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MINOR ANTIQUITIES 


Chapter 23. POTTERY 


Utilitarian 
character of 
potter) 


Local and 
foreign wares 


Clays used 
in local wares 


I ndian potter}’ of the historic period—that is, from the sixth century B.C. 
onwards is of little artistic merit. Its purpose was essentially utilitarian, 
and on the rare occasions when the Indian potter endeavoured to make his 
handiwork into a thing of beauty, the results were not of a very high order. 
Indeed, even when compared with the prehistoric wares of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa, which antedate it by 2,000 years and more, the historic pottery of India 
shows little or no aesthetic advance whether in fabric, shape or decoration. The 
best of the coloured designs are certainly not up to the standard of the best pre¬ 
historic ones; the shapes—apart from those inspired bv Hellenistic and Parthian 
prototypes—show no improvement; and the finest kinds of clay are not so well 
levigated. To the archaeologist, therefore, the indigenous ceramic wares of Taxi la 
are of interest mainly because of the practical uses to which they were put and the 
light which the}’ throw on the everyday life of the people, or because of the ehrono- 

ogical evidence which, in spite of their inherent conservatism, they are often able 
to supply. 


fortunately, the local pottery at Taxila was constantly being supplemented and 
at the same time influenced by the many extraneous wares which the Greek, 
Mauiya, Saka and Parthian conquerors successively imported into the North-West 
as well as by a few other wares from localities near or for which have not vet been 
identified. In the catalogue which follows, local and foreign wares are Classified 
together under the main headings but distinguished from one another under the 
sub-headings. The local potter}’ comprises more than twenty different types or 
dasses of vessels and other objects, besides those which were painted, moulded or 
stamped Of these. Classy J-I I] consist of capacious store-jam, oil- and wine-jam, 
an small flasks; Classes l \-\II of water-pots of several shapes, large and small; 
Uass IX ofcoobng pots; Class X of medium-sized jars used lor various purposes; 
and CbssXII of spouted vessels similar to the modem kuza and kuzf. In Classes 
~zr a,e mtiu dcd bowls and saucers, pans, basins and pan-mues- and in 

Classes XVIII, XX. XXI, XXIII, XXIV, XXVII and XXVH, Timber “ 
miscellaneous types, via. perfected vessels, offerings-stands or standard censer, 
vessels, flesh-aihbers, measures {?), lids, stoppers and 

vase-stands 

Class XXX contains spec,mens of local * red-ond-black' painted ware, the tcchniq ne 
of which is Indian, notwnh.standing that some of the shapes and designs arc 
mamfeslly of foreign origin. Finally, to Classes XXXV-XX XVIII arc reserved 
^moulded and stamped wares, pottery and textile stamps, applique and rustic 

Of the clays used in this local potteiy there is little that need be said To the 
naked eye they are indisunguishable from the clays used by contemporary petrels 
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in other parts of India, nor hag any material difference been discovered between 
the fabrics of one century and those of another, though after the advent of the 
Greeks there was a tendency to employ more finely levigated clays for the smaller 
vessels. From first to last, however, it was the general, and natural, practice at 
'1'axila. as it was everyw here else, to adapt the quality of the clay to the size of the 
vessel to be fashioned, using the coarser kinds of day mixed with shale (makkar), 
broken sherds or brick ( bajri ) and sand for such large and thick-walled vessels as 
store-jars, and increasingly purer day as the size of the vessel diminished d For 
vessels intended to hold water or wine the day as a rule was mixed with an un¬ 
usually high percentage of sand and bajri or makkar, which owing to evaporation 
helped to keep the liquid cooler. This was a practice of potters which obtained no 
less in the West than in the East. 

In the shapes of the indigenous vessels there is singularly little evidence of 
inventiveness. Spurns and standard bases are rare and, apart from the small 
embryonic lugs found on cooking-pots etc., handles would probably not have 
been used at all but for the example set by the Greek potters, in spite, however, 
of the general lack of imagination and the monotonous conservatism which 
characterise this pottery', many of the vessels undergo developments of one kind 
or another in their shapes, which, though often of little significance in themselves, 
arc yet sufficiently marked to be used as criteria of age. Thus, among the store-jars 
of Class I, the earlier specimens from the Bhir Mound are elliptical and elongated, 
with the swell of the body at or below the middle; in the later specimens from 
Sirkap the body is definitely ovoid, with the swell above the middle. In another 
type (d) with spherical body and drooping rim, the later examples tend to become 
more ovoid In shape. Again, among the oil and wine flasks of Class II I, the earliest 
type, which occurs in the Bhir Mound and in tire lowest (Greek) stratum of Sirkap, 
is a small gWa-shaped vessel with a narrow neck. Then comes a spherical or 
slightly ovoid type with a flat base, and this in turn is followed, during the Saka 
and Parthian periods, by taller types, some pear-shaped, others resembling Greek 
akbastra (from which they were doubtless copied), others with high shoulders and 
flat or convex bases. A later type, which is found only in the Parthian level, is 
bell-shaped and carinated, and a still later one, of the early medieval age, reminds 


1 A characteristic specimen of the third century b.c. from the Ufiir Mound gave the following 
analysis: 
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us, by its squatness, of a miniature Roman obha. Of the water-pots with rounded 
bottoms (Class IV) the earliest examples from the Bhir Mound and from the lowest 
settlement on Sirkap have a pear-shaped or slightly elliptical body; the later, from 
the upper levels of Sirkap, have a more spherical body, sometimes furnished with 
a spout and frequently with a narrower mouth. The oldest cooking-pots (Class IX) 
from the Bhir Mound are squat and elliptical, sometimes with a carinated shoulder; 
later specimens from Sirkap develop an everted or flat rim ; while still later ones' 
of the Parthian period, from the same site, have a bell-shaped carinated body. We 
need not, however, give further examples of the changes in shape which these 
indigenous wares at TaxiJa underwent from time to time, since the reader will find 
them fully described, under their appropriate headings, below. One point, though, 
that needs to be emphasised is that in many cases which are not now demonstrable 
the change of form may well have been due to foreign, and especially to Greek 
or Parthian, influence. Frequently the effect of this foreign influence is dear 
and undeniable. It is so, for instance, in the case of the two-handled amphorae 
of Class II, of the water-bottles of Class VIII, of the later beakers and goblets 
of Class XIV, and of many other shapes to be noticed later. But there are other 
cases in which it is impossible, with the limited data at present available, to deter¬ 
mine whether the changes were the result of extraneous influence or of natural 
evolution. 

The decoration of these indigenous wares is as simple and unimaginative as their 
shapes. The painted designs are executed in black on a red ground. The earliest of 
them from the Bhir Mound take the form of simple parallel bands, chequered 
triangles, network and Vandykes; later ones from Sirkap consist of dog-tooth 
devices, chevrons, bops, swags, lattice triangles, quatrefoil crosses, trees and birds • 
and still later ones of parallel bands, loops, zigzags, wavy lines, scrolls, network and 
foliage* I he tact that some of these motifs are foreign and that many of the vessels 
on which the) - are painted-notably the amphorae, handled jugs and flared beakers 
-are also foreign forms, might suggest that the art of vase-painting at Tania was 
rev-reed by the Greeks, bu, there ran be virtuaily no question the, the technique " 
this red-and-blaek panted pottery had been handed down in India from ore 
histone tunes, since the same manganiferoiis haematite was used fur the black re 
brown designs, and the red ground was prepared in precisely the same way as it had 
been prepared a,ooo years before a, Mohenjo-daru and Harappa, i.e, either by 
mremg red ochre with the thinned-out day of the slip or by appl™, the Z& 
done to the surface dissolved in water or mined with gum. On the other hand he 
exclusively Hellenistic character of the earliest moulded and stamped ware found 

the h T* Z *“ ’ he “ ° f lmprcssil, S designs on the wet day with 
'Z ^' p . of , m ? u d . 8 or stampa was ™™duced by the Greeks, and afterwards 
adapted by the local potters, who soon began substituting Indian in nlarA - f ( * 

a i8 xfv^, X T? *■ -E “*"* 

Class XXXii II and the rustic ware * described in Class XXXVITT , ,. 

or non-Indian origin, .here is no. sufficient evidence mah^ " ***■ 
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Xlic foreign wares at Taxila are not numerous, but they are of great interest. 
Amongst the earliest are the specimens of Greek ‘black ware’ {Class XXXII, 
nos. 226-8) which were found in levels of the fourth to second century b.c, 1 and 
the Greek moulded or stamped wares (Class XXXV, nos. 234—40) which are of 
approximately the same date. The former are easily recognisable by the deep black 
of their surface paint and intensely lustrous varnish; the latter by the Hellenistic 
character of their embossed designs, the technique of which was imitated by the 
local potters (nos. 241-2). Of Hellenistic origin also, but of Parthian date' is a 
series of lion masks {nos. 252-5) used to decorate the sides of vessels, probably 
under the handle or spout. 

Among the plain undecorated wares those derived from Greek prototypes are 
the alabast run-shaped Basks of Class III, d and possibly those of Class III, c as 
well; the handled jugs of Class XIII; the beakers and bowls with deep, flared 
mouths of Class XIV, b and c, and Class XV, d\ the dishes with a raised boss 
in the centre similar to the Greek phiah mesomphalos, and the frying-pans with 
one handle {Class XVI, b and e); the rectangular or tortoise-shaped lamps of 
Class XXI, d m , the inkpots of Class XXII; and the rhytons, used as incense 
burners, ol Class XXIV, c. Several of the above types of vessels do not make their 
appearance at Taxila until after the advent of the Parthians, who, as we have 
already seen, had a great partiality for anything smacking of Hellenism and were 
responsible for introducing into the North-West much of the Yavana culture which 
has usually been attributed to the Bactrian Greeks. 

Of other vessels which are foreign but probably to be classed as Parthian rather 
than Greek or Graeco-Roman, the most noteworthy are the glazed amphorae of 
Class II, d, which appear to have been manufactured in Mesopotamia, possibly 
at Rakka; the numerous bell-shaped and carinated vessels of medium or small 
capacity included under Class XI; the standard goblets with deep flared mouth, 
constricted neck and horizontal ribbing exemplified by no. 91 of Class XIV, c\ 
and the small-handled censers of Class XX, b. Whether the water-condenser of 
Class XIX was also a Parthian invention can only be surmised. 

There remain a fcw T other extraneous wares which are of doubtful provenance. 
One of these is a large water-bottle of Parthian date from Sirkap (Class XXXI, 
no. 225) decorated with a variety of devices in purple-brown paint on a creamy 
white slip. It is the only vessel of its kind found at Taxila and may have come from 
Western Asia. In some respects it calls to mind certain provincial Greek potter)' 
from Sevastopol. Others are the five vessels of incised grey or red ware included 
in Class XXXIV, all of which appear to have been imported at Taxila, though 
the)' are not all of the same date and do not all come from the same locality. 

I need hardly say that in the course of my prolonged excavations, particularly 
on the city sites of the Bhir Mound and Sirkap, vast quantities of potsherds were 
turned up. Thousands and tens of thousands of these were washed and examined 
and on the notes which I made of them I have based not a few of my conclusions, 

J No. 228 is evidently a stray from the thind or second stratum. 
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TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF POTTERY IN SIRKAP 



Being far too numerous for exhibition in the local museum and not of sufficient 
value to be distributed to other museums, the bulk of these potsherds were re¬ 
buried tn pits in the museum grounds at Taxila, Those which have been selected 
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for description in this chapter arc, I believe, as fully representative a collection as 
could well be made, but the reader should understand that they are but a fraction 
of the whole and not the only basis for some of my generalisations. 

Some genera] remarks on the pottery from the Iihir Mound will be found in 
vol. 1 at pp. tor-3, 104, *07-8, in, and on the pottery from Sirkap at pp. 126, 
132-3, 202, 205-6, 208. Other references are given in the individual entries of the 
catalogue below. 


Group A. PLAIN WARE 

Class l. Stare-jars (mattan) intended chiefly for l/ie storage of grain 1 

(nos. 1-7) 

These were designed to he huried up to their necks in the ground, and their 
bottoms are invariably rounded or pointed. In the earliest specimens, which come 
from the llhir Mound, the clay is coarse, mixed freely with hajrl and sand, loosely 
kneaded and indifferently baked; its colour is brownish or buff. In the later 
specimens from Sirkap, the same kind of coarse, ill-baked clay is occasionally used, 
but as a rule the day is finer, much better baked and red in colour. As regards 
shape, the early specimens from the fthtr Mound are generally elliptical and 
elongated, with the swell of the body at or below the middle (type a ); in the later 
specimens the body is definitely ovoid with the swell at the shoulders or at any rate 
above the middle (type A). 

Type a. Elliptical and elongated, with swell of body towards lower half Clay 
coarse and badly burnt; colour brownish huff. 

1. Bm. '24-979; &<!■ t5*55** Four store-jars used for construction of a soak-well belonging 
ta the second (Maurya) stratum tin die Bhir Mound. Cf. ch. 3, p. 93 and Pi, 6, c. Height of 
jars from 3 ft. y in, to 4 ft. 3 in. Each jar had a hole knocked through its bottom, which was 
fitted into the mouth of the one below it. Round the neck is a rough, cable-like band. Clay 
buff, heavily mixed with large chips of makkar and bttjri and badly burnt. No traces of slip or 
wash. Cf* A.S.R. (1924), PI. vm, b 1 , and for store-jars used for drainage in Mesopotamia, cf. 
Dcbcvoise, Parthian Pottery from Srteucia on the Tigris, p. 6a, fig, 7, (PL 121, no. 1.) 

2. Bm. '20-1,383; sq. 26-35'. Similar. Height 2 ft* to*5 in, Of coarse brownish buff clay 
heavily mixed with large chips of makkar ami carelessly kneaded. No trace of slip or wash, 
Rim damaged, Stratum II. (Pi, 131, no* 2,) 

Type A. Ovoid shape, with well-developed shoulder and rounded bottom. Common 
in Sirkup and other later shea. 

3. Sk. 'f6- Trench A 720. Ovoid atore-jar. Height 3 ft* 1*5 in. Clay mixed heavily with 
makkar and bttjri. Colour buff brown; red wash outside. Stratum II. (PI. 1 2 1, no. 3.) 

4 . Sk. '22^611; Block C'; sq. 51-91'; stratum 111. Ovoid store-jar with cover. Height 
2-7 in. Clay mixed heavily with JwaAAar and bajri, and burnt to red colour, Red -wash outside. 
Tire cover consists of an earthenware basin with flat base and moulded rim, Cf, p. 193 supra. 
(PI. t2i, no. 4*) 

1 The charred remains of grain have been found In several of these store-jars; others contained 
misDcUanctius utensils or materials. 
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r l'ype c. Another rare ' type of $tu re-jar, which has been found in the third, fourth 
and fifth strata on the Sirkap site, is roughly barrel-shaped, with Carina ted shoulder 
and base, and with small pierced lugs around the shoulder, 

5. Sk. 19-1,932: block 1 ; aq. stratum V. Barrel-shaped store-jar with carinated 

bottom and shoulder. Height 2-8 in. Raised moulding around shoulder, provided wirli four 
pierced lugs. Clay mixed heavily with fine bajr f and makkar , coarsely kneaded and burnt to 
red on either side, but grey in the middle. Red slip on outer lace. (PL izi, no. 5 .) 

Type d. With spherical body like a large ' call \ and well-drooped rim . Found in 
both Sirkap and Blur Mound. The later specimens tend to become slightly ovoid 
in shape. 

6 ^ m ‘ '3°~*74! sq. stratum 12 . Spherical store-jar, with flanged neck, triple dog¬ 

tooth moulding at junction of neck and body and double cable round shoulder. Height 
a ft. 3-6 in. Sandipada symbol in relief between neck and shoulder. Clay mixed with fine 
fiejn and burnt to red on either surface with grey core. No slip or wash, (PL izi, no. 6.) 

7. Sk. 14; Trench A 569, &; stratum II. Spherical store-jar slightly ovoid in shape. Height 
1 ft. 9 in. Flanged neck, smaller than in preceding example. Body plain. Clay mixed with fine 
flfljrf; red on either surface with grey core. (PI. iai, no. 7,) 


Class II, Oil and wine vessels (nos. 8-15) 

Three types of these vessels are found on the Bhir Mound. Two of these typos 
(a and b) are tall narrow-necked vessels of coarse buff or buff-^ed clay mixed with 
black and white sand, which gives it a porous texture and helped no doubt to keep 
the liquid cool. Oi these vessels, those belonging to type a arc shaped like ail Indian 
club, with elongated body and flat hase; those belonging to tvpe b have a fuller body 
which swells more towards the shoulder, and a convex base. The third type (r) is 
a spherical, ghara-iike vessel, of smaller capacity, with a narrow neck, which could 
be readily stoppered and sealed, and with a rounded or fiat bottom. The clay is 
generally red, with a wash of the same colour on the outside. Type a has not been 
lound in Sirkap or on any other site later than the Bhir Mound! Of type b only a 
few specimens have been found in the lower strata of Sirkap. Type r is common in 
the upper strata of the Bhir Mound and occurs also, but not so frequently, in Sirkap. 

A fourth type of vessel used for oil, wine, etc. was the large two-handled 
amphora, but this did not make its appearance at Taxila until Parthian times, and 
there can be no doubt that such few specimens as have been found in the upper 
levels of Sirkap were imported from Western Asia, where the Graeco-Roman 
amphora was m common use/ 


Representations of Dionysus and of drinking bouts found at Taxila (e.g. 
Pis. 209, a and 144, no. 65) suggest that wine-drinking was no less popular among the 
lndo-Parthians than it was among the Greeks and Romans, and there is no doubt 
that wine was among the imports which found their way to India from Mesopo- 

f ’ T ^ r d 0 Ubl r^ d]n! am P h " ra ™ Ubiquity throughout the Romm Empire, For specimens 
, Rr,[a,rl - Coiling wood. The Archaeology of Roman Britain n j 1Q an( £ fi t , xh „ 

.f Eu^p,. North™ Africa ,„d Western Jwf.bLd i„ v „*|. 
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tamia and Syria. Athenacm tells an amusing story of how Chandragupta’s son, 
Bindusara, wrote and asked Antiochus I to buy and send him some wine and figs, 
as well as a sophist who could teach him to argue, and of how Antiochus sent the 
wine and figs but explained that sophists were not on sale among the G reeks. J 
The Teriplus of the Erythmun Sea also mentions that in the first century a.d, wine 
and other commodities were being shipped to Barygaza (Broach) in Western India 
from Apologus and Onunana on the Persian Gulf, both of which ports were under 
the control of Parthia.* 

For smaller, wide-mouthed vessels with two handles, which were used for other 
purposes, see Class XIII below. 


Type a. With elongated body and flat base, like a heavy Indian club. Clay buff or 
huff-red, freely mixed with black and white sand. 

®- Bm. 21-1,098; sq. 15-20’; stratum II. Tall, narrow-necked wine- or oil-jar, broken on 
one side. Height 17-5 in. Coarse buff day with heavy admixture of black and white sand. 
Badly kneaded. Traces of red wash on outside. Finger-marks on inner face. (PI, 121, no. 8.) 


Type b. Of similar clay to the preceding , but with fuller body, higher shoulder and 
convex base. 


9. Bm. ’14-263; stratum II. Narrow-necked wine- or oil-jar with full body, Height 
17*5 in. Clay mixed with black and white sand, indifferently kneaded. Two lightly incised 
bands above shoulder. No trace of slip or wash. Neck broken, (PI. i zi, no. 9.) 

10, Bm. ’24-957; 20-56'; stratum IV. Similar to above but body more slender. Height 

17-37 in. (PI. i2i, no, to.) 


Type c. Of smaller capacity, with spherical body , rounded or flat bottom and narrow 
neck. Clay generally red, with wash of same colour, 

11. Bm. '19-715: sq. 29 31'; from soak-wdl of second stratum. Height 9-25 in. Red clay 
and darker red wash. Short neck with slightly flared rim. Rounded bottom. Lightly grooved 
circles round shoulder. (PL i2i, no. u + ) 

12. Bm. '29-2, Similar to above and from same limLput T but with longer neck and more 
ovoid body. Height 8 im Light red wash. Rim broken. (PL 121 1 no. 12.) 

1 3 - 26-1,110; Block B; sq. 37 * 40 * i stratum II. Similar to no. 11 but better finished 
with Hal bottom and mare pronounced rim. Height 775 in. Double grooves, thrice repeated, 
round neck and shoulder. Light red clay and wash of same colour. CL p, 148 j uprn< (PI. 
tax, no. 13.) 

Type*/. Large amphorae of Mesopotamian or Graeco-Roman form. Glazed or plain* 

1 4 - Sk. *12-696; Block F; sq. 89-67'; stratum II. Two-handled amphora of buff-coloured 
clay covered with buff slip and a thin glaze both inside and outside. The glaze on the lip, neck 
and upper part nr handles is green; on the rest of the vase it is a dull buff colour. On either 
side qf the handles is a pair of nail-heads, imitated firum metal prototypes. Height 14 in. Of 
Parthian date. Amphorae of similar day and with a similar kind of glaze have been found at 
Doun-Europos in Syria as well as in Mesopotamia, and reasons have been advanced for 
inferring that they- came from Rakka at the confluence of the Bilechas and Euphrates rivers— 
a city which was founded by Alexander the Great. But there may well have been many other 

1 A then, m, 65 a £-6531. 


1 1 ‘triplus, para, 36, 
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centres in the Parthian Empire where glazed ware of a si milar kind was manufactured. See 
C uraimt, Faultier de Boura-Europea, pp. 453 ff. and Pis. cxviji-chuv, and for a discussion of 
glaze and gbze analyses, cf, Debevoise, Parthian Pottery from Sebum on the Tigris, pp. 28-34, 
where the author notices the use of alkaline glazes in Egt pi, India nnd Assyria as early as the 
fourth and third millennia h.c,, and of tin glaze in the Iasi-mentioned country about tioott.c. 
Glazes with a lead base were known in the Mediterranean area at least as early as the first 
century' b.<\ Cf. \lazard, De la cuimansanee pat les ancient des glufurac piomhiferes, Kayet et 
Coliigiion, Histaire de la Ceramiqut grecque, p. 375, For vessels of copper and bronze with 
projecting nail-heads, ef. PI, 174, nos. 255-8, etc.; and for examples of such nail-heads in the 
glazed ware of Doura-Eurepos. 1 cf. Cumont, op. dt . Pis. CxViir, t and CXXt. i, 3 and b, (PI. 129, fl .) 

15, Sk. ’12-951; Block C; sq, 43 63'; stratum II Handle and neck only. Height 0 6 in. 
Of reddish coarse day with heavy admixture of sand; cream-coloured slip. The handles are 
double, as shown in the illustration (PI, izi. no, 15), For amphorae of this type from England, 
see Collingwnod, TVtf Archaeology of Roman Britain, fig 59. no, 92, and for glazed amphorae’ 
from Mesopotamia of Parthian date, cf. Dcbcvdse, op. cit. nos. 282-97. Cf, p. 149, 11, 2 supra 

Class III. Narrate -necked flasks for oil , etc. (nos. 16-25). Cf. 'Stone 1 , ch. 25, 
Class XII; ‘Copper and Bronze’, ch. 28, Class VI; 

'Silverware', ch. 29, Class II 

These vessels range from 2*5 Lu 6 5 in. in diameter and include spherical, ovoid, 
high-shouldered, squat, tarinated and handled types. Probably most of them were 
used for oil and unguents, but one specimen of late date (Jn. *16-278) seems from 
the burning round its lip to have served as a lamp, though that is not necessarily 
the purpose for which it was designed. The earliest type («) is a small spherical 
vessel with rounded bottom and narrow neck, obviously imitated from the large 
vessels of the same shape described in the preceding class. This type occurs 
throughout the Bhir Mound and in the lowest strata of Sirkap, Following it comes 
the spherical or slightly ovoid type with fiat base (type h), which is found in strata 
of the second and first century- B.e. in Sirkap. The succeeding types r, Jand e arc 
taller flasks, with or without handles—some pear-shaped, others like Greek unguent 
flasks (alabastra and ary bn Hoi), others with high shoulders. Another type (/) 
comprises bell-shaped and carinatcd vessels; and, lastly, there is a type («) of squat 
flask dating from the fourth or fifth century a.d. 

Type a. Spherical body with narrow neck and rounded bottom* 

16. Bm. '21-1.603; s q- 41123': stratum IL Height 4 in. Red day with thin red wash. 
Narrow neck with shallow collar and small lip. Rounded bottom. For similar specimen* from 
Greek stratum in Sirkap, see A.S.R. (1929-30). p. 92. no. 126. (PL 121, na. r6.) 

Type b . Spherical or slightly ovoid body, with flat bottom. 

17. Sk. *29-2,996; Block A’; sq. 22-88’: stratum V. Of grey day with pinkish red slip. 
Height 5 5 in. Grooved circles around neck and shoulder. Flared mouth. (PL tat, no. i- ) 

18. Sk. *29-2,798; Block C H ; sq. 47-91’'; stratum IV. Of dull red clay without wash. Height 
5 in. Longer neck; flared mouth. (PL 121, no, 18.) 

1 F. Masson! [FatdUer dt Dmra-Europos, p. 464) suggest* that these nail-heads had a maaical 
significance, hut in my view they are adequately accounted for by die metal prototypes from which 
they were copied. J - 
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Type e. K&ift jf?u/ bottom. 

jy, Sk. '29^-2,422; Block A'; sq, (t'Ji 1 ; stratum IV. Pear-shaped flask with flat, ring hase* 
and loop-handle, set vertically on belly. Height 4-75 in, C£ p, 132 fKpra. (PL rax, no, 19.) 

Type f/ + Ot w/fi/ with drooping shoulder and fiat base, like the Greek alahastra. 

20. Sk. '27-1,662; Block E'l sq. 73-109'; stratum III. Of fine grey day, with polished 
surface. Height 675 in. Ringed rim. Cf. the stone nhbmtnm, 'Stone Objects', ch. 25, 
no, 5$. Cf. p, 184 supra, (Fla. 131, no. zo and 1291 b.) 

Type e. With high shoulder and fiat or convex bottom. 

21 + Sk. '22-730; Block E'; aq. 7092'; stratum Ilf. Height 737 in. Coarsish red clay mixed 
with fine bajri and lime; red wash. Grooved circles round shoulder. Tnplc-ririgtd rim. 
Convex bottom. Cf. p, supra, (PL 121* no. 21,) 

Type/. Bell-stuzped amt carinaled. 

Z2. Sk. '13-512; Block F; sq. 90-59'; stratum IL Of brownish grey day, burnL black 
underneath. Height 3*5 in. No wash. lie EE-shaped with convex carinated base. Cf, p, 166 
supra. (PI. a 2 i t no. 22.) 

23, Sk. '19-850; Block D'; sq. 58-115'; stratum II. Height 4in. Red day; darker red 
wash, Convex eaiinated base and carinate-d shoulder. Grooved rings below neck; moulding 
round shoulder. Slightly flared mouth. Cf. pp< 190, 206 supra . (PI. 121, no. 23.) 

24, Sk, '15-9^3; Block A; *q. 25-65'; stratum II. Height 3-87 in. Red day with thin red 
wash. Carinatcd shoulder and base; flat bottom; handle between neck and shoulder. (PL T2t, 
no. 24,) 

Type g. Squat body , with rounded bottom. Of early medieval period. 

25, Jn, '16-329; cell 26; 7 ft + below surface. Of brownish red day mixed with fine sand. 
Height 3 *2 in. Hark red wash. Grooved circles round shoulder and middle. Cf. p. 384 supra . 
(PL 1.41 p no, 25,) 

Class IV.. Large water-pots with rounded bottoms (nos. 26-9) 

These are akin to the modem ghards and edits and comprise two main varieties: 
an earlier (from Bhir Mound and lowest stratum of Sirkap) with a pear-shaped or 
slightly elliptical body, frequently decorated with combing, cross-hatching, con¬ 
centric circles or herringbone patterns lightly impressed; a later, with a more 
spherical body, sometimes furnished with a spout and frequently with a narrower 
mouth* 

Type 13. Pear-shaped or elliplfcaL 

26* Rm, *20-744; 2 9 ‘ 33 ^i stratum II. From interior of soak-well. (Cf, eh. 3, p B 94.) 

Pear-shaped with round bottom and everted lip. Height u-75 in. Coarse buff-coluured 
clay mixed with sand. Thin walls; no slip or wash. Body decorated with vertical combing. 
Cfi A.S.R, (1920), p P xg. (PI. 121, no. 26.) 

27. Bm. *90-578. Same fiiuUpot as preceding. Elliptical ghaffi with rounded bottom and 
more pronounced neck than in preceding. Height 12 25 in. Buff-red clay with buff wash. 
Body decorated with vertical combing. Cf. AJ&JL (1930)* p, 19. (PL tat r no. 27.) 

a8 + Sk. '28-128; Block T; sq. 14-91'; stratum VI, Elliptical ghard with round bottom. 
Height 975 in. Body decorated with incised cross-hatching. Coarse, light red day* mixed 
with sand and indifferently kneaded. (PI. 121. no. 28*) 
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Type b. Spherical body , frequently with narrower mouth, and sometimes with 
spmt, 

29. 8k. 14-1,286; main street; sq, 77 71'; stratum Ell or II, Spherical water gbard, with 
apout (broken). Height 17 in. Of red clay mixed with bajri. No slip or wash. (PL 13 j, no. 29.) 


Cl ass V. Small pots with rounded bottoms resembling the modem Iota 
Used for water, milk, etc. (nos. 30, 31) 

30. Rm. 30-979; sq. 24-55 ; stratum III. h/ita with round bottom and slightly Hared mouth. 
Height 4-5 in. Brownish huff clay mixed with hojrj and carelessly kneaded. No slip or wash 
(PI. 122, no. 30.) 

31. Bin. 15-260; stratum II. Similar to preceding but body more spherical and neck and 
rim more developed. Height 6 in. Grooved circles at junction of neck and body and raised 
cordon round latter. Good red clay, well burnt. Lower half of body more roughly finished than 
upper, Cf. p. 108 supra. (PI. 122, no. 31.) 

Class VI. Small, pear-shaped vessels resembling the \o$$ fixed nowadays 
on Persian well-wheels (nos. 32-4} 

They have been found in large numbers on the Bhir Mound, and in smaller 
numbers in Sirkap, but only one vessel of this type (no. 34 below) has been found 
on any of the later sites. 

Although similar to the vessels now used for Persian wheels, and therefore 
classed separately, there is no actual proof that they served that purpose in ancient 

times. No example of a water well has yet been found in the Bhir Mound or Strkao 
cities. ’ K 

32. Bm. ’20-578; aq, 19-33’. From interior of soak-well of stratum II, Pear-shaped Iota 

l aJld dlick fim - Hd e [ W Tbz in. Coarsish red clay, well burnt, No slip or 

waak Cf. A.S.R, (1920), p. 19. (PL ,22, no. 32.) K 

H; sq. 127-46 ; stratum II, Similar, with light I v grooved lines 
round body. Height 5-12 in. Red clay; pinkish wash. Cf. p. 170 supra. (PL "122, nu. 33,) 

34 JL 13-D mound, 63. Similar but larger. Height 8-75 in. Clay mixed with bajri and 
lime; burnt to red on surface; grey in the middle. Lower half roughly finished. (PL 122 

n n si 1 * 


Class VII. Open-mouthed pots with fiat or standard bases (nos. 35-42). 

Cf, Class X infra ; 1 Stone’, ch. 25, Class XI 

These comprise medium-sized and small vessels resembling the ghtirds and lotas 
described above or the cooking-pots [handis) described below, but they were 
provided ior convenience with fiat or standard instead of rounded bases. They 
stein, to have served the same purpose as the ghartis and lotas. In the later strata 
of the Bhir Mound the Bat and round-bottomed vessels were used side bv side 
In Sirkap the former tended gradually to replace the latter. Vessels of this woe 
with standard bases are rare. J r 
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Type a. Spherical or ovoid vessels with fiat bases , with or without necks. 

35 - Hm. ’24-S26; sq. 16-59'; stratum II. Of red clay with deep red colour wash, slightly 
polished. Cable band in relief round shoulder. Height 8 in. A high-class fabric. (PI, *22". 
no. 35.) 

36. Sk, ’27-1,54,0; Block. D'; sq. 6t-ir8'; stratum III. Of red clay, mixed with hajri and 
lime. Height 9 5 in. Grooved bands at base of neck and round shoulder. No slip or wash. 
(PI. 122. no. 36.) 

37. In other specimens the mouth is still more open, there is no neck, and the lip is more 
sharply everted. E g. Sk. *24-652; Block C; sq. 45-52'; stratum II. Height 5 62 in. Cf. p. 149, 
n, 2 supra. (PI, 122, no. 37.} 

Type b. Similar , but with Carina ted or fiuted shoulders. Apart from their flat 
bases, some of these vessels resemble the handl rather than the ghard or lotd, but 
do not appear to have been used for cooking. 

38. Sk. '24-902: Block C; sq. 44-54'; stratum IV. Of red day with dark red wash. Height 
3-5 in. Carinated shoulder nnd middle with double fluting between. (PL 122, no. 38.) 

39. Sk, ’25—810; Block C; sq. 46-46'; stratum HI, Height 6-75 in. Red day; dark red wash. 
Carinated shoulder similar to hartfi, but with ring base. Cf. p, 149, n. 2 supra, (PL 122, no. 39.) 

Type c. Open-mouthed spherical pots with standard bases. Vessels such as no, 42 
below, which is of Parthian date, were probably under the influence of Graeco- 
Roman or Parthian prototypes. 

40. Bm. ’21-730; sq, 48-64'; stratum II. Height 7 in. Red clay, mixed with fine sand and 
biijrJ, darker red wash. Standard ring base with carinated shoulder and body. Grooved bands 
with wavy tine above shoulder. The vertical neck, without rim or lip, suggests that it once had 
a cover. (PL 122, no, 40; PI. 129, d.) 

41. Sk. *14-943 : Bl^k C‘; sq, 48-79’; stratum II. Height 575 in. Red clay mixed with sand 
and lime. Dark red wash. Everted mouth. Grooved band round shoulder. Cf. p. 193 supra. 
(PL 122, no. 41.) 

42. Sk. ’24-266; Block B; sq. 33-52'; stratum IL Height 8 in. Fine red clay, with red wash. 
Grooved bands round base of neck and shoulder. High standard foot (broken). Probably the 
result of Graeco-Roman influence. Cf. p. 148 rtipra. (PL 122, no, 43,} 


Class VIII. Water-bottles for transport (nos, 43-7) 

Vessels of this shape were probably first introduced by the Greeks; so far as the 
writer is aware, they are not Indian. The class includes two types, viz. bottles of 
small or medium size intended to be carried on the person with the help of a cord 
over the shoulder, and larger bottles intended for pack animals. The former 
(type a) hold from half a pint to a gallon of water and are circular in shape with one 
side flattened. At the top is a mouth with short neck, and on each side one or two 
pierced lugs, with a groove in the side of the vessel to take the suspension cord. 
The latter hold from one to three gallons, have much thicker walls and a heavier 
spout, and are not provided with side lugs. The outer side generally stands out 
more prominently than in the smaller vessels of type a. For water-bottles from 
Mesopotamia, where the shape derived from prehistoric times, cf. Debevoise, 
Parthian Pottery from Selmteia on the Tigris, p, 19 and nos, 298-306, 
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Type 0. Small water-bottles. Intended to be carried on the person. These may 
be compared with the Egyptian pilgrim bottle, as in Watzinger, Sieglin-Schreiber 
Expedition, 11 , Pt. 3, PI. xxvili, no. 8, 


43 > Bin. > 6 ’ 59 , I stratum II. Water-bottle of light red sandy clay, with creamy 

white slip and a second reddish brown slip above. Diam. 10-5 in. The two slips may have been 
meant to make the vessel more water-tight. Two pierced lugs, with groove for cord. For another 
specimen of this type of vessel from the Bhir Mound, see no. 234, below, (Pi, 122, no. 43.) 

44 - Sk, ‘19-1,366; Block D'; sq, 55*112’; stratum H. Water-bottle of red sandy day with 
thin walls. Diam. 8 in, Less flattened than usual on the inside and more prominent on outside. 
1 wo pierced lugs with narrow groove far string. Decorated with incised concentric circles and 
zig2ag patterns. For another specimen (of embossed ware) from Sirkap, see no, 243 below. 
Cf. p. 190 supra. (PL 122, no, 44,) 

45, jn. ’16-347, cell *3 ft- below* surface. Slightly pear-shaped water-bottle of red 
day with red wash. Diam. 5*5 in. Two large side lugs iiL-jrer the neck than in earlier speci¬ 
mens. Outside decorated with concentric grooves. Cf. p. 384 supra ; JauliaH Mem. Pi. XXVi, 0. 
{PL 122, no. 45.) 

Type b. Large water-bottles for park animals. 

46, Bm. '20-578; sq, 29-33*. From soak-well of stratum II. Water-bottle of coarse sandy 
day, reddish buff in colour, slightly convex on inner side. Diam. 9-25 in. (Pi. 122, no, 46,) 

47, Sk. '25-697; Block C; sq. 46-47'; stratum II. Of exceptionally coarse sandy day 
mixed with much bajrt and burnt to red on outside only. Diam, try in. Cf. p. 149, n. 2 supra. 
(PJ. 122, no. 47.) 


C (.ASS IX. Cooking-pots with round bottoms and open mouths, resembling the 
modem hand!; sometimes with shoulder nr body Carina ted (nos. 48-51). 

Cf. * Ironcb, 27, Class I; * Copper and Bronze’, eh. 28, ClassXII 

Type a. Squat , elliptical, without rim and with two lugs or loop-handles, one on 
each side above shoulder. Found only in the Bhir Mound and lowest stratum of 
Sirkap. 

48, Bm. 20—193; aq. 10-52’; stratum IV. Cooking-pot of red clay without wash; underside 
much burnt and blackened. Height 4*5 in. The lug ears are curved downwards — -for lifting 
off the fire. (Pis. 122, no, 48 and 129,1.) 

Type b. Similar to type a, but with Carina ted shoulder. Sometimes provided with 
lug-handles on shoulders, sometimes not. Clay both red and grey. Found only Ln 
the Bhir Mound. For a somewhat similar type of copper vessel of the prehistoric 
age, see M.I.C. Pis, cxl, 7 and exu, 3, 12, 

49 - 30 ^ 338 ; sjl- l 5’^3 - stratum HI. Similar, of good red day mixed with sand and 

mica. Height 5 b. Thin red wash. Bottom burnt and blackened. (Pis. 123, no. 49 and 
129, e.) 

Type e. With squat elliptical body and everted or fiat rim . Later type than a and b. 
Found in Sirkap, 

50. fik. *12-818; Block G; sq. 113-64’; stratum III. Height 3-37 in. Red day with dark 
red wash. Everted rim and grooved circles on shoulder. Bottom blackened by fire* Cf p 168 
supra. (PL t 32 , no. 50.) ' 
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Type d, Similar to type c, but with carinated body approximately bell-shaped. 
Later type than t, 

51. Dh, '16-289; in on. court A; z ft. 6 in. below surface. Of grey clay with grey wash. 
Height 3*35 in. Grooved circles round upper half of body. Cf. p. 278 supra. (Pi. 122, no. 51.} 

Claes X. Flat-bottomed jars of medium or small size (nos. 52-9). 

Cf. Class VII supra \ ‘Copper and Bronze’, ch. 28, Class XV 

These fall into three main types, viz,: type a, jars of elliptical shape; type b f 
jars of ovoid shape, with relatively high shoulders; type e, jars with high carinatcd 
shoulders. Of these, type a is found in the Bhir Mound, type b in the uppermost 
strata of the Bhir Mound and throughout Sirkap, and type e only in the two top 
strata of Sirkap. Jars of this class are generally, but not invariably, wide-mouthed, 

Type a. With elliptical bodies, smelUmg at middle. 

^ 52. Bin. "31 76; sq. 11-51'; stratum II. Of rad day with darker red wash. Height 10*37 in* 
Grooved hands round base of neck and shoulder. Everted mouth.. (PL tZZ, no. 52.) 

33, Bm. '30-984; sq, 21-52'; stratum II. Of red day mixed w T ith bajri\ no wash or slip. 
Vertical rim. Height 3 87 in. (PI. 122, no. 53.) 

Type b. With ovoid bodies and relatively high shoulders. 

54. Bm. 1 20-659; sc l- ! stratum IV. Of red day with red wash outside. MartbSn 
shape. Height 11 in, (PI, 122, no. 54.) 

55. Bm, ’20-1,386; sq. 25-54'; stratum TI, Of red clay without slip or wash. Height 
4*81 in, Narrow neck and more pronounced shoulder. Grooved bands between neck and 
shoulder, (PI, 122, no. 55.) 

;6. Sk.’26-4,092. From spoil earth, Height 7-5 in. Yellowish red clay ; no wash, (PI. 122, 
no. 56.) 

57- Oh. ’16-719; noon, court A. 12 ft, below surface. Light rad clay mlved with bajrJ. Height 
5-12 in. Body relieved with three series of grouted hands. Cf. p. 278 supra, (PI. 122, no. 57,) 

To this type may also be added an unique vessel of the same shape, but with 
a saucer-like base, 

58. Dh. '16-925; more court A; 4 ft. below surface. Of coarse bufF-coloured day mixed 
with bajri\ no slip or wash; saucer-like base. Height 9 in. Grooved bands at base of neck and 
round shoulder. Cf. p. 27R supra . (PI, 122, no. 58.) 

Type c. With high carinoted shoulder. 

59. Sk. 't2 374; stratum II. Of red clay mixed with fine sand. Height 7 in. No slip or 
wash; carinated shoulder relieved with grooved bands. (PL 122, no. 59.) 

Class XI. Bell-shaped and connoted vessels (nos, 60-3}. For shape, 
cf. ‘Copper and Bronze’, eh. 28, Class XII, nos. 357-8 

These comprise several miscellaneous varieties of vessels of medium and small 
capacity, which, like type c of the preceding class, were first introduced at Taxila 
during the Parthian period. 

60 Sk. ’27-403; Trench D86; stratum TI. Quast-bell-shapcd jar with open mouth, 
Height 6-87 in. Red day mised with sand and lime; dark red wash. Carinatcd base with sides 
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tapering upwards. Three aeries of grooved bands: four holes at rim for faste ning lid. Ring base. 
(PI. I2|, no. 60.) 

61. Jit. ’16-301, a; cell 3. 13 ft. 7 Ln. below surface. Bell-shaped pot with contracted neck 
and cariiutcd shoulder and base. Height 4 62 in, Raised cordon round middle, Red day 
with dark red slip. Smooth, well-finished surface. Cf .Jmiiian Mem. PI. XXV], e. (Pis, 123, no. 61; 
! 2 9 »/-) 

62. Sk. ’t2 423; stratum II. Squat shape with contracted neck. Height 4 in. Carina ted 
sides and convex bottom. Red day, with pinkish red wash. This form of vessel is akin to the 
carinated cooking-pnts [handh) of Class IX, hut the neck is contracted, (PI, 123, no. 62.) 

63. Dh. t6-C, 504; mon. court A. Similar type to no. 62, but late, decadent form, with 
heavy moulding round shoulder and no neck or lip. Height 3 in. Red clav, mixed with bajtl\ 
dark red wash, Cf. p. 278 supra. (PL 123, no, 63.) 


Class XII. Spouted pots {kuza and kuzlj (nos. 64-75}. CL 'Copper and 
Bronze’, ch. 28, Class XIII, nos. 259-60 

This kind of vessel, common in die Panjab to-day, is mainly used by the Moslems 
for ceremonial ablutions before prayers, but that it was known long before the 
Moslem epoch is evident from the numerous specimens unearthed at Taxila, In 
its simplest form it resembles a iota with rounded or flat bottom and one or more 
spouts at the side but without a handle. Many examples of this type of vessel (a ) 
have wide mouths and small everted tips; others are provided with well-defined, 
more or less open necks. In a more developed form (£) it resembles the familiar 
modem kuza with a tall narrow neck pierced vertically for the admission of air only. 
A third type (c) comprises vessels of various forms furnished with loop, knob, animal - 
headed or lug handles. Vessels with several spouts were designed as sprinklers. 

Type a. Spouted pots, with open mouths or necks and without handles , 

64, a, Sk. 22-197; Block 1'; sq. ir88'; stratum II, Of buff-red day with same coloured 
wash. Height 2-5 in. Flat base. Open mouth. Two small spouts side by side. Cf. p. 106 
supra. (PI. 123, no. 64, a.) 

64, b. Jn. ‘17-51; mon- court. Of fine red clay with darker red wash, Height 4-87 in. Wide 
open neck and broad flat rim. Flat base. Grooved bands round shoulder. Chin spout 
relieved with grooved bands. Cf. p. 384 supra. (PI. 123, no. 64, 6.) 

65• Bh. 50-682, sq, 16’ 18 J 8 ft. 6 in, below surface. Of coarsish grey' clay without wash 
or polish. Height 3 25 in. Rounded bottom. Chin spout, (PI, 123, no. 65,} 

Type b, Similar to preceding, but with tall narrow necks, pierced for admission of 
air only. 

66, Bm. ‘12-134; stratum H- Of sandy red day, with darker red wash outside. Height 

5*5 * n - Squat form with rounded bottom. Perforations at base of spout, Cf. A S R fioi’’i 
PL xxxix, g, 1. (PL 123, no. 66.) M J ’ 

67. Dh. 30-306; »q. 26-35'; 2 ft. Sin, bdow surface. Pear-shaped spouted pot with ring 
base. Height 9 in. Grey' white day much burnt on outside. Chin spout with splayed mouth 
Mouldings round base of neck. Top of neck broken. Cf, p. 278 supra. (PL 123. no. 67.) 

68-9. In some of these vessels the necks were elaborately moulded (e,g. Jn. ’16-502) and in 
some the spouts were in the form of makara heads (e.g. Dh. 1.439 and Dh. r,;t8) Cf o 18 j. 
supra. (PL 123, nos. 68, 69,) J + 
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1 ype c. Spouted kuza furnished with loop, knob, animal-headed or lug handles. 

70. Bin. ’15-349; stratum IL Handled kuza with rounded bottom. Height 3-35 in. 
Reddish brown day with same coloured wash. Long spout with muJ-head at base. Loop- 
handle connecting rim and shoulder. Grooved bands round shoulder. (PJs. 133, no. 70; 129, £.) 

71. Bm. ’30-65; sq. 15*31'; stratum II. Similar to preceding, but with more heavily 
moulded rim, flat bottom and four spouts. Height 5-87 in. Red day with darker red wash. 
(Pis. 123, no. 71; 139, h.) 

72. Sk, ’14—643; Block C*; sq, 44-78'; stratum II. Single spouted kuza with short, narrow 
neck, flat rim, loop handle and flat base. Height 7*5 in, Three nail-heads in imitation of metal¬ 
work at top of handle, and a fourth at base. Good red day, with darker red wash. Cf. p. 193 
supra. (Pis. 123, no. 72; 129, k.) 

7J< Sk. ’12; 1 rench A 92; stratum II; height 3-8710. Tall narrow neck and small loop-handle 
on shoulder. Tiny spout in form of lion’s head(?). Grooved bands round shoulder. Dull red 
clay, without wash. (PL 123, no, 73,) 

74 - Sk. ’12; 1 rench A6; stratum III; height 8*75 in. Wide gadrooned neck. Good red clay, 
with red wash. (PL 123, no. 74.) 

75, Bm.‘21-225; sq, 14-52'; stratum IV. Similar to preceding, but with flat base and handle 
in form of ox-head(?). Height 5-5 in. Good red clay, with red wash, (PL 123, no, 75.) 


Class XIII. Handled fugs (nos. 76-83}. Cf, 'Copper and 
Bronze \ ch. 28, Class XIII, nos. 261-4 

In shape, these vessels resemble those of Class X, but are provided with one or 
two handles. Their mouths are either round and open or pinched. 

Type o. With single handle and round opett mouth. The handles are vertical and 
connect the shoulder with the neck or rim. 

76. Bm. '21-76; sq, ii -51'; stratum II. Of good red day with bright red wash. Height 9 in. 
Squat body with high shoutders. Moulded rim and grooved bands round base of neck and 
shoulder, (PI. 123, no, 76.) 

77. Sk. ’16-166; Block B; sq. 28-60’; stratum II; height 7-S7 in. Of due bright red day 
with darker red wash. Pear-shaped body with flat f>ase. Small handle with nail-head at base 
in imitation of metal original. Cf. p. 148 supra. (PL 123, no. 77.) 

78. Si. ’15-70; 2 ft. 6 in, below surface. Of fine sandy red day with thick red wash. 
Height 9*75 in. Strong, flat handle. Well everted neck and lip. Two grooved lines round 
shoulder. Cf, p, 220 supra. (Pis. 123, no. 78; 129, /.) 

Type b. With single handle and pinched mouth. 

79. Bm. '13-516; sq, 37-12'; stratum II. Of grey-brown day, badly baked, Height 4-2; in. 
Elliptical body with flat base and everted neck. Mouth pinched. Handle circular in section. 
(PI. 133, no. 79.) 

80. Sk. ’16-841; Block B; sq, 39*61'; stratum II. Of buff-red clay. No wash. Squat body 
with flat base. Mouth thrown back and pinched. Nail-heads on top and at base of handle. 
Height 5 in. Cf, p. 148 supra. (Pis. 123, no. 80; 129, m,) 

Type c. Jugs with two handles. Under Class II. d we have already discussed the 
large two-handled wine jars or amphorae of Graeco-Roman or Mesopotamian 
form, imported into the Panjab during the Parthian period. The vessels described 
below are of the same form in that they have two handles, but they are small vessels 
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of a different fabric and were used for quite different purposes. These small 
amphorae appear tor the first time at Faxila in the Greek strata at Sirkap and are 
found fairly frequently in the Saka-Parthtan strata. They are, however, of local 
manufacture. I he larger wine amphorae did not make their appearance until 
Parthian times and were a foreign import. 

81. Sk. 13-511; Block F; sq, 90*5/; stratum II, Two-handled amphora with ovoid body 
and nng base. Height 5*35 in. Fine rad clay, well levigated, with deeper red slip. A ahapdv 
and well-made vase. Cf. p, 166 supra. (Pis. 123, no. 81; 129, 0.) 

82. Sk, '26-2,232; Block G; sq. 106*49'; stratum II. Similar, with elliptical body and Hat 
base. Height 7 in, Grooved hands at base of neck and shoulder. Light red day mixed with 
sand and lime. Handles broken, Cf. p. 168 supra. (PI, 123. no. 82.) 

83 Sk. 27-1,713; Ifbck D ; sq. 64*118'; stratum V, Be 11 -shaped amphora with carinated 
shoulder and base. Height 875 in. Shallow grooving round shoulder and body, Fine red 
day with darker red wash* (PI*. 123, rq. 83; 129,/.) 


Class XIV. Drinking cups, beakers mid goblets (nos. 84 91). Cf.' Stone \ 
ch. 25, Class XIII; ‘Copper and Bronze', eh. a8 t Class XIV; 

* Silverware \ ch. 29, Class Ill 

The earliest form of these vessels (type a), which is found mainly in the Bhir 
Mound, is a simple cup with Hat base, walls widening outwards and mouth either 
incun ed or everted, Beakers with deep-flared mouths frequently constricted at 
the neck were introduced by the Greeks and became popular under the &akas and 
Parthians. Some of them arc furnished with flat bases (type b); others with ring 
or standard bases (ty pe c). Those with horizontal ribbing copied from metal proto¬ 
type (no. 91) appear to be characteristically Parthian. 

I y pc a. Simple cups vath flat or virtually flat bases and incurved or elected mouths. 


sq. 52*8’; stratum 1 It. Cup with incurved mouth. Height 3-62 in Fine 
red clay, well levigated, with red wash. (PI. 123, no, 84,) 

85. Eton ‘20-1,091; sq. 21*48'; stratum II. Similar, with everted mouth. Height V 7s in 
Coarse buff-red clay, with wash of same colour. (P| r 124, no, 85 ) 

A vessel of this type with two holes at the base (Sk. *12; Trench A 4,7; height 3 in.) may 
have served as a small flowerpot. 


Type L Beakers with deep-flared mouth , often constricted at neck, and flat base. 

86 Sk. 23-904: Block E'; sq, 72-81'; stratum II. Tall beaker with deep Hared mouth 
Hcght 8*5 m Three grooved bands around neck. Flat base. Buff-red clay mixed with lime ; 
dark red wash. C f. p. 184 supra. (Pis. 12,4, no. 86; 129, p.) 

87. Sk. ’15-573; IhockEj sq. 75*41/; stratum II. Squat beaker with deep flared mouth and 
slightly constricted neck. Height 3*25 in. Two grooved bands around neck. Fiue red dav with 
dark red wash. Cf. p. *6i, no. , supra. (PL 124, no. 87.) 

Type c. Similar to type b, but with ring or standard base. 

88. Sk. T6; lrent:h A68i; stratum H; height 5-87 in. Similar but with ring base. Grooved 

bands around neck Slightly everted lip. Brittle red day mixed tvith flue bmri and lime* 
deeper red wash. (PL 124, no. 88.) J ,mc ‘ 

89. Sk. 25-1.249; Block B; sq. 37*56'; stratum IV. Beaker with deep flared mouth, hut 
neck not constructed. Height 6*75 in. Shun standard foot. Thin waits of brittle red dav. well 
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levigated. Deeper red wash. Incised swastika outside. This was a very favourite type of 
standard beaker in the Greek and Saka-Parthian period* occurring in all the Sirkap strata 
down to and including the sixth. (Pis. 124^ no, 89; 129, q a ) 

90, Sk. *22-812; Block t H ; sq. 13-89'; stratum III. Similar, with constricted neck adorned 
with single grooved band Height 4-25 in, Standard foot. Mouth broken. Good red day 
with darker red wash, CL p B 196 supra. (PL 124, no. 90.) 

91- Sk + '23 857; Block C p ; sq. 52-87'; stratum II. Beaker with deep flared mouth, con¬ 
stricted neck and horizontal ribbing round body, copied from metal prototype. Height 3 in. 
Good red day with dark red wash. Only one specimen of this particular type has been found. 
CL p. 193 supra, (Pit 124, no. 91; 129, 0.) 


Class XV* Bowls and saucers (nos* 92-107), Of. 1 Stone 1 , eh* 25, 

Classes VIII, X; 1 Iron ", ch, 27, Chits III; 4 Copper and Bronze\ 
eh. 28, Class XVI; 'Silverware J t ch, 29, Class IV 

These two classes of vessels are here bracketed together, ow ing to the difficulty 
ot drawing a line between them. 

Type n k With rounded bottom P The sides are rounded or carinoted and sometimes 
incurved at the top, .Some specimens are provided with rims, some not. 

92. Bm, '30-422; 20 62'’ .stratum HI* Bowl of coarse grey day without wash. Diam. 

5 25 in. Grooved bands on outside. Possibly n begging-bowl. A somewhat similar specimen 
Wits found m the Bhir Mound between 12 and 15 ft. below the surface (Hm. 1 30-6/a; sq, 22-62'). 
In the latter specimen the clay is grey black, with the sides incurved at the sop and three tines 
of horizontal ribbing above the shoulder, (Pi. 124, no. 92,) 

93. Sk. 1 17-583; Block G; shi|. 100 58'; stratum HI. Bowl* of well-levigated red day with 
red wash. Diam. 6-25 in. Sides incurved at top, CL p, 168 supra. (PL 124. no, 93.) 

94. Bm- 1 15-335; stratum 11. Shallow bowl or saucer with incurved shoulder and heavy 
rim, Diam. 6-5 in. Rounded base, slightly raised on outside. Red day with dark red wadi, 

95. Sl* + '17-814; Block G; sq. 102-57'; stratum IV Shallow bowl with rounded aides, 
incurred at mouth, and slight rim. Diam, 8-5 in, Light red day. Well burnt* with dark red wash. 
CL p. 132 supra . (Pin. 124, no. 95; I2Q + r„) 

96. Bm. *21-456; sq. 12-60'; stratum lit. Shallow bowl with rounded base and vertical 
sides. Dtam. 9 in. No rim. Red day mixed with sand, Traces of red wash on outer surface* 
(pj. iz 4* no. 96.} 

97. Bm, '20-1*521; sq. 33^5'; stratum 111, Deep bowl with slightly earinated base. Height 
4-5 in. Two grooved bands round body. Red day with red wash. (PI, 124, no, 97/) 

98. Sk, '12-1,032; Block F; sq, 93-67'; stratum TV, Similar tn preceding, but with roll rim. 
Height 2 in. Red day with dull red wash* CL p. 166, n. 1 supra. (PL 124, no. 98.) 

Type b. With flat base and straight flared sides. The shape resembles a truncated 
cone reversed. In some specimens the mouth is incurved; in some it is provided 
with a rim. 

99. Dh T '15-1.173: mon, court A; raft, below surface. Bowl in shape of truncated Cone 
reversed with flat base, Diam. 7-5 in. Buff-brown clay mixed with lime and bnjrL CF. p, 278 
supra. (PL 124, no. 99.) 

joo. Sk. *13 192; Eighth Street (east); sq. 94*56'; stratum II. Similar to preceding, with 
mouth incurved. Diam. 7-75 in. Red day with darker red wash. (PL 124, no. too.) 

101. Sk, '14-1,449; Block E; sq. 77 66“; stratum FV, Similar to no. 99 but with shallow 
rim. Diam, 5-5 in. Buff-red day with same coloured wash* (PL 124, nn T tot,) 
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Type c. With fiat base and curved sides. With or without rim. 

102. hk. 12 , I rcnch A192; stratum II. Shallow bowl or saucer with lint base and curved 
sides. Diam. 3 in. No rim. Light red day. finely levigated, with same colour wash, (PL 124, 
no. 102.) 

103. Bin. 13-124; stratum 11 . Similar to preceding but deeper and with incurved sides. 
Diam. 4 in. Red day with red wash (PI. 124, no, 103.) 

104. Sk. 19—1,090; Block D'; sq. 61*112'; stratum II, Simitar to no. 2, but deeper, with 
small everted lip and sides contracting but not incurved at top. Height 5 in. Ked day with 
darker red wash. Cf. p. 190 supra. (PJ. 124, no. 104.) 

I ype d. With fiat base and deep, flared mouth, Neck generally constricted. 

^k. 19—1,208; Block D'; sq. 53’! 14'; stratum U, Flat-based bowl with deep, flared 
mouth. Height 3-25 in. Well-defined groove round base of neck. Red clay with thin red wash. 
Cf. p, 190 supra. (PJ. 124, no. 103.) 

106, Sk. 12; I reach A180; stratum II. Similar to no. 105 but sharply carinated at the 
base of the neck, Diam. 4*5 in. llic flared mouth and neck arc disproportionately targe in 
comparison with the body. Red day with thick red wash, almost amounting to a slip [PL 124, 
no. ro6,) 

107. Sk. 22 907; Block D ; sq. 67 ‘ 10 5 'i stratum II. Shallow bowl or saucer with fiat base, 
slightly carinated sides and everted rim. Diam. 7 in. Incised circle inside at point of c&rinatioii. 
Buff-red day with darker wash. Cf. ‘ Silverwarech. 29, no. 11 and p. ipom/fro, (PL r 24, no. 107.) 

Class XVI, Pans, dishes and frying-pans (nos. 108-13). Cf. ‘Stone', ch. 2 5, 
Class VII; ' Iron', ch. 27, Classes IV, V; ‘ Copper and Eronzech. 28, 

Classes XVII, XVIII; 1 Silverwarech. 29, Class V 

Type a. ('ircular fiat pans with everted sides, 

10S. Sk. 26-1,475; Block J; sq. 148-53'; stratum I, Of red day, incompletely burnt 
Diam. 12*25 >n- Nu slip or wash. Slightly concave bottom. Grooved concentric circles in 
centre, inside. (PL 124, no. 108.) 

Ty pe b. C ircular fiat dishes with concave sides tind small everted lip and raised 
boss in centre, similar to Greek ‘phiale rnesomphalos * — Roman ‘patera clipenta *. Cf. 
Rayet ct Collignon, Histoire de la Ceramique grecque, p. 349, fig, 130. 

109. SL '28-101/1; Block D'; &q. 59-102'; stratum II, Of fine red clay with darker red 
wash, Diam. it ■$$ in. Thin bottom, evidently not meant to take any pressure. In centre, a 
raised boss or omphalos, such as is frequently found in Greet vessels of this class. Cf. p, 190 supra 

Compare also the stone dishes, ch. 25, nos. 39 and 40, the silver dish, ch. 29, no 10 and the 
copper dish. ch. 18, no. 289. 

Broken specimens of the same kind have been found on the Bhir Mound as well as in Sirkap 
Hcvcra] specimens from the former site are made of grey day finished with a darker grey wash 
{PL 124, no. .109.) 

1 ’ypc c. Frying-pans with one handle (Tqyovov). Compare the copper and bronze 
frying-pans, ch. 28. nos, 298-300, and other examples there cited, including 
earthenware facsimiles from Etruria of third century R.c. The handles are pro¬ 
vided with a projecting foot beneath. 

tw. DL ' 30 - 375 ; *]■ 16-12'; 3 h- Si*, below surface. Of red day with same coloured 
wash, length 562 in. Decoration in imitation of metal wire work. The handle is hollow 
{rl. ii4 T no, noj) 
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til, Dh. 16-744; mon - co *trt A; 13 ft. below surface. Handle only with small fragment of 
pan, length 5 in. Red clay with pinkish wash, sprinkled with mica. Hollow handle, decorated 
with bands and pellets in imitation of metal-work. Cf, p. 278 supra. 

Sole. W hat appears to have been the handle of a vessel of this class is in the form of a phallus. 
(Dh. *30-392 ; length 4 in.) (PI. 124, no. m.) 


I ype d, Baking-pans with two handles. Usually they are provided with loop- 
h an dies, but sometimes with lugs. Both kinds are found on the Bhir Mound as 
well as in Sirkap, The day is generally red but occasionally grey. 

[12. Bm, 3O-37/2; stratum II. Of coarse, reddish buff clay mixed with bajri and mica. 
Traces of red wash, Diara. 13 in. Curved bottom. (Pi. 124, no. 112,) 

1 [3. ML ’25-201; scj. 66-82'; 2 ft. below surface. Of Coarse clay mixed with bajri, burnt to 
red on surface only. Diam. io-j in. No wash. Blackened underneath. Flat bottom. Loop- 
handle on either side of rim. Cf. p. 216 supra. (Pi. 124, no. 113.) 


Class XVII. Basins and pan-mugs (nos. 114-19). 

Cf. * Copper and Bronze ch. a8, Class XIX 

'1 ype a . Basins with fiat hot toms. In the earlier basins from the Bhir Mound 
the sides are usually more incurved than in the later ones. 

114, Bm. ’19-1,276; sq. 8-48’; stratum EII. Basin of good red clay with dull red wash. 
Diam. 11-5 in. Flat bottom, slightly convex (such slightly convex bases are common in the 
Bhir Mound pottery). Angular bead rim. Shallow grooving round shoulder. (PI. 124, 
no. 114.) 

115, Dh, '17-52; west side of main stupa; 6 ft. below surface. Similar, of coarse red clay 
mixed with large percentage of bajrt and sand. Diam. 13*75 in. Burnt black inside and out. 
Double-roll rim with three grooved bands below. (PL 124, no. in;.) 

116, Chir Tope D (Khader Mohra) *21-39; Cuiirt A, room 1; 3 ft. 8 in, below surface. Of 
good red clay well burnt, Diam, 15 in. Drooping roll rim with band of cuneiform depressions 
round shoulder. Cf. p. 319 supra. (PL 124, no. 116.) 

Type b. Basins with curved bottoms. 

117, Sk. '28-116/3; Seventh Street (west); sq. 80*87'; stratum II. Of good red day with 
grey core, mixed with sand. Diam. \z in. Everted roll rim, ledge neck, and tw r o loop-handles 
below ledge. (PI. 124, no. 117.) 

118, Sk. "27-308; Block C'; sq. 45*87'; stratum II, Possibly a trough for cattle food, or it 
may have served as a drum. Diam. 19 in. Such vessels arc still used in India for the latter pur¬ 
pose, with a skin stretched over the top and tied round the neck. Of coarse red day, mixed 
with a large proportion of sand and bajri. Inverted rim with grooved bands outside. Cf. p. 193 
supra. (PI. 124, no, 118.) 

118, a. Sk. '29-2,911; Block C'; sq. 42-90'; stratum IV. Basin of coarse clay. On one side, 
spout with pair of eyes above; nn other, handle in form of two ears. Ribbed and incised bands 
round neck and shoulder. Diam. 13 in. Cf. A.S.R. (1929-30), p. 92, no, 129. 

Type c. Covered pan-mugs. 

119. Sk. ’29-1.549; Block D'; sq. 61*100'; stratum HI, Of coarse sandy clay mixed with 
bajri and finished with deep red wash. Diam. 14*75 hi. The pan-mug has a fiat bottom, vertical 
rim and flat, flanged cover, Cf. p, 190 supra. (PI. 124, no. 119,) 
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Clas&XVIII. Perforated vessels (nos. t sck-6) 

Type a. Sprinklers. These vessels were used perhaps for sprinkling fine spices 
or scents. They are not found in the Bliir Mound or in Sirkap below the second 
stratum. 

120. Sk. '28-288; Block A'; sq. 21-90’; stratum II. Narrow-nocked flask with seven minute 
holes in bottom. Height 1-62111. Fine buff clay with pink red slip. Cf. p. rgj supra. (PL 124, 
no. 120.) 

121. Sk, ’27-1,276; sq. 133-73'; stratum 1, Of fine red day with red wash. Height 2-62 in. 
Cartnaied body. The six holes in the base are too large for this specimen to have been used as 
a sprinkler for liquids. (PI. (24, no. 121.) 

Type h. Strainers or colanders. For strainers or colanders of silver, see * Silver¬ 
ware’, eh. 29, nos. 18, 19. 

122. Sk. '30-14; Block B'; sq. 37 g3'; stratum V. 7 /«np!i-like vessel of coarsish red clay 
with dark red wash. Dium. 2-62 in. Perforations numerous over whole bottom. (PI. 124, 
no. 122.) 

123. Jn. '16-31; mon. court, Carina ted colander bowl with flared rim and one loop- 
handle. Diatn, 6-25 in. Perforations made From outside. Of red clay with darker red wash. 
Cf. p. 384 supra, (PJ, 125, no. 123.) 

ta+. Jl. ’12-151; Mound C; 4 ft. below surface. Deep colander bowl, of dark red day with 
same coloured wash. Drooping flanged rim. Diam.^-zsin, Cf. p, 224 supra, (PI. 125, no. 124.) 

Type c. Standard vase with open mouth perforated above shoulder. May have 
been intended as an incense brazier, like the modern brazier of Kashmir. 

125. Sk. ’28-2,356; Block II’: sq. 123-74'; stratum III. Clay brick red without wash. Ring 
base. Height 3 in, (PI. 125, no. 125,) 

Type tt We may add here a fourth type nl" perforated bowl which may have 
served some ceremonial purpose. Only one example of it has been recovered. 

126. Sk, ‘14-21S, Block E'; sq. 73-74'; stratum III. Pc rfu rated bowl of red day with three 
triangular holes in sides. Dium. 4-5 in. Hollow roll rim with marks on top of three attach¬ 
ments (?bmps), which are missing, Cf, p. 184 mpra. [PI. 125, no. 126.) 

-Somewhat similar tube vases are common in Cyprus, and their bottoms are often similarly 
perforated. Cf, Brit, Mu*. Vases, C811 and C997 ff. 

CLASS XIX. Wafer-Condensers (nos. 127-9} 

The precise use made of these vessels is not certain, but it seems probable that 
the condensing was done as shown in the sketch. (PI, 125, no. 129, a.) 

The whole apparatus consists of a condenser (A) resting in a deep bowl of 
water (B); a condensing cowl (C) which fitted over the top of a handl containing 
water (D) ; a pipe (E) connecting A and C ; and a tripod (F), on which the handl 
rested with a fire beneath it. The steam thus generated passed into the cooler A 
and was condensed, 

127. Sk. '14-311; Block C; sq, 47-77' ; stratum Ill. Condenser of very coarse red sandy 
clay mixed with lime and hajrf. Height 15 in. Thin walls, Cf. p. 193 supra. (PL 1^5 , no 
« 7 *) 
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138. Sk. 'i 5-1,090; Block K’; sq. 159-110'; stratum II. Similar but more domical at top 
than preceding specimen. Height 17-25 in. Reddish brown, coarse sandy clay, with lime and 
bujrL Cf. p. 180 supra, {Pis- 125, no. 128; 129, if.) 

129. Sk- '24-1,176; Block C; sq. 50-47'; stratum IT. Condensing cowl of good red day 
with dark red wash. Rim much incurved. Piam. 13-25 in. Cf. p. 149, O- 2 supra. (PI. 125, 
no, 129-) 


Class XX. Censers or offerings-stands (nos. 130-4) 

Those of type a call to mind the prehistoric offerings-stands familiar at Ha rap pa 
and Mohenjo-dam, but it seems likely that they were used for incense rather than 
for offerings. Those of type b were in all probability censers, but are called 
'drinking cups 1 in Dar. et Sag, tv, p. 1349, fig. 6463. It is noteworthy that both 
types have been found only in the upper strata of Sirkap and on other contemporary 
or later sites, and it may he inferred, therefore, that they were introduced or 
reintroduced into the Panjab by the Parthians- Cf- M,LC. PI. lxxix. 

Type a. Standard censers or ojferings^stands, Cf. * Copper and Bronzech. 28, 
Class XXIH, 

130. Sk. '14-413; Block C'; sq. 45-76'; stratum III. Of red clay, with thin red wash. 
Height 4 m, Outer face fluted. Cf. p. 193 supra ; A.S.R. (1914), Pi- SUE, 2. (PI. 125, no- 130.) 

131. Sk. *12; Trench A 245; stratum II, Of pale red day with thin wash of same colour. 
Height 4-5 in. Marks of burning on edge of cup. The cup-like base is unusual. (PI. 

TK>. I3i,) 

132. SL *22-386; Block 1*1 sq. 10-90'; stratum II. Of deep red course clay with grey core 
and deep red wash. Height 7-25 in. Cable moulding round neck. 

For the mouldings on the stem of a specimen from the Mahal site in Sirkap (Ml. , 20“xS5 13 
no, 132. fr), cf. M./.C. PL jjqcix, no. j6 P Another broken specimen from Sirkap (Hh *12- 
169 ^ no, ci height 1 fj in.) also has a moulded stem and deeper cup at the top, (PJ. 125, 
nu< 132, b % r.) 


Type i. Handled cemen. With low standard basse and loop-handle connecting 
the base with the rim. Cf. 1 Copper and Bronze", ch. zB, Class XXII, 

133. Dh. *30-663; mon. court H; sq. 27 24'; 5 ft, 5 in, below surface. Handled censer of 
red clay with dark red wash* Diam* 5-25 in. Two small pointed ears at juncture of handle and 
rim. Incurved sides and everted Lip, Much burnt by fire. Cf. p. 286 supw* (FL 125, no T 133,) 

134, Sk. "12; Trench A 234; stratum II. Of pinkish clay with red wash. Height 3-5 in + 
Flared sides and drooping rim. (FL 125, no. 134.) 


Class XXL Lamps (PL 125, nos. 135-41 and PI. 129, v) 

Very large numbers of earthenware lamps have been found at Taxila p but nearly 
all of them are simple pinched-mouth bowls (type a ), More elaborate forms are 
not found until we come to the fourth stratum in Sirkap, and arc rare even after 
that. For lamps made of stone* see " Stone Objects 1 * ch- 25, nos* 109-16, 

Type a* Small shallow bowls with pinched mouth for mck r 

135* Em. "15-353; Stratum II. Nine lamps of same shape; some of red, some of grey day, 
Diam. from 3 to 4 k [PI. 125, no. 135.) 
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136. 5k, 'u; Trench A 370; stratum II; dram, 3 in, Red day with darter red wash. 
(PI, T35, no. 136.) 

Type b. Similar to above with vertical handle in centre of bond. 

[37. Sk, '13-455; Block F; sq. 86'63‘; stratum II. Of fine red day with thin wash. Diam. 
375 in. Hollow'handle, Marks of burning. Cf. p, ibb supra. (PI. 125, nu. 137,3 

Type c. Similar to type h, but with closed reservoir for water underneath. The 
water was intended to keep the lamp cool. 

13S. Sk, '29-1,898; Block B'; sq. 35-89'; stratum IV. Of brick red day with dark red wash. 
Height 3'12 in. Three shallow grooves for wicks—-gne on each of three sides (excluding the 
one where the spout is). (Pi, 125, no. 138.) 

Type d. Rectangular or tortoise-shaped lamps with ornamental spouts. 

139. Sk, '13-1,196; Block E; sq. 71-55'; stratum II. Of grey clay with brick red wash. 
Hollow loop beneath spout. Height 1-37 in Cf. p, 161, no. 2 supra, (PI. 125, no, 139.) 

[40. Sk. i6-2j 8; Block E'; sq. 69-79'; stratum II. Tortoise-shaped lamp of buff-brown 
day with darker wash, Length 3 in. Atlant-like figure beneath the wick spout; secund hole on 
lop for filling. Two pierced lugs on each side (suggestive of the tortoise’s feet) for suspension. 
The little At!ant is well modelled. Cf. p. 184 supra. (PL 125, no, 140.) 

I ype e. Standing figure holding lamp of type a in hands . 

141. L>h. 15-1,561; mon. court A; 4 ft, below surface. Standing female figure, holding 
lamp in hands. Height 7-62 in. Hair done in chignon at back and adorned with flowers; veil 
billing from head over shoulders. Wears necklace anti bangles. Of red day with dun red w ash. 
Hollow inside. Base broken, Cf. p. 278 tupra. (Pis. 125, no, 141; 129, r.) 


Class XXII, Inkpots (nos. 142-50). For metal inkpots, cf. ‘Copper 
and Brotiie*, ch, 28, Class XXIV, nos. 328-39 

Earthenware inkpots have not been found in the Bhir Mound or at a lower level 
than 12 ft, in Sirkap. It seems probable, therefore, that they were introduced at 
Taxi!a by the Sakas in imitation of the Greek metal ones. During the Saka- 
Parthian period they were usually in the form of small vases with wide bul partially 
covered-in mouths and with two pierced lug-cars through which a cord could be 
passed for suspension. 

The covets, which are immovable and provided with a hole in the centre for the 
pen, are generally fiat and not infrequently have a raised rim round the edge to 
prevent the ink from dripping. In some examples there are two tiny holes in the 
cover, one on one side of the penhole, one on the other; evidently they were meant 
for the attachment of 3 small disk of terra-cotta or metal to cover the penhole when 
not in use, and so protect the ink from dust. I .ater on, in the early medieval period, 
inkpots sometimes took the form of a vase with a well-defined contracted neck 
(type b), A more developed but rare type of the Saka period (type c) is square- 
based, with an open square reservoir at the side, in which water for cleaning the 
pen, or sand for drying the ink, could be placed. The fanciful bird-shaped pot 
described under type d is of the fourth or fifth century A.D. 
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The ink (piAccv) used by the Greeks was commonly compounded of 75% lamp 
black and 25 % gum. 

Type a. Inkpots in the form of small vases with wide, partly covered-in mouths and 
usually with two lug-cars. The bases are flat. 

14 2. Sk. ’28-5,162; Block F'; sq. 90-84'; stratum IV, Of red day with traces of darker red 
wash. Height 1-62111, Flat, slightly depressed top, surrounded by low rim. Two lug ears. 
Cf. 183 supra. (FI. 125, no. 142,) 

143. Sk. ‘29-1,387; Block C'; sq. 41-87': stratum Ill. Of fine red sandy day; no wash. 
Height 2-i2 in. Convex top without lug-ears. Two small holes for fixing disk-cover over pen- 
hole. Cf. p. 193 supra. (PI. 125, no. 143.) 

144. Sk. ‘29-47; Block A'j sq. 19-92'; stratum IT. Of dark red sandy clay sprinkled with 
mica. Height 2 in. No wash. Carina ted shoulder with cable band. Lug-ears broken; flat 
base. Cf, p. *95 supra, (PI. *25, no, 144.) 

145. Sk. ’27; Trench 1119; stratum II. Of pale red day. Additional rim round pen-hole. 
Height 1-87 in. (PI. 125, no. 145.) 

146. Sk. '16-1,182; Block B; sq. 39-62'; stratum 1. Red day with darker red wash. Height 
2-75 in. Flat standard base. Cf, p, 148 supra. (PI. 125, no, 146.) 

Type b. Inkpots in the form of a small vase with contracted, well-defined neck and 
two lug-ears. 

[47, Jn. "16-300, a\ man. cell 3; 13 ft. 2 in. below surface. Of buff-red clay with thin wash, 
roughly made. Height 2-5 in. Relatively narrow neck Without cover. Two loop-shaped lugs. 
Cf. Jaulian Mem, PL xxv, h and p, 384 supra. (PI. 125, no. 147,) 

Type c. Square-based inkpot , with square open reservoir at side, 

148. Sk. ‘29-944; Block D’;sq. 59*111'; stratum lit. Of fine brick-red clay. Height 1-5 in. 
The three outer sides of the inkpot are relieved with half-lotus patterns. On the bottom is 
a Rharoshthl inscription: Munaeasa, ’of Manava’. Cf.p. 191 supra and for the name ’ Manava*, 
of. ’Finger-rings', ch. 31, no. 15. (PL 125, no. 14S.) 

[49, Another small, ha th-shaped vessel of terra-cotta may also have served as an inkpot. It 
has a handle projecting from the flat end, and a circular disk attached to the rim above the 
handle. Sk. ’29-2,359; Block F'; sq. 96-89'; stratum II, Length 3 37 in. Of fine red clay with 
dark red wash. Cf. p. 182 supra. (PI. 125, no. 149.) 

Type d. Inkpot in form of bird . 

150. Dh. *13 -1,246; Pi; 2 ft, 6 in. below surface. Bird-shaped inkpot. Height 1-87 in, 
Head and tail missing. Diminutive wings. Buff-coloured day with dark red wash. (PI. 125, 
no. 150.) 


Cl ass XXIII. Double vessels (nos. 151—3) 

Like the Greek kerttoi , they are joined together at the sides, but have not been 
found in groups of more than two. They occur only in the top strata of the Bhir 
Mound and in Sirkap, 

151. Bm. ’15—339; stratum I. Double pot of dull red clay without wash. Height 3 in. 
A somewhat similar double pot cornea from Sirkap (Sk, '29-32; stratum II}. (PI. 126, no. 151.) 

151, a. Sk. ’29-2,941; Block B'; sq, 37-93'; stratum VII. A pair of saucers united at sides. 
Diam. 3*25 in. A.SJt, (1929-30), p. 92, no. 128. 
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152. Sit. '24-564: Block E : sq 72-97 ; stratum II Double beaker Height 2 75 in. Red 
clay with pink slip. One half broken. Cf. p. 184 supra. (PI. 126, no. 152.) 

[ 53 - Block C| s(j, 4 - 59 > stratum II. Double bowl with deep-splayed run. 

Height 2-ia in. Red day with darker brown wash. Cf, p. 145, n. 2 supra. (PL 126, no, 153.1 

Class XXIV. Miscellaneous vessels and other objects (nos, 154-74) 

A. Casket. 

154. Casket with cover (missing) similar in shape to a Greek pyxis. (Cf. Stone Objects', 
ch. 25, nos. tot, 102.) Only one specimen, from Sirkap, of Parthian date. Sk, '47 241; 
Block E ; sq, 76-90 ; stratum II. Diam. 8-5 in. Sides slightly tapering upwards; recessed rim 
for lid. Of line red day with red slip. (PI. 126, no. 154.) 

B. Funnels or tun-dishes. 

155. Sk, 49-O77; Block B‘; sq. 37-88'; stratum IV. Good red clay with thin red wash, 
Diam, 7*5 in Cf. p. 134 supra. (PI. 126, no, 155.) 

156. In one specimen (Sk. ’24-1,253; Block C; sq. 41-47'; stratum II) a funnel-like attach¬ 
ment has been fitted to the neck of the vessel. It is of red day with bull slip of good quality. 
Height 5-5 in. Cf. p, 149, n. 2 supra. (PI. 126. «□. ] 56.) 

C. Rhytons. Probably used as incense burners. For a Parthian vessel of similar 
shape, which the author suggests was used as a charcoal heater or lantern, cf, 
Debevoise, Parthian Pottery from Selmcia, no, 351. 

157. Sk. 28 19; Block i ; sq. 10-91'; stratum III. Of coarse sandy, grey day mixed with 
much baju . Length 7 25 in. In another specimen {Sk. ‘14-469) the rhvlon is solid except for 
a shallow bowl-shaped depression on the top. A third (Sk. '12-273) has a small loop-handle 
on each side instead of one side only and is straight instead of bent, All art of the Parthian 
period. Cf. pp. 193, 196 supra. (P|. 136. no. 157.) 

D. Ladles , In the form of handled bowls. All of these come from the Dharma- 
rajika Stupa and are probably of the early medieval period (e. fifth century a.d.), 

15S. Dh, ’31-226; mon. court B; sq. 15-35'. Rough red clay, burnt black in fire. Length 
10-85 “* {W, 126, no. rjS). 

K. Potter's konoras, used along with the thatwd or dabber for thinning out the 
walls of vessels. Found in the Bhir Mound as well as in Sirkap and on later sites. 
The hole at the top is for the insertion of a crooked stick, when the pot is too deep 
for the arm to reach to the bottom. Cf. 'Stone Objects’, ch, 25, nos. 125-8, 

159. Dh. ’15-1,283; man. court A; 10ft. bdow surface. Of fine red day finished with 
smooth red slip. Height 3-75 in. Grooved bands round neck, and scroll design round sides 
As a rule the sides are plain, not decorated. Cf. p. 378 supra, (Pb. 126, no. 159- 129, j^) 

l", Metal-worker s portable furnace. Only one specimen found, 

160, Sk.;16-255: Block E'; sq. 69-77'; Stratum 11 . Of coarse red day burnt black inside. 
i)iam, 8-3710. Four small holes in sides cither fur air or for fixing cross-bars (jliwin) for 
charcoal. Parthian period. Cf. p. 1S4 supra. (PI, 126, no. 160.) 

G. Bellotos-pipts. These are of two kinds, viz,: (a) for working a single pair of 
bellows, and {b) for working two pairs alternately. The former looks rather like the 
comer pipe of a drain, but that it was the mouthpiece of a pair of bellows i3 evident 
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from the way the pipes taper down at the end, as well as from the burnt condition 
of their nozzl&s, All are from the Parthian stratum in Sirkap. 

itn. Sk T *26—2,628; Block F; sq. 90-50*; straium III, Bellows 1 pipe of coarse red earthen- 
ware. Rear end damaged. Length id in. Cf. p, 166 supra. (PL 126, no, 161.) 


1 he other type (A), with a double pipe for two bellows, is represented by a single 
specimen from the Dharmarajika Stupa* viz.: 

162. Dh. r 16-720; mon. court A; 16 ft. below surface. Of good red clay with darker red 
slip. Length 63710. Cf. p. 278 mpra, (PJ. 126, no. 162*) 


/f. Crucibles, These are generally cup-shaped vessels with rounded bottom, 
some more splayed at the mouth than others. Only one lias a pointed bottom* 
They are made of a coarse sandy clay* grey in colour and much burnt from the 
furnace. 

165. SL 22-487; Block C J ; sq, 48-89'; stratum II. Cup-shaped crucible of coarse grey 
clay w r ith fused silica deposit on outer surface. Height j-j in. Traces of green patina inside, 
CF, p. 193 supra. (PL 126, no. 163,) 

164. Sk T "24-699; Block C; sq. 45 46'; stratum III. Similar, with thinner wall than usual. 
Height 2-87 in* Cf. p. 149, n. 2 supra. (PL 126, no. 164.) 

164, a, SIl '29-1,821; Block B f \ sq. 32^87'; stratum IV. Part of crucible lined thickly with 
burnt sandy clay and copper, Diam r 631 in. Cf. p. 132 mpra; A.S.R . (1929-30). p, 95, 

no. 174. 

165. Bm, *30-987; sq. 21-52'; stratum If* Similar, with pointed bottom. Height 2 in. 
(PL 126. no. 165.) 


/. Flesh-rubbers, In the prehistoric period Indian flesh-rubbers were frequently 
barrel-shaped or rounded. Cf. MJ,G* vot. 11, pp. 467-8, and vol, in* PL cxxxiil 
13-17, The later specimens from Taxila take the form of fiat square or oblong 
tablets roughened on both sides, or roughened on one side only* the other being 
provided with a loop-handle.. Only the handleless, simple form is found in the 
Bhir Mound. 

166. Bm. '20-14; J4 64'; stratum III. Flat rectangular flesh-rubber of red day heavily 
mixed with bajri and sand to make the surface rough, length 4-5 in. Probably used only for 
the soles of the feet. 

167* Bm. *20-211; sq, 38 28 1 ; stratum II. Similar, with incised cross-lines on both sides. 
Size 3 25 x 2 x 075 in. The clay is mixed heavily with lime instead of bajrl and Band and the 
surface Ls nut so rough as in the preceding one. (PL 129, /,) 

168. Sk. *29-2,453; Block B*; sq. 32-86'; stratum V. Same shape as Bhir Mound examples; 
but surface scored with more or less parallel lines of roughly cuneiform depressions, making 
a more elaborate pattern than the simple criss-cross lines on the Bhir Mound specimens. 
Scarcely any % 7 L Siae 4X 2-75 x o 75 in, Cf, p. rz6 supra. (PI. 129, x.) 

169. Sk. "28-1,662; Block F'; sq. 84 88'; stratum II, Similar, but furnished with a loop- 
handle at the back. 3-62 x 3 75 in. No hajri or lime. Later type from Sirkap. Cf. p. 182 supra. 
(PJ. 129, kl) 


J\ Two-handled pounder* One specimen only* 

170. Bm, '24-657; sq. 31*37'; stratum II r Of red clay mixed heavily with bajn \ length to in. 
Red wash. Perhaps for pounding sugar-cane or the like. (PL 126, no. 170,) 
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K. Plummets. 

171, Sk. 37-280: Block C'; sq. 4S'9 2 '; stratum VI, Plummet of truncated wedge-shape 
with transverse hole near narrower end for string. Length 2-5 in. Cf, p. 137 supra, 

171,0, Sk. 27-309; Block C'; sq. 45-92'; stratum VI. Similar to preceding, hut rectangular 
in shape. Length t-62 in, Cf. p. 127 supra. 

k Sk. 28-136, Block. 1 , sq, 13—93 ; stratum IV. Lenticular shape with edge grooved 
for string. Diam. 4*37 in. lied day mixed with bajri, {PI, 126, no. 171.) 

L. Finial. 

172 Bm. *13-72: stratum I. Height 9 5 in. It is posdhle that this may be a vessel with a 
pointed ba.-.e like the drinking goblets from Mohcnjo-daro, hut it seems more likely that it was 
a finial. {PL 126, no, 172.) 

M. Objects of uncertain purpose. 

173. Bm. 13-54, Small vessel, 3-56 x 1-93 in,, possibly a measure, with single compart¬ 
ment ms.de and a small hole at bottom. Buff day with buif wash. On either side is stamped 
a shun inscription. The one on the left is in Early Brahtiu character* and appears to read 
Kakubh — ant a or Rokiihhatta. I lie other, which is much blurred, appears to be in Kha- 
roshihi and to read Thathajaja . but ihe readings, for which I am indebted to the Government 
Epigraphy Jntiia ' lhe 1x31 vei y uncertain, See A.S.R. (1912), p. 41, no . 13; and 

ibid. (1919), PL xi, 11. from same hoard as 'Jewellery’, ch. jo, nos. 71, 72, So, 82, 81, 88, 

1 ju, 204-10; Copper and Bronze', ch. 28, no. 7: 'Seals’, ch. 34, nos. u. 28, a \ R.U,L\ 
™* 39 - niJ - 39 - For further details of hoard, see pp. iio-ri supra. (PL 126, no. 173.) 

1j 4. Rm. 19-1,222; sq, zy-aft ; stratum II, Similar but interior divided into three comparr- 
menta. Length 5 25 in. Base pierced laterally with small hole communicating with central 
compartment only. Fine red day with darker red wash, (PL 126, no. 174; and PL iap,jr.) 


Class XX\. Miniature vessels (nos. 175—83) 

Many miniature vessels have been found on the Biiir Mound and a few in the 
lower strata of Sirkap. Apart from their size, they resemble the handis, gkar 3 $ t 
lotus, beakers and other every day vessels enumerated above. Manv of them were 
probably made as children’s playthings ; others mav have been used for cosmetics 
or for other purposes that can now only be surmised. Nos. 175-80 are from the 
lihir Mound; nos. 181 and 182 from the sixth and fifth strata in Sirkap; no 185 
from the Parthian city of Sirkap. The last mentioned and no, 180 are of grey clav, 
the others of red day. For similar miniature vases of Parthian date from Mesopo¬ 
tamia, cf. Debevoise, op. cit. nos. 38-62 and 307-16. 

* 75 . Bin-' 1 5 - 3 - 1 "; stratum II, Flat-based jar with wide-open mouth and pear-shaped bodv 
Height 1-5 in. (PL 126, no. 175.) r )m 

176. Bm. 21-1,531; sq. 4572'; stratum III. Similar, with squat body and tali neck. Height 
1*05 in. (PL 126, no. 176.} 6 

(Pl'Taf^no I ?-)* 9 ^ 79 " 1 Btra,Um L Spouted P ot with ****** (broken). Diam. 2 in. 

178, Bm. ’ 20 - 5531 sq- 34^8'; stratum II. Bowl with flat base, carinated aides and roll rim 
Diam. 1*42 in. (PL 126, no. 17S.) * 

*79, Bm. ’*9-173; sq- ij u'; stratum I. Deep bowl with flared mouth and flat base 

Putin, 1*6in, (PI. rz6, no r 179,) 
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180, Bm. *15-344; stratum IT, Bowl with contracted neck; no rim. Diam. 1-8 in. (PI. 126, 
no. 180.) 

181. Sk. 29—3,164; Block 1'; sq, 11 ! stratum VT. Open-mouthed pot with rounded 
bottom and four holes in neck for suspension. Grooved hand round shoulder. Height 1-7 in. 
(PJ. 126, no, i8i.) 

r8a. Sk. ’28-5+0; Block t'; sq. 13 88'; stratum V. Bowl with flat base, everted rim and 
concave outer sides, Diam. 145 in. {PI. 126, no, jSs.) 

183, Sk. *19-1,451; Block D’; sq, 57-109'; stratum II, Bowl with round bottom and without 
rim. Diam. 1*53 in. (PI. 126, no. 183,) 


Class XXVI. Vases in human shape (nos. 184-5) 

For an anthropoid vessel from Sdeucia, cf. Debevoise, op. at. no. 332 and 
PI. xi. There seems no reason, however, to regard the Taxila specimens as other 
than Indian. 

184. Bm. ’30-587; sq. 31-66'; stratum III. Part of squat vessel, roughly in human form. 
i.c_ with head in the round, arms and necklace in relief. Diana. 3-25 in. Sandy ted day, well 
burnt, no slip or wash. {PJ, 126, no. 184.) 

185. Sk. 12; Trench Ago; stratum II. Miniature squat vessel with flat bottom. Height 
1-87 in. Neck and head missing. Two human arms extend from neck over shoulder of vase. 
Tiny hole at navel. Clay red, with red wash. (PS. 126, no. iSq.) 

Class XXVII. Covers, lids and stoppers of vessels (nos. 186-201) 

In the list that follows * cover f , as distinguished from ‘ lid', is used to designate 
only the saucer-like coverings of wide-mouthed vessels, which were peculiarly 
characteristic of ancient India in both prehistoric and historic times. 

Type a. Concave saucer-like cavers, with jhired or flanged rims and without buss 
inside. For similar covers of Parthian date in Mesopotamia, see Debevoise, op .» at. 
nos. 20-34. 

186. Bm. *20-572; sq. 23-38'; Stratum II. Of red sandy clay with dark red wash. DLrni. 
+75 in, (PL 126. no. 186.) 

187. Dh. '15-1,213; man. court A; 3 ft. below surface. With flanged inner edge to rim 
and projecting base. Red day with traces of darker red wash. Diana. 3-75 in. Cf, p. 278 supra. 
(PI. 126, no, 187,) 

Type b. Similar to preceding, but with central boss inside , serving as a handle. Cf. 

‘ Silverware \ ch. 29, Class X, nos. 20, a, b. For prehistoric examples of the same 
type of lid, cf. M.l.C. p. 307 and PI. lxxxh, type X. Similar covers, probably 
imported from India, have been, found at Jerodet Nasr in Mesopotamia{?3500B.C.). 
Covers of the same kind are still in use in Sind. 

188. Bm. ’2i-75;sq, 11-51'; stratum II, Ban in-shaped cover of a large store-jar with knobbed 
handle in centre. Diam. 14-5 in, Coaraish pale red day, poorly burnt. No wash. Double 
moulding beneath rim, (PJ. i a6, no. 18S,) 

189. Sk. *12-523; Block F; sq. 88-64'; stratum III. Basin-shaped cover of store-jar, similar 
to preceding. Diam, 11*25 Boss handle hollow. Two small lugs on outside of rim (one 
missing). Good red clay (brittle), with darker red wash on inside and upper half of outside. 
Cf. p, 166 supra. (PL 126, no. 189.) 
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190. Jn, 16-276; cell to; 16 ft, below surface. Saucer-like cover, of reddish buff clay. 
Diam. 4-5 in. Wide concave rim. Much blackened in monastery fire, Cf. p. $8$tupra. (PL 126, 

no. 190.} 

191. Ratta 1'ind ’27-66; 4 ft, 1 in. below surface. Similar, with carinated sides and everted 
rim widely splayed. Diam. 456 in. Sandy red day, poorly burnt, with pinkish wash. (PI. 126, 
no. 191.) 

Type c. Simple concave cover with loop-handle. 

192. I!m, i 5 — 354 ^ stratum II. Frilled rim. Coarse red clay mixed with bajrl and sand, 
No wash, Diam. 10 in. {PL ufi, no. 192.) 

Type d. Funnel-shaped cover. 

T 93 * Sk. 18-1,53®; Block F'; sq. Sz.-S5'; stratum IE. Of red day, well burnt, without wash. 
Diam. 775 in. Everted and slightly drooping rim. Cf. p. 182 supra , (PI. 126, no. 193.) 

Type e, Convex lids with boss-handle above t with or without rims. 

1 94 - 1 5 "3 5 ° I stratu mil, D i am. z • 12 in. Light huff- re d c lay. T races of darker red wash, 

(Pi. 1 26, no. 194.) 

195. Sk. 13-1,098; Block E; gq. 76-55’; stratum II. Of fine red day, Diam. 410. Presence 
of wash uncertain. Cf. p. 162, n. 1 supra. (PI, tab, no. rqj.) 

Type/. Dome orfimal-shapedstoppers, 

196.. Sk. 29—1,991; Block B'; sq, 31-87'; stratum V. Dome-shaped stopper. Height 3-12 in, 
Good red clay with red wash. Grooved hands on outside. Top broken. Cf. p. 126 supra. 
(PL 126} no. 196,) 

197, Sk, 29-778; Block D'; sq. 65-111'; stratum 111 . Finial-shaped stopper of red clay 
mixed with bajn. Height 5-5 in. Darker red wash, (PJ. 126, no, 197,) 

T ype g, Stoppers surmounted by grotesque heads, animals, etc. This type has been 
found only on the Bhir Mound in strata II and III. 

198- Bin. 20-259: sq. 35-62'; stratum TI. Solid stopper surmounted by a head of fawn(?) 
with protruding earn above. Height 2-38 in. Red clay with pinkish wash. {PL 130, u.) 

199. Bm, 20-1,626; sq. 3439'; stratum II, Solid stopper surmounted by head of monkey (?) 
with wide-open mouth, protruding teeth and prominent eyes. Height 2 in. (PI. 130. b.) ' 

^00. Bm. 30-919; s 4- ^’55'; stratum III. Round hollow stopper with projecting rim and 
convex top surmounted by recumbent animal. Height 2 in. Pierced laterally with two small 
holes beneath rim. Red day; dark red wash. (PI, 127, no. 200,) 

201. Bm. ’21-1.942; sq. 12-27'; stratum III. Stopper for vessel with pinched mouth (cf. 
Class XII1. b, above). Height 1-8710. Band of incised chevrons above, with elephant’s (?) 
trunk to one side. Clay pole red. No wash. (PL 127, no, 201.) 


C lass XXVIII, Ring and solid jar-stands (nos. 202-7) 

Type a. Ring-stands for large cutis, gharas, etc., with open or closed fop , For 
Indian jar-stands of prehistoric date, cf. M.I.C. PL LXXXin, nos. 44-60. For a 
somewhat similar jar-stand to no. 203, of Parthian date from Mesopotamia, cf, 
Dcbevoise, op, at. no. 331, 

202. Rm. "30-22/5; stratum III. Hollow ring-stand with contracted neck, everted rim and 
bradini: round neck. Diam. io-z in. Red clay; grey core; dark red w-aah. 

203, Sk. "14; 'French A 502; stratum II. Similar, of red clay, with grey core; no wash. 
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Diam. 10’37in. Sharply contracted at middle; heavy drooping roll-rim; hollow ring-base, 
(PL 127, no, 303,) 

204, a, b, r, Sk. ’14-) ,364; stratum II. Similar, with concave closed top and sharp angular 
rim. Height 475 in. Red clay, well burnt. For this type compare also Dm. ' 15—355 (204, b) 
and Bin. ’24-633 (204, c), (PL 127, no. 204. a, b and e.) 


Type b. Solid stands for earthenware vessels or other objects, 

205. Bid. ’13-176; stratum IT. Solid stand of coarse sandy red day with grey core. Height 
3*5 in, (PL 127, no. 205.) 

206. Sk. ’12; Trench A 454; stratum TI. Similar of coarse sandy day, red with grey core, 
Diam. 6 in. (PL 137, no. zo6.) 

207. Sk. '28-898; Block E'; sq. 78 93'; stratum II. Similar, with tenon hole on top. Fine 
red day without wash. Height 2-25 in, Cf. p. 184 supra . (PL 127, no. 207.) 


Class XXIX. Drain and other pipes, gargoyles and gutters (nos. 208-14) 

Type a. Drain pipes ivith spigot-and-faucet joints. The pipes have usually one 
end contracted, the other flared, so that they could be fitted one into another. 

208, Sk. ’27-B95, B 7; stratum I. Several specimens of drain pipes, varying in length from 
12*5 to 14 5 in. The wider end is flared, the narrower end incurved. Red clay, well burnt. 
(PL 127, no, 208.) 

209, Bm, '21-1,514; sq, 41'137'; stratum II. Angle pipe. Length 12-25 ‘ n * Larger diam. 
475 in. ; smaller diam. 3-75 in. Coaree red day with grey core. (PL 127, no. 209,) 

Type b. Smaller pipes for uncertain purpose. They may have been used in water- 
stills. Cf. Class XIX above. 

210, Sk. '12—688; Block F; sq. 89-65': stratum II; length 10-87 in. Red day without 
wash. Prominent flange 1-5 in. from one end, the other end slightly splayed. Cf. p. 166 
supra. (PI. 127, no, 3to.) 

in. Sk. '14-956; Main Street; sq, 45-72'; stratum III. Length 6-11 in. (AST?. (1914), 
PI, m, 36), Coarsish red clay mixed with some hajri. (PL 127, no. 211.) 

Type c. Roof gargoyles . 

2r3. Sk. ‘19-1,137; Block D'; sq. 55115'; stratum II. Length 14 in. Outer diam. at wider 
end 5-5 in. Outer diam, at narrower end 4-2 in. Ribbed on inside only. Coarse red chy 
mixed with bajri\ grey inside, CF. p. 190 supra. (PL 127. no. 212,) 

213. Sk. '14-277; Block K; sq. 183-42', stratum TI. Length 15-5 in. Larger diam. 7 m,; 
smaller diam. 4-5 in. Coarse red day mixed with bajrl. Cf. p, 176 supra ; A.S.R, (1914), 
PI. xxn, 54. (PL 127, no. 213.) 

Type d. Open gutters. 

214. Bm. '19-650; sq. 36-11'; stratum II. Open gutter of coarse red day mixed with sand 
and bajrt. Length 11-5 in. Half-baked core. (PI. 137, no. 214) 

213. Sk. '33-203; Block 1'; sq. 10-88'; stratum II, Similar, of coarse red day with grey 
core. Length to in Tapers somewhat towards one end. Cf. p. 196 supra. 
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Group B. PAINTED AND GLAZED WARE 

Painted pot ten' is rare at Taxila; glazed ware still rarer. What there is falls into 
the following classes: 

(ff) Red-and-black painted ware (Class XXX), 

(b) Coarse brown-and-buff painted ware (Class XXXI). 

(c) Greek black varnished ware (Class XXXI1). 

(</) Parthian glazed ware (Class XXXIII). 


Class XXX. 


Local red-atid-biaek painted ware (nos. 216—24) 


The decoration of pottery in black designs on a red ground was practised in 
India as far back as the Chaleo I ithic period and has lasted on to the present day 
At Mohenjo-daro and Harappa the red slip was obtained either by mixing red 
ochre with the tliinned-out day of the slip or by applying the ochre alone to the 
surface dissolved in water or mixed with gum; for the black, brown or purplish- 
brown designs manganiferuus haematite was used. The same materials were also 
used in historic times at Taxila, and are still in use in the Panjab to-day. 1 

1 he paste employed for red-and-black painted ware is either burnt red through¬ 
out, or is red only on the outer surface and grey in the core. The former kind is 
invariably found in the earlier specimens from the Uhir Mound and Sirkap; the 
latter m the later wares from the Dharmarajika Stupa/The day is usually more 
finely levigated than lor the ordinary unpainted wares and mixed more carefully 
with a ddgraissant of fine sand, but the paste of the local red-and-black ware is 
by no means so fine as that of the Greek black varnished ware, which is grey 
m colour, sometimes -with a red slip. 

The red earth used for colouring is found in most districts of India. In the 
north it is known variously as gem (Skr. Hft*), bmm, kdbis, kabm, Id! mm, etc. 
As in prehistoric times, it was either mixed with the slip or dissolved in <mm or 
water and washed over the surface before the first firing. 

The shapes on which painted red and black decoration is found are: amphorae 
and bell-shaped amphorae, handled jugs, jars, beakers, bowk, pans, snouted 
ghar&s, handls, and in fact most of the vessels, except the very large ones which 
were in everyday use. These painted vases have been found at all periods repre 
sented at Taxila, except in the earlier strata in the Bhir Mound, and it is likclv 

enough that tlieir absence there may be due to mere chance, since the area excavated 
is a relatively small one. 

The slip or wash of ochre (red oxide) on which the designs are laid in black 
liters m no respect from the slips and washes on the unpainted wares. The finest 

tZZ th r, Mound. In these specimens, the clay was fiudv 

levigated and burnt brittle; after firing, the red oxide slip was burnished with a 

p hshcr, probably on the wheel. Burnishing could be done either with a pebble, 

1 Cf, Monograph on the Pottery and Glass Industrial of the Panjab (1890-1). p. 3, 
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tiiutli or any other smooth object; or even with a woollen cloth on the wheel, as it 
is often done to-day. 

For the convenience of the painter, the horizontal bands in these Bhir Mound 
vases were outlined with siiallaw grooves or incised lines turned on the wheel. 
The black mangamferous paint was applied after the burnishing, and the vase 
then subjected to a second firing. In some of the later examples from Sirkap 
(e,g, no. 222 infra) the same method was employed, but the grooved bands were 
broader. In the early medieval pottery die horizontal bands were usually put on 
with a brush on the wheel. 

The painted designs comprise only the simplest motifs, viz. from the Jlhir 
Mound—parallel bands, chequered triangles, network patterns and Vandykes; 
from Sirkap—dog-tooth ornaments, chevrons, loops, swags, lattice triangles, 
quatrefoil crosses, trees and birds. From later strata at the Dharmarajiks and 
EthaUa^ Stupas, etc.—parallel bands, loops, zigzags, wavy lines, scrolls, network 
bands and foliage. 

Idie technique of tills red-and-black ware appears to be Indian, but Greek, 
Saka and Parthian influences manifest themselves m the shapes and decorative 
motifs, e.g. in the amphora found in Sirkap, no. 221, which is described below. 


216. 13 m, ‘ 12-66; stratum II. Handled jug. Height 10 In, (A,S,R, (1912). P), xxxix. g, 2.) 
Good clay muted with sand, burnt red throughout. Probably pinched mouth. Cordon 
mouldings at base irul top of neck. Darkish red slip, burnished. Shoulder decorated with two 
broad bands; in the lower one, network; in the upper, lattice triangles. Lower baud outlined 
with incised lines. (Pis. 127, no. 216; 130, c .) 

217. Elm, '30-694; sq, 31 64'; stratum IV or HI. Plat-based jar. Height 775 in. Good red 
pottery, well baked, with darker red slip. Band of linear decoration around shoulder, outlined 
by two parallel grooves made on wheel. Doubtful whether originally burnished or not. 
(PJ. 127, Bu r Z 17.) 

217, a. Sb '29-1*895; Block B'; sq. 35-89"; stratum IV. Saucer with rim decorated with 
linear pattern in black paint, DLam. 3-62 in. 

2(8- Sk, ‘27-39(3; TrenchD 146; stratum IV. Cup with everted rim. Dtam. 575 in. Good 
tfcd clay, well burnt. Darker red slip inside. Decorated with lattice triangles and flora] motifs. 
(PI. ray, no. 21S + ) 

219. Sk. 1 12—827; Block G; sq. 113*64*; stratum III h Cup^ with everted rim and double- 
loop handle on one side. Dtam. 5 in, Good, red, well-burnt day* with darker red slip. Pointed 
decoration on interior of rim consisting of three lattice triangles alternating with floral motifs. 
Cf. p, 168 mpra* (PL 127, no. 219.) 

220, Sk H 1 12-757! Block G; sq. j r 2-64'; stratum II. Flared standard goblet. Height 4-12 in. 
Good red sandy paste; darker red wash inside and out. Three grooved lines round neck. 
CL p. r68 supra. (PL 127, no, 220.) 

22 s. Mahal (Sirkap) '25-194; sq. 54*72'; 3 ft_ 4 in, below surface. Two-handled amphora 
of Greek ahape. Height 9-12 in. One handle missing; Fine light red sandy day; dark red 
slip. Timer bands of painted decoration: one of hatched chevrons on shoulder below neck; the 
others, below the shoulder p of network and double bops or swags, Cf. p. 216 supra. (Pis. 127, 
no. 221; 130, d .) 

ziz. Sk. '29-656: Block R J ; sq. 32-90"; stratum IV. Fragment of bell-shaped amphora. 
Diiirm 6-75 in. Good red day, with dark red slip and three bands of painted ornament. In the 
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middle band, below the carinated shoulder, the triple chevrons are relieved alternately with 
figures of cocks. The swags in the lowest band have pendants hanging between them. (PL *2? 
no. 222.) 

22 i- SL 14-242; block K; sq, 165*34'; stratum III. Lid of casket or tun, Diam. 875 in. 
(. 4 . S.R. (1^14), Pi, xxi, 43,) Fine red sandy clay with dark red slip. No burnishing. Outside of 
fid decorated with four lattice triangles alternating with trees and peacocks. No other specimen 
of this type of lid has heen found. Possibly it was a lid of a funerary urn. Peacocks, believed 
to carry the souls of the departed to the abode of Yama, are figured on funerarv urns of the 
later prehistoric period at llarappa, but whether they have any such significance here is un¬ 
certain. Cf. p. 176 supra. (P|. 127, no. 223.) 

N.B. '1 he somewhat irregular concentric circles on this example have not been drawn with 
ibe help of the wheel. 


224. Bhallar Stupa ‘16-26. Near monastery walla. 6 ft. 3 in. below surface. Squat 
cannated jar {hartdT), Height 3-62 in. Coarse day heavily mixed with bajri and sand. Thin red 
wash ; hand of network on shoulder. Probably of early medieval period (c. fifth century ad) 
(PI. 1*7, no. 224.) * ' *' 


Class XXXI. Brottm-and-buff painted mure (no. 225) 

This class is represented by only one specimen—a large water-bottle from 
birkap. 

225. Sk. *27-39; Trench D 34 ! stratum IL Water-bottle of coarse red clay mixed with bmri 
&and ', D,a [ n i' I+ j 5 ili- Sllp qf crean] y white, with purple-brown design. The design 
14 dl ' lllc< * mto broati bands cd S ed with beaded or running spiral borders and divided into 
panels containing stars, triangles and conventional foliate devices. This specimen, which dates 
from the first century a.d., was probably brought to Taxila by a traveller from the west It 
dofe, not appear to be of local manufacture. The water-bottle is furnished with three pierced 
lugs for suspension. The rosettes in the panda call to mind some sherds of provincial Greek 
pottery from Sebastopol in the British Museum. See Zahti in Arch. Anz. (.007), p 211 For 
other articles found with this water-bottle, see vol. 1, p. 197, no. 5. (PL 127^10! 225.) 


Class XXXII. Greek black ware (nos. 226-8) 

The specimens of this ware are few. Most of them come from the Bhir Mound 
and appear to be as early as the fourth century b.c. Two fragments come from 

Hathi-/f 0m 3 JePti I ° f 18 and 17 h ' res P ective, y surface, another from 

Hathial from near the surface. In all these fragments the paste is grey, finely 

levigated in the smaller vessels, coarser and mixed with a large pmpoS 

of sand tn the larger. In all cases it is covered with a fine slip. R Jy in some 

pecimens, burnt red in others ;* and the shp again is covered with black paint and 

m most cases varnished. The ware is pure Greek. Whether it was imported or 

as S3m 3 n UnCerta ^; Fra ^ mcnts of ,his have been found as far afield 

of : r !? h | near nareS ^7 he bkck P aint to hav « been composed of oxide 
on and manganese. The colourless varnish subsequently applied was made of 

*-» **— *- - It. 
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saltpetre and soda. (Cf. Rayet et Coilignon, Histone de la Ceramiquegrecque (iSSS), 
Introd. p. xii.) 

226, a, b, Bm. '30-334 an( ^ 55 °! *<!■ 25-52'; stratum I. Two fragments of a large mixing- 
bowl (Ara/rr). One piece {8-5 x 7*43 ’ n -J belongs to the body of the bowl and is decorated in 
relief with a conventional fluted leaf pattern or lotus and a bead*and-reel border. The other 
(5-62 *3*81 in.) is the lower half of one of the handles. It is composed of three stems in une, 
and is adorned at the base with a head of Heracles, or, perhaps, of Alexander the Great in the 
guise of Heracles, wearing the lion's skin. Tic clay is blackish grey and mixed freely with sand; 
the slip brownish red; the paint grey-black without varnish. (PJs. 130, e,/\ 20+, a.) 

227, Bm. '20-269; sc l- 22*54'; stratum II. Fragment (3-25x2-31 in.) perhaps from the 
neck of the vase described above. The paste and technique are in all respects similar. Decorated 
with a stamped rosette in relief. (PL 128, no. 227.) 

228, Bm. ’30-1,025; sq. 28-65'; stratum IV. Fragment of a bowl with flared mouth, 
decorated with conventionalised lotus pattern in high relief. Length 3-5 in. Thin black paste 
'vdl burnt; black paint, highly varnished. The design is convex on the outer side, concave on 
the inner. Evidently a 'stray' from one of the later strata. (Pis. 128, no, 238; 130, f.) 

Hie other fragments from the Bhir Mound are all plain but highly polished. They come 
from depths of 13 ft., 11 ft. 6 in. and 7 ft. 

Class XXXIII. Parthian glased ware 

The few examples of glazed ware found at Taxila are the wine amphorae im¬ 
ported into India by’ the Parthians. They have already been described under 
Class H, d. 


Group C. INCISED, EMBOSSED, APPLIQUE 
AND RUSTIC WARES 

Class XXXIV. Incised ware (nos. 229-33) 

Of vessels decorated with incised designs other than mere horizontal grooved 
bands there are five examples, one of grey ware from the Bhir Mound, three of 
grey ware from Sirkap, and one of red ware from the same site. Plain grey ware is 
not uncommon at Taxila, and was almost certainly a local manufacture, but the 
five specimens of incised ware may be taken from their shapes or designs, as well 
as from their rarity, to have been imported, though not all from the same locality. 
No. 229 is in a class by itself, dating from about the fifth century n.c. Nos. 230 
and 231 are referable to the first century o.c. and nos. 232 and 233 to the first 
century A.D. 

229. Bm. *30-746; sq. 32*61'; Stratum IV. Squat flask of unique shape at Taxila. Height 
5*5 in. Dark grey day mixed heavily with sand. No slip, Decoration of incised chevron and 
cross patterns. Convex base, as so often in early ware. c. fifth century BX, (Pi. no. 229,) 

230. Sk. '29-2,947; Block C'; sq. 45-93'; stratum IV. Shallow plate, Diam. 10 in. Clay 
dark grey. No slip. Incised lotus in centre and scroll pattern in outer band; the pairs of 
almond-shaped lozenges in the middle band suggest the influence of Jncrusted jewel work, 
exemplified in the silver paterae described under * Silverware \ ch. 29, nos, 14, a, b. Traces of 
red paint on the tiro and in some of the incised buds. (PI. 128, no. 230.) 
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231. St. *27-128; Trench E; stratum IV. Shallow plate. Diam, jo in. Clay light grey 
No slip. Rim decorated with incised line and crescent-like repeat. In middle band is a pair 
of tlciirs-dc-Iy* and birds with buds in their beaks. (PL 128, no. 331.) 

232. Sk. "28-1,172; Block F'; sq. 86 91'; stratum II. Fragment of lota with hands of 
incised chevrons and scroll pattern round shoulder. Length 5-9 in. Grey clay. Parthian 
period. Cf. p, 182 supra. (PI. 128, no. 232.) 

233. Sk, 27 -1,143; Block K ; sq. * 5+'93 ' stratum III, Bowl with incurved rim. Height 
2 5 m. Red clay with dark red wash, sprinkled with mica. Cf. p. 180 tspra. (PL t3 8, no. 233.) 


Class XXXV, Embossed and stamped ?aare (nos, 

^ Type a. Hellenistic. The earliest embossed ware found at Taxila comes from the 
Bhir Mound and is definitely Hellenistic in character, 1 

234, Bm. 30-615; sq. 29-64'. This is a fragmentary water-bottle of pale pink day, with 
bun-cream slip and darbsh red paint, found in stratum III, Length 7-75 in. Bod, sides are 
decorated with 1 moulded design consisting of a central medallion surrounded by a vine-scroll 
with a roulette border on the outside. Cf. no. 225 and p. 104 supra. (Pis. 128, no. 234; no, A j 

235. Another fragment (Bm, 4 ro; sq. 28-59'), from stratum III, is of light red clay 

finished with a tkrkish red slip on the outside and decorated with roulette bordering, run- 
tung spirals and floral scrolls. Length 4 3 in. (Pis. 128, no. 235; 130, £.) *' 

. 336 q A third “!* somewhat coarser fragment which also comm from the same level (Bm 
*i 4 r ; T sq - *£ 5 J ) ? of red paste sprinkled with mica, wiih a pinkish red wash on the 
outside. Length 8-5 ,n. Its decoration consists of a repent of simple almond-shaped bosses in 

rtSnlT" T ( 5 rQUJ the uf tht «*■ possibly in imitation of lotus-buds and 

evidently copied from encrusted or embossed metal-ware. (Pis. 128, no. 236; 130 

237- o a little later period belongs a little shallow bowl with flared mouth (Dm \ 20 -;So- 

2 VT ' f C ^“ I 1 de0(H ^ d « only below the neck cordon with an ivy send! 

centred with a medallion nn the bottom. Diam. 4-87 in. The paste of this bowl is fine red 

Tm ]y rT U n Uml ' i l are lh,n - For ,he sha P e - cf the bowl in Dalton's The 

[f ha St\h XUS ' P S 2 , u°' lS ‘ WhiCh 15 enibfJ5sed vrith dcs «E“ underneath, and the plain 
sdver bowl m the same work. p. 120, no. ,8o. Dalton compares the vessels carried hy men in 

the sculptures of Persepohs (Flandin et Coste. vol. 11, Pis. 105-S). 1 (PL. 128, no 217 no A I 
238. On another small jar from the Bhir Mound (Bm. ’24-192; so. 31 6 4 ' smnum m 
l it pattern, though equally Greek, is more formal, being constructed of parallel bands each 

monfd'o? ® Clt!f . rc f aced betWL ‘ cn thc shoulder and neck. The motifcare bead-and-rJl 
tn uldmgs, lutus-buds, concentric circles and eight-pointed stars in circles. The top and 
bottom bead-and-reel moulding and the lotus-bud repeat are applique; the other designs are 

ZZLTt^ surface , of ^ T- Tht clay rf ** — biightt? 

K h, r r no , p nr n h Height ^ 28 ( pja -«». 23S; 130, m .> y 

HellcmsttL embossed ware of the same character as that found in the Bhir Mound is also 
found m the lowest strata of Sirkap, - u na is also 

This embossed ware seems to have heco second cousin to the well-known Mmm n * , 

Campanian wares which derived From a common HeUmktic T Mcganan, Arnrtm* and 

in Asia Minor, Africa Gaul Bclctiim Germanv r r .1. t f \ ? ' lr “ Cjrne to be much imitated 
in the late Hellenistic period was near Pctgamutri Cf I H \Me ™ nt T e o{ n^ofacture 

Cf. alio Cample Rendu (1880), p. 323; Atlas, PL m, fig. y ' 
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239. Sk. ’29-3,12l, a ; Block A' ; sq. 20*90'; stratum V. Fragment of bowl (length 275 in ) of 
fine red paste with light red wash, decorated with vine and other floral patterns in moulded 
relief (Pis* 128, no. 239; 130, L) 

240. Sk. 28-329; Block 1 ; sq, io-SS"; stratum VI or V. Fragment of fine red clay (length 
2 in.) with red wash. Part of horse in low relief (Pis. 128, no. 240; 131, a.) 

Type b. Local embossed ware with figural designs, m imitation of Hellenistic 
moulded ware. The examples of Hellenistic moulded ware described above may 
have been either imported or made, possibly with the help of imported dies or 
moulds, at Taxila itself. 

241. Sk. 29—3,121; from same spot as no. 239. Fragment of vase which is evidently 3 local 
imitation of Hellenistic ware. Length 6 25 in. It is of good grey day burnt to red on both 
faces with a palish red wash on the outside. On the convex outer face, which formed the 
shoulder of the vase, are two bands of figures in low relief with a chevron border above and 
debased egg-and-leaf pattern below, in the upper band are pairs of dancing female figures 
alternating with single figures seated in chairs. In the lower band are two warriors on horseback 
with lances in hand, while a third is standing in front of them holding a club or sword, and two 
others are leading their horses. (Pi, 131, fr.) 

242. In another specimen, which comes from the Dharmarajika Stupa, the design is even 
more characteristically Indian (Dh. ’30-187; B6; 3 fit. below surface). It is the base of a bow l 
stamped with a medallion of a lion and an elephant in relief Length 3-6 in. It is just such 
a medallion as Is found on the Bhurhut and ban chi (stupa II) railings, and is to be assigned 
to the first century B.c, (PI, 131, r.) 

Type c. Embossed ware with geometric patterns in relief Examples of a simpler 
and somewhat later kind of moulded ware are furnished bv the small water-bottle 
and fragment of a larger vessel described below as well as by two of the actual 
moulds—one entire and one fragmentary—used in the making of this class of 
potter}'. The moulds of these vessels, like those for Samian bowls, are decorated 
with the help of small stamps, the design on the stamp being repealed as often as 
required. The mould is then fired and used in one or more pieces for impressing 
the design on the vessels. In this class of ware, the original stamps are positive, 
i.e, in relief, the moulds arc negative, and the finished vase, again, is in relief. The 
clay is turned on the wheel, then pressed into the mould with the hand or tamping 
tool (thatrvd), and the inner face is then finished off with a stiff brush, the marks 
of which are clearly visible. 

243. Sk, 29—2,484; Block B ; sq. 28*89'; Stratum IV. Small circular water-bottle with twn 
pierced lugs at sides. Height 3-37 in. Brownish red sandy day. No slip or wash. On each 
side, starred flower medallion in relief, with band of five-pointed stars alternating with four 
parallel lines. Probably a foreign import, (Pis. 128, no. 243; 131, d.) 

244. Bj, ’24-67; 4 ft. below surface. Fragment of large bowl. Length 6-25 in. Embossed 
on outside with hands of rosettes, iutus buds, and cable bonier in relief. Grey clay, burnt 
reddish brown on outside. Thin reddish wash. (PI. 13 r, e,) 

’tS 1 Bh. 30—630; sq. 19' 15 l 5 ft- below surface, Negative mould for stamping patterns in 
reliefs on shoulder of vases, Diam. 97 in. Pinkish-buff day with thin wash. The pattern 
consists of stars alternating with dotted pentagons between beaded roulette borders. The stars 
and dotted pentagons were stamped on the clay with separate stamps, the effect of the stamping 
being to raise round protuberances on the convex side of the mould. (Pis. 128, no. 245; 1 3 1,/) 
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246. bk. 12; Trench A260; stratum II. Similar to preceding. Length 1012 in. Well burnt 
red cky with smooth red slip on inner side. Band of rosettes on background of dotted triangles 
made with roulette. 1 (PI, 131, g.) 

247. Dh. ’30-225; Cliir Tope A, 6; alt. 3 in. below surface. Saucer-shaped mould for 
stamping bottoms of small bowls, decorated with two bands of toothed pattern. Dtam, 3 t in. 
Rough red day. No slip, (PI. 128, no. 247.} 

Other specimens of the same kind are Dh. 427, Dh. ’30^1/2, Dh. 1,068, Dh, ] ,166. 


Type d . Stamped ware with inane patterns stamped directly on the day with a 
positive stamp {in relief). Both red and grey days are used for this ware. No. 247, a 
is of the Greek or pre-Greek period. Nos. 248 and 249 are of the Saka-Parthian 
period. No. 250, like no. 251, is probably of the early medieval period, 

Sit. 30-554; Block C ; sq. 49-86 ; stratum VII. Two fragments of grey terra-cotta 
diah, Rim decorated by roulette with row of pendants. Fine grey day and wash Leneth - 
and 4*5 in. & ' 

24S, Sk, 29-1,930; Block B r ; sq. 31 -89'; stratum IV. Two-handled amphora of fine dark 
grey day. IIe,ght 7 25 in. Smooth finish, without slip. Three bands of pendants and con¬ 
centric circlets round shoulder. (PI, 128. no. 248.) 

249, Sk. ’27-1,541; Bloch D’; sq.6i -ti8'; stratum III, Two-handied amphora (height 7 in.) 
decorated round shoulder with two bands of pendants and pot-hooks. Fine red sandv day 
well burnt; no slip. Cf. p. 190 supra, (Pis, raS, no, 249; 131, /.} 

250. Dhi. ’15 806: mon. court A; 5 ft. below surface. Fragment of cylindrical jar with low 
ring base Height 4 37 m. Red day with dark red slip outside. Design in twin vertical bands 
Wtth roulette-made pattern between. Another fragment of the same ware— noticeable by 
reason of its finely polished red surface—also comes from the Dharmarajika Stupa (Dh. 

Icngth 2 75 in,), tn this case the stamped pattern is more elaborate and finer in detail' 
Cf. p. 378 supra, (Pis. 128, no. 250; rj 1 „ A.) 

. 2 ? X ' j}: >IJ -78; mound D; t ft. 6 in. below surface. Kuza with handle and spout. Height 
5 "5 in. fine grey clay without slip. Floral band stamped round shoulder, Probahlv medieval 
Cf. p, 229 supra. (PI. 128, no. 251,) 1 


In Class XXXV may also be included 3 number of small lion masks in relief 
used for decorating the sides of vessels. They come only from the Sirkap and 
DhamiarajiM sites, and are of Parthian date and almost certainly imitated from 
Hellenistic prototypes. That they were made with the help of the moulds is clear 
not only from the masks themselves but from the discovery of one of the actual 
moulds from which they were stnick. These masks aro of a piece with the walls of 
the vessels and cannot be detached from them. Evidently a blob of day was worked 
mto the wall while it was still wet, moulded into shape with the matrix and then 
finished off by hand; but seeing how thin the walls of the vessels were and how 
relatively heavy the lion heads, it must have been difficult to avoid pressing the 
walls out of shape. Three of tbese masks will suffice as examples, 

J, S t Si ' I5 n! r3 f\ m °^ be * 0W 5UTfACe - LWe from side of vessel 

M “" d * «“■ *** «. A.S.S. 


The roulette or ‘ runner’ is □ toothed wheel which can be run over the surface c 
produce a, line of tooth or other patterns. It was much used in the manufacture of 


clay so aa to 
rigiUaia. 
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253. Dh. '15-1,420; men. court A; 7 ft. below surface. Similar, 2 in. wide, (PL 131, m.) 

254, Dh. ‘15-r; debris. Similar, without [joint ur wash. Height 1*7510. A,S,R, (1915). 
PJ. v, ft. (PJ. 131, ft.) 

Z S5- JL ‘12-223; mound C; 2 ft. 6 itl. below surface. Terra-cotta mould for masks of 
lion’s head, used for decoration of vases. Of grey day, Diam. 2* 12 in. Cf. p. 224 supra. 
(PL 131, n.) 


Class XXXVI. Stumps for stamping pottery, textiles, etc. Found mainly in 
the second and third strata of Sirkap (nos. 256-69) 

Type a. Square tablet stamp with desigjis on all six faces . 

256. Sk. '15-876; Block A; sq. 23-68'; stratum II; size 3‘3 x 3*25 x 1-25 in. Red paste 
mixed with sand and mica. The patterns are simple geometric and scrolls. Probably used for 
stamping textiles. A S.R. ((915), Pi. VUi, d. Cf. p. 210 supra. (PL 204, ft.) 

Type b. Large circular stamps without handles. 

257. Sk. ’29-2,133; Block B; sq, 30-44’; stratum II. Of good sandy red clay, well burnt. 
Diam. 575 in. Floral medallion in circle with incomplete dotted border. Cf. pp, 148, no. 2, 
210 supra . (PI. 204, e.) 

258. Sk. *27-111; Block E'; sq. 75-92'; stratum It. Of coarse red clay. Diam. 6 in. Six- 
pointed star in circle, with latticed border round. Cf. p. 184 supra. (PI. 131,7.) 

Type c. Small stamps and seals with incuse devices. The earliest stamp or seal of 
this type comes from the Bhtr Mound. The engraving is much finer than on the 
other and later seals, which were used for the stamping of pottery. What particular 
purpose it served is not dear. 

259. Bm. ’24-652; sq. 13-63'; stratum I. Circular stamp with convex face and handle 
pierced laterally for string. Diam. 1-85 in. Fine red clay. No slip. Within circle of pendant 
drops, a horse-likc fabulous creature; in front of it, a two-pronged fork. Below, a man 
grasping a long lance in two hands, its point directed against the horde’s middle. Indifferent 
Workmanship. (PI. 204,/.) 

260. Sk. ’28-796', Block E'; sq. 79-93'; stratum II. Square stamp with pierced handle of 
brownish sandy clay. Size 1-37 x 1-37 in, Quatrefoll cross design. On back of handle, rough 
human figure—possibly a potter's mark. Cf. pp. 184, 206, 210 supra. (PL 204, g.) 

261. Sk. '14-498; Block D'; sq. 63*77'; stratum III, Circular stamp with conical pierced 
handle. Diam. 2 in. Good red clay; no slip. Device, incuse quatrefoii in double circle. 
Cf. pp. 190, 206, 210 supra. (PL 204, A.) 

262. Sk, ’24-425; Block C; sq. 40-48'; stratum II. Cylindrical stamp with hemispherical 
end. Diam. *75 in. No handle. Derice pf two concentric circles incuse, with dots between. 
Good red day. Cf. p, 149, n. 2 supra. (PI. 204, r.) 

263. Jl. ’13-28; mound C; 5 ft. below surface. With conical handle, not pierced. Length 
2-37 in. Brownish red sandy day. Intertwined knot device on face, Cf. p. 224 supra. 
(PL 204, ft.) 

264. Bj. '24-20; 4 ft- 6 in. below surface. Circular stamp with pierced handle. Diam. 
t*75 in. Darkish red day. Device, eight-pointed star in circle. Raised buss itl centre. 
(PL 204,1.) 

265. Ratta Find '27-29; 2 ft, 4 in. below surface. Circular stamp with pierced handle. 
Diam. 2 06 in. Clay coarse brownish red. Device, swastika and crescents. (PI. 204,7.) 


NT 
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Type d. Small stamps with two incuse devices, one at each end. 

266, Sk. '27-53; Block D; sq. ^-53'; stratum II. Circular stamp with beaded circle at 
larger end; uncertain device at smaller. Clay grey. Length 1 in. Cf. p. 155 supra. (Pi, 304, d.) 

267, Dh, '3t~ii2; sq. i4‘2i'; 8 ft, z in. below surface. Stamp with leaf-like device at one 
endj circular star at other. Of fine buff grey day. Length 1-2 in. Cf. p. 278 supra (PI. 204, /.) 

Type e. Stamps with raised devices. 

268. Sk. 12-896; Block K; sq. 177-66'; stratum II. Circular stamp with pierced squat 
corneal handle. Rough brownish red day. Raised device of iive-pctailediluwer. DLun. 1 62 in. 
(PI. 204, m.) 

269. rippaia ’22-173, Circular stamp. Dbm. 3-62 in. Handle broken. Very fine red day; 
pinkish red wash. Device of starred panels in beaded edging, surrounded by zigzag and milled 
borders. It looks as if the mat™ had been cut in wood. Fine workmanship. Cf. p. 367 supra. 


VLAB 3 XXXV II. Applique ware (nos. 270, 271) 

In this ware, a plain vessel is first made, and then separate ornamental devices 
modelled or stamped in the same clay, are applied to it. Only mo specimens of 
this ware have been found: one from the Dharmarajika, the other from Jan dial. 
Both are probably of the medieval period. 


2 7 °. Jl. ’13-43; mound C; 3 ft. below surface. Toy hut. Height 2-62 in. Red sandy clay 
four openings bordered by foliate ornament., with pilasters between, surmounted by rough 
floral capitals and gadrooned amalakas, Cf. p. 224 supra\ A.S.R (rqiai PI xxm \ 
(Pis. 128, no. 270; 203, d.) ^ 


. 271 ‘ Dh ; v . 15-1,213mQ ": court A ; 3 ft- below surface. Cover of a hut of rod clav with 
hurt slip Diam. 37; m . Five openings Ordered with foliate ornament applique. Between 
1 ", lhem a rounc J medallion also applique. Some applique ornaments above are broken 
off. Cf. p. 278 supra-, A.S.R. (1915), PL v.i, (PU. 128, no. 271; 203, 6.) 


Class XXXV UI. Rustic ware (nos, 272-4) 

The decoration on this species of ware is produced by so manipulating the 
surface of the clay with the fingers that it forms sharp irregular ridges and points. 
The surface ls then sprudded freely with powdered mica. Only three specimens 
of this ware have been found, two tti Sirkap and one in Jandial. Their date m 
but thcy "* P^bably of the medieval period. All three specimens are 

27^' 8k. u; Trench A258; utotuoi IT. Length 4-3710, 

273- Sk. ’12; Trench A 259; stratum II. Length 5-12 in. (PE. 131 p ) 

274. JL '13-71; mound D. Length 6-5 in. Cf. p. 229 supra. 

The clay of all three examples is buff red. 


Chapter 24. TERRA-COTTA AND 
CLAY OBJECTS 

I n ancient India, as in most other countries, day was used for the fashioning 
of manifold other ohjects besides household pottery. At Taxtla, these 
objects included sacred and mundane figurines, ex-voto reliefs, toy carts and 
animals, rattles, whistles, playing-dice, personal and other ornaments, ritual 
tanks, and most important of all—a number of remarkahly fine groups of liud- 
dliist figures, some of superhuman size. Many of these objects—particularly the 
smaller ones and those liable to rough handling—were baked in kilns and so con¬ 
verted into terra-cotta, but many others, and perhaps the majority, were merely 
dried in the sun and left in a crude state, though in that case their surfaces were 
generally fin i s hed off with a slip and coloured. This widespread use of unbaked 
clay is a fact that has generally escaped the notice of archaeologists for the simple 
reason that ohjects made of this material are very 7 destructible, and only a minute 
fraction of them has survived the lapse of the centuries. It is a fact, however, that 
needs to he borne in mind by anyone attempting to reconstruct the history of 
Indian plastic art; for being, as it was, the cheapest, most readily accessible, arid 
most perfect medium for modelling, clay inevitably exercised a strong influence on 
all classes of sculpture, whether the material employed was stone, wood, metal or 
stucco. This might no doubt have been inferred, by analogy, from the history of 
plastic art in other countries, but at Taxi la it is now clearly demonstrated by the 
groups of clay figures brought to light in the Buddhist monasteries, which, at their 
best, show a freedom and freshness of modelling never quite equalled in other 
materials and leave us in no doubt as to the outstanding importance of work in 
clay. 

The groups in question belong exclusively to the Indo-Afghan School, which 
flourished in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., but there is evidence to show 
that figures of this kind were not restricted to that particular school. Thus, 
Cunningham records that in the great apsidal temple in Sirkap, wliich was built 
and destroyed in the first century A.D, , he found a number of colossal seated 
images of burnt day ‘similar to those which are seen all over Burma 1 , 1 Such 
images could not, of course, have been baked in a kiln, and we may safely assume 
that the burning was done by the fire which destroyed the temple, just as it was in 
the case of many of the day figures at Kalawan, Jaulian, etc. Even apart, however, 
from this positive evidence, it is obvious that the peculiar circumstances to which 
these clay figures owe their preservation, namely, a general conflagration followed 
by the abandonment of the burnt-out buildings in which they stood, are seldom 

1 C.S,R. u [1S62-5}, p. 127. See also supra, pp. 
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likely to occur, and so far from expecting to find other examples of such figures, 
one can only marvel at the extraordinary luck of finding any at all. 

With the exception of these Buddhist groups, which are partly of sun-dried clay 
and partly of terra-cotta, all the objects described below are of terra-cotta. Most of 
them come from the Bhir Mound and Sirkap cities, but it is a curious fact that 
none were found in the lowest (fourth) stratum of the Bhir Mound, and of the very 
few from the third stratum some are undoubtedly stravs from the second, and the 
rest cannot be dated much earlier than the close of the fourth century b.c. This can 
hardly be other than a coincidence, since terra-cotta figurines and toys are frequent 
even in the prehistoric sites of the Indus, and they must have been lubricated at all 
periods when household pottery was in use. As will be seen from the stratigraphical 
chart below, the collection from the Bhir Mound comprises figurines of a primitive 
idol type as well as a few of a mundane character, votive reliefs representing 
various male and female denies, pot-bellied dwarfs {kumbhatida) animal and other 
toys, playing-dice, personal ornaments, including beads, a few specimens of ritual 
tanks, and an ayagafxtta plaque of substantially later date than the rest. Amone all 
these pieces the only one of Hellenistic design is the medallion or bulla no 117 
with the relief of a lion killing a bull. No. 135 may be an Indian transcript of 
a Greek original, such as no. 136. Nos. 20 and 27 may also show some Western 
influence, and nos. iS and 19 Egyptian influence. But, with these few exceptions 
all die terra-cottas from the Bhir Mound are characteristically Indian and dearly 
uidicate the drrertion fram which the arts and crafts of Taxila drew their mspim- 
tion under the rule of the Mauryaa, h 

The primitive-looking little idols nos. 1-5 probably represent a type of Nude 

E 7 ‘ SOdd M WhiC \ llaa ta » down^from itiX“ 

qrnty Four of those .dob come from the Bhir Mound-no. . from stratum If] 

no. 3 , 4 and 5 from stratum II. No. a comes from the lowest fpre-Gr<*ki 
settlement on Sirkap. which may be as old or older than anything on the Bhi 
Mound. But we must beware of attributing a high antiquity' to M these small 
idols. Some ot thcm-parttculariy nos. 1, 2 and 3—may be^ and probably are 
rehes of a remote past, which, like the neolithic celts described b chaol 

thtd' > ,“ Cre S “ r ^“ rd ' d as ob i cc,s of Alteration or curiosity in the fourth and 

mhh ' ° n • thC °* hCr hand ’ ™ idols of the same npe “d 

much the same primitive appearance were still being fashioned in tl. f , 

century am. for use in ritual tanks (e.g. nos. , S 8 and f 59 ,h/ro=P| ,,6 ,e S 
JliST l <hat n ° nC ° f SpeCimt “ - -«-■ tilcf- the stratum 

marits the dividing line between theuvo^s £ 

on, and is replaced by Hellenistic influence from the w£ Th 7 rll ^ 
ex-vnto reliefs of the Maury. period now cease .0 *££!mro 

specunens (no,. , 5> 25, 36) occur here and there Sirkap. intebtie L fo 
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Sakn-Farthian, but these are merely stray survivals from the Maurya period, picked 
up in all probability amid the Bliir Mound ruins, where they arc evert now to be 
ioiind m large numbers. We are not, of course, to imagine that Indian terra-cottas 
disappear altogether at this time. Whoever her foreign rulers might be—Maury a, 
Greek, Saka or Parthian — Taxi la had a fund ament ally Indian culture, and the 
articles in daily use among her people were predominantly Indian. Titus, in the 
second century fl.c, children continued to play with the same kinds of toy cans 
and toy animals that they had played with in the third, and grown-ups with the 
same kind oi dice. But the toys were no longer quite so decorative as they had 
been. Nowhere among them do we find the pretty little stamped devices—rosettes, 
lozenges, squares and the like—of which the Maury a craftsman was so fond (c.g. 
I L 134, nos. 6a and 77). Indeed, with one small exception, the only terra-cottas 
horn Sirkap that have any pretensions to artistic merit are the purely Hellenistic 
figurines such as nos. 30, 3 1 and 46—50. Some of these were probablv produced 
from imported moulds, but Western influence is also apparent in locally made 
pieces like nos. 27, 34 and in the admirable orang-utan or gorilla, no, 53; and even 
in some of the later figurines of the ‘Nude goddess’ type, like nos. 6, 7 and 8. 
The exception referred to above is no. 42, which portrays a squatting kumbJtaridfi 
holding an animal in his left arm. Tliis is an effective piece of modelling in the style 
of the later Sahchi School, and may in fact have been brought from Central India. 
Whatever its place of origin, it was not Taxila. 

Other features of a minor kind in which the Sirkap terra-cuttas differ from 
those from the Bhir Mound arc indicated in the catalogue below. Here we need 
notice only the following novelties: (d) whistles (nos. ug 120) make their first 
appearance in the Greek strata of Sirkap, and coin-moulds (nos. 149-^2) and small 
architectural pieces (nos, 126, 127) in the Saka-Parthian strata. (A) The circular 
bowl type of ritual tank (nos, 153, 154), which is found only in the Bliir Mound and 
in the Greek strata of Sirkap, is replaced later by a square type, to some of which 
a shrine and idol of the Mother or Earth goddess type are attached (nos. 155-63). 

A few small terra-cottas have also been found at the Dharniarajika and Jandial 
C and D sites, but they are of little interest, consisting mainly of toy animals 
and rattles. The following, however, are noteworthy; nos. 14 and 22, two votive 
rilievos in the Maurya style; nos. 45, 50 and 136, a figurine, diminutive head and 
medallion of Hellenistic origin; nos. 147 and 148, two moulds, one for a Buddha (?) 
mask, the other for a figure of Gahga(?}. 

It remains to add a few more words about the unique groups of Buddhist 
terra-cottas and clay figures from the Dharmarajika, Kaiawan, Mohra Mar ad u and 
Jauliah. The quality of these works of the Indo-Afghan School is variable, but die 
best of diem take rank among the finest examples of Indian plastic art known to us, 
and along with their stuceoi counterparts 1 throw an entirely new light on one of the 
most important and vital developments in the history of Indian art. It is necessary 
to stress this the more, because it has been die fashion with several writers of 

1 Cf. cIl z6, pp h 515 ff. 
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eminence on this subject to decry the work, of the Norik-West from the Gaud ham 
period onwards, treating its productions as little more than pale and effete reflex¬ 
ions of classical prototypes, and claiming for Hindustan and Central India virtually 
the whole credit for the great outburst of formative art which distinguished the 
Gupta School* We know now from these remains atTaxilathat, whatever Hellenistic 
tradition may have lingered on into the fifth century, the Indo-Afghan School was 
anything but a mimetic one. It was conservative to the extent that it perpetuated 
many of the orthodox forms of Buddhist imagery, but it was essentially a living 
art, instinct with new energy and creative power, and it made most valuable 
contributions to the later art of Hindustan and Central India. 

The time when it may truly be said that art at Taxila was mainly an imitation of 
Hellenistic art was during the Parthian period, and we have only to turn to the 
stucco figures of that period from Sirkap to understand how degenerate Hellenistic 
art could become in the hands of Indian imitators who had no creative genius of 
their own. Three centuries later conditions had entirely changed: the sculptors of 
the lndo-Afghan School were still making use here and there of Hellenistic motifs 
and ideas, but only to assimilate them into the body of their own art, which in its 
own way was just as original, forceful and independent as the Gupta art of Hindu¬ 
stan and more so than contemporary Byzantine art in the West 

Some general remarks on the terra-cottas from the Bhir Mound will be found in 
vol. 1 at pp. 104-5, I0 8, in; and on those from Sirkap at pp. 127-8, 133, 203, 
208-9. Other references are given in the individual entries of the catalogue below. 


Class I. 'Nude Mother' or *Earth goddess 1 type (nos. 1-8) 

Type a. Primitive idol type . 

1. Bm. ’20-717; sq. 47*72'; stratum III. Miniature female figure of terra-cotta with buff 
slip. Height 2<37 in. No arms; the legs end in a point immediately below the thighs, the 
division between them being shown by lightly incised lines. The nose is pinched, as in pre¬ 
historic figures, and round the neck is a series of bands or torques such as are also found on 
figures of the Chalcolithic Age. These, as well as a hip-girdle and cross-straps in front of the 
body, are shown by lightly incised lines. The hair, which falls down the back of the neck, is 
square-cut and indicated by crossed lines. Behind the head, in the middle of the liair, is a 
rosette, and three other rosettes on the top of the head. In the ears are rosette ear-rings. The 
idol is probably of prehistoric date, having found its way by chance into the later ruins of the Bhir 
Mound, but it is also possible that this and the four following figurines came from ritual tanks 
of the kind described below (nos, 153-63). Cf. the figures in PI. *36, w and x (nos. 158,159).* 
(PI. 132, no. 1.) 

2, Sk. ’30-512; Block C’; sq. 49-88': stratum VTI. Standing female figure of fine terra-cotta 
adorned with incised tines and rosettes. Height 3 in. Much like no. 1, but the legs are longer, 
there are four rosettes on the chest, and the torque or necklace is modelled in relief. Head 
missing. For the rosettes, see my remarks on the red stone statuette of the Chalcolithic Age 
from Harap pa (MAC. vol. 1. p. 46 and PL x), The parallel lines around the legs in this and 

1 The idol shows no marie of attachment at the base, hilt this would tie readily accounted for if it 
was set up in a socket-hole or if the tank was made of day, as in modem Bengal" 
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nos. 1 and 3. probably represent a series of anklets, like those so commonly found on female 
figures at Sarichl. (PI, 13a, no, a,) 

3. Rm. ‘30-290; sq. 51117"; stratum 11 . Lower portion of a female figure. Height 4-5 in. 
Pointed legs ending at die ankles. Hip-girdle, anklets and sea organ represented by incised 
lines. Red day. (PI. 132, nu. 3.) 

4. Bm. ’30-444; sq, rr-6i f ; stratum II. Crude female figure of red terra-cotta. Height 
4-37 in. Legs missing from hips downwards; arms end in points above the elbows; eyes are 
formed of round pellets with a straight horizontal incision across them. Three plaits of hair 
fall down the back. Torques, necklaces and hip-girdle are represented by punctured dots, 
Crude workmanship, (PI. 132, 00. 4.) 

5. Bm. ’20-829; 8{ h z+'+S'; stratum II, Crude female figure of red terra-cotta. Height 
4-37 in. Legs missing; arms end in points above the clbmvs; eyes as in preceding example. 
Long hair indicated by lines down back; torque and hip-girdle by punctured dots. Crude 
workmanship. (PI. 132, no, 5,) 

Type b. Later figures under Graeco-Parthian influence. These come from Lite 
Parthian city of Sirkap. The modelling is influenced by Hellenistic work, but note 
that in no. 8 the arms end in points just below the shoulders, as they do in 
primitive Indian figures. On the other hand, the legs are well formed in all three 
specimens, and the thighs are strongly developed, as they frequently are in Indian 
figures, notably in the Mathura School, No. 8 is in the round; the other two are 
votive plaques in relief. 

6. Sit, ' 16-362; Block E"; sq. 7576'; stratum II. Ex-voto relief with standing female figure, 
of muddy brown day. Height 4111, No wash or slip. Head, feet and hands missing. Arms 
hanging at full length on either side of body. Cf. p. 184 supra, (PL 132, no. 6.) 

7. Sk. "16-594: Block 1; sq. 8-6i'; stratum II. Ex-voto plaque with standing female figure, 
of greyish black terra-cotta. Height 4-25 in. Head and legs below knees missing, Right hand 
raised to waist. Left hand on hip. Cf, p. 142 supra. (PJ. 132, no. 7.) 

8. Sk. *14-89; Block K; sq, *61*62'; stratum JI, Standing female figure in the round of 
red terra-cotta. Height 3-62 in. Head and feet missing. Arms end in points below shoulders. 
Down the back is a plait of hair. (PJ. 132, no. 8.) 

Class II, Female deity standing, with full* flawing skirt (nos. 9-16) 

With the exception of no. 16, these figures are Ln relief on ex-voto plaques. That 
they represent divine figures there can be no doubt. In nos. 9 and 13 no folds arc 
visible on the draperies; in the remainder the folds are finely delineated. The nature 
of the lower garment is not clear. In some it appears to he a dhoti or rari; in others 
it is more like a skirt, while in one specimen it is seemingly a pair of trousers such 
as Pathan and Hazara women generally wear at the present day. 

In some specimens the arms are at full length, holding out the skirt or trousers 
on either side of the legs (e,g, nos. 9 and to); in others the right or left hand rests 
on the hip, while the other hand hangs down (e.g. nos. 11-15). None of the figures 
arc later than the second century b.c. 

9. Bm. ’21-4487; sq. 49*126"; stratum I I. Ex-voto plaque with standing figure of a female 
deity in relief. Height 475 in. Pinkish red terra-cotta, Figure weans wide trousers (?) and veil 
hanging from the top of the head down the hack and to each side, as in no. 15. Both arms are 
at full length and symmetrical. (PJ. 132, no, 9.) 
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to. Bm, ’21-372; aq, ia-6o'; stratum II. Votive relief with lower part of a draped female 
detty wearing bangles and necklaces and holding the sides of the low*- garment in her two 

hands. Height 4-25 m Red clay, mined with hqjri. No wash or slip. The folds of the drapery 
are unusually tine. (PJ. 132, no. 10.) ^ J 

it. Bm. ’14-265; stratum II Votive relief with part of female figure, from waist to knees 

san!(P| 4 °* *** “* ° ght h * nd 011 W P Red mixed with 

, £ I™ ' 1 ™} ^* 45': stratum il. Votive relief with lower half of a standing female 
de,ty with MUflowing sktrt, Height 3-37 in. Right hand rests on waist; left hand holds side 
of her skirt (PI. 132, no. 13.) 

* 1 ' . 3 ^ 3 t 5 ' fr}^' f m{hT *° precedin S Height 3-5 in. Right hand of deity 

cas on hip. left hand holds side of drapery. Head and feet missing. (PI. 132, no. 13.) 
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14 JL’ 13-50; Mound D; 8 ft. below surface. Votive relief with standing and draped female 
deity, of red terra-cotta. Height 2*25 in. Left hand on hip. Head missing. Of Maurya age, 
Cf. p. 229. (Pi. 132, no. 14.) 

15. Sk. ’14-266; stratum If. Outside the city wall. Votive relief of reddish yellow terras 
cotta with standing female. Height 5*5 in. No wash or slip. The figure is wearing an elaborate 
veil, which hangs down the back on either side of the head, car-pendants, necklace and a 
wide-flowing garment below the waist, Cf. no. 9 supra. Of Maurya age or earlier. |PI, 132, 
no. 15). 

It is to be noted that, though nos, 14 and 15 come from jandial and Sirkap 
respectively, they are of the same age as the lihir Mound specimens. 

16. A derivative of the foregoing type may be a terra-cotta figurine in the round found in 
Sirkap, (Sk. *12; ’French A 285; stratum II; height 3-87 in.) with head, right hand and legs 
missing. At first sight, this figure, which is unique at Tasila, looks as if she was seated cross- 
legged. In reality, however, she is standing with her skirts wide spread, the legs being broken 
off short. The left hand is turned upwards and holds some uncertain object. (PI, 132, no. 16.) 

Class III. Female deity standing, with bird in left hand and 
wearing tight skirt (nos. 17-19) 

Her veil and braided hair fall from the crown on either side of the head. Her 
ornaments comprise a hip-girdle (ntekhald), necklaces, bangles, and rosettes on the 
head. The bird, which may be a dove, calls to mind a familiar type of Aphrodite. 
The type strikingly resembles such figures as Brit. Museum nos. B452, 458 from 
Naukratis or C232-52 from Cyprus; and it is noteworthy that the arms retain the 
Ionian attitude proper to the female sex. Possibly the type may go back to an 
Ionian ( Yavarta) tradition introduced into the Panjab during Achaemenid times. 
Cf. Naukratis I, Pi. 11 , nos. 1 and Z, PI. XIV, no. 8 . 

17. Bm. '21-1.584; sq. 44-128'; stratum II. Votive relief of a standing female deity holding 
a bird in left hand, which is raised between the breasts. Height 6 in. Her skirt is drawn tight 
about the hips and legs, and she wears a necklace and veil, which with her braided hair falls 
from the crown on either side of the head. Coarse red terra-cotta. (PI. 132, no, ! 7 -) 

18. Bm. '21-1,606; sq. 41-123'; stratum H. Similar to no. 17, but of finer workmanship. 
Height 4*5 in. Round the hips of the goddess is a girdle (rttek/miS) and her skirt has a single 
vertical fold in front. The bird in the left hand is defaced. (PI. 132. no. 18.) 

19. Bm. *21-1,539; *4 44 I28 'i stratum IL Similar to no. 18, but the details, notably of the 
bird and necklace, are dearer. Height 3-5 in. Legs missing. (PI. 132, no. 19.) 

Class IV. Draped female deity seated, with bird in folded arms (nos. 20-2) 

She wears a long necklace reaching to the hips. It is noteworthy that she is 
sitting on a high chair in European fashion (nos- 20-2). 

20. Bin. '21-1,540; sq. 44128’; stratum II. Votive relief of female deity seated on high chair. 
Height 4 in. Her arms are crossed beneath the breast, and in them she holds a bird. Red 
terra-cotta. Head missing, feet damaged. (PI. 132, no. 20.) 

21. Bm. *20-645; 24-39’; stratum II. Probably of same class as preceding, but upper 

part missing. Height 3-5 in. (Pi. 132, no. 21.) 

22. Jl. *12-50; Mound D. Similar to no. 21, but missing from waist upwards. Height 
2*5 in. Cf. p. 229 supra. (PI. 132, no. 22.) 
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Class V. Draped female deity standing, tenth child on left hip (nos, 23-5) 

The drapery is tree flowing as in Class II above, anti the figures are much 
ornamented. The child’s face is turned to front, his legs sideways, (Nos. 23-5.) 

23. Dm, '20-1,569; &q. 18-33'; stratum II, tipper part of a votive terra-cotta plaque 
representing a female figure standing, with 3 child on her left hip. Height 3-25 in. The skirt 
of her dress flows out full on either side. The upper half of the child is turned to the front; its 
legs are in profile. The mother wears an clalmrate head-dress, heavy ear-pendants, necklace 
and a tasseled, bell-like fringe on her upper garment. The child also has an elaborate head-dress, 
ear-pendants and girdle. Of huff clay mixed wiLh aund. (PI, 132, no. 23,) 

24. Bm, '2 j-376; sq. 12-59'; stratum II. Similar to preceding example, but with lower part 
preserved and head of the mother missing. I [eight 4-25 in. Of yellowish clay. (Pi 132, no. 24.) 

25. Sk. ’30-390; Eloek C’;; sq. 50-90'; stratum VI. Similar to preceding but head and feet 
of mother missing. Height 3*62 in. This is the only specimen of this type of votive plaque 
found: in Sirkap, and it is noteworthy that it comes from the Greek stratum referable to the 
second century b,c, (PI, 132, no. 25.) 


Class VI. Standing male figure wearing dhoti, with or without 
scarf. No ornaments (nos. 26, 27) 

26, Em. ’20-1,157; sq. 23-56'; atratum II, Standing male figure in relief, wearing dhoti. 
Size 412 x 2 56 in. Left hand on breast; right hand holding a small vessel! ?b Head and Ires 
below knees missing. Red day. (Pi. 132, no. 26.) 

27. Llm, 20—1,453• 3 ®’ 4'9 > stratum fl. Standing male figure in the round, wearing 

dhoti and scarf in Indian fashion Height 3-56 in. Head, arms and feet missing. Red clay, 

mixed with sand. Note that, by a rare exception, this is in the round, not in relief, (PI, ill 
no. 27.) ■ t ■ JJ* 


Class VII, Standing male figure in full Indian dress (nos. 28, 29) 

28, dm. 21-1,487; gq. 49-126 ; stratum II. Votive plaque with standing male figure in 
relief. Height 4-87 in. Wears dhoti, richly broidered shawl, turban, heavy ear-pendants and 
necklace. Highly ornamented but much defaced. Red clay. (Pi. 133, no. 28,) 

29 Bm. '21-36; sq. 28*45’; stratum II. Similar to preceding, but lower part missing. 
Height 4-62 in. Light red clay. (Pi, 133, no . 29.) 


CLASS VIII. Standing male figure in Hellenistic (Yavana) dress (nos. 30, 31) 

1 hese figures are of the first century b.C, and first century a.o. It is possible 
that they reproduce, under a classical guise, the Indian male gods of Classes VI or 
VII, just as the nude female figures uf Class I, b probably reproduce the nude 
Mother-goddesses of Class 1, a. On the other hand, it is just as likely that these 
quasi-classical figurines have nothing to do with the primitive deities of 1 ndia It 
is noteworthy that no. 30 is holding what appears to be a small flask in the left 
hand. He may therefore be intended for Maitreya. 

30. SL ‘27-139; K'; sq. 155-103'; stratum III. Standing male figure m t h e rmm d 

wearing hmattm over left shoulder with right shoulder bare, and holding flask in left hand! 
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Height 2-87 in. Head and right arm missing. Buff grey terra-cotta. Cf. p. 180 supra. 
(PL 133, no. 30,) 

31, Sk, ’28-3,789; Block K; sq. 166-4).'; stratum IV. Standing male figure in the round, 
wearing chiton reaching to Lhe knees, and over it n himatim covering both shoulders. Height 
3-62 in. Right hand rests on the right hip and the left hand holds the edge of the itimativtt. 
Red terra-cotta, with traces of white paint on body and drapery. Head missing. (PI. 133, 
no. 31.) 

Class IX. Standing male figure, with goat at left side (no. 32) 

32. Bm. *19-1,270; sq. 5-62'; stratum II, Votive plaque with a standing male figure, holding 
goat at his left side. Height 3 5 in. The figure is wearing a necklace with pendants, hip-girdle 
and bangles. The right hand, w hich is raised to the right breast, holds a rope to which the goat 
is attached. Head missing. Red burnt terra-cotta. 

Whether the figure is intended to he clothed or nude is uncertain. At first sight it appears 
to be nude, but in the early Indian School it was the common practice to represent the dress 
as virtually transparent. Well-known examples are theyafetfilf supporting die architrave of the 
east gateway at Sanchi. {PI, 133, no. 32.) 

Class X. Seated male figure. Of the Greek and Saka-Parthian 
periods (nos, 32, H-34) 

32, u. Sk. *28-627; Block 1'; sq. 1492'; stratum V. Male figure seated cross-legged; of 
badly baked day and poor execution; head missing and left arm damaged. Height 3-5 in, 
A.S.R, (1928-9), p. 63, no. 92, 

33, Sk. *29-2,541; Block A'; sq. 27 91'; stratum IV. Male figure in round, seated cross- 
legged in Indian fashion. Height 3 in. Wears long coat crossed over chest, with waist-band 
and trousers. Hands resting on legs. Traces of white paint. Head missing. Red terra-cotta. 
(PL t 33 . i»- 33 *) 

34, Sk. *29-2,036; Block D; sq. 57-46'; stratum II. Male figure seated in European fashion 
on stool. Height 3-12 in. Wears dhoti and scarf. Although the dress is Indian, the figure seems 
to be under Greek inilnence. Right hand damaged and head missing. Red terra-cotta. 
Cf. p. 157 supra, (PL 133, no. 34.) 


CLASS XL Male and female figure standing side by side (nos. 35 S) 

Type a - Many specimens of this type of votive plaque have been found in the Pairs of male 
Bhtr Mound, but two examples will suffice for them all. They are of the third 
or second century B.c. 

35* Bm. ’21-4551; sq. 44-128'; stratum II, A.S.R. (1920}, PI, xvj, 8, Votive plaque of red 
terra-cotta, representing a male and female figure standing side by side and holding hands. 

Height 4-82 in. No wash or slip. The male wears turban, dhoti, shawl, necklace, and ear-rings; 
and is holding the side of the shawl with his right hand. The female wears a head-dress with 
a topknot and long veil falling down on either side of the head; also large ear-pendants and 
necklace; her left hand rests on her hip. This plaque is cast from the terra-cotta matrix 
Bm. t,55t, which was found in the same spot along with a number of similar plaques. (PL 133, 
not, 35. 35, a,) 

36. A similar plaque, but broken, was also found in Sirkap (Sk. *r5-881; Block Tf; sq, 3442'; 
stratum 11 ), Height 3 87 in. It dates from the second century B.c. Cf. p. 148, no, 3 supra. 
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Type b. In another type (b) of the same subject, the woman is standing with her 
right leg drawn back and her weight resting on the left leg. 

37. Diai. '20^1,044; sq, 26-34'; stratum III, Votive plaque representing a male and female 
standing side by side, the female with right leg drawn hack. Height i-6S in. She wears 
a girdle round her waist and anklets. No wash or slip. Red terra-cotta. The upper half of the 
plaque is missing. (PI. 133, na, 37,} 

3S. Bin. ‘20-214; sq. 34 65'; stratum II. Similar. Height 3 25 in. The upper part is 
missing, (PI. 133, no. 38.) 


CLASS XIL Pot-bellied dwarfs (kumbhanda or kichaka) (nos. 39-44, 0) 

With them may be compared the kumbhanda dwarfs at Safi chi, notably on the 
western gateway. 

Type a. Standing 

39 - ij” 3 *^ > stratum II. Lower half of a standing dwarf «f terra-cotta. Height 3-37 in. 

Prominent belly with a girdle beneath. Another kumhhdnda of the same type is lidding a ram 
in his xv, o arms (Dh. ’54-141; stupa area; 1 ft. below surface; height 3*62 in.). It is probable 
that this one was doing likewise, (PI. 133, no. 39.) 


Type b. Squatting 


40. Hm. 21-1,540; sq. 44138 ; stratum II. Figurine of a pot-bellied squatting dwarf 
{htnibhdnfa) with wrinkled face and bulging eyes, wearing coiled head-dress, wreath (?) and 
large car-ornaments. Height 4 7 5 in. 

It has been suggested that this type may be connected with the crouching Harpocrates, but 
it seems more likely to be purely Indian. Cf. Brit. Museum, terra-cotta no. C5S4; W. Weber 
Berlin Museums: AegyptisthegrUchuchen Tnrakotten, Pis, 6, 7, nos. 71-80, Similar dwarfs are 
among the ornaments on the dress of a terra-cotta figurine—pussihly a yakshi queen—now in 
the Indian Institute at Oxford. The figurine, which is the finest work of its kind I have vet 
seen, dates from the Maurya or Simga period. (PL 133, no, 40.) 

41. Bm '21-962; sq. 39*117'; stratum II. Height 4 in. Figure of a pot-bellied squatting 
dwarf oi red terra-cotta. Wears hair in two coils, one on each side of head, and heavy ear-ring* 
Typical early Indian work. Cf. AJ5.R. (1920). PL xv!. 13. (PI. [33, no . 41.} 

42. Sk. ’26-4,247; Block i; Sq. 13-47'; stratum IL Squatting kumbhanda on .1 cushion 
holding animal m curve of left arm. Height 3 in. He wears what appears to be a skull-cap 
turned over at the brim and two long ear-pendants. The expression of the face calls to mind 
the faces of Mara's soldiers on the north gateway at SinchL In this and other similar 
kumbhanda figures may be seen perhaps the prototype of the later figures of Kuvcra 
Cl p. 142 supra, (PL 133, no. 42.) 

42 a. Another example of the same kumhkmrfa (height 2- 12 m.) is seated cross-legged 
instead of squatting, and holds a staff (?) m both hands (Sic. ‘28-2,645; sq. 14-86'; stratum II) 
Cf, p* 196 supra , 


43. In yet another example the kumbhanda b squatting and holding a bird in the bend of his 

left arm (Em. 30-, 65; sq. 41-119', stratum I). Height + 25 in. In this example the head and 
fight foot arc trussing. (PL 133, no. 43,) 

44 .Along with the above may be mentioned a mould of a grotesque standing figure of an 
old man. with bald head and wrinkled face but without the characteristic pot-belly, It comes 
from the Bh,r Mound and dates from aboufapo u, C . (Bm. '29-1,550; sq, 44128'; strati... 1 II). 
Height 5-11 m. Cf. A t S.R. (j 929), PL xvi f 41 (PL ,33, nos. ^ and £ a ) 
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Class XIII. Greek and quasi-Greek figurines (nos. 45-53) 

45 ’ II’ 1 ■3~4; Mound C; 6 ft. below surface, Standing female draped figure of fine brown 
terra-COttft* Height 2 *bz in. Face mutilated and legs from knees downwards missing. Arms 
at full length on either side. Wears long chiton held in by girdle at the waist* necklace and ear- 
pendants. This may possibly be the Yavana equivalent of the draped Indian goddess standing 
and holding both hands at her sides. The conventional and schematic position of the arms 
and hands suggests that thri was intended for a traditional idol, not for a ^ciifc figure> 
Cf. p + 224 supra. (FL 133, no r 45,) 

46. Sk. *20-51 1 ; Block A F ; sq. 25 84'; stratum III. Female head of red terra-cotta. Height 
3-37 in. Wears wreath and head band, with rosettes above eats and high coiffure behind. Small 
air^vent on top of head. The style is strikingly Hellenistic, like that of many terra-cotta heads 
from the mound of *\kra near Bannu, Cf. p. 195 supra. (PI. 133, no, 46.) 

47. SL '26^2,689; Block F; sq. 90*50'; stratum III . Head of female figurine of butT-efiloured 
terra-cotta. Height 2-37 in. Wears openwork net* perhaps of gold or silver, over front of 
hair and high bandeau behind, with rosettes above the cans. Good Hellenistic style. 
Cf p. 166 supra. (FI. 133, no. 47,) 

48. 8k. *23-1,977; Block G'; sq_ 10778'; stratum II, Head of female figurine of terra-cotta 
wearing prominent ear cones and fillet band over curly hair. Height 1 -37 in. In good Hellenistic 
style. The cones at the sides of the head call to min d die face-cones of prehistoric figurines of 
the Indus period, Cf, MJX\ voL m, PI. xcv, 26, 27. (Pi. 133, no. 48.) 

49. Sk. '29-2,978; Block A r ; sq, 27-91'; stratum V. Head of female figurine of red terra¬ 
cotta, wearing simple fillet [taenia) over her curly hair. Height i ■ 1 a in. Seen in profile, the face 
has a very pleasing smile, Cf. p. 127 supra. (PL T33* nos. 49 and 49, n,) 

50. Dh. '15-388; naoo* court A; 5 ft. below surface. Head of male figurine with conical 
cap. Heighi i in. Dark red slip. Probably of Parthian date, but Hellenistic in its featuring, 
Cf. A.S.R. (1915)* p« 10 and p. 278 supra. (PI, 133, mx 50,) 

The two following are Pan ho-Greek in style. 

51. Sk. '13-142; Block F; sq. 85-63'; stratum IL Head of male figurine with conical cap. 
Height 175 in. Of same date as the stucco beads from the apsidal temple D, which* like this 
head, are of the Parthian period. Cf. 'Stucco Objects * r ch, a6, nos. 1-22 and p. 166 supra. 
(FL 134, no, 51,) 

52. Sk. *29-2,693; Block B J ; sq, 28*93'; stratum V. Head of male figurine. Height 2M2 in. 
Wears moustache and wreath, with the liair felling on each side over ears. Cf. p. 127 supra 
and the small relief of a head in shell of Parthian date, FI. 208, run 51 Shell Objects*, ch. 33, 
no. 42, (PI. 134 no. 52.) 

53. Sk. *29^2,813; Block C*\ sq* 52 88'; stratum [Y, Head and shoulders of a gorilla-like 
figure belonging to the Simidae family—probably an orang-utan but the identification is not 
certain enough to admit of inferences being drawn from it, ’The figure, which is in the round, 
lias a wide-open month and wrinkled forehead. It is a very fine bit of modelling, probably of 
the second cent nr) - u.C.—too fine to have been an ordinary' toy. Traces of white p ain t on 
face* neck and shoulders. Cf. p. 127 supra\ A.S.R. (1929-30), p. gt r no. t i t and PI. xiv, 1, 
(PI. 134, no. Si ) 
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Class XIV. Miscellaneous (nos. 54-7) 
inansiup crude. Cf. p. 181 supra. (P|. , Mt n0j - + j ™ a sll P‘ Work " 
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Class XVI, Toy animals running on wheels (nos, 61-71) 

This kind of toy. wliich like the cart, was essentially Indian, was common on the 
Bhir Mound but rare tn Sirkap. The specimens from the former site include 
horses, humped bulls, a ram and birds (nos. 61-71). 

61. Bra, "20-1,619; sq. 34-39'; stratum II. Horse on wheels of red terra-cotta. Length 6 in. 
Neck-band with three pendants. The head-stall comprises check-straps, front, face-piece and 
nose-band; the plume is broken. The bridle is decorated with straps, bosses, etc. 1 wo trans¬ 
verse holes through fore- and hind-legs for the axle-trees of wheels. Head and hindquarters 
damaged. Rosette on each side of neck, 

62. Dm, ’30-963; sq. 27-49': stratum II. Similar to preceding, with remains of plume on top 
of head and tassel behind each ear. Length 4-25 in. Body decorated with stamped square 
devices and small circlets. The four wheels fitted to it were found on the same site (nos. 
Bm. ’29-102; Bra, ’30-776, 160 and 278). The two fore- and two hind-legs were made in 
one piece for the sake of stability, (Pi- 134, no. 62.) 

The one and only horse on wheels from Sirkap resembles the earlier specimens 
from the Bhir Mound in that the fore- and hind-legs are made in one piece and 
pierced with transverse holes for the axle-trees, but it differs from them in being 
more truthfully modelled, though less ornamental. It has a neck-band of two 
incised parallel lines with a row' of dots between, and a head-stall consisting of 
check-straps, front and face piece; but it has none of the stamped squares, triangles 
or circles which characterise many of the horses and elephants from the Bhir 
Mound, nor the tassels and other decorative features which in the earlier period 
were 50 dear to the heart of the Indian craftsman. 

63. Sk. ’13-37; Block F; sq. 89-55'; stratum III. Horse of toy cart, with incised neck¬ 
band. Height 5-5 in. Two transverse holes through kgs fur axles, and hole through mouth far 
string. Better modelled than the earlier horses from the Bhir Mound, but less decorative. 
Cf, p. 166 supra. 

64. Bm. ’19-187; sq. 14-14’; stratum H. Red terra-cotta bull, provided with two transverse 
holes for axles, and another hole through nose for string. Height 3-5 in. Fitted with four 
wheels found on the same site (Bm. 156, 770, etc.). A tolerably well-modelled animal, 
without stamped devices or ornaments. Cf. A.S.R. (1919), PL Xi, 15. (PI. 134, no. 64.) 

65. Bm. ‘15-304; stratum II. Similar to preceding and of same date, with bands in front of 
hums meeting on Forehead. Length 4-62 in. (Pl. 134, no. 65.) 

66. Bm. ‘15-306; stratum II. Similar to preceding, but without head-bands, and of rougher 
workmanship. Length 3-75 in. 

67. Bin. ’15-307; stratum II. Terra-cotta ram with two transverse holes through front and 
hind-legs for axles. Length 4-12 in. Head damaged. (PL 134, no. 67.) 

68. Bra. ’21-642; sq. no-86'; stratum II. Terra-cotta bird, probably duck, with two 
transverse holes, one through the beak for a string, the other through the body for the axles. 
Length 3-5 in. Of red terra-cotta mixed with lime. (PL 134. no, 68.) 

69. Bm. ’24-622; sq, 31-31'; stratum 11 . Similar to preceding. Length 4-87 in. (PL 134. 
no. 69.) 

The toy birds described above come from the Maurya stratum in the Bhir 
Mound. They have rounded bodies, small tails and small, duck-like heads. The 
examples which follow, from Sirkap, have Bat bodies and triangular beads. 
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70. Sk. ’29-1,965; Block B'; sq. 35-88'; stratum V, Toy bird of red terra-cotta, with flat 
body and broad tail. length 362 in. A transverse hole through the breast for the axle of the 
wheels, and another through the eyes for a siring. Reddish hurt' clay. Triangular-shaped head. 
(PL 134, no. 70.) 

71. SL'29-3,165; Block aq. ij-qa'; stratum VI, Similar to preceding. Length 3-75 in. 
Body decorated with incised lines. (PI. 134, no. 71,) 


Class XVII. Toy animals without carts or wheels (nos. 72-107) 

These comprise elephants, horses, humped bulls, a camel, dog(?) p rams, wild 
goats (?). birds and monkeys. 

Elephants Terra-cotta elephants are found in both the Bhir Mound and Sirkap. Some have 

riders,, some not. Some are quite plain, others are provided with trappings, and 
others, again, are adorned with stamped designs. As a rule, the earlier specimens 
from the Bhir Mound are more ornamental than the later from Sirkap. No. 72, 
however, from the Bhir Mound is quite plain, and no. 73 from the same site has 
only a girth and neck ropes to relieve its plainness, but most of the Bhir Mound 
specimens are embellished with a variety' of small patterned squares or triangles or 
circles or lozenges stamped on the surface of the head and trunk. One elephant 
only of this class comes from Sirkap, via. no. 75, and in this case there is only one 
stamped device instead of several, and the workmanship has become noticeably 
cruder. Some effort towards decoration has been made in the case of the Sirkap 
elephant no. 76, but the ornament consists only of a row of incised circles to 
indicate the girth, and a group of similar circlets on the head to indicate perhaps 
the head-cloth. 

The few examples of these elephants which carry riders come exclusively from 
the Uhir Mound, and are easily recognisable from the peculiar way in which the 
legs and seats of the riders are flattened against the body of the elephants. Evi¬ 
dently the toy-makers from Taxila had much greater difficulty in giving the riders 
a natural seat on the backs of these great beasts than the sculptors of Sarichi had. 
Possibly they were not so much at home with the elephant as were their fellow 
craftsmen of Central India and Hindustan, It is evident, too, that in the pre-Greek 
period represented on the Bhir Mound these toy elephants were much greater 
favourites than later on, when the Maurya rule had been replaced by the Yavana. 

As regards technique, most of the elephants are solid throughout, but a few of 
the largest ones from the Bhir Mound (e.g. nos. 78 and 79), like some of the largest 
horses, have hollow bodies and legs. This is for the sake of lightness. Such speci¬ 
mens are not very well modelled nor are they embellished with stamped designs. 
With few exceptions, the clay 13 red and well-burnt but without anv slip, though 
in one or two of the better examples a wash has been applied to the surface. 

Only rarely is the day grey-black, e.g, in no. 76 and in the miniature elephants 
nos. 80 and 81. The tusks are of one piece with the rest of the beast, not inserted, 
as they sometimes are in other parts of India, into sockets. The eye is generally 
diamond-shaped and stamped, but sometimes lozenge-shaped. 
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72. Hm. *13-177; stratum II. Toy elephant of solid red terra-cotta, without trappings or 
decoration. Length 5-75 in. Trunk and ears damaged. (Pi, 134, no, 72,) 

73. Bin. ’21-1,618; sq. 40-126'; stratum II, Si milar to preceding hut of buff-red terra¬ 
cotta, with girth and neck-ropes. Height 4-25 in. An extra length of rope is attached to the 
girth to enable the riders to mount from behind. Trunk and right hind-leg damaged. 

74. Bin. ’30-205; sq. 53 -119'; stratum II. Similar to preceding, with stamped decoration on 
forehead and trunk. Height 4*6 in. Red terra-cotta. 

75. Sk. '12; Trench A 289; stratum II. Similar to preceding, with stamped decoration on 
trunk and garland over forehead. Height 3-75 in. (PI. 134, no. 75.) 

76. Sk. *12-60; Block F: sq. 84-55'; stratum HI. Toy elephant of grey terra-cotta with 
stamped decoration on forehead and trunk. Height 2*82 in. Girth and head-cloth indicated by 
incised circlets. Trunk and legs missing. Cf. p. 166 supra. 

77. Bm. *19-1,955; sq, 26*13’; stratum Ill. Hind-part of elephant of line terra-cotta with 
ornamental body-cloth and four riders. Height 5-25 in. (PI. 134, no, 77.) 

As stated above, the largest specimens of toy elephants are made, for the sake 
of lightness, with hollow bodies and legs. Specimens of this class are only two 
in number, both from Bhir Mound. 

78. Bm. ’30-237: sq. 50*118'; stratum II. Toy elephant of coarse red terra-cotta with 
hollow body, legs and trunk. Length 8-12 in. Round the body is a girth-rope with one end 
left free to help the riders in mounting. (PI. 134, no, 78.) 

79. Bm. ’21-1,605; sq. 41-123'; stratum IL Similar to preceding but more damaged. 

Length 7 37 in. 

To a class by themselves belong a number of miniature toy elepbants, of very 
crude workmanship, found both in the Bhir Mound and in Sirkap. 

So. Bm. ’24-504; sq. 15-65'; stratum III. Miniature toy elephant of grey clay. Very crude 
workmanship. Length 1-62 in. 

81, Sk, '13-83; Block F; sq. 89*55’; stratum III. Miniature toy elephant of grey 
Hay. Right from leg and left hind-leg missing. Height 3-12 in. Crude workmanship. 

Cf. p. t66 supra. 

Like the largest elephants, only the largest horses have hollow bodies and legs, Horses 
and these are very rare. The clay is usually red and well burnt, sometimes with 
a grey core, sometimes red throughout. The saddle-horse no. 83 is of buff- 
coloured clay with traces of a thin red paint. 

The horses on wheels come from the Bhir Mound only. Besides these there are 
horses with harness, some with saddles, some without; and one very small 
specimen with a rider. 

Of the saddled horses illustrated in PL 135, one specimen (no. 83) comes from 
the Bhir Mound and one from the Sirkap (no. 87). In the former, the saddle, 
which rose high in front and rear, was kept in position by a girth-band passed over 
the top, with a breast-band in front and a crupper behind. The latter is a crudely 
fashioned little toy, and all that can be made out of it is that the saddle was four- 
peaked, with two peaks in front and two behind, and that it was held with a crupper 
behind. Cf. also no. 86, a rather better specimen of the four-peaked saddle. 

As a rule, the toy horses from the Bhir Mound arc, like the elephants, more 
ornamental but less truthfully modelled than those from Sirkap; but whereas the 
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elephant liras the more favourite toy in the Maury a period at Taxila, the horse was 
more fashionable under die Greeks, iaakas and Parthiam, 

In the Bhir Mound examples, the head-stalls are composed, like the Indian 
head-stalls of this period in Hindustan and Central India, of vertical cheek-straps 
and face-strap with horizontal front- and nose-bands, and sometimes an extra 
strap between the front- and nose-bands, rims, in these early examples, the straps 
making up the head-stall were either vertical or horizontal. In the later examples 
from Sirkap, on the other hand (e.g. nos. 88 and 89), there are usually cross-straps 
running obliquely from the middle of the face-strap to the ends of die bit. At tile 
junction of the straps in both earlier and later types there is commonly a boss, 
medallion or rosette. For head-stalls at Sancht, see Maisey, Sahchl and its Remains, 
PI. xv, figs. 14 and 15, In the true Indian harness, plumes were almost invariable, 
both for riding and driving horses. Even in the toys, plumes are very commonly 
shown, not only in the earlier specimens from the Bhir Mound but in the later ones 
from the Greek, Saka and Partliian settlements in Sirkap, 

Observe that in no. 82—^a large hollow toy—there is a fly-whisk of loose leather 
straps hanging from the middle of the front band. In this specimen the eye is 
formed of a small applied circlet with a hole in the middle. In no. 84 the eye is 
formed of a round pellet crossed by a straight incision. In the later examples from 
Sirkap the eyes are twice or thrice as large, and are generally worked up or incised 
in the body of the clay; in some cases, however, they are applied. Let it be 
added that the Sirkap heads usually have a transverse hole through the mouth for 
a string, 

8a, Bm. 13-204; stratum II, Head and neck of a terra-cotta toy horse, Length 4-25 in, 

' Hie head-stall consists of cheek-straps and front- and nose-bands, with a fly-whisk of leather f J i 
hanging from the middle of the front band. The plume on the top of the head is broken. The 
eyes are made of small applied circlets with a hole in the centre of each. The body of the animal 
was hollow. Clay burnt red on surface with grey core. (PL 134, no. 83.) 

83. Bm. ‘13-202; stratum II. Toy horse of red terra-cotta. Length 4-25 in. Head, legs 
and tail missing. The saddle, which is deeply depressed in the seat, is kept in position* by a 
girth-band which passes over it, as well as by a breast-band in front and a crupper behind. 
Both breast-band and crupper are ornamented. (PI. 135, a.) 

84. Bm. ’15-369; stratum II, Toy horse of red terra-cotta. Height 5 in. The head-stall 
consists of face-strap and front- and nose-bands, with a medallion at juncture. Reins indicated 
by incised lines. Plume on top of head broken. Hole across the mouth for string. Eyes made 
of round pullets with straight incisions across. Hind-legs missing, (PJ t i ^ 

85. Bm. 13-200; stratum II, Toy horse of red terra-cotta. Length 4-5 in. Hind-legs and 
tail broken. Breast-band with pendants attached. Plume on top of head. Eves made of two 

concenmc circles m relief. See A.S.R. (1912), PI. sxxix, e, 5 and for breast-band with pendants 
d. Bin. 20^1,619. ■ * 

86. Sk. *13-1,298; Block E; sq, 75-60'; stratum II, Toy saddle-horse of terra-cotta, with 

*2 CO £- * ,n - n T dd misain &' The saddte is in front. Cf. p. ,62, 1 mpra. 

87. Sk. 19-18; Block 1 ; aq. 9100'; stratum I. Similar to preceding but of buff-coloured 
terra-cotta and cruder workmanship. Saddle with two peaks in front and two behind and 
crupper. Length 2 in. Cf. p, 196 supra, . (PL 135, c.) 

88. Sk. '29-2,737; Block C'; sq. 50-91'; stratum IV. Head of toy horse of terra-cotta 
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Length 2-62 in. Headstall with oblique straps from middle of face-piece to ends of bit. 

Plume on lop of head. Hole across mouth for string. (PL 135, e.) 

Sy. JL '13-3; C mound; 6 ft, below surface. Similar to preceding. Length Vi 1 ! in. 

Cf. p. 224 tupra, (PL 135,1.) 

Toy humped bulk tire not as common as might he expected on any of the Humped hulls 
Taxila sites, and none of them, even from the Blur Mound, arc adorned with 
stamped patterns. The following three types are, however, readily distinguishable, 
viz.: 

Type a. Of medium size with solid bodies and legs, 

90, Dh. '17-45; mon. court A; 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. Toy bull of red terra-cotta, with 
dark red wash. Height 5 in. A bell is tied round the neck. Homs slightly damaged. The 
muddling is better than usual in this class of toy. Cf. p. 278 supra. (PJ. 135, tl>) 

Type b. Of larger size, with holloa pipe-like bodies, long hollow legs and circular 
hind-quarters. The clay is sometimes red, but more often brown or grey. 

These toy bulls seem to have been manufactured more or less in this form in 
both early and late times. In the earlier specimens the eye takes the form of a 
circlet with a punctured dot in the centre. In the later it consists of a round pellet 
in the centre, with a circlet around, 

9 1 - hm. '15-317; stratum II. Toy bull of blackish buff terra-cotta. Height 7*5 in. Hollow 
body and legs. Half of the body and hind-legs and left horn are missing. 

93, Bm. ‘i5“3iS; stratum II, Simitar, of muddy grey terra-cotta. Height 7 in. There is 
a big hole at the back of the body. Tail in relief on left hind-leg. Head and three legs 
missing. 

93. Db. ’16-527; mon. court A; aft. below surface. Toy bull of red terra-cotta, with hollow 
body and long stilted hollow legs. Height 8-5 in. Rope round neck; hump behind head. 

Hind part and three legs missing. Cf. p. 278 supra. 

94. Sk. *12; Trench A334; stratum II. Head of a toy bull with cable twisted round neck. 

Length 2-25 in. Horns damaged; crude workmanship, Eyes in form of circlets with raised 
dot in centre. Of buff terra-cotta. 

Type e. Of miniature size and rough-and-ready workmanship. 

95. Sk. ’28-786; Block B r ; sq. 33-94'; stratum III. Humped bull of terra-cotta. Length 
2'37 in- Crude, rough workmanship. The ears stand out at right angles to the head. 

Cf. p. 194 supra. (PI. 135, /.) 

There is only one specimen of a toy camel ; it comes from the Bhir Mound. Camel 

96. Bm. *30-111 ;sq, 42-120'; stratum II. Two-humped camel of red terra-cotta, ornamented 
about its neck with a necklace from which a bell or pendanL is hanging in front. Height 5*35 in. 

Transverse hole pierced through the mouth for a string. Eyes diamond-shaped and stamped, 
like the eyes of many of the toy elephants. Hair on back of head. Two miniature humps—one 
turned one side and one another. (FI. 135, g.) 

97. HI. 1 12-141; 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. Terra-cotta dug{?) with head turned to right. Dog(?) 

Length 3-75 in. Hair indicated by incised lines. Legs broker!, Eyes deep set, like a monkey’s. 

(PI. 135, A.) 

Of the four specimens of toy rams selected, one solid one comes from the Bhir Rams 
Mound, one solid and one hollow one from Sirkap, and one solid one from the 
Dharmarajika Stupa. All four are in poor condition. 
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9®, Bin. *30-91; sq. 39-123^ stratum I. Toy ram of red terra-cotta, with curbed horns, 
Length 4 in. Left fore-leg damaged, Cfip. 1; 1 supra, (PL 135*/) 

99. SL ^13-540; Block D; sq. 55*64'; stratum HI. Similar. Homs and legs missing. 
Height 2’35 in, Cf. p. 155 supra, 

10a Sk T J i4; Trench A523; stratum II. Head of a toy ram,, damaged. Pinkish red cky. 
Length 2*5 in. 

101. Dh, "12-429; stupa area. Toy ram of red terra-cotta; mouth damaged. Length 412 in. 
(PI. 135, A.) 

102. Bm. "19-869; sq. 12-27'; stratum IL Wild he-goat wiLh long horn over back (the other 
horn h missing). Legs and mouth damaged. Length 3*5 in, (PL 135, /.) 

103-4. Sk. '28-2,245; Block G'| sq. 107*80'; stratum V. Two toy birds of grey black day, 
with outspread wings ending in pointed tail. Very crude work of second century o.c. 
Cf. pp. 127, t8i supra, 

AH the toy monkeys come from Sirkap. They are very like the prehistoric 
figures of men, but provided with a tail, against which they can rest when set 
in an upright position. The nose and face are pinched in the same way as the 
prehistoric human figurines, 

105. Sk. *28- t 89; Block 1 *; sq> 12 87'; stratum IV. Crudely made monkey of red terra-cotta r 

Arms and tail missing, Height 3 37 hi. (PL 135. jw.) 

106. Sk, "16-1,024; Second Street (east); sq. 15-61'; stratum II. Crude figure of a monkey 
of light red chy with arms outstretched. Height 2-75 in. Head missing, legs broken, (PI. 

135. »■) 

107. St. ’28-863 ■ E'; sq. ~5'97' i stratum II. Crude figure of monkey with tail acting 

as a support- Head and right shoulder inisaing. Height }-12 in, Cf. p. 184 stipra. 

Class XVIII, Rattles (nos. roS-iS) 

The commonest kind of rattle found at Taxiia is in the form of a bird, and all 
the early rattles from the Bhir Mound site are of this type. Other rattles (from 
Sirkop and later sites) take a quasi-human or animal form, or are made to simulate 
the pomegranate fruit or vases. 

108. Bm. *21-1,605; sq. 41-123'; stratum II. Toy rattle in the form of a dove, of red terra* 
cotta. Length 3-5 in. (PI. 135, 0.} 

109. Bm. *21-998; sq. 43-100'; stratum II. Similar, in the form of a cock with upstanding 
comb. Height 4-62 in. Each leg modelled separately. Tail missing. (PI, 135, ^.) 

Observe that in both of these Bhir Mound examples the legs are separate one 
from the other, not as in the Sirkap and Dharmarajika examples below, where they 
are combined to form a solid round base, 

no. Sk. *29-942; Block C'; sq, 40-86'; stratum IV. Toy rattle in die form of a hen, of 
bull-coloured clay, with disproportionately fat body. Legs replaced by standard base. Height 
2-87 in. (PI. 135, 9.) 

in. Dh, *15-1,100; mon. court A; 2ft. below surface. Toy rattle in form of duck, with 
wings half spread. Length 3*75 in. Inched lines on body, wings and tail to indicate feathers. 
Red clay. Head missing. Round base in place of legs, Cf. A.S.R. (1915), p. io, no. i6 h and 
p. 278 supra. 

hi, o. Dh. *15-1.274; mon. court A; 10 ft. below surface. Similar, but without standard 
base or feather markings. Length 4 in. 
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112, Sk, '15-466; Block G'; sq. 106-So'; stratum JI. Toy rattle of red tena-ootia in anthro¬ 
poid form, with spherical body, two arms and three legs. Head missing. Length 237 in, 
Cf. p. 1S1 supra. 

1 r j. Sk. ’28-2,527; Block K; sq. 155-44’'; stratum It. Terra-cotta rattle in the form of a ram. 
Legs missing. Very rough workmanship. Height 2-75 in. Cf. p, 176 supra. 

114. Dh. "16-235; mi> n. court A; 2 ft. below surface. Terra-cotta rattle in the form of a 
tortoise. Head missing. Height 3-12 in. Cf. p. 278 supra. 

115. Sk. "29-2,612; Block T; sq. 11-97'; stratum V, Pumcgranate-shaped rattle of reddish 
buff clay, with a hole through neck for string. Length 2 6c in. Slightly damaged. (PI. 135, r.) 

116. Sk. ’29- 3,186; sq. 19-86'; stratum IV. Similar, of grey black clay. Length 2-75 in. 

ny. Jl. *13-41; Mound C; 3 ft. below surface. Toy rattle of red terra-cotta in the shape of 

a squat vase, with the neck ending in an animal’s head. Cable pattern round shoulder and base 
of neck. Height 2-25 in. Cf. p. 224 supra. (Pi. 135, r.) 

118. Jl. '13-44; Mound C; 3 ft, below surface. Similar to preceding, but with short wide 
neck. Height 2-25 in. Traces of mica-wash, Cf. p. 224 supra. 

Class XIX. Whhtks (nos, i19-21) 

Whistles were made in the form of sling bullets or barrel-shaped beads or 
miniature vases with the mouth sealed. In the first type there is a hole at each end 
and a third hole in the middle of the body; in the two latter types, there arc 
three holes on one side of the body, one large and two small. No specimens of 
whistles have been found in the Bhir Mound site. It looks, therefore, as if tht'y 
were a foreign import. 

119. Sk. ’29-2,620; Block B’; sq. 33-85'; stratum VI. Hand-made whistle of reddish buff 
day, in die shape of a sting bullet, with a hole at cither end and a third hole in the middle of 
the body. Length 2-5 in. Cf. p. 127 supra. (PI. 135, i.) 

120. Sk. ‘29-2,964; Block C'; sq. 4-4-93'; stratum IV. Hand-made whistle of reddish buff 
clay; barrel -shaped, with collared ends. One hole at either end and one in the centre. Length 
t-5 in. (PI. 135, «.) 

Hit Dh. ’17-66; mon. court A; 9 ft, below surface. Whistle of black clay in the shape of 
a narrow-necked vase with three holes on the same side of the body, one large and two small. 
Height 2-62 in. Cf. p. 278 supra. (PL 135, v.) 

Class XX. Playing-dice (nos. 122-5) 

Playing-dice of terra-cotta are relatively rare, the materials commonly used 
for their manufacture being bone or ivory (cf. eh. 32, pp. 662-3). on b' 
advantage of terra-cotta was its cheapness. Of whatever material they are made, 
the dice are always oblong in shape like the modern Indian dice, never cubical; and 
they are marked on the four long sides with the numbers t, 2, 3 and 4. 

From the Bhir Mound only one die of terra-cotta has been recovered, viz.: 

122. Bm, ’13-159; stratum II. Oblong playing-die of terra-cotta, with the numbers 1, 2,3 
and 4 on consecutive sides, 1 being opposite to 3, and 2 to 4. Of coarse red day mixed with 
lime and sand, Length 2-5 in. (PI. 135, y, 3.) 

123. Sk. ’26-1,999; Black H; sq. 121-49'; stratum IT. Similar, with small circlets to indicate 
numbers, and cross-lines between them. Length 2-5 in. Cf. p. 169 supra. (PL 135, y, t,) 
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124. Sk. '17-514; Block G; sq a 100*58' I stratum II. Similar, but circlets centred with point. 
Length 2-5 in. CF. p, t68 supra, (PL 135, }\ 2,) 
iz 5. Sk. '29-3.166; Block ri; sq. 13*92'; straLum VI. Similar to no. 122, but with 1 opposite 
to 4 instead of 3. Length 2-5 in. (PI. 135, y , 4.) 


Class XXL Decorative pieces and personal ornaments (nos. 126 45) 

raft. Sk. 1 13-1,331; Block E; sq. 72-31'; stratum III, Terra-cotta pilLar with Corinthian 
capital and circular moulded base. Height 6-25 in. The shaft is relieved by a moulded band 
near its middle and the timings take the form of eight countersunk panels above and below this 
band. The shaft has a circular hole through its middle, and the top of the abacus is relieved by 
concentric circles with a finely moulded contour. Of purple red, finely levigated, clay. The 
horizontal mouldings were turned on the lathe after firing* In this and other respects, the 
workmanship is mare than usually refined. The pillar dates from about the beginning of die 
Christian era. Cf. p. 161, no. 3 supra^ ASM. (1912), FI. xxm, t. (PL 135. fth ) 

127. 5k h '15-348; Block K r ; sq. 162-107'; stratum II. Capital of a miniature pillar of 
Persepolitan design p composed of four bulls, sitting back to back. length 3 in. The capital is 
pierced with a vertical hole through its centre. The modelling m tough but vigorous; the clay 
badly burnt. This capita], which belongs tti the Parthian period, furnishes us with an early 
example of a motif which was to become a favourite one among the fifth-century stuccos at 
Taxila. CL p. t8q supra; ASM, (1915). PL Vin, (PI. 135, dd.) 


An interesting type of personal ornament, found chiefly in the Bhir Mound! 
takes the form of a round medallion or bulla of terra-cotta, usually convex on its 
outer side and decorated with reliefs* Some specimens are provided with one or 
two small holes for attachment, pierced either from back to front or transversely 
across the face* Other specimens have no holes at all. In the simpler kinds the 
decoration consists of rosettes or circular headed mouldings; in the more elaborate 
ones the beaded circles are centred with human masks or figures in relief or with 
a geometric design* What purpose these medal lions served is uncertain* Possibly 
they may have been in the nature of amulets, like the bullae which Roman boys 
wore as a protection against the fascination of the evil eye; or they may have been 
simple ornaments (possibly some were ear-rings) without any particular talismanic 
Whether they were of Indian or foreign origin is open to questionj 
but it is noteworthy that the human masks are characteristically Greek, while the 
relief of the lion attacking a hull is certainly not Indian. For imitation jewellery 
made of terra-cotta, cf + B , M . Cat of Jewellery ^ PL xlij. 

Bm. 24-596; sq. 16*54'; stratum HI* Bulla of greyish red terra-cotta, with rosette on 
face centred hj raised boss; transverse hole at the back for string, Diam, °"75 in* (PL 135* w*) 
129. Bui. 24-691; sq. 34-30 ; stratum II Similar to preceding* but with a transverse hole 
on the raised boss in front instead uf at the back, Diim. o 75 in. (Pl. 135, *.) 

130* Bm* 20-1,344; *1+ 26*29 * stratum II. Bulla of greyish terra-cotta adorned with 
rosette in relief; pierced from back to front with two holes* Diam. j in. (PL 13 S> - ) 

131. Bm. 24-506; sq. 16-34'; stratum III. Similar* but larger and with dght-petaUed 
rosette. Diam. 1*37 in* Two holes from hack to from* Of buif day. (FL 135, an ) 

131**1. Bm. 21-280. The mould from which die preceding was made. (PL 135, £A T ) 
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More elaborate geometric designs are provided by nos. 132-4. Although not 
identical, the three designs are closely akin, consisting of a series of concentric 
bands enriched with beaded cable or toothed patterns and centred with a six- 
petailed flower or other hexagonal device. 

132. Bm. *24-583; sq. 13-58'; stratum III. Half of a bulla of grey-buff day, Diam. 2-25 in. 
Concentric beaded circles with cable border and hexagonal device in centre. (PI. 135, re.) 

133. Bm, '24-596; sq. 16-54'; stratum III. Similar, but ornamented with beaded border 
and hexagonal device in centre, Diam. 125 in. The outer bands of this ornament are missing. 
Of pale red day. (PI. 135, «.) 

134. Bm. *24-279; sq, 16-59’; stratum II. Terra-cotta mould for making bullae, similar to 
preceding. Diant. z -12 in. Six-petalled flower surrounded by beaded, toothed and cable 
bands. (PI. 135,#.) 

In the following specimens, the geometric devices in the centre are replaced by 
human masks or animals, the former of which look as if they might have been 
copied from Greek coins or gems. 

135. Bm. *24-596; sq, 16-54'; stratum III. Medallion of greyish black terra-cotta, with 
human mask in centre surrounded by beaded circles. Diain. 2 in. Near the centre are two 
holes, from back to front, for a thread. Slightly broken. A,S.R, (1924), PI. vm t c, (PI. 135, 

Si- 2 ‘) 

136. Dll. ’13-1,713; G6; 3 ft. 6 in. belowsurfaee. Medallion of grey terra-cotta, with a head 
in high relief. Diam. 1-6210. The head is shown full face with flowing Jocks parted in the 
middle. It may be a head either of Apollo of of Alexander the Great, and may well have been 
copied from a contemporary Hellenistic coin type. Cf. p. 258, no. 6 supra. (PI. 135, gg, 1.) 

Two other medallions from the same mould were found at the Dhatmorajika Stupa, viz. 
Dh, ‘16-781 (no, 136, n) and Dh. *13-1,863. (Pi. 138, A, t.) 

137. Bm. '21-416; sq. 10-60'; stratum III, Bulla of ted terra-cotta. Diam. 1-75 tn,^ On 
convex side, within beaded border, relief of lion killing a bull. Two holes from back to front 
near centre. This is a fine bit of Hellenistic relief, such as may have been imitated by the 
sculptors of Sanchl when carving some of the medallions on the balustrade of the second stupa, 
where the same motif is to be found, (PI. 136, a.) 

138. a , A. Bm, *24-506, ay sq. 16-54'; stratum III. Crescent of terra-cotta, perhaps an ear- 

pendam, with beaded border. Diam. 1-25 i ft ' Two Email holes for suspension. The mould ot 
this, Bm. 506, b= no. £38, a, was also found near by it. (PI 136* *•) 

139. Bm. *20-1,510; sq. 31-49'; stratum II. Spiraitform ear-ring of light red clay, similar in 
shape to the camclian specimen, Bm, 1,132. Size 1 x 0-68 in. (PI. 136, i.) 

AH the necklace beads of terra-cotta are from the Bhir Mound. 1 here arc no 
specimens from Sirkap or other sites. With the exception of no, 14b all were found 
in one group, the probable date of which is c. 300 b.c. Cf. ch. 37 > PP- 74 2 “3- 

140. Bm. ‘24—598; sq. 16-54'; stratum III. Grey terra-cotta bead with pointed knobs all 
round, rather like a mace-head. (PI, 136, g.) 

141. Bm. *24-628; sq, 30 36'; stratum II. Py ramidal pendant of terra-cotta, square in 

section with vertical hole for threading. Length 0-75 in. (PI. 136, f-) 

142. Bm. *24-602; sq. 16-54'; stratum Ill. Terra-cotta pendant in the shape of a pome¬ 
granate; a hole at base of fruit for suspension. Length 0-87 in. (PI. 136,/,J 

143. Bm. ‘24-601; sq. 16 54'; stratum III. Three pendants of terra-cotta with holes for 
suspension. Irregular shape, in imitation of coral, I races of red wash. length 1 i z in. 

(PL *36,#.) 
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144, Bin. ’24-599; SR- (6-54'; stratum IIL Nine neck!act beads of grey terra-cotta in the 
form of an inverted flower, 1 Length 0-35 in. Two transverse holes for titreading. (FI. 136, d , 0.) 

145. Bin, '24 <>99; sq. 16-54'i stratum 111 . Eleven necklace beads of grey and buff-red 
terra-cotta, evidently in imitation of the familiar spacer beads of Greek necklaces. Two holes 
for threading. Length 0-75 in. Cf. ‘Jewellerych. 30, nos. 56^8. {PI. 13b,/. 0.} 


Class XXII. Moulds (nos. 14^-52). Cf. " Stone ', ch. 25, Class XXVI; 

‘Copper and Bronze’, ch, 28, Class V 

In addition to those noticed above, viz. nos. 36, 44, 134 and 138, a, the following 
moulds are of interest: 

146. Sk. '17 -772; alongside the city wall; stratum IV, Mould of femaic figure, standing. 
Height 2 87 in. llair and veil fall on either side of head. Elaborate head-dress, heavy necklace 
and armlets. Of the first century B.C. (PI. 136, /.) 

147. Dh. '15-1,070; debris. Terra-cotta mask, perhaps of a Buddha head. Height 3-25 in, 
Cf. A.SJt, (1915), PI, trt, d. (PL 136, A.) 

148. Dh, ’31-10; sq. 16*12'; 10 ft. 8 in. below surface. Terra-cotta mould of a female 
figure ornamented and draped. She is standing on a makara and meet pruhahly represents 
Gangs (the Ganges river). Length 4 7 in. Fine work of the late medieval period. Cf, p, 284 
supra, (PI, 136, «.) 

From Sirkap there come also a number of moulds which appear to have been 
used by ancient coin-forgers, just as such moulds are used by present-day forgers. 
The moulds take die form of flat circular tablets of terra-cotta, with the impress 
of half a dozen or a dozen coins in each, the coins being those of the Saks kings. 
Mattes and Azcs II, The moulds themselves appear to date from the closing years 
of the Parthian rule at Taxila, when the kings whose coins are figured on them 
had long since passed away. It is well known, however, and there is abundant 
evidence at Taxila itself to show, that these and many other coins, some even older 
than the issues of Manes, continued in circulation throughout the Parthian period, 
and no doubt the forgers, whoever they were, found it safer to copy the older 
issues rather than to forge the current coins of the realm. Cf. A.S.ft, (1912-13), 
pp. 34-5 PI- XXX,/. In jfMAKR.S. (June 1936), vol. xxn, pt. u, K. P. JavaswaJ 
expresses the view that some similar moulds found at Rohtak were used in the 
government mint, but the impressions of the coins of Manes and Azes II in this 
collection from Taxila make it virtually certain that the moulds were part of a 
forger's plant. For similar moulds used for the casting of Roman coins, cf. Ahim. 
Chrm, (1871)' PP- 28 ff- The following are typical specimens. 

149. Sk. 14-2.406; Block L; sq. 189-71'; stratum II. Fragmentary mould of red terra¬ 
cotta with portions of five impressions of a coin of Mane* exhibiting a caduceus with Greek 
legend. Length 3 25 in. Black paint on inner face, perhaps of graphite, which would help 
the casting. For the cum, cf. I.M. Cat. ], p. 38 and PI, vnt, 1. (PL 136, m.) 

150. Sk. *12—A1, a. From same spot. Circular mould of light red terra-cotta, containing 
twelve impressions. Diarn. 4 in. Eight of the impressions represent King Azea II on horse 

1 For a very similar design in a bead of opaline white glass, cf. H. Ileck, Beads from Taxila 
PI. II, 1, 
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back; the rest show Pallas, with spear and shield. There is a channel at the edge for pouring 
in the molten metal* Cf. pp. 177, n. 2, 2(0 supra ; A.S.R. (191a), PI, xxx,/ (2). (PL tj6 ( p>) 
151. SL '12-A1, a. From same spot. Similar, Diam. 4-12 in, (PL 136, q.) 

152* Sk. 1 12—A i, a. From same spot. Similar but with six impressions only, Diam. j in, 
(PI. 136, r.) 


Class XXIII. Votive or ritual tanks (nos. 153-63) 

Among die many objects of earthenware from the Bhir and Sirkap Mounds it 
remains only to describe certain small votive or ritual tanks of a kind virtually new 
to Indian archaeology. These tanks do not number more than fifteen in all, 
inclusive of fragments, and out of this number tour were found, as al ready stated ,' 
alongside the base of the small stupa in the Parthian palace of Sirkap, where they 
were still evidently occupying the places where they had originally been dedicated; 
a fifth was lying loose in the debris near by. and two others were found in the court¬ 
yard of the stupa in Block A. As there are grounds for believing that these two 
stupas were Jaina rather than Buddhist structures, and as none of the tanks has 
been found at any of the innumerable Buddhist stupas at 1 axil a, it is not unreason¬ 
able to surmise that they were particularly connected with Jaina ritual. 

Earliest type a. In the earliest form represented at Taxila the votive tank 
consists merely of a round bowl with a number of miniature saucer-shaped lamps 
round its rim- Three specimens only of this type have been found: two in the 
Bhir Mound, and one in the lowest stratum of Sirkap. They are assignable to the 
third and second centuries u.c. In the Bhir Mound examples the rim is not Battened; 
in the Sirkap example it is. 

1 ^3. Bm. '20-1,(67; aq, 24-60': stratum II. Part of an earthenware votive tank in (he form 
of K bowl with vertical rim surmounted by tiny saucer lamps. Diam. 6-5 in. Three out of eight 
of the lamps have survived. Of red clay mixed with bajri. Traces of red wash. (Pi. 136, I.) 

154. Sk. '30-312; Block C'; sq. 52‘S8'; stratum V. Earthenware cup with narrow base and 
four out of eight tiny lamps on its splayed and flattened run. Diam. 5*75 * n - pinkish red 
day. (PI. 136, j.) 


Type b. In a second type, which is found only among the later remains in Sirkap, 
the tank takes a square instead of a circular form; there arc four instead of eight 
lamps—one on each comer of the rim, and perched midway between the lamps 
are four birds with outspread wings. Inside the tank is a Bight of steps sometimes 
set against one of the sides, sometimes standing out from it, while on the bottom 
are aquatic creatures—eels, frogs and tortoises—and a low protuberance, on which, 
in one example (no, 158)1 a bird is perched. 

155. Sk, ’24-1,526; Dluck K; sq. 156-49'; stratum II, From shrine in royal palace. Ritual 
tank surmounted by small lamps at the four corners. Traces of birds perched on the rim 
between the lamps, and a flighi of steps in one comer. Bottom broken. Of red coarse clay 
mixed with bajri. Size 1475 x 14 in. Cf. supra, pp. i 73~4 and A.SJt. (1924), PL nil, 2, 3. 
(Pi. 136, B.) 

156. Sk. '24-1,528, From same spot as preceding. Similar to no. 155, but the birds and 

' Cf. eh. 5, pp. 1 / 3 - 4 * 
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lamps are better preserved. Vertical steps near middle of one side, instead of in corner. 
Bottom missing. Of coarse red clay mixed with bajri. Size 12 x 11*5 in. (PI. 136, «.) 

157. Sk. ’14*383; Block K; sq. 160-45’; stratum II. Similar, but with steps standing out 
from side near one comer. Aquatic creatures on bottom. Coarse red clay mixed with bajri. 
Size 10-25 x 975 » a - Cf. pp. J 73—4 Supra; A.S.R . (1914), PI. XXII, 56. 

Type e. The third type is more elaborate. On one side of the tank is a small 
shrine with a primitive-looking idol of a goddess either inside or in. front of it. In 
most examples the shrine is placed on the rim of the tank, with two small posts to 
support its front, and there is a flight of steps descending from one side of it to 
the bottom of the tank {nos. 158-9). Generally the idol stands beside the steps 
about half an inch above the floor; but in one example (no. 160) the shrine itself 
is placed on the floor of the tank with the idol inside it. 

Usually the shrine is in the form of a rectangular chamber, shallow from front 
to back and with or without a pillar in the middle of the facade. In one example, 
however (no. t6t), which comes from stratum III, the shrine is deeper and pro¬ 
vided with a hiyh-pitched roof; and in another still earlier example (no. 163) the 
tank, which may have been circular, was divided by cross walk into quarters, and 
a circular shrine was set on the dividing walls at the point of intersection. 

The idols belonging to the shrines closely resemble some of the primitive 
figurines of the Nude Mother or Earth goddess type, with arms tapering To points 
at the elbows, flattened bodies and no legs. See abor t- Class I, a, nos. 1- 5. 

158. Sk. "15 -715; sq, 25 66': stratum II; from court of Block A, Votive tank of terra-cotta 
with a double-chambered shrine at one side, 1 viz x 11 in. A flight of steps descends from the 
shrine to the bottom of the tank, and by its side stands a female idol. Near the middle of the 
lank is a low protuberance on which a bird is perched. In other respects the tank is similar to 
those already described. Cf, p. 145, n 5 supra', A.SJi, (1924-5), p. 50. (PL 136, w.) 

159. Sk. '15-718. Fruni same spot as preceding, and similar to it, but the shrine is single- 
chambered and the rim of the link is scalloped. On the floor are eels or water-snakes, a 
tortoise and a frog, as well as a small protuberance near the foot of the steps; 10-5 in. square by 
2-25 in. deep. Cf. A.SJt. (1924-5), p. 5a. (PL 136, jf») 

160. Sk. ’15-412; Block K'; sq. 159-104'; stratum II. Similar to preceding, but the shrine 
is set on the floor of the tank, and the idol is inside it; 10x9-75 in* Cf. p. 180, 

The following are fragments only; 

161. Sk. *29-1,235; Block 1’; sq, 14-96'; stratum III. A square terra-cotta hut with pitched 
roof and four steps in from. Height 4-75 in. Originally it was attached to the side of a ritual 
tank. Cf. p. 196 supra-, A.S.R. (1915-16), PI. vin, a. (PL 136, n.) 

162. Sk. ‘14-98; Block K; sq. 168-47'; stratum II. Triangular shrine of terra-cotta 
belonging to a ritual tank, Height 3-25 in. At the back, on the underside, is a sunk groove 
where it fitted on to the rim of ihc tank. Cf. p. 173 supra . (PI. 136, y,) 

163. Sk. '29-3,178; Block A'; sq. 15-88’; stratum V. Central part of a ritual tank with 
fragments of two cross-walls surmounted by a circular shrine, length 8-5 in. This tank, which 
comes from the Greek stratum in Sirkap, may have been circular, like those of type a. The 
shrine is bell-shaped with an entrance on one side. Round it are the broken stumps, five in 
number, of what may have been trees or pillars, and on the top of the roof is a broken pro¬ 
tuberance, which may have been a finish Within the shrine is another broken stump, which 
looks suspiciously like a linga, {PL 136, a.) 
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A few other specimens of these votive tanks have also been recovered from 
among the mins of Sirkap, for the most part in a fragmentary state; but as they 
are merely duplicates of the foregoing, it would be superfluous to describe them. 
The questions that we must now endeavour to answer are, first, what was the 
significance and purpose of these interesting tanks, and secondly, how came they 
to be dedicated at these stupas, whether Jain a or Buddhist? One thing, clear before 
all else, is that they are intimately connected with the cult of the nude goddess 
whose shrine and miniature idol stand, in many of the specimens, on one side of 
the tank* Probably this w T as the Great Mother-goddess whose cult was ubiquitous 
in ancient India and went back to immemorial times* It was this same Mother- 
goddess, as I have elsew r here shown, 1 whose terra-cotta images are found at 
Mohenjo-daro and other sites of the Chakolithie Age, who appears figured on the 
thin gold plate found by the late Dr Bloch in the heart of a prehistoric funeral 
tumulus at Lauriya Araraj,- and who is carved in relief on the inner side of certain 
rmgstones of Maurya date—themselves possessed of magic properties associated 
with fertility* 3 'Then, another obvious feature of these tanks is that they are 
symbolical of the four elements and of all creation: of earth, air, fire and water, 
and of all the beings that live in them—the earth symbolised by the clay of which 
the tank is made, the air by the birds, the fire by the lamps, and the water by the 
aquatic creatures within, as well as by the water itself with which the tank was 
partly filled. Such symbolism calls for no recondite explanation, for there is no 
reason for supposing that it implies anything more than that, in the eyes of the 
votary, the goddess was supreme over the four elements and all created things 
contained In them* That, at any rate, is an adequate explanation, beyond which it 
is hardly necessary to go. We should not forget, however, that tanks have a certain 
peculiar sanctity of their own in India, partly because they are the familiar adjuncts 
of countless shrines and temples throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
partly because of the all-important part they play in the ceremonial ablutions of 
the worshippers* An ex-voto, therefore, consisting of a miniature shrine with a 
tank by its side would be a very natural and appropriate form of offering. 

But why—and this is die second question we have to answer—should these 
ritual tanks which appertained to an essentially Hindu cult, have been dedicated 
at Jaina or—if there is any doubt about them being Jaina—at Buddhist stupas? 
The answer is to be found in the contamination which has taken place in every 
religion known to us, and which in the first century a.d. was affecting Jainism 
as much as it was affecting Buddhism. However philosophic and abstract in their 
essence these two religious systems may originally have been, it was inevitable that 
they should take much of their subsequent colour from the primitive and long- 
established faiths of the people, and that, as they cast their nets wider and wider 
among the many nations of India and its varied classes of society, they should 

1 See At/.c. vuL i, pp- + 9 ' 5 2 ‘ 

1 Cf. A.SJL (1906-7), p. 134 * 

i See 'Stone Objects *, ch. 25, nos. 129-32 infra. 
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absorb into themselves many beliefs and concrete cultural practices undreamt of 
by their founders. In the case of Buddhism it is well known how much current 
folklore went to the maki ng of the Jdtakas, and if we turn to the sculptures of 
Bharhut and Sanchi—our surest and safest guides to the character of popular 
Buddhism in the first century b.c.— we find evidence on every hand of the extent 
to which the Sakya faith had amalgamated with the cults and superstitions of an 
earlier age, and become blended with them into the newer Buddhism. Thus we 
see in these sculptures how LakshmJ, ancient goddess of prosperity and domestic 
happiness, had been transformed into Maya, the mother of the Blessed One; how 
the magic Tree of Life and Fortune still continued to shower its blessings on the 
Buddhists, as it had showered them from time immemorial on their ancestors; and 
how yakshas and yakshis, nugas and nagls played just as real and vital a part in the 
new faith as they had done in the old. It can hardly surprise us, therefore, to find 
these little shrines and tanks of the Mother-goddess dedicated by Jaina suppliants 
at the foot of their stupas. They are only another illustration of the inevitable fusion 
that was taking place between the primitive cults of pre-Aryan India and a creed 
which was largely above die heads of the masses. The process is one which can still 
be seen going on in Burma, where images of the old indigenous Nats are still being 
set up as guardian genii round many of the Buddhist pagodas, as these small 
figures of the Mot her-goddess were no doubt meant to protect the Taxita stupas. 

It may be, too, that this form of votive offering had some special significance in 
connexion with the dead; for the stupa, be it remembered, was in origin a burial 
tumulus and there is no reason to suppose diat its original character was ever lost 
sight of. 1 make this suggestion because small tanks of a somewhat similar kind to 
those we are discussing are still in use in Bengal in connexion with certain rites 
to Yama, the god of Death, known as Yama-pukur-brata. The rites arc performed 
by unmarried girls for four consecutive years and for a full month beginning with 
the last day of the month As win and ending with the last day of Kartik: that is, 
from the middle of October to the middle of November. The following is the 
manner of the rites. A tiny tank, about a cubit square with a channel on one side, is 
dug in the courtyard of the house, and on the eastern side of it are placed plants of 
rice, banana, turmeric, tuba, 1 man* kuhw? and 'Stuni, 4 all tied together in a bundle. 
Then a cowry, a betel nut and a piece of turmeric are placed at each of the four 
comers of the tank. Next, a number of small figures are made from the excavated 
earth, viz. a croetulile, an eel, a tortoise, a shark, sixteen dolls representing washer¬ 
men, fishermen and others, and a number of crows, cranes, kites and other birds, 
Of these, the crocodile, shark, eel and tortoise are placed on the edges of the tank, 
the two latter near the channel, the birds stuck on little sticks are planted in the 
middle of the tank, and of the sixteen dolls four are set on each of the banks. 
Thereafter, an effigy of Yama is made lying in his mother’s lap, and is placed on the 
eastern edge beside the bundle of plants; and lastly, lamps are lit at the corners of 

1 Odmvtft sarutum. > Aloearitl Indiea. 

1 Ipomaea aquatica, « Monika quadrifotm. 
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the tank. The girls then proceed to make offerings ti> Yama and his mother by 
casting flowers into the tank and pouring water therein, while they recite certain 
mantras., bowing down and praying for long life and prosperity for their families 
and themselves. When the mantras and prayers are finished, two tales are told by 
the girls about the powers of the Yama-pukur-brata and the evils that come to 
those who interfere with the ritual ;* and on the last day of the ceremonies, at the 
end of the fourth year, the girls give food to Brahmans, and to a cowboy they give 
an umbrella, a piece of doth, a pair of shoes, a stick and ten cowry shells. Here, 
then, in this Yama-pukur of Bengal we have all the essential features of the votive 
tank at Taxila, viz. the square tank of water, the creatures that live in water, the 
birds of the air, and the lamps of fire, representing in both cases the four elements 
and all created things over which Yama, no less than the Great Mother-goddess, 
rules, 

A curious analogy to these votive tanks of Taxila is also presented by a class of 
earthenware models found in Egyptian graves of the Middle Empire, two examples 
of which are illustrated in PI, 136, bb, cc. To Egyptologists they arc commonly 
known as 1 soul-houses', and the former of the two examples illustrated (no. 136, bb) 
is doubtless a model of an Egyptian house intended for the soul of the departed- 1 
The other (re) is more probably in the nature of an * offerings-dish \ but, with its 
little lamp in one corner, it can hardly fail to remind us of the tank-shrines of 
Taxila, albeit the resemblance may" be only a fortuitous one. A closer parallel to 
the latter is afforded by some votive models which were found a few years ago at 
Hephaestia in the Isle of Lemnos and described in the Illustrated Loudon News 3 by 
Dr Doro Levi. These ex-votes (PL 136, aa), which date from the sixth century b.c,, 
consist of a miniature shrine (usually three-chambered) of terra-cotta, with a shallow 
tank in front, the latter being rectangular or semicircular in plan; and in the tank 
are various aquatic animals—eels, tortoises and the like—just as there arc in the 
Taxila tanks. Moreover, in the case of one of the specimens illustrated the resem¬ 
blance is increased by the presence of a figure seated on the edge of the tank in 
front of the shrine. That there is any immediate connexion between these tank- 
shrines from Hephaestia and those from Sirkap is, on the face of it, hardly probable, 
but it is by no means unlikely that both may go back to a common prototype which 
in the Chalcolithic Age may well have had a diffusion in the Near and Middle East 
as wide as the cult of the Great Mother-goddess herself. However this may be, 
there can be virtually no question that the votive tanks at Taxila were tndian in 
character. It is true that they occur very rarely in the Bhir Mound, and that 
such as have been found there are of a different type from those found in Sirkap, 
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1 For the hrata and the tales told by the girls, see the appendix to this chapter, pp. 473-5, 

1 These so-called * soul-houses 5 were not known > so far as I am aware t tn Roman Egypt. A large 
number of beautiful specimens were found by Petrie at Rifch and ate published in his Gizak und Rif eh. 
They date from the period between the VIth and Xitb Dynasties, In Salte times they are also known, 
but of a very rough form, 

3 Ilhttrattd London Nm (iS Feb, 1931)* pp- Cf. Arch. Anzeiger (1930), p. 146; JfJLS* 

{1930}, p. 245- 
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and it might reasonably be inferred, therefore, that the latter were a novelty 
introduced by the Farthians. Against this inference, however, there are two un¬ 
answerable arguments. The first is that some broken tank-shrincs of the same 
kind were found by the writer as far east as Bhita near Allahabad—in the heart 
of Hindustan, where the Parthiam never penetrated. 1 The second is that the idols 
in the tank-shrincs were of a type familiar in India from prehistoric times and such 
as were still, in the first century A.D., quite in keeping with popular ideas, but not 
such as foreign invaders from the West, whether Parthian, Scythian or Greek, 
are likely to have manufactured. 


Class XXIV. Buddhist terra-cotta and clay fgttres (nos, 164-87) 

We come now to a class of terra-cotta and clay figures which are exclusively 
Buddhist in character and altogether more impressive than the preceding examples. 
In style, they are generally similar to the Buddhist stucco sculptures described in 
chapter a6, but thanks to the greater plasticity of clay as compared with stucco 
and to the ease with which it can be handled, many of these figures show a freedom 
in their modelling and a sensitiveness to form which was never quite attained in 
stucco work. With a few rare exceptions, all these figures belong to the Indo-Afghan 
School of the fourth to fifth century a,d., and comprise, as we shall see, several 
pieces of surpassing merit. The smaller figures were usually of terra-cotta 
throughout, that is, of day fired in a kiln. Of the larger figures, some were made 
entirely of sun-dried day ; in others, the head was of terra-cotta, the rest of sun- 
dried clay, 

164. Dh. "13-493; building L, Terra-cotta head with high topknot and wreath. 

Height S’63 in. That the Buddhists had already started making use of terra-cotta for their 
images oven before Kush an times is evident from this head {PJ, 13S, a), which comes from die 
DhannarSjika Stupa and is so strikingly similar in size and in die character of its features— 
notably, in its small mouth and nose and carelessly modelled eyes—to many of the stucco heads 
from the opsidal temple in Sirkap, that there can be no doubt about its belonging to approxi¬ 
mately the same age (middle of first century a.d,), though the crude treatment of the wreath 
and topknot suggest that it may be a little later. Cf, p. 351 supra. 

As to the other terra-cotta heads from the Dharmarajika Stupa, it is tempting 
to see in the two fine heads nos. 166 and 167, with their broad open features and 
western type of countenance, evidence of a stronger Hellenistic influence than 
is usual in the tndo-Afghan School, and, indeed, this was the view which 1 
myself took of these two heads, when I first unearthed them at the Dharmarajika 
Stupa, But since then our knowledge of this School has vastly increased, and we 
can now be perfectly confident in assigning them and all the following pieces, 
except no. 187, to that School, 

165. Terra-cotta head from chapel D; at the Dharmarajika. Height 5-15 in. The hair, 
which is parted above the forehead and tied in a topknot, is treated in unusually heavy masses, 

1 Cf. A.S.R , (1911-12), p. 76, nos. 47, 48, and PI. xxv. 
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which might be thought to indicate an earlier date for this head p but the dear-cut* mobile 
lips and other features leave no doubt that it b a product of the Indo-Afghan School. 
CF. p. 249 supra. (Pi 138, 6,) 

j66 + Dk '13-1,500 ; chapd G6 + Bearded head of a middle-aged man, 10 in. in height, made 
of well-burnt terra-cotta, not of clay converted by accidental fire into terra-cotta. The hair* 
which is long and taken back from the forehead, is left undefined at the back of the head, 
evidently because the figure was in high relief and not intended to be seen behind. The brows 
are soft; the eyes large and wide open; the lips full; and the beard and the hair are shown in 
relatively fine strands, as contrasted with their more massy treatment in the stucco heads of the 
Parthian period from Sirkap. Cfi p. 257, no, 4 supra ; A.SJt, (1912-13), p, 20 (3), and PL v T d. 
(PL IJ 7 . *) 

167. Dh- '13-543; chapel B12. Head of beardless youth* of well-burnt terra-cotta, 
11 ^5 in. high. Tip of nose and left eye damaged. The hair falls forward over the forehead hut is 
brushed back at the aides of the head; the modelling of nose, lips and cheeks is more sensitive 
and expressive than in the bearded head, and the eyebrows are more sharply defined. The eyes 
themselves, though large and open, incline slightly to the oblique, suggesting a vestige of 
Mongolian strain in the model. Both this and the preceding are no doubt portraits; but of the 
two, the beardless head is a more subtle and engaging piece of work and stamped with more 
character than the other. The pity is that in these* as in so many other cases, only the heads 
have survived. Probably it was only the heads that were made of terra-cotta, the rest being of 
unbaked day, which time and weather have inevitably destroyed, Cf. A*S,R. (1912-13), p. 14 
(4), and PL v, 0. (PI. 137, a .) 

168. Dh. "14-585; chapd R s, Female head, with the hair taken back from the forehead and 
a veil falling backwards from the crown of the head. Height 7*75 im The mouth and chin are 
noticeably small, the nose sharply pointed, and the eyes small and somewhat oblique h with the 
pupils indicated by incised lines. The e<ir-lobe$ are pierced for ear-rings. Cf. p. 254 supra] 
A^S.R. (1914), PL vii r a, (PI, 138, c) 

169. Dh. "15-950; mon r court A; 8 ft. below' surface. Bearded head of JMhmanical 
ascetic, with strongly pronounced features. Height 7 in. The hair is taken back in coarse strands 
from the forehead and coiled on the crown of the head. The eyes appear to have been inserted 
in separate pieces in their sockets, The modelling of the features, though rough, h full of 
vigour and there is a freedom about it which argues no little ability on the part of the artist. It 
should be noted diat the clay of this head is hadlv burnt, but the burning does not appear to 
have been accidental. Cf, p. 278 supra; AJ±M+ (1915)* PL III, k (PL 138, d,) 

170. Dh. chapel L. Male head, with hair taken back from forehead and remains 

of bow on top of head. Height 5 in. Deep-set eyes with prominent eyeballs and heavy eyelids; 
rather high cheek-bones, Full fleshy lips, and prolonged ear-lubes* To what class of figure this 
head belonged, is uncertain. It seems safe, however* to $ay that it was not a personal portrait. 
At first sight the full fleshy features call to mind the stucco head, no. 78, which also comes 
from the Dharmarajika StOpa, but that head Ls a portrait head and decidedly superior in sty le 
and execution to this one. (Pi, 138* *.) 

171. Dh. 1 13-1,452; B16; 6 ft. below surface, Male head with moustache, wearing elaborate 
Indian turban and heavy ear ornaments. Height 4-5 in. Somewhat similar heads of stucco are 
to he found among the sculptures at Jaulian and Mohra Morftdu. CL p. 249 supra] A.S.R. 
(1912), PL vi, a. (PL 138,/.) 

172. Dh. *15-1,195; mom court A; 8 ft. below surface. Head of Bodhiaattva(?) with hair 

falling from mhnlshu over forehead and ending in plaited fringe, most of which Ls missing. 
Height 6 25 in. Above the fringe is a fillet tied in a bow. From the back of the mhmsha a veil 
falls down the back. The eyes are large and staring; the nose and lips more than usually pro¬ 
minent. Cf. p. 278 supra; A.S.R. PL trt, tf. (PI. 138, £.) 
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When describing the stucco figures from Kalawin (p* 332 T ), 1 draw artention to 
an uiuisual facial type found almost exclusively on that site, with rather short nose t 
full cheeks and chin and pronouncedly curved bps. The stucco heads in question 
are not of especially high-class style, but their character is so distinctive, that they 
can be picked out at a glance from among the countless other specimens at Taxi la* 
The same observation applies to most of the terra-cotta and day heads from the 
Kiiawan monasteries, only that in their ease the style and workmanship is of a very 
much higher order, putting them, along with the stucco reliefs of Mohra Moradu, 
among the finest products of the Indo-Afghan School. 

173,. Kn, '32-45; B20; aft. gin. below surface* Terra-cotta head of Buddha, Height 
iBa in, Ushnisha, forehead and left ear damaged. This is the largest head of Buddha in terra¬ 
cotta found at Taruki and a fine example of the conventional type, distinguished by groat 
dignity and reserve. The day has been intentionally, not accidentally n fired. The body tvas no 
doubt of clay. The Buddha image to which this fine head belonged was the centre figure of a 
group comprising nos. 17+—^ as well as several other figures now reduced to Fragments. For 
detailed description* see pp. 337-40 supra. (PI. 137, d.) 

174, Kn. *32-46; from same spot as no, 173. Terra-cotta head of Bodhisattva, Height 
1410. A superb example of the modeller's art. Wears moustache, ear-rings, elaborate head- 
dress with the hah drawn back over cars. The head-dress, which is unique of its kind, is 
composed of a crescent-shaped crown in front, with a turret-1 ike erection behind. The decoration 
of the crown is in imitation of encrusted jewels, with a foliate rim above and beaded border 
below. The side pieces are plain. The ear-ring (there is one only, on the left side) is of a very 
elaborate and unusual form* the cluster of drops being turned upwards instead of downwards. 
The clay seems to have been intentionally, not accidentally, burnt. See no. 173. (PL 137, c 
and frontispiece to this volume.) 

175. Kn. "32-43; from same spot as no. 173. Clay head of dim, with long hair waved back 
from the forehead. Height 8*5 in. Usknitha and ears missing* The clay has been fired by 
accident in the conflagrailun of the monastery. See no, 173, (PL 137, e.) 

176* Kn. "32-42; from same spot as no. 173. Clay head of monk, with shaven crown. 
Height 6*4 in. Right car missing. Traces of lime-wash. Cby only half burnt, in accidental fire. 
See no. 173. (PL 137,/.) 

I 77- '32-200; edJ F i 2; HoordeveL Portrait head in unbaked clay of a lay figure with 

hair falling over forehead. Height 7-9 m. The right side of the head is damaged! Probably a 
portrait of the donor of the group with his wife (no. 178)* as in the Jauliafi group no. 181. The 
modelling has been done with an unusually free touch. Cf. p. 335 supra* (PL 137, A,} 

178* Kn* *32-183; cell Fra; east side; floor-level. Portrait head of a female figure of 
burnt day, with long wavy hair parted down the centre and taken back over the ears. Height 
475 in. Crescent tiara on crown s Traces of Lime-wash. In all probability a portrait of the wife 
of the donor, no* 177. (PL 137, f*) 

179. Another image of the Buddha in the strictly conventional style comes from Mohra 
Morldu. It is an exceptionally fine piece of modelling and has the advantage of being un¬ 
usually well preserved: 

Mm, 15—21; monastery. Image of the Buddha,, seated cross-legged in the dhydna-mttdra t 
with covering both shoulders. Height 20 in. The hair b taken back in waves over the 

mhnhhts. On the forehead, between the brows, the small urnu is shown in relief. Though 
formalised* the features are a shade less lifeless than is usual, and the drapery more naturalistic. 
On these grounds the image might be taken to be earlier than the generality of sculptures at 

* Cf. also cb. 36, pp* 530-1* 
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Mohra Moradu, but there is no doubt that it is a work of the I ndo-Afghan School and that its 
merits are due to the more than ordinary ability of its author. 1 he image is made of buif-red 
day, well baked as to the head, but indifferently in the body. It originally occupied the small 
niche in front of cell at in the monastery courtyard, Cf. p. 361 supra.', A.SJ i. (1915)1 PI- XXIV > e 
and p. 30. (PL 138,/.} 

Among other terra-cotta heads of the Buddha from Mo lira Moradu it nuy be noted that 
one (Mm. ’ 15-15a) is made of a half-inch thickness of terra-cotta on a core of coarse earth, and 
that die whole was finished with a thin clay wash covered with gold-leaf, some of which still 
adheres to it in patches* There was no lime-slip beneath the gold. In another head (Mm, 
'15-1419)1 which is completely in the round, each ringlet of hair was made and fixed separately. 
The only other head from this fiite that deserves mention, is the following: 

180. Mm. ’15-218; Cell 6; 6 ft. below surface. Terra-cotta head of a (leva, height 4 5 in*, 
with Long wavy hair and dreamy half-closed eyes, as in the data of the terra-cotta group at 
Jauliin, no. 181, and of the stucco group at Mohra Moradu, no, 50. As in those cases, the figure 
was at the top of a group and intended to be looking down from above, with the head inclined 
forward and seen three-quarter face only. This explains why the top of tliis head is flattened at 
the point where it rested against the soffit of the niche. 1 he surface ut the terra-cotta is cohered 

with a white lime slip. Cf. p. 36* supra. (PL 138, k.) 

181* Jn. ’27^583, How the various figures described above—Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
lay-worshippers, monks and devas —were grouped together on the walls of the stupas or 
monasteries we have already seen well exemplified in the stucco reliefs at both Mohra 
Moradu and Jaulian, but a still more instructive example is provided by a remarkable group 
at Jaulian, which was executed in clay and by a lucky chance converted into terra-cotta 
by a fire which burnt down the monastery. This group occupied a large shallow niche 
(5 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 10-5 in.) in front of dell 29, protected from the weather by the broad veranda 
which ran round the four sides of the court. In the centre stands the Buddha, now headless, 
evidently in the tthhaya attitude. To his right is a male figure of medium size wearing a tunic 
which reaches to his knees, trousers with buttons for lacing, a clasped and jewelled belt and 
a pointed cap. Between this figure and the Buddha is a small female figure, dad in a long dress 
and ample shawl; and, to the Buddha’s left, a monk wearing a sangiultu with his right shoulder 
bare* Above, to the right and left of the Buddha's head and shoulders, arc two devas, standing 
on lotuses and looking down towards the Buddha. On the side walls of the niche were two 
large standing Bodhisattvas, but little of them, unfortunately, has survived. Of the figures on 
the back wall of the niche, the monk on the Buddha’s left is probably the abbot of the monastery, 
while the man wearing the conical cap and tunic is no doubt the donor of the group, and the 
little woman beside him, his wife. The dress and distinctive bearded face of the donor mark him 
clearly as a foreigner (mleccha) from the Persian side. Particularly noteworthy are his cap, 
laced-up trousers (or possibly leggings over the trousers) and the clasped belt which holds in 
his tunic round the hips. The last-mentioned was probably of gold or silver* either embossed 
or encrusted with gems. In true oriental fashion, the donor’s wife is represented as little more 
than half his size. Her dress, too, is of interest. It consists apparently of a long tunic like die 
Greek chiton, with a shawl (Indian $erf; Greek himation) draped loosely over the left arm and 
shoulder and round the legs in front, leaving the tunic visible over the upper part of the body. 
Her ornaments consist of two bangles on each wnst, an armlet on the right arm, a heavy neck¬ 
lace, and a lighter girdle (mckhald) round her hips. Her cap appears to be provided with the 
characteristic Persian check-pieces or band which passes beneath the chin, and to be secured 
with cross straps fastened with a medallion in front and tied at the back of the neck. 1 he dross 
worn by the celestial data to the proper right of the Buddha is much the same as that worn by 
the woman below, except that the under-tunic is so disposed as to leave the right shoulder bare 
and that the devas long wavy curls are unconfined by a cap, A feature of this deva that merits 
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particular notice is the dreamy expression of the eyes, the lids of which are half-closed, as they 
almost in variably arc in conventional images of the Buddha, The expression is one that from 
time immemorial had been associated with yaga r and from the yogi type had been transferred 
to that of the Buddha. Later on, in the early medieval period, it evidently came to be regarded 
as a characteristic trait of the celestial devas who offered their worship and tribute to the Buddha. 
Compare, fuF example, the devw in the Mohra Moridu stucco relief no. 30, and the terra-cotta 
head from the same site nu« iSo H Cf, p r 38t supra; JmtSaM Mem. PL xvn p a 6. (Pis, 138, o; 139.) 

1S2. Jn. ’aSk-FjSz. A youth carrying a basket of fruit and flowers* from wall group in 
chapel E1, Height 24 5 in. He wears trousers and a tunic which reaches to the knees and is 
fastened on the left shoulder with buttons and loop knot. He may be a servant of the donor* 
or possibly the donor himself, offering the fruit and flowers to the Buddha, whose image, on the 
right of the youth, has disappeared. Observe the Jong car-Jobes pierced for ear-rings* wtiich 
were once no doubt inserted. like figure is of clay which has been accidentally burnt, on the 
surface only, to terra-cotta, Cf. pp. 377-8 supra and Jmuum Mem* PI. Ill, b. Among die sculp¬ 
tures from Hadda now in the Music Guimct in Paris b a somewhat similar figure (no. 17241) 
holding a dish or basket of what appear to be lotus buds* but the materia! in that case Is stucco 
not terra-cotta. (PL (38* p+) 

183. Jn. , i6-I97 k a \ south-west comer of mnn. court. Mask of clay, probably from a figure 
of Vajrapani, wearing drooping moustaches* whiskers and beard. Height 4*87 in. The features 
are strongly marked and the modelling exceptionally firm and dean* showing a fine appreciation 
of form and line 1 The clay has been accidentally burnt—on the surface only—to terra-cotta. 
Cf. JauUdft Mem . PI. xxv* e and p, 51* no, 4 and p, 385 supra. (PI. 138, 1 .) 

184* Jn, ’’ifi-FaS; mom court. Terra-cotta head of child with lips parted in smile* hair 
falling over forehead* finely curved brows and chubby cheeks, the whole having a remarkably 
modem look. Height 4-5 in, Covering the surface is a slip and lime-wa$h, Nose damaged. 
Cf Jaididn Mem. PL xiv, d and p. 51, no, fi T With this and the following number may be 
compared a small stucco head of an amorino* from Hadda, now in the Mus^e Guimet 
(no. 17257), though it lias not quite such a laughing expression. Cf. p, 385 supra. (PL 138* m.) 

185. Jn. 1 16-197, 6; south-west corner of quadrangle. Terra-cotta liead of child, sUghdy 
smiling. Height 5-5 Three tufts of hair* one on forehead and two overars; head-dress of 
plaited ribbons, with bow on top, Socket-hole in neck for attachmem—probably to a body of 
clay. Traces of gilt. For the three tufts of hair* cf. 1 Stucco Sculptures \ ch. 26* no. 85 ^ Pi. 160, A* 
and the centre amorino in the Gandhara sculpture no. 73, PI. 216. Cf. Jaulidn Mem . PL xxv, / 
and p. 51, no, 5; and p* 385 supra. (PI. 138* n.) 

186. Jn. f i6-F29. Front of chapel S. Bunch of pipal leaves belonging to the canopy over 
a Buddha, 775 in. across. Octagonal socket-hole underneath p for support. Of slightly burnt 
day. For chapel 8 and its day figures, see chapter 20, pp. 381-2, 

jandia] 187. Jl. '12-2.42; mound C; 3 ft. below surface. Head and bust of buff terra-cotta, Height 
5*25 in. Over the hair is a bandeau with high brim attached, leaving the appearance of a modern 
bat. Rosette in front, and two more rosettes below ears, which may be ear-pendants. Scarf 
over left shoulder Right shoulder missing; mouth and cheeks damaged. Traced of black paint 
on hair. 

h should be noted that this remarkable piece h 2 bust only* not part of a full-length figure. 
It* date is uncertain* as its form and style are unlike those of any other sculptures at Taxib. 
It is probably not earlier, however, than the fourth to fifth century A.t> # Cf. p. supra 
(PL i i 7 ,g.) 



Appendix 

THE YAMA-PUKUR-BRATA 


Maidens dear, sit on the ghat and with Sowers in hand utter this mantra: 

'Worshipped be the plants of paddy, mart, banana, itacku,' tulsi and turmeric, 1 

Throw the Sowers into the tank and repeat the process thrice. Then take the flowers again 
and say: 

'Slum and kalmi wave and gleam, and the prince kills the birds. Let the birds die and the 
marshes dry up. The golden casket with the silver-pin—it hurts my Lmnd to open it. Let my 
parents be blessed with wealth untold. May Lakshmf and Nirayac giant the boon that our 
home Lie prosperous with wealth and children.* 


Throw the flowers into the tank, and repeat the process thrice. Now say : 

‘Let the mother of the Fat Yams, King Yama himself, the washerman and the washerwoman, 
the fisherman and the fishenvoman, the bmp of gheo, the shark and crocodile, the kite and the 
king*fisher, the crow and the heron, the eel and the tortoise, all be my witnesses: that 1 am 
performing the rite of Yama-pukur.’ 

Thereafter take a pot of water and say the following, while you pour water into the tank: 


’Whose pot is this? 
‘Whose pot is this? 
‘Whose pot is this? 
1 W hose pot is this? 
‘What is this tank ? 
water into it. 1 


It is my parents 1 / 

It is my father-in-law*! and mother-in-law's/ 

It is my neighbours 1 . 1 

It is mint! and my husband**/ 

The lucky maid has worshipped this tank and let me empty this pot of 


Now pour all the water into tilt tank and then bow down uttering the following mantra: 

‘The sun-god ginktt softly into the lap of his mother, and Brahma has floated away, and my 
deity is deep in meditation seated in the tank of Yama_ Ohl mother of liama p my prayer unto 
you is that your dread child may nut be hostile to my parents, brothers and sisters. Oh \ ama h 
Lord of virtue, I beg this boon; that I may be freed from your persecutions/ 

Then! following this, two tales am told; and this is the first tale: 

1 There lived a merchant with his mot her, and the mother married her son to a girl who 
performed the rite of Yama-pukur* With her arrival the merchant began to grow great in men 
and money. The merchant grew greater; thorns were set before the doors of death; no man 
died before his time; the merchant*a house was full. But in an evil moment the merchant s 
mother came to know that her daughter-in-law performed an occult rite in secret; and the 
reason of the secrecy was that none else knew the rite. Howbeit the mother perceiving it p 
thought that her daughter-in-law was performing some witchcraft to injure her son. Out * 
cried the old woman, 11 thou child of occult knowledge! What dost thou do? What foolhardiness 
ts this? Wilt thou devour me or nty son? Day after day thou gettest up in the morning* and 
diggest a hole in the courty ard p and mutterest the incantations. 1 do not understand thy ways. 
With this the old woman rushed at her angrily^ scattered everything with her feet* tilled up the 
tank, and destroyed the good girl's rite. 

1 CWocflffet mtiiptorum* 
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'Thus, every time the merchant's wife made arrangements for the worship of Yama, the 
mother set herself to spoil it. So the rites could not be observed any more. Then came nemesis, 
and the merchant found that death had begun to play among his men and cattle. " Why these 
evil signs?" wondered the merchant. Then one day the merchant's mother died, and the son 
performed her obsequies with much pomp and splendour. But whatever the son might do, 
his mother found no place of rest in any of the higher or lower regions, aod she roamed through 
the three worlds with unquenchable thirst, Ending no water anywhere. For site had spoiled 
the rite of Yama-pukur, and how could she End water to drink? 

'At last one day, when it was not yet dawn, the merchant's mother sent her son this dream: 
"My son, 1 have spoilt the Yama-pukur-brata ; so do I find neither water nor rest. Have it 
performed by your wife, else all you have done for the welfare of my soul will be of no avail." 

*Otv seeing this dream the merchant started up and asked his wife: “Wife, is this true?" 
"Aks, yes", said she, "Whensoever I made arrangements, my mother-in-law came always 
anil spoilt them, I know not what evil has liappened or through what fault; but I shall try 
again; and do thou get ready the crows and die kites and Yama’s mother of gold," 

"1 hut was the last day of Aswin, the day of worshipping Yama in a tank. So the merchant 
got up with all speed, brought craftsmen and artisans, and made everything ready. Thereupon 
his wife performed the rite; from a pot in her hand she poured water imu the tank, and the tank 
overflowed, and the merchant's mother drank her fill and went appeased to heaven, 1 


What comes from the observance of this rite? 

Not a straw in the Family of the performer of this rite is touched by the god of death. Her 
father-in-law and her mother-in-law have their thirst quenched in heaven. 

And the second tale is as follows: 

1 On the last day of Aswin sundry people were performing the rite of Yama-pukur. Uddliab’s 
mother was living on the outskirts of the village “Kripni" with her son and her daughter-in- 
law, One day the old woman told her daughter-in-law to fetch from a neighbour’s house an 
earthen pot for boiling rice. And the daughter-in-law found people observing the rite of 
1 ama-pukur, ^he learnt that it was by virtue of Yama-pukur tliat a father-in-law and mother- 
in-law had their thirst allayed after death, and made their way to heaven. So she performed the 
ntc there and returned home. "Why this delay?” inquired the old lady. 'The housewives have 
given me the pot after boiling their rice”, answered she. The mother-in-law said: "This pot 
I shall return myself after boiling my rice." When she went to the neighbour’s house, she found 
them observing 1 i ttuta-pukur, anti was told not only of the merits accruing from the rite but 
also of the fact that her daughter-in-law had herself come and performed it there. * 1 Perdition!" 
cried she. " All that the wretch carts about is consuming and wasting the substance of Uddhab," 

’The daughter-in-law going at dusk to set a lamp before the sacred tank found that there 
was no tank. She wept and sighed; the people said: “Tears arc of no avail. Inform your 
brother and perform the brata next year In his house." Tire year went round, and at the advent 
of Kartik people were observing the irate. The mother-in-law said: M Daughter, go and pick up 
some leaves of bamboo”, and going out she dug a tank, worshipped it with flowers and water, 
and returned home telling the shepherd boy that she would give him doth shoes and an 
umbrella, when the rite should i* finished. "Why this delay?” demanded the mother-in-law 
lhe daughter-in-law replied that she had to sweep and gather the bamboo-leaves. Thin went 
the mother-in-law to pick up the bamboo-leaves, and she fell into the tank and splashed 
humedly out of it. " Cursed wretch, thine only care h to consume and waste the substance of 
L'ddhah, Oh, the tdea of digging a tank in this place!” The daughter-in-law went out lamp 
inhiind. .n the evening, but found that the tank had disappeared. She wept, and they said: 

I ears are fruitless, send a message to your brother, and do the brata next year in his house." 

Aawm passed: Kartik came round again; and once more the people were worshipping the 
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tank. ^Go now” said the mother-in-law, “and serve dinner to my son.' 1 But the wife dug 
a tank in the kitchen and worshipped it with flowers and with water; and, this done, she came 
back. The day following the mother-in-taw said once more: "Daughter, wash yourself clean 
and serve dinner to my son'\ and the girl went out to wash. And the mother-in-Law put oil 
into her ear, washed herself with the water of a spoiled earthen jar and went to serve dinner to 
her son. She slipped unawares into the hole and shrieked out; “Curse on thee! thou art only 
for eating the substance of Uddhabi The idea of digging a tank hcrel" 

'Next year w r hat could the daughter-in-law do but tell her brother? The brother took her to 
his house and she began her rite there. The consummation of the brata was a great success and 
Brahmans from all parts were invited and sumptuously fed. 

*Now Uddhah's mother was nearing her end, Hi Bring my daughter-in-]aw’\ said she to her 
son. The daughter-in-hw came, and with her came three Brahmans. Poorly did Uddhab’s 
mother serve die three Brahmans, but they went away highly gratified with the hospitable and 
devoted service of the daughter-in-law. 

1 The mother died, but her soul remained in torture. Then Uddliab asked the learned 
Brahmans how he could liberate his mother's soul. They said: “Your mother has thrice 
destroyed your wife’s hnita. If your wife constructs a bathing-^*!/ in your mother's name, ehen 
only can your mother's soul be free/* ITie wife at first refused but at last complying* she 
constructed four ghats to the gods, one in the name of her parents, another in that of her 
father-in-law and mother-in-law, the third in the name of her chosen deity, and the fourth in 


her own name, 

'The four ghat* were constructed and Udd hub's mother went to heaven/ 

The Yama-pukur-brata is done. Now the dolls, flowers and other things are to be thrown 
into the water. The tank is to be filled up, but the bundle of rice and other plants must remain 
as they are. 
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O F the many objects of stone recovered from the ruins of Taxila the 
i most interesting are the sculptures described in chapter 36, which served 
I chiefly for the adornment of Buddhist buildings. But besides these 
there is a large collection of utensils and other articles of daily use, 
which come mainly from the Bhir Mound and Strkap, and appertain to the period 
from about 300 b.c. to a.d. ioo. These articles comprise pivot-stones, querns and 
mu Hers, pestles and mortars, grinding-rail Is, household vessels of various kinds, 
lamps, toilet-trays and vases, burnishers, touchstones, palettes, spindle-whorls, 
potters' kurtoras and thaHeds, amulets and sacred ring-ston.es, moulds, stones for 
incrustation and inlay work, and a few miscellaneous pieces such as knife-handles 
and dies. In addition to these, there are a number of finger-rings, seals, gems and 
the like, made from precious or semi-precious stones, which the reader will find 
described in chapters 30, 31 and 34. 

As explained in a previous chapter, there arc only two varieties of stone found in 
natural formation at Taxila itself, namely, the hard almost flint-like limestone of 
which the foothills round about are mainly composed, and the very coarse and soft 
lime kankar or haHjQr, as it is commonly called, which is abundant on every side 
in the alluvium of the plain. Although these stones were used freely as building 
materials, neither of them lent itself to the manufacture of small articles—the 
kankar, because it was altogether too soft and coarse; the limestone, because it could 
not be worked so well, and was not so attractive to look at, as other varieties of hard 
stone of which many, in the form of pebbles, are washed down in the torrent beds 
from the far-off Murrce and Kashmir hills. We shall find, therefore, that, while 
kankar was never used at all for small objects, limestone was only used very rarely 
for such simple little things as weights, mullers and moulds. There is only one 
example of it having been turned on the lathe, namely, the unguent bottle from 
Jandial, no, 59, a. 

Apart from this local limestone, the hard stones used in the manufacture of 
many of the small articles enumerated above were l blue serpentine, 1 mng-i-abri 
or ohri, basalt, quartzite, hornblende, hornblende-gneiss, gneiss, granite, pyroxene, 
diorite, epidiorite, e pi dote -quartz, dolerite, black basanite, black and white syenite, 
Lydian or touchstone and chert; to which must be added also the semi-precious 
stones Used for personal and other small ornaments including beads, viz. crystal, 
agate, porcelain-agate, chalcedony, camelian, red and green jasper, agate-jasper, 
jade, jadeite, jade-nephrite, turquoise, lapis-lazuli, amethyst, garnet and heryl. Of 
these, chert is found commonly in Sind and Baluchistan as well as in many other 

J 

' Among the many beads found at Tajik one is of red and six of blue serpentine. Cf. Beck, op, cil. 
Pis. J. 25 and x, 26, 27. 
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areas, and during the Chalcolithic Age was used freely for knives, scrapers, 
weights and polishers. Abri. which is a lower cretaceous shell limestone of a 
variegated chocolate and yellow colour, is abundant in the Hazara and Attock 
districts, and in Mughal times was destined to become a favourite stone for the 
inlay-work on buildings and pavements. At Taxila it was used for bowls, cups or 
dishes, but is found only in the Bhir Mound settlement up to about 200 H,c, Many 
of the other hard stones, such as basalt, quartzite, hornblende, hornblende-gneiss, 
gneiss, granite, dolcrite and basanite, were obtainable in the form of pebbles from 
the beds of the neighbouring Tamra nala or Haro river, where the writer has 
himself picked up specimens of most of them, as well as of sandstone, marble and 
jasper. A few of those found in these torrent-beds to-day may, no doubt, have 
found their way there from the ancient settlements now crumbled to ruin on their 
banks, to which they were perhaps brought from afar in days gone by, but most of 
them have certainly been washed down from the distant highlands on the east, 

Other stones such as blue serpentine, green diorite and black Lydian, of which 
there are only one or two specimens at Taxila, may have come from remote 
localities which it is now hardly possible to identify. 

Of the scmi-precious stones, rock-crystal, agate and chalcedony are found in so Semi-precious 
many localities in India that it is impossible to say whence the lapidaries of Taxila sturu3 
obtained their supply. Rock crystal, which is a form of silica or quartz, occurs in 
Kashmir and in the red marls of Mari in the Mianwali district of the Pan jab, but 
some of the best crystal nowadays comes from Tankara in the Kathiaw ar peninsula 
or from the bed of the Godavari in Madras. It is also found at Aurangpur, near 
Delhi, Sambhalpur, MorvT, and other places. The finest agates (and some of the 
agates from Taxila are unusually fine), together with the closely allied chalcedony, 
come from the Ahmadabad and Kaira districts of Bombay, from Kathiawar and 
from the Rajpipla State, where agate-jasper is also found in company with them. 

Other sources of agate-jasper are the beds of the Kistna, Godavari and Bhtma 
rivers, but the Taxila stones are more likely to have come from the Rajpipla hills. 

Good agates are also obtained from north of the Pangong Lake in the Rudok district 
of Kashmir, from the Rajinahal hills and from the beds of the Narbada and Goda¬ 
vari rivers. The main centre at which agates, chalcedony and carnclians arc now 
cut and polished is Cambay, but the industry exists also at Jabalpur and other 
places within reach of the amygdaloidal Dekhan trap. In the first century A.D., 
when the Peripltis of the Fry three an Sea was written, the principal market for the 
export of these stones to the Western world was at Barygaza, the modem Broach, 
whither some were brought from UjjayinI (Ujjain), others no doubt from the 
Kathiawar peninsula or from the Rajpipla State; and it seems highly probable that 
many stones from these sources found their way up the Indus to Taxila. Small 
vessels made of agate were in vogue there, particularly during the Parthian domina¬ 
tion, and it is noteworthy that Pliny attributes vessels of this class, for which large 
prices were paid at Rome, to Parthia ami Carmania, the fact being that at the time 
when Pliny wrote the trade was still mainly in the hands of the Parthians, who had 
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command both of the sea-route via the Persian Gulf and Char ax Spasini (Moharti- 
merah) and of ihc land-route via Taxila, the Kabul valley and Herat. At a later 
date, when the discovery by Hippalus of the monsoon trade-winds had opened up 
the Red Sea route to Roman commerce, these objects no longer had to pass through 
Parthian hands. 1 

Pebbles of jasper of various colours — red, green and yellow—are common in the 
river-beds of Rdjputana, Central India and the Central Provinces, particularly 
those which drain the Satpura Range, as well as in the Son valley, jade, comprising 
both jadeite and the nephrite variety, comes from the well-known mines in the 
Karakash valley of Eastern Turkestan ;* nephrite jade is also found in Revvah State 
in Central India, and jadeite in the Tonga valley of the Pamirs and the Myitkyina 
district of Northern Burma. The few specimens unearthed at Taxila are more 
likely to have come from Eastern Turkestan, the Pamirs or Rewah State than from so 
far afield as Upper Burma. 

Of I apis-lazuli, the chief source has long been the Kokcha valley of Badakshan 
in Northern Afghanistan, but this stone is said vaguely to occur also in * Tartar)' 
Tibet and China, Turquoise was imported from Persia, where it is still quarried 
near Nishapur in the Khorasan Province near Kerman, and Kirik, and near 
Mashfc.* Amethysts are found in the Santal Parganas of Bihar and Orissa and at 
several spots in the Bashahr State on the Upper Sutlej; they occur also occasionally 
in the Dekhan trap. But the finest specimens come from the gem-gravels of Ceylon, 
Garnets are found in mica schists at various places in Rajputana, notably at Rajmahal 
in Jaipur State, Sarwar in Kishengarh, Ajmer and Bhilwara; they are also found in 
the Darjeeling district, Sikkim, Hyderabad State and at numerous localities in the 
Madras Presidency, Beryl and aquamarine, which occur commonly inthe granite peg¬ 
matites of India, are nowadays obtained at Padiyur in the Coimbatore district and 
at Vanivamhadi in the Salem district of the Madras Presidency, at Punnata in the 
Mysore, and in the Toda hills of the Jaipur State in Rajputana, They are also blown 
to occur in the Nellore district of Madras and in the Hazaribagh district of Bengal. 

The stone to which I have given the name of porcelain-agate, because of its 
remarkable resemblance to porcelain, is new to geology. It is found at Taxila only 
in the form of round flat disks, evidently used for some kind of inlay-work during 
die Maury a period. The disks vary from 2-3 in. in diameter, and 01 to 02 in. in 
thickness. The stone, which is banded, appears on one side like an opaline chal¬ 
cedony, on the other, which is brilliantly polished, as an opaque glass-like porcelain. 
When first examined by experts of the Indian Geological Department, the material 
was taken to be an artificial porcelain, but further research has left no doubt that 
it is a natural stone produced, possibly in a volcanic region, by the long-continued 
heating of ordinary quartz. The specific gravity and chemical analysis of this stone, 
as well as the results of its microscopic examination, are discussed below (pp. 505-6). 

1 See Sdwff, Prriptas of the Etylhrmtm S<a, pp. 193-4. 1 Cf. M.I.C. pp. 541, 685, 

* P 6 7 ^- Turquoise is also said to occur in Turkestan and in the Kojcnt and Kiiratvubc 

mgimtajrai. J 
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The semi-precious stones enumerated above were used only for small articles of 
a more or less ornamental character, and the commoner varieties of hard stones, 
such as gneiss, hornblende, granite, sang-i-abri, etc., for those articles of daily use 
—celts, pivot-stones, querns, mullcrs, etc.—which were subject to excessive wear 
and tear. On the other hand, household vessels which had to be turned on a lathe, 
lamps, ladles, toilet-trays, caskets, palettes and objects generally which were not 
exposed to rough usage, as w T ell as sculptures in relief and in the round, were 
naturally cut from the softer varieties of stone. 

Tins general observation, however, is subject to certain qualifications. Tn the 
prehistoric age, it had been customary to make certain vessels, particularly shallow 
dishes, bowls and saucers, of gneiss, hornblende, granite and other refractory 
stones, the stone being first chipped and then ground away with the help of a 
specially shaped stone-borer aided with sand as a fricative. One of these borers, 
dating from Clmleolithic times, was found at Mohcnjo-daro, and is described in my 
Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation, vol, II, p. 459. The same practice seems to 
have been continued at Taxila into historic times, but the lathe also came early into 
use, and there are some fine specimens of MatiTya vessels made of these hard stones, 
which have been turned on the lathe instead of being ground out with the borer. 
liy the beginning of the Christian era, however, such vessels were almost invariably 
made of one or other of the soft schist stones, or of steatite or alabaster. 

Another exception to the general rule stated above is provided by some of the 
querns and mullers, In the Chakolithic Age saddle-querns had invariably been 
made of hard stone—generally basalt or gneiss, and the saddie-quem and its muller, 
like the mortar and pestle, continued to be made of some similar hard atone like 
quamite, hornblende or abri] but when the stool-quem came into fashion, in the 
Maurya period, both it and the raid ter used with it were made of sandstone. This 
may have been because it had been found by experience that sandstone was 
peculiarly suited to the grinding of grains and spices, and because it lent itself 
more readily to the ornamental carving which is found on many of these stool- 
quems. The first pan of this observation applies also to the circular grindstones 
(Class V, «) which were first introduced at Taxila during the first century of the 
Christian era, and For which sandstone is still usually preferred. On the other hand, 
the crushing mills of Class V, b y which had to be specially strong and durable, were 
invariably made of hard quartzite. 

The sandstone used for these objects in the Bhir Mound settlements, i.e. up to 
the beginning of the second century B.C., is of four kinds: (1) the grey Taraki or 
Kambial sandstone, which is found in plenty some 14 or 15 miles south-east of 
Taxila, and which was used for the pillars and pilasters of the Jandial temple.* 
(a) A spotted red and white sandstone which comes from Mathura near Agra. 
(3) A buff-coloured, fine-grained hard sandstone, usually with small black spots, 
from Cliunar near Benares. (4) A greyish quartz sandstone of very hard texture, 
the provenance of which has not yet been ascertained. The second of these is well 
* A strong axis of this rodt runs along the Chirpnr hills. 
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known, not only from the many statues or reliefs of the early Mathura School 
which are caned from it, but also from innumerable monuments of Moslem times 
which were built of it at Agra, Delhi and Mathura. The third variety is also well 
known from the historic pillars of this stone which were set up hy the Emperor 
Asoka in the third century B.c. 1 'hat this particular sandstone should be found in 
the form of mulkrs at so remote a spot as Tax 11 a is at first sight surprising, since it 
could hardly have been brought such a distance for the sole purpose of making 
utensils which cuuld have been equally well made of Taraki sandstone or ol one of 
the harder local stones. The explanation appears to be that Asoka had set up one or 
more of his famous pillars, and possibly some other monuments as well, at Taxila; that 
these monuments had been thrown down and broken after the eclipse of the Maury a 
power; and that the mailers were made out of some of the fragments, just as a 
piece of one of these selfsame pillars was used last century for a road-roller and 
3 piece of another for a sugar-cane press! However this may be, these mullcrs of 
Chunar stone are found only in the later deposits of the Maurya period in the Bhir 
Mound, not in Sirkap ur on any of die later sites. On the other hand, the Taraki, 
Mathura, and quartzite sandstone all occur on the Sirkap site, in strata of the first 
century a.d., and besides them there occurs also on that site a variety of deeply 
coloured red and purple sandstone belonging to the Murree group, which is 
found in large deposits round about Sang-jani, some 10 miles south-east of 
Taxila. 

The other soft stones found on the Bhir Mound arc steatite, alabaster and slate. 
All three of these have a wide distribution in India and are easily obtainable at 
Taxila—slate especially so, since it is found in large quantities in the Hazara 
district within a few miles of the city, and, as we have already seen, it was freely 
used for the construction of drains and bathroom floors, while alabaster is equally 
prolific in the gypsum deposits at the foot of the Salt Range in the Panjab. Thanks 
to their fine texture, both slate and alabaster could be carved with the minutest 
figures in relief, and we find both of them employed for the exquisitely carved ring- 
stones of Maurya date described below {nos. 129-31}* Slate, too, was employed 
for small jewellery and inlay moulds, since, apart from its fine texture, it was, unlike 
alabaster, capable of resisting cojtsiderable heat. Alabaster and steatite, on the 
other hand, were occasionally used during the Maurya period for small household 
vessels. That stone was not more freely employed during that period for household 
vessels and utensils was in all probability' due to the religious conservatism of the 
people, who then as now were afraid of contaminating their food or drink if they 
took them from any vessels other than the orthodox ones made either of earthen¬ 
ware or of copper or brass. It was certainly not due to any lack of skill on the part 
ol the Maurya craftsman, who was unsurpassed in the cutting, carving and polishing 
of hard stones, 

W ith the advent of the Bactrian Greeks at Taxila the carving of stone in relief 
and the turning of it on the lathe into vessels became increasingly common, and in 
the later cities on the Sirkap site we find not only far more objects made out of soft 
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stone but several more varieties of stone introduced. For vessels and other small 
household objects, the stones that now come into use (besides several kinds of slate, 
steatite and sandstone) are: schist, micaceous schist, hornblende schist, phyllite, 
phyllitic slate and indurated day or mudstone; while the stones in use for sculpture 
are schist, micaceous schist, chloride schist, quartz mica schist, phyllite, steatite or 
soapstone of various kinds, Tarakl grey sandstone and red ferruginous claystone. 
Of these, the commonest by far and the most important are the several kinds of 
schist and the dark grey phyllite which is used for the vast majority of Gandhara 
sculptures. The use of both schist and phyllite was intimately bound up with the 
history' of sculpture at Taxila. The earliest specimens of sdrist are the grey schist 
dishes nos. 38 and 39 and the carved toilet-tray no. 62, which are referable to the 
latter part of the second century or the beginning of the first century B.c. From 
that time onwards schist comes more and more into vogue, and during the Parthian 
domination is used commonly for caskets, household vessels, lamps and sculptures. 
For the last mentioned, a chloritised micaceous schist was at first favoured in 
preference to other stones, phyllite then being exceedingly rare, even for household 
vessels, but in the first century A.d. phyllite began to supersede schist, no doubt 
owing to its being more durable in other respects and less liable to split in the 
process of carving; and from that time onwards nine-tenths or more of the carvings 
found on the North-West Frontier and at Taxila are made of this stone. 

The precise provenance of the several kinds of schist and phyllite stones is not 
known, but there can be no doubt that all of them came from quarries in the 
Gandhara region, probably in the neighbourhood of Southern Swat, since it was 
there that the Gandhara School of sculpture had its chief centre, and we may be 
sure that, wherever that centre was, the stone quarries could not have been far 
distant. Moreover, had the quarries been in the old North-West Frontier itself— 
that is, within the confines of what until recently was British India, it is virtually 
certain that they would long ago have been discovered. Some day, no doubt, they 
will be located, and it may be that fresh light will then be thrown on the history 
of this important school of sculpture. Jn the meantime it would be a helpful step, 
particularly for elucidating the early chronology' of this school, if someone equipped 
with sufficient knowledge of the subject would examine the various collections of 
these sculptures in India and Europe and classify them according to the varieties 

of stone used, .... 

The stnitigraphica] chart which follows (pp. 482-3) shows the generic classifica¬ 
tion of the stone objects described below and their distribution in the successive 
strata of the Blur Mound and Sirkap, as well as on other sites. These objects do 
not include the stone sculptures of an ornamental and mainly Buddhist character 
described in chapter 36. 

Some general remarks on the stone objects from the Bhir Mound will lie found 
in vol. I at pp. 102, 105, 108-9, tit t *md on those from Sirkap at pp. 128, i 33 - 4 i 
205, 207, 209-10. Other references are given in the individual entries of the 

catalogue below. 
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after the Neolithic and Cbaleolithic Ages had passed, just as stone knives con¬ 
tinued to be used until a late date for religious sacrifices by the Egyptians and Jews, 
On the other hand, it is noteworthy that the few artefacts found at Taxila are for 
the most part made of rare and striking stones, viz. green cpidiorite, epidotc-quartz, 
nephrite-jade and blue serpentine, and it may well be that such striking objects 
were kept in later times merely as curiosities or talismans, 

1. Sk. ’27; Trench D78; stratum II. Polished celt of ilne-graiiied light green epidiorite, 
with slightly crescentic edge and flattened butt. Length 3 "75 io, Sp. of epidiorite — 3* t+‘ 

^ a. Sk. *28-211; Block A'; sq, 15-86'; stratum IV. Short, splayed celt of dark green e pi dote- 
quartz, with crescentic cutting edge; polished. Length 2-63 in. £p. gr, of stones 2 98. 

^ Block A f ; sq. 1994'; stratum III. Short cell of polished nephritic jade, with 

crescentic cutting edge. Length 3-25 in. Sp. gr. of stone = 2-96 Cf.£■ C J 

, Sk. * 17-585; Block G; sq. 100-58'; stratum III. Long celt of the Bandelkhand type, of 
Erev quartzite^ with blunted crescentic edge. Cf. p. 168 supra. Length 5-12 m. (PI. 14 *>>£•) 
l Sk. ’16; Trench A728; stratum II. Pear-shaped mace-head of blue serpentine, of a type 
found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa as well as m Western Asia. Cf. M.I.C. I, p. 3&, and 
it. p. 4 S 9 - (PI- d*) 

Class II. Pivot-stones (nos. 6-10) 

Pivot-stones were used for two purposes, either for potter’s wheels, with a small 
depression in the centre for the tenon of the wheel to turn in, or for house-doors, 
with a much larger cavity to take the projecting tenon at the bottom or top of the 
door. In both typo a hard stone such as gneiss, quartzite, hornblende or granite 
was used, sometimes in the form of a natural pebble. 

Type a. Wheel-sockets. 

6. Bm. '19-G53; stratum I. Circular slab of grey gneiss stone, with a small cavity sunk in 

the middle of one face. Diam. 7-12 in. . . , 

7. Sk. ’(9-869; Block E'; sq. 73 , 99"l stratum II. Natural pebble of white quartzite wj 

a small cavity in one face, length 5‘ 2 5 i n * Gf. p. 184 supra. 

Type b , Door-sockets. 

8. Bm. '19-1,801; aq, 5-59'; stratum IV. Circular pivot-stone of gneiss, with hole in 

middle pierced through the thickness of the stone. Diam. S“J ,n * . 

9. Bm, ’20-1,582; sq. 14-30': stratum L Similar, of red granite, but with shallow depression 

on one side onlv. Diam. 5-75 i n - (^ j 1 43 j ,, . . 

ro. Sk. 1 16; Trench A725; stratum II. Similar to no. 8, but of hornblende-gneiss. Dunn. 

yl2 in. 

Class III. Querns (noa. 11-18) 

The oldest form of quern in India is the slab or saddle-quern, specimens of 
which have been found among the Chaleolithic mins of Harappa and Mohenjo-tto 
(cf. M.I.C. pp. 25, 45 ^ 7 )- Q uerns of J strailar type, dating from die first 
century A.a, occur on the Sirkap site at Tax,la, and are still widely used in India 
as sil or kari stones, though rarely for the grinding of gram. Strange to say, no 
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querns of this type have been found in the Bhir Mound settlement, which is 
anterior to about 200 B,c. The quern then in use was the stool-quern with lour 
lees. For Egyptian stool-querns, cf. Flinders Petrie, Tools and Weapons, PL LV, 
no. 105—a type which is found in ancient Egypt as early as the lV r ih Dynasty. 
The Indian examples are usually decorated with simple designs, which, as tune 
went on, became more and more ornamental. Whether this type of quern was 
used generally for the grinding of com is questionable. The ornamental carvings on 
manv of the specimens suggest that they were meant for the grinding of spices, 
kart, etc., rather than of com. It is true that the earliest example of the circular 
grinding-mill found at Taxila is not earlier than the first century AJ)„ but it is quite 
possible that the grinding of cereals w as chiefly done at or near the farms where 
the grain was grown, not in the city. On the other hand, the grinding-mi !1 is found 
in most of the early medieval monasteries, and this fact, contrasted with its complete 
absence from any of the earlier settlements, goes far to show that it did nut super¬ 
sede the quern until after the beginning of the Christian era. For (i-reek and Roman 
grindstones and mills, cf. Dar. et Sag. ni, p. 1960 and iv t p. ifyj. 

Type a. Slab or saddle-querns . 

h. Sk. ‘24-9; Block B; sq. 37 50'; stratum I. Saddle-quern of quartzite without ornament. 
Size 16x6 in. 

12. Sk. '24.-200; Block B; sq. 36-50*1 stratum I. Similar. Size 15x5 in. Cf. p. 148 supra. 
(PL 143, d.) 

Type b. Stool-querns, 

The stool-quem is invariably made of sandstone, never of quartzite or other 
hard stone, and is usually decorated with carvings, in relief. Some of the earlier 
specimens from the Bhir Mound have the upper surface scored with zigzag lines 
or other patterns lightly incised. In the later specimens of Mathura sandstone 
from Sirkap the carving is much more elaborate, and at one end the quern slab 
usually projects well beyond the legs and is supported on brackets. 

These specimens were no doubt made by the stone-carvers of Mathura and 
brought thence to Taxila. 

13. Bin. '24-502; sq. 15-57'; stratum III. Stool-quem of red Mathura sands tune, with four 
legs. Plain. Sifcc 11*5 x 5 x 5 in, 

14. Bin. ‘19-5; sq. 62-5'; stratum 1 . Similar, of quartzite sandstone with parallel zigzag 
lines scored on upper surface, Size 14 * 6 >; 612 in. 

15. Dm. ’19-44 sq. 62-5'; stratum I. Similar, of grey sandstone. Size 13-75 *6 in. 

The top is incised with parallel zigzag lines, and various emblems, including pairs nf fishes, 
dkarmarakras and two figures which faintly resemble the imape of jagannath. (PL 140, /,) 

16. Sk. '26-1.804; Block H; sq. 118-55'; stratum II. Similar, but of red Mathura sandstone, 
with projecting end carried on nmkara brackets. Length 11 in. The sides and legs are 
ornamented with floral patterns in low relief. Cf. p, 169; A.S.R. (1926), PL XXVIII, no. 12 and 
p. 11B, no, 12. (PI. 140, t: 143, e.) 

17. Sk. '28-1,122. i,140and 1,222; Block D'; sq. 65-97'; stratum I and stratum II. Similar, 
of spotted red Mathura sandstone, with projection at one end. On the other end. engraved in 
low relief, are two pairs of fishes with small lotus flower, and above, two larger lotuses in 
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squares; on each side is a lotus 'Tree of Life' {kalpa-lafa ) springing From a vase with fishes in 
each hend of its sinuous sulk, The bracket supporting the projecting end was m the otm ot 
a vakshi or vfikshadeu, of which only the head remains. The quern, which is z rS in Jong, » 
broken in three pieces, and twt) of the legs, with the front brackets, are missing, tf. p. iy° 

**^8.' Sk 'aSs; Bbck i‘; sq- i 3 ’ 77 ': stratum II. Similar, of reddish sandstone with pro¬ 
jecting end, decorated with simple swag-like border, swastika and tmatm devices. Length 
14-5 in- Cf. p. 196 supra. (Ft 140,1.) 

Class IV- Mullers (tios. 19-26) 

The muUers used with these querns are generally between 9 and 11 in. in length 
(but some are shorter) and 2 to 3 in, in diameter. Some are made of basalt, quart¬ 
zite hornblende or other hard stone; others of sandstone, ihe former are use 
along with the hard-stone querns, the latter with the sandstone ones. 1 he most 
orthodox shape seems to have been a long slightly barrel-shapedi cylinder. Some, 
however, were true cylinders, and others were natural pebbles rubbed roughly into 
shape Many of the cylindrical specimens have been worn down by use in the 
middle or flattened on one side. The following few examples from among the many 
found on the Bhir Mound and in Sirkap will suffice. 

19. Bm, ‘19-1,325; sq- 58-6'; stratum IV. Stone muikr of green quartzite; broken. Length 

^ * ii m *10-812■ so lets'; stratum 111 . Similar, of basalt; broken, Length 4-87 in. 

”• ^ • Uj^q. = 6.'; w-maUL Similar, of green quaftaite. Lwpb.J-. 5 -. 

22! Bm. ‘19-654; aq. ro 36'; stratum III. Similar, of quartzite sandstone, highly polished by 

the rubbing Lenticular in section in the middle. Length 6 93 in. 

„ Bm ’19-654; aq. 10-36' 1 stratum 111 , but probably a stray from stratum 1 - Similar, 
of Chumr sandstL, highly poshed; barrel-shaped hut worn down on one Side. Size 

stratum!. Similar, of Chumr sandstone; barrel-shaped. 

Length 9-25^- ^ £( . &mtum „ Sim i br , of purple-grey qi^rtzosc 

sandstone cylindrical and slightly barrel-shaped, with Hat ends. Highly polished with wear. 
, 7S to CO.MJJ „f to-gnundl ohbriuc quan- 

3UW*- ■*«,—**** I*-*- “ 

with fiat ends. Length 8-37 in, Sp. gr. of stone = z-66, Cf. p. 171 mpm. 

Class V. Grindkg-milis (nos. 27-31) 

Tvdc <1 indicated abuve, circular grinding-mills cairn- into use at Taxila lor 
the first time during the late Saka-Parthian period. The earliest specimen is no. 27. 

qt Trench A 461; stratum II. From Sirkap; made of grey Tamil sandstone. 
Dilln i6-c in 1 In this and the Following specimens, the centre bole, through which the 
. 1 r winced was pierced tlirough the nether as well as the upper millstone, the nether 

FTt Tl TutJd wCwodd and furnished with a pivot nr spike. In no. 27, the upper 

Z n^Tonve^bLe concave underneath, thinning rapidly towards the edge, while the nether 
stone is corner a ! . . , Mr onC \^ t his grinding-mill w as meant to be Worked 

S53-»-sa»» ^ ( n. m=. *.» 
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28. Sk. ’14-844. This is a later example of the fifth oeanny u>. from the Kunak monaster)'. 
The surfaces between the two stones, instead of being curved, slope downwards in a straight 
line to the outside; there is a projecting boss on the upper stone round the central hole, and 
towards this, boss the top surface of the upper stone has a gentle slope. This null is also made 
of Tarabl grey sandstone and lias a slightly bigger diameter (16-62 in.) than no. 27, but it is 
provided with a socket-hole for one handle utily. Possibly the changes introduced In the shapes 
of the stones and other details had tended to reduce the friction and so lessen the labour. 
(Pis. 140, (; 143. k.) 

29, T he third grinding-null illustrated on PI. 140 is of a heavier type. It comes from the 
I’ippala monastery (PI. ’21-38) and probably dates from the fifth century a.o. In diameter 
(13 in.) it is smaller than the two preceding examples, but the stones are more ponderous, and 
it is made of hard dark grey quartzite instead of the softer sandstone. Three other noticeable 
differences are: first, that the surface of the nether-stone is concave (instead of straight, as in 
no. z8, or convex, as in no. 27); secondly, that crossing the upper stone from side to aide is 
a deep groove into which a stout piece of wood could be fixed horizontally, with a handle 
projecting on either side; thirdly, that the hole in the nether-stone into which the centre pivot 
w as fixed is not pierced through the entire thickness of the stone but sunk to rather Jess than 
half its thickness, (PL 140, n».) 


T. ype b. Ct‘usking-mills. This type of mil), which was also introduced at Xaxila 
during the Saka-Parthian period, was designed probably for the crushing and 
grinding of harder substances (e.g. chunam) than ordinary grain. It is made of hard 
quartzite instead of sandstone; the diameter is smaller (about 11 in. only); the nether- 
stone is conical at the top; and the upper stone takes the form of a deep heavy cylinder, 
concave below so as to fit on to the top of the nether-stone, and with a funnel-shaped 
hole above. Across its top is a deep groove, as in no. 39, to take the wooden handle- 
piece, the latter being pierced with a hole in its centre into which fitted the iron 
pivot of the nether-stone. 


30. Sk. ’24-14 and 268; Block B; eq. 36*57'! stratum II. Crushing-mill of quamite in two 
pieces (height 21 -5 in.; diam. 1 o-8 in.), with centre pivot of iron still fixed into the nether-stone 
bee drawing on Pi, 140, s, and photos on PI. 143, if, /, g. 

31 . Sk.’12; Trench A 461; stratum II. Similar, of quartzite (height 16-5 in.; diam. it s in.) 

with iron pivot still attached to nether-stone, but m this specimen the nether-stone is not so 
high as m do, 30* 


Vessels made of stone are relatively few in the earlier Bhir Mound cities and are 
restricted to those of simple shapes—mortars (with pestles), dishes, saucers, bowls 
and cups. The stones used for them are the hard abri (lower cretaceous shell lime¬ 
stone) and hornblende-gneiss, soft steatite and alabaster, and the semi-precious 
ruck crystal and agate. Of alabaster there is only one example—a saucer of pinkish- 
white colour, no. 42. Abn and hornblende-gneiss were used during this early 
period for praties and mortars; abri also for cups and bowls; steatite (soapstone) 
for bowk and dishes; crystal for Little toilet-trays; and agate for ornamental bowls, 
of which there is only one example. These stones were usually turned on the lathe 
but sometimes ground down by hand. ’ 

Schist, as already indicated, was not introduced at Taxila until after the advent 
ul the Bactnan Greeks (r, 190 b.c,); but from that time onwards this soft stone 
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came more and more into vogue, first for simple articles like dishes and carved 
toilet-trays, but later on for a multitude of vessels and sculptures of all sorts. File 
earliest objects made of this stone are the two lathe-turned dishes nos. 38 and 39* 
and the two ornamental toilet-trays nos. 62 and 63, all four of wliich are referable 
to the second century B + t\ Later on, in the first century a.d., we find schist being 
used for vases of many shapes, goblets, caskets* ladles and lamps, besides unguent- 
bottles and elaborately carved toilet- trays * The three kinds of schist employed for 
these articles arc the common grey schist of Gandhara, and a micaceous and 
hornblende schist from the same region; quarts mica-schist and the deep green 
chloritised mica-schist, favoured at this period by the sculptors of the North-West, 


were not used for household articles* 

Other soft stones employed during this period were steatite, phyllite, slate, day- 
stone and alabaster* but so far as Sirkap is concerned* no household objects made of 
these stones have been found in strata earlier than the Parthian, and even then their 
use is restricted to a few articles-—mainly toilet-trays and caskets, bpecimens made oi 
phvllite, slate, clay stone and alabaster are very few; those of steatite are not so rare. 

During the Kushan period phyllite* as we shall see, was to become the favourite 
stone for sculpture, and other objects were to be made from it as well as I mm the other 
soft stones named above, which continued in use up to the early medieval period. 

With the introduction of schist for household vessels in the second century b + c p , 
hard stones like gneiss and hornblende gradually ceased to be used tor this purpose. 
Apart from pestles and mortars* lor which particularly hard varieties 01 stone are 
needed, only one example {no* 43) of a hard stone vessel has been found in Sirkap, 
and there is reason for believing that this was a survival from one of the earlier 
sett I ements . 

In regard to the use of agate for small bowls, cups, caskets, etc., the fragments of 
these vases found at Taxila correspond very closely with Pliny’s description of the 
famous vasa myrrhinn, which fetched such big prices at Rome, Pliny alleges that 
these vases came from Parthia and Carmama, but no importance need t attac e 
to his statement, because, up to the time when the Red Sea i oute was opened up, 
the carrying trade between India and the West was exclusively in the hands of the 
Parthian*, and it is hardly likely that the precise provenance of some oi the goods 
would be known to the Romans. 1 The manufacture of agate vases is an age-old 
industry in India, especially in Kathiawar and round about the gulf o m av, 
and there can be little doubt that it was from there that the Parthian merchants 
exported them to Italy. On the strength of a line of Propertius, 1 it has been inferred 
(e.g. Ramsay and Lanciani, Manual of Roman Antiquities, p. 497), that (he : myrrhine 
vases must have been some sort of porcelain, but the foci referred to > roptrtius 
were not ordinary' kilns but the special trenched kilns in which it was the Indian 
practice to roast agates anil camclians in order to bring out t ur u> our^> is 
process of burning agates was fully described by Barbosa as iar ac ' as 1517 - 
Sir G. Watt, Commercial Products of India, p. 561, and Schoff, Pertpfos, pp. ' 93 " 4 * 
* Schoff, Pfriplm, p. 194. 1 'MufWwpw in Parthis potato cocta facta {iv, v, 2 }. 
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Class VL Pestles and mortars (nos* 32-5) 

Pestles and mortars are found at all periods at Taxita. The mortar takes the form 
ol a cup with a shallow depression, at the top and with a round or flat base. The 
pestle resembles a small, short mnller worn at the ends instead of the sides. Both 
are invariably made of hard stone such as abri t gneiss* hornblende, hornblende- 
gneiss or syenite, 

32. Bra. '30-931; sq, 30 66'; stratum III. Cup-shaped mortar of horriblendc-gneis^ with 
hat bottom. Djann S-n in_ (PL 140*^.) 

33. Sk. ib: Trench A254; stratum 11 . Cup-shaped mortar of hornblende-gneiss, with 
rounded bottom. Diam. 4-5 in. (PI. 140, /.) 

34. i)m r 1 19-1 *485; sq. 10-36'; stratum IV, Pestle of hornblende; length 7-37 in. 

35. Sk. '*9-475; Block B'; $q. 31-99'; stratum II. Pestle of hornblende; length 373 m. 
Cf, p. 194 supra. 


Class VII. Dishes (nos. 36-41}. Cf. 1 Pottery 1 , ch. 23, Class XVI, a, b\ 

' Iron ch. 27, Class IV; 1 Copper and Bronze" t ch. 28, 

Class XVII, «, b- f ‘Silverwarech. 29, Class V 

36. Bin. 20—789; sq. 3°'^® > stratum II. Part of rim of shallow dish of ahrj (lower cretaceous 
shell limestone). Length 6-12 in. 

37 ' i 9 (jI , 333 J * 9 * S'6a ; stratum II. Dish of fine grey and white hornblende-gneiss, 

turned on lathe. Diam. 9-62 in. Rim and bottom much damaged. (Pis. 140, 0 ; 143,/) 

38. Sk. 29—2,451; Block R ; sq. 32-86'; stratum V, Broken rim of a large dish of grey schist, 
decorated with incised concentric circles. Diameter of dish, when complete, 16 in. Of very 
fine workmanship, turned on lathe- 

39. Sk. '29-3,571; Block B'; sq. 36-89'; stratum V. Broken dish, resembling Greek phiale 
mtsvmphafosy of grey micaceous schist, with central hoss inside surrounded by concentric 
circles. Diam. 8 in. Rim and upper part missing. Similar to certain earthenware, silver and 
copper dishes with central boss iomphnlm). For this and the following, cf. 'Pottery' ch 2' 
no. 109; Silverware 1 , ch. 29, no. 10; ‘Copper and Bronze', ch. 28, no. 289. (PI. 140, V)* 

40. Sk. 13-198; Block G; sq. 108 63'; stratum II. Similar Diam. 6 s in. Rim tnissme 

Cf. p. 168 supra. (Pis. 140, p; 143, m.) S ' 

4I- Sk. 29-1.807; Block D';sq, 61-92’; stratum III, Fragment of 3 diah of grey hornblende- 
schist; length 7m. On inside, three concentric circles incised; on outside, foliate bnrder in 
relief; beneath, square projection with socket-hole for leg. A particularly attractive vessel of 
I arthian date, in the Gandhara style. Cf. p. 190 supra. (PI. 140, p.) 


Class VIII. Saucers (probably for toilet use; nos. 42-7). Cf. ‘Pottery’, ch. 23, 

Class XV; 1 Iron 1 , ch. 27, Class IV; 1 Copper and Bronze’, ch. 28, 

Class XVII, e, rf; ‘Silverware’, ch. 29, Class V 

42. Bra. 20 863; sq. 26-26'; stratum II, Saucer of pinkish white alabaster, turned on lathe 
Diam, 4-25 in. (Pis. 140. w; 143, p.) 

J?' S I,3 “ It2I - 5: B ^ k E: ^ 74'52'; stratum II. Similar, of hornblende-gneiss, turned on 
lathe. Diam, 4 37111. Cf. p, 162.110, 7 supra. 

Although this saucer was found in the Saka-Parthian stratum in Sirkap, it was probably older 
y some two untunes or more. No other example of a vessel made of hard atone has been found 
m Sirlup, and m this ca^ the shape, and its blunted exterior mouldings, point to an earlier 
date, banters of the Parthian period, if they have moulding* at all, usually have them sharply 
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defined, and are almost always caruialed like the specimens described below, with which we 
may compare also rhe earthenware saucer no. toj (p* 4^8). (PL 143, /.) 

44, SL *28 2,2 1 1 ; Block F H ; sq. 84 r 8g-; stratum IV. Saucer of grew schist* finely turned cm 
lathe; cuirinated sides and everted lip. Incised concentric circles in bottom* inside. Diant. 2 37 in. 

45, Sk* '13-1*332; Block E; &q. 69^62 r ; stratum II. Saucer of micaceous schist* with 
carinated sides and everted rim, Border of lattice Lriangles on rim and foliate pattern below, 
inside, Diam. 4 25 tn_ CfL p. t6a p nu* 8 supra* (Pis, 140, r; 143* fc) 

46, SL '20-764; Block O' ; aq. 57 92"; stratum I. Similar, of grey schist* with incised net¬ 
work on everted run, and qua trefoil rosette on bottom, inside, surrounded by foliate circle. 
Diam. 3 62 in. Cf. p. T90 supra. (Pis. 1401 «; 143* *‘.) 

47, Sk. '14-481; Block C p ; &q, 41 78'; stratum II. Similar, but with flat base and rounded 
sides. Qua trefoil rose Etc on bottom* surrounded by concentric circles. Diam. 2-62 in. 
Cf. p- 193 supra, (PL 140, *.) 


Class IX. Standard cups (nos. 48* 49). Cf. 1 Pottery \ ch. 23* Class XX, a 

The diflfcrence between the earlier and later saucers noticed above extends also 
to the standard cups or low tazzaa described below. No. 49, which comes from the 

aka-Parthian city in Sirkap n has a much more stylish and sharply defined form 
than no. 48, which comes from the Maury a level in the Bhir Mound. 

4 s. Bm. '20—1,568; sq. 17-33'; stratum II. Standard cup of hard abri stone, turned on lathe. 
Diam- 3*87 in. (PI. 140, y.) 

49. Sk. ‘14-966; Block C'; aq, 45-80'; stratum IL Similar, but of grey schist, with incurved 
sides and wide angular rim. Diam. 3-6 in. Cf. p. 193 supra. {PI. 140, z) 

Class X* Botch (nos. $0, gi). Cf. 1 Pottery 1 , eh. 23, Class XV; ‘ Iron \ ch. zj\ Class HI; 

1 Copper and Bronze \ ch. z8. Class XVI; 4 Silverware \ ch, 29, Class IV 

The only example of a stone bowl from the Bhir Mound is the small howl of 
highly polished agate no. 50, and the only example from Sirkap is the steatite one 
from the Mahal site, no. 51. The former is of the third century B.C., the latter of 
the second half of the first century A.D. 

50. Bm. '21-983; aq. 16*63'; stratum H- Piece of banded-agate bowl, highly polished inside 
and out. Length 1-62 in. 

51. Sk, (ML), ’25-252; aq. 42-115'; 2 ft. 10 in. below* surface. Small bowl of purple-grey 
steatite; diam. 3-25 in. Outside is ornamented with horizontal bands of incised linear designs 
—network, swags and lotus leaves—and a simple beading in relief. (PI. 141, a.) 

CLASS XI. Open-mouthed vases with fiat bases (nos, 52-6). 

Cf. ‘Pottery’, ch, 23, Class VII 

These correspond with Class VII of the pottery vessels, except that there is no 
example in stone of this type of vessel with a standard ba 3 e. They are found only 
in the Saka-Parthian city in Sirkap. 

52. Sk. '27-1,342; Sixth Street (west); sq. 66-119'; stratum II, Small open-mouthed vase 
of grey hornblende-schist, with flat base, beading at base of neck, and three incised bands 
round body. The neck is pierced with four holes for suspension or for attaching a cover. 
Height 5-5 in. Cf. p. 1S4 sttpra, (Pi. 141, A.) 
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53. Sk, '28-715; Block E' ; sq. 73-100'; stratum I. Similar and of same size, but with three 
bands of engraved leaves round body, and without any holes in neck. [PL 141, £■) 

54. Sk. '20-220; Block A' ; sq. 26-78'; stratum 11 . Similar to no. 53, but smaller, and with 
plain beading in relief round shoulder. Height 2-62 in. Cf. p. 195 supra. (Pis. 141, d ; 143* **■) 

Two small vases of this class are more open-mouthed and at the same time more 
squat than the above. 

55. Sk. ’24-614: Block C; sq. 47-54'; stratum 111 . Small open-mouthed squat vase of grey 
schist, with beading round base of neck; no rim. Incised bands below middle of body. 
Height 2-37 in. Cf. p. 149, n, 2 supra* (PI. 143, q.) 

56. Sk. '22-670; Block C r - sq. 43-86'; stratum II. Similar, of hornblende-schist, with 
flanged neck-beading, and incised bands round lip, neck and middle of body. Height 2 37 tit. 
Cf, p. 193 supra. (PL 141, e.) 

Class XII. Unguent vases (nos. 57—9, n). Cf. ‘Pottery 1 , ch. 23, Class III; 

‘Copper and Bronze’, ch. 28, Class VI; 1 Silverware’, eh. 29, Class II 

Only two complete specimens of this class of vessel have been found, both from 
the iSaka-Parthian city in Sirkap, but from the Greek level in the same site comes the 
fragment of a small cylindrical vessel of agate, which may have been used, for the same 
purpose; and from Jandial a small phial of limestone, which was probably meant 
for some unguent or for kohl. The last-mentioned is of the early medieval period. 

57. Sk. ‘29-2,480; Block B'; sq, 34-86'; stratum V. Fragment of a cylindrical vessel of agate, 
with outer surface incompletely polished. Length 2 25 in. 

58. Sk. ’20-166; Block A J ; sq. 27-84'; stratum II. Pear-shaped atahasiron of veined 
alabaster. Height 4-62 in. Cf. p. 195 supra. (Pis. 141, no. 58; 143, r.) 

59. Sk. ’27; Trench H56; stratum I. Tall cylindrical unguent vase of grey schist, with 
cordon and incised hands round body. Height 6*37 in. (Pis. 141, /; 143, f.) 

59. a. Jl. *12-138; Mound C; 3 ft. below surface. Kohl or unguent bottle of limestone, 
turned on lathe. Height 1-87 in. Cf. p. 197 supra, (PL 14!,^,) 

Class XIII. Goblets (nos, 60, 61). Cf. ‘Pottery’, ch. 23, Class XIV; ‘Copper 
and Bronze’, ch. 28, Class XIV; ‘Silverware’, ch. 29, Class III 

There are many goblets of earthenware, copper, bronze and silver belonging to 
the Parthian period at Taxila, but only two specimens in stone. Both are of the 
standard type, but owing to their material very heavy, inconvenient vessels, and 
without the widely flared mouth which distinguishes so many of the earthenware 
and metal specimens. Cf. ‘Pottery’, ch. 23, nos, 88-91; ‘Silverware’, ch. 29, nos. 
5> o, b\ ‘Copper and Bronze’, ch. 28, nos. 266-73. 'Phis standard type of goblet 
is identified with the Greek vaf-kbpiov, Lat. ciborium, by Dar. et Sag. 1, p. 1171, 
but on what grounds is not dear. 

60. Sk. ’13-173; Block G; aq. 108-62'; stratum II. Standard goblet of micaceous schist, 
decorated in low relief with band of quatrefoil rosettes between dog-tooth borders, and with 
lotus leaves below, springing upwards from the stem. Height 6-12 in. Damaged on one side 
and at foot. Cf. p, 168 supra\ A.S.R , (1912), PL hue, d. (Pis. 141,/; 143, 0.) 

61. Sk. *16-846; Second Street (east); sq, 14-58'; stratum IL Similar, of grey schist, with 
three-stepped base and plain stem; body decorated with three bands of triple incised lines. 
Height 4-62 in. (Pis. 141, k; 143, t.) 
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Class XIV. Trays {nos, 62-97) 

Nearly all the articles under this head belong to the class of round toilet-trays 
usually divided into two or more compartments and embellished with figures or 
scenes sculptured in relief. Besides this important series of toilet-trays there arc 
a few miniature trays of rock-crystal, emanating from the Bliir Mound, which in 
all probability were also meant for the toilet table, and a larger tray of hornblende 
micaceous schist from Sirkap, which was used no doubt for household purposes. 

Type a. Toilet-trays. The ornamental toilet-trays are made of seliist, steatite, 
indurated claystone, slate or phyllite. Of the thirty-three specimens described 
below, thirteen are of grey schist, eleven of micaceous schist, five of steatite, two 
of indurated claystone, one of slate, and one of phyllite or phyllitic slate. No. 64. 
which is probably of the §aka period, is of steatite, but with this exception all of 
pre-Parthian date are of schist. 

The subjects portrayed in these toilet-trays are not numerous. They comprise 
the following: Subject No, of specimens 

(s) Satyr and nymph ..>*••:**** * 

(2) Figure rtdiniflg Dn coach attended by fetndes 1 < * * p 11 * 

(3) Drinking and dancing scenes * * * « ■ ■ * + 1 

(4) pair of figure* (mule and female) holding drinking-cups * 5 

£5) Liana, kttgrypha, winged stag, hippoaunps and other fiali-ifliled monsters 

with riders « * - - ■ * * * * * ' 

£6) Ditto, without riders * - . ■ * * * 

(7) Geometric and fiaml designs - 3 

Most of these subjects are clearly Hellenistic, and there can be no doubt that 
this kind of toilet-tray was introduced with Hellenistic culture from the West, 
where specimens of them have been found, especially in Egypt. 1 

Local Indian influence, however, is to be seen in the lotus rosettes or leaves 
used as a background for many of the reliefs, in the mak/ira-likc treatment of some 
of the sea-monsters, and possibly also in the pairs of figures holding drinking-cups, 
though, as to the last, it is perhaps more likely that this motif, so familiar in the 
early Mathura School, may also have had a Hellenistic origin. 

In point of style no. 62, which comes from the Graeco-Baetrian city, has a 
distinctive character of its own, which apart from its place of finding would justify 
11s in assigning it to the second century B.c, Instead of this tray being divided up, 
as nearly all the tater examples are, into two or more compartments, the two 
figures occupy the centre of the field and stand out with effective simplicity against 
the plain background. The figures themsel ves are treated almost as if they were in 
the round, rather than in relief , 3 and the modelling of their forms, albeit sketchy, 

1 The same subject is also represented on the lid of the vessel no. tofi infra. 

1 E.e. Flinders Peine, Objects of Daily Use, PI. mlV, nns. 23,-31* 

f This characteristic of most Hellenistic relief work is shared also by the reliefs round the abacus 
of (be -Uofca capital ai Sdraath, which, as 1 have shown elsewhere, was executed by a Greek or a 
Perso -Greek artist of the third century b.c. Cf. C.U.I. vol. 1, p. 621, and Marshall and Foucher, 
The Monuments of Sa&chi, pp. 87, 88. 
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is more conscientious than in tlie later trays. There is a certain distinctiveness, also, 
about the style of no. 63, which dates probably from the first century B.C, and re fleets 
the increasing decadence of Hellenistic art under Saka rule. The scene is of course a 
purely Greek one, and, although the figures individually are crudely modelled and 
stiff and wooden in their poses, their composition still reflects the older Hellenistic 
tradition. In no. 65, on the other hand, we recognise the effect of the Graeco- 
Roman art popularised at Taxila under Parthian rule, with its more crowded figures, 
and much greater freedom of composition and drawing; and we arc on quite safe 
ground in referring to the same century (first century A.D.) nos. 64, 66 and 76. 
But, apart from these few specimens, it is difficult to determine the respective 
ages of these toilet-trays on the strength of their style alone. This difficulty arises 
from the fact that, with the passing of the Bactrian Greeks and coming of the 
Sakas, Hellenistic art in India rapidly declined, but revived again in the first 
century under the rule of the Parthians, and though in the interim Hellenistic art 
in Western Asia had to some extent been Romanised and undergone considerable 
changes in consequence, nevertheless it is often impossible to determine whether 
a particular example of debased lndo-Hellenistic work was executed before or 
after the Parthian revival. And this is true not only of these stone carvings but of 
other branches of art as well. To be sure, the Indianised treatment of the couple in 
no. 70, so strongly reminiscent of the Mathura School, enables us to relegate this 
particular piece with confidence to Parthian times, but it is not often that we get 
such light from the Indian side. Take, for example, nos. 78, 79 and 82. We infer 
from their findspots that they probably belong to the &aka period, but from their 
style alone it would be impossible, in the present state of our knowledge, to affirm 
that they were not strays from the Parthian level above. 

In regard to Graeco-Roman toilet-trays from Egypt, a paper by Sir John Evans 
in Proc. Sue. Antiq. (13 Feb. 190S) may he consulted, and also Flinders Petrie, 
Objects of Daily Use, ch. x, pp. 37-9, where he summarises whatever had then 
(1927) been published about these trays, their types and purpose. 

62. Sk. 29—1,894; Block B'; at), 35*89*; stratum IV. Circular toilet-tray of fine grey schist. 
Diam. 4*31 in. Round top of run, beaded burder, encircled by running spiral. In centre, 
erotic scene: to left, standing male figure, with hooded mantle over hack; to right, kneeling 
woman rind in himation or shawl, which her companion U pulling from her. Beneath them, 
triple line of small rocks with larger rock on extreme right, which the woman holds with her 
k*!t iiiind. On back of tray, full-blown lotus in low relief. This is a familiar scene in Greek art, 
thf r»<* figures being usually a satyr and a nymph, e.g. Brit. Mas, Sculpture Cat. no. 2202: 
a marble relief representing a bearded satyr pulling aside die mantle of a nymph. Cf. 
naiimeistcr, Miwtbr, vot. tit, p. 1564, and S. Rcinach. Repertoire da peintures gnapus 
ct Tommies, p, 125, no. 9. The figures are in high relief on a plain ground; the modelling 
is characteristic < } f the Hellenistic age and superior to that of anv of the other toilet-trays. 
(PI. 144, no. 62.) ' 

Sk. 29-3,5/2, Block A : sq. 15*98'; stratum V. Toilet-tray of grey schist, divided into 
two registers. Diam. 5*31 in. In the upper register, a draped male figure reclining on couch, 
\ut wine-cup in left hand. At head of couch, a draped female seated on stool, with a wine-cup 
m left hand. Behind the couch, a second female, standing, with garland in upraised right hand. 
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The figures are clad in the Greek chiton and h hunt hit* In the lower register, seven lines sug¬ 
gestive of a palmetto. On rim, beaded harder in low relief. This toilet-tray is referable to the 
first century B.C., when Hellenistic art was becoming barbarjsed under the rule of the Sakas. 
Observe that the figures in this scene are more widely spaced than in the later Parthian reliefs, 
in this respect being nearer to the Hellenistic tradition, in spite of their stiff and rigid 
formality. The wig-like treatment of the hair and lire wide-open, prominent eyes are peculiarly 
characteristic of nascent Gandhira sculpture during the late Saka period. These traits are well 
exemplified also in nos, 70, 74 and 75, and in 'Stone Sculptures’, ch. 36, nos, 3, 4. 12, 13, etc. 
Cf. p. 693 infra. For Yavanas reclining on couches as they eat or drink, sec Schol. on Paiiini, 
cited by S. Levy, Quid dc Grams, p. 22, (PI. 144,, no. 63.) 

64. Sk. *28-1,486; Block F;sq. 85-90'; stratum 11 . Half of a broken toilet-tray of yellowish 
brown steatite (soapstoneJ, divided into two registers. Diain, 4-12 in. In the upper register, 
man reclining on bed and kissing woman, who is seated on stool by his side. On rim, four 
concentric circles. Two small holes drilled near centre and in rim appear to have served lor 
rivets, when the trav was mended in old days. On the back is an inscription in Kharoshthi: 
(along the edge) Tiiiream tritavi(na) mttdrao Vraie Ary a —J£n.».; (in the middle) Thimbu. 
Cf. p. 183 tapra\ A.S.R. (1928), PI. XX, it and p, 57, no. 56. (PI. 144, no. 64.) 

65. Sk. '28-1,776; Block F; sq. 85-89'; stratum II. Toilet-tray of greenish grey steatite 
(soapstone). Dram. 6-62 in. On rim, border of double arcading, incised. In centre, drinking 
scene. 1 Although the scene is a composite whole, filling virtually the entire field, it is divided 
by convention into three tiers separated one from the other by projecting Boors, so that ihe 
figurcs in the upper and middle parts of the field may have something on which to rest their 
feet. In the top register, in centre, a man and woman are seated on a bench, the former 
clasping his companion with bis left arm and holding a sceptre with his right, while she offers 
him a cup of wine. To left of them, a woman seated and draped, playing on a lyre; and, behind 
her, a youth playing tin the Pan-pipes; to right, a standing male figure with his right hand 
wrapped in his mantle and his left holding a staff. In the middle register, to right, a targe 
wine-vat, rising from acanthus leaves, in which two men, one on the back of the other, are 
treading the grapes, while a lad, in the centre, draws off the juice in a tall flagon (u-rroXijvtav). 
To the ieft, another man is carrying a wine-skin on his hack and emptying its contents into a 
kmter, while his companion on the left of the vase is raising a bowl to his lips. Below, in the 
bottom register, two figures are lying drunk. Framing the top of the scene from side to side is 
an undulating vine. 'Phe back of the plaque is relieved with concentric bands, both incised and 
in relief. Cf. A.S.R. (1928), Pi. xix, J and p. 56, no. 55. The style is typical of Hellenistic 
art of the first century 1 A.D., and the relief is reminiscent of the ‘Wedding of Ariadne and 
Bacchus*—a familiar scene in Graeco-Roman art. Cf. Dar. et Sag. II, p. jltj p. t&2 supra, 


(PI. 144, no. 65.) 

66. Sk. ’ i 2-814 i Block G; sq. 108-63' I stratum I. Circular toilet-tray of indurated light grey 
daystonc, divided by partition into two registers, Dtam. 5-25 in. In the upper register is a man 
dancing with two women, une on either side. The lower compartment is empty. On the rim, 
two concentric circles incised; on partition, short parallel lines. Of Parthian period; first 
century a.d, Cf. p, 168 tuprai A.S.R, (1912), PI. kxix, b and p. 32, no. t. (PI. 144. no. 66.) 

67. Sk- ‘28-635; Bloclc B'l sq- 34-92'; stratum III, Toilet-trayof grey schist (diam. 3-62 in.), 
divided into three compartments, with lotus rosette in background of all three. In upper 
compartment, upper halves of two draped figures holding wine-cups. On rim. toothed border; 
on partitions, diagonal lines incised. The workmanship is very rough, as if done by a wood- 
carver. Cf. p- 194 tt^rra. (Ph 144, no. 67.) 

68. Sk. *28-2,159; Block F'; sq. 90 84'; stratum II. Todet-tray of micaceous schist, divided 

I prinking and banquet scenes, it may be remarked, were favourite subjects of Parthian art. Cf. 


C.AJL XI, p. taq. 
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inter nine stink compartments. Diam. 5-12 in. In Centre are busts of male and female figures 
with wine-cups in their hands. Both wear necklaces. In each of [lie four comer compartments 
is a qua!refoil rosette. On the rim is a border of incised network, and on the back an incised 
lotus design. Cf, p. 18a supra) A.S.R* (1928), PL .vs, 6 and p. 57, no. 60. (PL 144, no. 68.) 

69. Sk. '19-695; Block B'; sq. 28116'; stratum II. Toilet-tray of grey schist, divided into 
three compartments. Diam. 4-12 in. In the top compartment are the busts of a male and 
a female holding wine-cups in their hands. Behind them, half lotus rosette. On the rim is a 
network pattern incised; and on the partitions, toothed and cable headings. On back, incised 
eight-petklled lotus. Cf. p, 194 supra. (PL 144, no, 69.) 

70. Sk. ’20-763; Block D'; sq. 57*92’; stratum I, Tuilet-trav of grey schist divided into 
three compartments. Diam. 6-36 in. In the upper half are figured, in relief, a male and a female, 
three-quarter length, holding wine-cups in their hands. Both wear necklaces and the woman 
has a shawl (fdrf) about her head and shoulders. On the rim is a double-cable border; on the 
partitions, a dotted cross pattern. The Indianised character of the figures and the concise quality 
of the carving point to the influence of the Mathura School. Cf. p. 190 supra, (PI. 144, 
no. 70.) 

71. Sk. ’29-2,285; Block G'; sq, 105-89’; stratum II. Fragment of a grey schist toilet-tray 
or perhaps the lid of a vessel, divided by radii into eight compartments, with lotus rosette in 
centre. Length6*26in. Each compartment contains a pair of figures, male and female, standing 
with wine-cups in their hands. Network and toothed borders on rim and partitions. Cf. p. 181 
supra. (PL 144, no. 71.) 


72. Sk. ‘26-2,367; Block G; sq. 107-46'; stratum I. Broken toilet-tray of daystone, divided 
into two compartments. Diam, 4-5 in. In upper compartment, lion, with rider scared sideways, 
moving to right among rocks. In exergue, chequer pattern. Beaded border on rim and partition. 
Cf. p. 169 supra. (PL 144, no. 72,) 

73 - Sk, ’27-501; Block E ; sq. 77 * 9 ° ' stratum II, Toilet-tray of slate, divided into two 
compartments. Diam. 6 in. In upper compartment, to left, winged stag ridden by winged 
rider. To right, goat in foreground; winged lion behind. On rim, double arcading. On partition, 
narrow vandyke patient, l he exergue is plain, The style is unusual and appears to betray a 
cenain measure of Indian influence. Cf. p. j 84 supra. (PI. 145, no. 73,) 

74 - Sk. 15-2771 Block A; sq. 24*59'; stratum II. Circular toilet-tray of grey schist, without 
compartments, Diam. 4 62 in. In upper field, fish-tailed hippocamp with rider seated astride; 
below, palmette rays. Dog-tooth border on rim, Cf. p. 145 supra. (PI. 144, no. 74 .) 

75 - Sk. 27-607; Block F, ; sq. 75-91'; straLum III. Similar, of grey micaceous schist, with 
a fish-tailed griffin and rider instead of hippocamp. Diam. 4-56111. Broken on right side 
Cf. p. 184 supra. (PL 145, no, 75,) 

76. Sk, 2^-763; Block E ; sq. 74 ‘ 9 ® ! stratum II. Similar, of micaceous steatite with sea- 
monster resembling Indian makara, ridden by a half-draped female figure holding a baby in 
left arm. Diam. yiz in. In exergue, acanthus leaf in low relief. Incised concentric circles on 
both sides of rim. On back, inscription of five Kharoshthl letters: Mamjumimisa, i.c, of Marfi- 
jumina—probably the name of the person to whom the object belonged. Parthian period. Cf. 
.4 .S.R, ( 1928), PI. xx, 10 and p. 55, no. 42. The style of the caning resembles that of no. 6t but 
the workmanship is coarser. For the motif of a nereid riding on ^ hippocamp or sea-monster 
sec Roscher, Lextkai, s.v.' Nereid ’; also Dalton, Treasure 0/ the Oxjts, no. 197, PL xxvj (2nd ed ) 
Draped nereids were common in Greece in the fifth to fourth centuries B.c, Later, they were 
more often half-draped. Cf. p. 184 supra. (PI. 145, no. 76.) 

77. Sk. ’29-306; Block C'; sq. 44*92'; stratum tl. Similar, of grey schist, divided into two 
compartments. Diam. 5-43 In. In upper compartment, draped woman riding sideways on 
fiah-tailed ^a-monstcr, On neck of monster, uncertain object, which maybe a garland On 
run, incised cable border. Cf. p, 193 supra. (PI. 145, no. 77.) 
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78. Sk. ’28-2,400; Block G'r sq, 102-83'; stratum r\ r . Similar, of micaceous schist, divided 
into nine compartments. Diam. 4-5 in. In die central compartment is a lion, and in the four 
larger compartments around are pairs of lotus leaves; in the smaller ones are qua trefoil 
rosettes; network border on rim; lotus on back. Cf. p. 181 supra. (PI. 145, no, 78.) 

79. Sk. ’27-13; Block E'; sq. 67-1 15'; stratum IV. Similar, with two lions fronting each 
other in central compartment. length 6-37 in. Fragmentary. (PI. 145, no. 79.) 

80. Sk. '13; Trench A+fii, d\ stratum li. Toilet*tray of micaceous schist, divided into two 
compartments, Diam. 5*12 in. In upper compartment, winged griffin; in lower one, palmctte 
or rays. On rim, scale border incised. Both motif and style suggest Persian influence, Cf. 
p. 161, no, j supra:. A.SJi. (1912), PI. xxm, a and p, 28, no. 5, (PL 145, no. 8o,) 

81. Sk. '12; Trench A461, C\ stratum II. Similar, of micaceous steatite, with serpentine. 
Diam. 5-62 in. Circular depression in centre with four compartments around, each con* 
tail ling a winged griffin seated. Style and period same as preceding example. (PL 145, no, 81,) 

82. Sk. ’29-2,455; Block i’; sq. 12-99’; stratum IV. Similar, of steatite, divided into two 
compartments, Diam. 3-5 in. In upper compartment, a winged hippocamp with scaly body 
and fish-tail. In exergue, half-lotus rosette. Around rim, border of lotus petals with cable 
edging on side of partition, Saka period. The motif is Hellenistic, but the style partly 
Indianised. (PL 145, no. 82.) 

83. Sk. *22-801; Block E'; sq, 70-91'; stratum IV, Similar, of grey schist, with cable border 
on rim and recl-and-bead border on partition. Diam. 6 in. In upper compartment, winged 
sea-monster of makara type with garland (?) round neck. In exergue, acanthus lines, 

(PL 145, no. 83.) . . „ 

84. Sk. *29-1,138; Block D'; sq. 60-112'; stratum IV. Similar, of whitish micaceous schist, 
divided into three compartments. Diam. 4-75 in. In upper compartment, winged monster on 
lotus background. Incised network border on rim ; lotus on back. Cf, p. 190 supra . (PL 145, 

no. 84.) , 

85. Sk, ’29-394; Block C’; sq. 51-87'; stratum III. Toilet-tray of grey-white micaceous 

Diam. +-87 in. In upper compartment, winged monster with scaly bodyi itah-taii and 
double pairs of horns, on lotus background, in exergue, half-lotus rosette. Loius-leaf border 

round rim, Cf, p, 193 supra. (PI. 245, no. 85.) 

86. Sk. ’12-1,336; BlockE: sq. 76-65'; stratum II. Similar, of micaceous schiai, with three 

compartments. Diam. 375 in. In the upper compartment, a fish-tailed winged monster; m 
lower ones, quarter-lotus rosette. Network border on rim, Cf. p. 162, no. 6 supra. A.S.R. 
(1912), PI. xxill ,b and p. 28, no. 3 . (PL 145,00- 86.) ..... , 

87 Sk ’12-642; Block D; sq. >7-66'; stratum IL Similar, of dark grey mica-schist, divided 
into two compartments. Diam, 4*5 in. In upper compartment, winged fish-tailed sea-monster 
with hare-like head, on lotus background; in lower, lotus ground. Broken. 

88. Sk. ’29-2,292; Block F'; sq, 92-95'; stratum IT. Similar, of schist-stone, divided into 
three compartments. Diam. 4-75 in. In the upper compartment, a winged wakara-hke 
sea-monster. Lotus ground in ail three compartments. Network border round nm Beading 
on partition, and lotus on back. Cf. p, 182 supra , (PL 146, no. 88.) 

80 Sk ’27-1,649; Block E'; sq. 74-108'; stratum II. Similar, of grey schist, divided into two 
equal compartments. Diam. 5*87 in. Winged lish-raited hippocamp in upper on lotus ground; 
half-lotus rosette in lower. Both the hippocamp and the lotus are treated in a florid style. 

Beaded border on rim. Cf. p. i66, n, t supra, (PI. 146, no. 89.) 

00. Sk. *22-384; Block isq. JO-93'; Stratum II. Similar, of grey schist, with three compart¬ 
ments. Diam. 4-37 in, Winged monster with roM-ura-like head, but no fish-tail, m upper 
compartment; network border on rim. Crude lotus on reverse. Cf. p. 196 supra. 

n 1 Dh 1 r ?-6i x ■ T2; 2 ft. below surface. Similar, of grey Bchist, divided into tour quadrants 

with circular*depressions in centre. Diam. 4 5 “■ Tw > < 1 ™^* contam btus leavcs ’ 
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third a winged sea-monster, and the fourth a figure with human body and fish-tail legs. On one 
of the legs is seated a small female figure, Chevron partem aa partitions and chevron and scale 
border on rim, Five-petailcd rosette in central depression* Cf. A.S.R. (1915), PL V, h and 
p. 8, no. 29. 

For the tw r o fish-tail legs, see Dar. et Sag. j.p. ‘Aloadae’ and R.U.C., eh. 39 infra* no. 94. 
(PL 146, no* 91.J 

92. Sk. *24-316; Block C; aq. 50*51stnuom II. Similar, of phyllme slate. Diam. 4 5 in. 
In centre, swastika with four arms dividing the tray into four compartments. Engrailed border 
on swastika and on rim, Cf. p. 149 supra: dv&JL (1924), PI. iti, 5* (PI. 146, no, 92.) 

93. Sk. ’15-841; Block K.'; sq. 166 99'; stratum 11 . Similar, of micaceous schist. Diam. 
4*75 in. Divided by curved cross into four sunk compartments with ground of lotus petals. 
Hatched and network border cm rim; foliate medallion with beaded border on crass. Cf, 
p. 180 supra; A.S.R, (1915), PL vm t g- (PI- 146, no. 93.) 

94. Sk. '27-501; Block E’; sq. 77*90'; stratum II, Similar, of mica-schist, with centre 
divided into nine compartments. Diam. 5-75 in. in the four comer triangles are quatrefoil 
rosettes. The other compartments arc plain. On rim, double-cable border, Cf. p. 184 supra, 
(PI. 146, no. 94.) 

type b, Minin hire trays of rock-crystal. We may surmise that these were used 
for toilet cosmetics, but there is no proof of it. They have been found only in the 
Bhir Mound* 

95. Bm. ’19-1,082; sq. 26-12'; stratum II. Fragment of crystal tray with projecting rim, 
through wliich a fine hole is pierced on one side. Length 1*5 in. Of fine workmanship; highly 
polished. *1116 complete tray may have been in the form of a quadrant with three other trays 
making up the circle. (Pis. 141. ft; 147, u.) 

96. Bm. 21-983; aq. 16*63'; stratum 11 . Similar to preceding, but smaller, and with two 
boles pierced through two edges. Length 112 in, (Pis. 141, t; 147, u.) 

Type c. Household tray of soft stone, 

97. Sk. *22-676; Seventh Street (west); sq. 66-112'; stratum II. Rectangular tray of horn¬ 
blende mica-schist with lug-handle on one side. Length 13-75 in. Broken. (PL 146, no, 97,) 

Class XV. Toilet caskets (noa. 98-106) 

Numbers of vessels of this class have been found in Sirkap and later sites, and, 
thanks to the fact that they were used not only for toilet purposes but as convenient 
receptacles for the sacred relics enshrined in stupas, many of them are still In a 
pcriect state of preservation. 1. sually they are made of grey or micaceous schist, 
but not infrequently of steatite; only one specimen is made of phyllite. Similar 
caskets, almost always of steatite, had been made in other pans of India—notably in 
Hindustan and Central India — as far back, at least, as the Maury a period and pro¬ 
bably much earlier, but not a single specimen has been found in the Bhir Mound. 
The earliest belonging to the early Saka period {first century d.c.) — comes from 
the DharmarSjika. 

I he shapes of these caskets are not many. The commonest are globular and 
slightly squat, hke the modem lady's puff-box, the division between body and lid 
being just above the middle; others are cylindrical and tall; others cylindrical and 
shallow, like the Greek pyxis; others again—and these are smaller in size—have a 
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spherical form with a small closely-fitting lid; and there is one—the earliest of all— 
which is square, and another which resembles a vase with wide-open mouth. Examples 
of these types are given below. For other examples, cf. Pis. 35, 36, 49 and 50. 

Type a. Globular and of slightly squat shape, the division between body and lid 
being just above the middle. 

98, Sk. '28-1,307, u; Block D’; sq. 63-96'; stratum It, Casket of grey schist, with lotus and 
other patterns in low relief round body and lid. Height 3-12 in. The knob-handle on me 
top of the lid, which is now broken, was made in a separate piece and affixed with cement. 
Cf. p, iqo supra. 

99, Sk. ’14-387; Block K; sq. 158-51'; stratum H. Similar to preceding, of grey schist. 
Diam. 4 in. Below the rim of the body is a band of incised network. Cf. A.S.ft. (1914), 
PI. sxvtt, 8 . Other examples of this type are PI, i4r,/f(Sk, ’16-3,067); Pi, t+i, q (Sk. 1 14— 
tfio); PI. 141, r (Sk. ’13-50). All these are of gray or micaceous schist, Sk. ’24-375 ia of 
grey soapstone and Sk. T5-459 of phyllitc. Cf. p. 176 supra. (PI. 146, no. 99.) 

Type b. Tall, cylindrical shape. 

too. Sk. ’19-1,342; Block D'; sq. 58-110'; stratum II. Cylindrical casket of steatite (height 
3-37 in.), with two cordon mouldings in relief and broader hands of incised network and 
lattice triangles. Lid missing. Other examples of this shape, both of micaceous schist, are 
Sk, *22-923 and Sk. ’12-762; and to the same type apparently belong also two small caskets, 
one of agate the other of rockery stal, of which pieces only were found in the jeweller’s store-jar 
in Block D' 1 (Sk. ’ 19-933/22, length 1-87 in,, agate; and Sk. '19-933/15, height 1-87 in., rock- 
crystal). Cf. p. 190 supra', A.SJi. (1919-20), PL x, 32 and p. 19. (PL 141, m.) 

Type c. Shallow, cylindrical shape, resembling the Greek pyxis. Cf. * Copper anti 
Bronzech. 28, Class XI. 

ic t, Sk. ’28-1,086 and 1,136; Block D'; sqs. 62-105' and 61-106'; stratum II. Pyj[£r-shaped 
casket of grey schist (height 2 in,), with lotus-leaf band at base of body and incised circles above. 
Bands of concentric fluting on top of lid, calling to mind the fluting on the silver and bronze 
goblets nos, 5, a. A, 'Silverware*, ch. 29, and nos. 272, 273, ‘Copper and Bronze', ch. 28, 
Cf, p, 190 supra. (PI, 141, c.) 

102. Sk. '13 -588; Block F; sq. 82-65': stratum II, Similar to preceding but of coarse 
steatite, with sides tapering upwards. Round body, two lines of incised lattice triangles with 
parallel vertical lines between. Another example is figured in PL 141, « (Sk. ’22-556). 
Cf. p. 166 tttpra . (PI. 141. a.) 

Type d. Small and spherical, with lid inset. All are of grey schist. 

103. Sk. '28-2,041; Block G'; sq. 107-87'; stratum II. Small spherical casket of grey schist, 
adorned with six rosettes within concentric bands. Diam. 1-87 in. The lid, with one rosette, 
la missing. Cf. p. 181 supra. (PL T41, r.) 

104. Sk. *30-558; spoil earth. Similar to preceding, but with different patterns round 
rosettes. Diam, 2-25 In. (PL 141, 6) 

104, a~e, Other examples of this type of casket are PL 141, o (Ml. *23-137); PL 141, 10 
(Sk, *24-970); PL i+t, x (Sk, ’26-4,022); and of the lids only: PI. 141, y (Sk. '16^702). 

Type e. Square, 

104 ,/. Sk, *30-389; Block C'; sq. 50*90'; stratum VI. Square casket of grey steatite, with 
lattice pattern incised on outside. Size 2-375 * n * SE l- ^ 2 

’ Cf. voL t, pp. I&a-q. Also nos. 138-40, 148. and Class XXVIII, iu«, 1-25 infra. 
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Type /. Vase-shaped, 

105. Sk. 
with open: 

£BE£SEgg?i=K£3S 

attendance, one with a wine-dip, the other fanning , .. 1&1 itittru- 4 SJt 

CNcrgue is a demilune hole in which the finger could be inserted, tf. p. tSi supra . 

(1928), PL XX, 12 and p. 59, no- 7 * (Pi * 4 ^ tl °- ,0 ®'J 

Class XVI. Shell-shaped ladles (nos- 107. 108} 

These ladles are in the shape of a shell, with the neck and head of an eagle 
forming a loop handle. They are of grey or yellow steatite and have been iound 

only in the top stratum in Sirkap* 

107. Sk. *26—2,2v4/®"> Block G; aq. 109-52'; stratum t. Shell-shaped ladle of yellow steatite, 

with eagle-headed loop handle. Length 3-371®. Cf. p, 169 supra. l PL . 

108. Sk. ‘29-970; spoil earth. Similar to preceding, but of grey steatite. Length 3 J v in. 

Broken. (PI. 141, an.) . 

Class XVII. Lamps {nos. 109-17) 

Lamps do not appear to have been made of stone until the baka-Parthian 
period, when schist and other soft stones came into use for the manufacture ot 
many household utensils. No specimens of stone bmps have been found in the 
Bhir Mound or in the earlier cities of Sirkap; and none of those from the Dharma- 
rajika Stupa can be assigned to an earlier date than the second century A.n, 

The commonest shape is a leaf- or heart-shaped vessel, sometimes proi ided wit 
a handle projecting from the back, sometimes with pierced lugs for suspension. 
A few specimens are bowl-shaped or rectangular, with spouts for the wicks. 1 he 
former, and perhaps the latter also, were copied from Hellenistic prototypes. 


Type a . Leaf- or heart-shaped lamps, with open reservoirs. 

IW , Sk. *24-882; Block C; sq. 45 46'; stratum XV, Leaf-shaped lamp of grey schist, with 
three lug-ears, pierced for suspension, Length 4-12 in, (PI. 1+ 1 , hh-) _ 

t to. Sk. ’ 13-3,094: Block E; sq. 74-53'; stratum L Similar to preceding, of micaceous schist, 
with lotus-leaf design on outside. Length 4-62 in. Cf. p. 162, no. 8 supra. (PI. *41, «■) 
xxi. Dh. ’ 12-112; DS; 8 ft. below surface. Similar {length 4-62 in,), with Kharoshthi 
inscription on nutaide; Taksha{l)ihiami dhumarm{t Dhamidasabhihskun)o (1 nka)saputrasa 
danamtikhe(o) = ' In the Dharmarljika compound of Takshaiili this is the gift of the friar 
DharmadasaC?), 1 Cf. pp. 249, 252 supra-, A.S.U. (iqti), PL xiv, d; and for the inscription, 
CJJ. n, pp. 89-90, According to Prof, Konow, the characters are later than the silver-scroll 
inscription of the year 136= A.D. 78-9 (see above, ch. to, p. 256), but earlier than Kani&hka s 
reign. The lamp may, therefore, be assigned to about the beginning of the second century a.d. 
(PI. 146, no. m,) 

it 2. Mm. *15-374; antral court of monastery. Leaf-shaped Lamp of phyllite, with three 
solid luga at sides and back, and two small projections inside, near the lip. Length 5 in. 1 he 
outside is carved in low relief with a lotus-leaf pattern, and the rim w-ith a rough bead moulding. 
This lamp comes from the Mohyi MorSdu monastery and is almost certainly of the fifth century 
a.d. (PL 141, dd.) 
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113. a. Mm, '15-386; cell (5; 10 ft below surface. Heart-shaped lamp of micaceous sclust, 
with projecting handle at back and beaded border on rim. Length 6-12 in. This also is from 
the Mohra Moradu monastery, and of the same date as the preceding. (PI. 142, a.) 

b~e. Other lamps of the same leaf- or heart-shaped type are Sk_ ’14-132, stratum IJ, of 
schist; Dh. '16-666, of hornblende-schist; Dh, ’13-1,848, of phyllite; and Dh. ’12-1,087, of 
schist. 

Type b. In the form of a squat vase , mtk animal-headed spout. Copied from 
Hellenistic prototypes. 

1 14. ML '25-133; Trench B; room 4; 5 ft. 3 in. below surface, Bowl-shaped lamp of green 
steatite, with spout and three lugs pierced for suspension (length 3 p 75 in.). Between the lugs 
are acanthus leaves, and on the spout an elephant’s head in low relief; the lower part of the 
body is turned on the kthe and relieved with incised horizontal bands. Pieces of iron wire still 
remain in the lug-holes. This lamp, which comes from the Mahal site in Sirkap, is referable to 
the middle or later part of the first century a.D. (Pis. 143, ft; 146, no, 114.) 

115. Jl. '12-35; Mound D. Similar in shape to the foregoing but of pink Vindhyan sand¬ 
stone and much cruder workmanship. Length 4-12 in. The spout, which takes the form of an 
animal's head, is lunger, and the body adorned with lotus instead of acanthus leaves. Round 
the mouth at the top is a zigzag pattern. Early medieval period. (Pi. 142, c.) 

Type c. Rectangular in shape , with human-headed spout, 

116. Dh. '17-160; T2; 2 ft. below surface. Rectangular lamp of micaceous schist, with 
human-headed spout; length 2-37 in.; three pierced lugs on side for suspension. Beneath the 
rim, dog-tooth moulding. Probably fifth century a.u. (Pis. 142 ,d\ 146, no. 116.) 

117. Dh, T2-764; C3; 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. Similar to foregoing but of phyllite, with 
lotus pattern round hody. Length 4-43 in. (Pi. 142, e.) 

117, a, b. Another lamp of this type, also of phyllite, is figured in PL 14a, h (Dh. ’12-2,330) 
and s small stucco lamp of the same shape in PI. 142, 1 (Dh, '16-1,072). 

Class XVIII, Burnishers and polishers (nos. 118-20) 

These may have served various purposes, but it is probable that they were 
chiefly used for the polishing of small gold and silver articles, 1 The larger kind are 
from 2to 4 in, in length, spindle-shaped, and generally with one end more 
pointed than the other. They are made of sardoine, banded agate, chalcedony or 
chert. But there is another and smaller type of burnisher intended for exceptionally 
fine work, which consists of a tiny point of agate set in a copper handle, I his latter 
type has been found only in Sirkap; the larger type occurs in the Bhir Mound as 
well as in Sirkap. 

Type a: 

u8. Bm. T5-323; stratum IT, Burnisher of impure chalcedony, blotched white and grey. 

Length 4 in. (Pis. 143, £; 146, no. 118.) . 

119, a. Sk ’2*-190; Block A'; sq. 25 88'; stratum III. Burnisher of brown sardoine. 

Length 2-75 in, Cf. p. 195 supra. (PL 146, no. 119, a.) 

119, 5 , e. Other burnishers of this type are figured in Pis 142./: H&- no. 119, ft (bk 26-3,195; 
stratum II) and PL 146, no. 119, r (Sk. * 27 -h 533 : stratum JI )‘ The foTTntr 1S of chalcedony; 
the latter of black chert. 


Ml 


1 Cf, Petrie, Objects cf Daily Use, PL tvi r 33-5* 
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Type b : 

luo. Sk. ^29—1,173; Block i f ; sq, 1 f -iog"; stratum III. Point of banded agate set in copper 
handle and used as metal bvirnisher for very fine work. Length 1 in. Cf. p. (96 supra, 
(PI, 142, o.) 

Class XIX. Touchstones (no. 121) 

For the testing of gold, natural pebbles of black basanke or Lydian stone, highly 
polished, were sometimes used (e.g. Bm. ’24-357; stratum Ill; and Sk. 'iz-257; 
stratum II) but most of the touchstones found at Taxila are made of hard siliceous 
slate cut into long strips, which still retain upon them the marks of the gold. 
Touchstones of this type, however, have been found only in the later strata in 
Sirkap. 

121. Sk. '14-1,953; Block E'; sq, 73-75"; stratum HI. Touchstone of hard siliceous slate, 
with gold streaks still visible an its surface. Size 8-25x1*12x0-75 in. Cf. p. 184 supra \ 
A,S.R, (1914), p- ao. (FI. 146, no. 121.) 

Other specimens of the same shape and material an: Sk. ’26-4,148; Sk. “r9~933-'46; 
St. '12-667. They vary in length from 5-55 to 10*37 ' n * 


Class XX. Palettes (nos. 122, [23) 

Only two specimens of palettes have been found, one made of slate, from the 
top stratum in Sirkap, the other of daystone from Mound C at Jandial. 

122, Sk, ’19-257; Block E"; sq. 79-98’; stratum I. A circular palette of slate. Diam. 5-5 in, 

123, Jl. '12-243; Mound C. Palette of daystune, three-sided, with circular depression on 
one side for a single pigment. 

Class XXL Spindle-whorls (no. 124} 

124, Spindle-whorls of stone are also rare and arc found only in Sirkap. They are generally 
made of micaceous sch ist or soapstone (e.g. Sk. '12-81 and ’24-1,196} and are of the same shapes 
as the terra-cotta ones; but there is one noteworthy specimen nf rock-crystal, no. 124 (Sk, '28- 
1.681), which takes the form of a rather flat barrel-disk bead, with a diam. of 1-62 in. It comes 
from the Saka-Parthian ritv in Sirkap; Block F'; sq. 84*89'; stratum II, Cf. p. 182 supra. 
(P). 142, *,) 

Class XXII. Potter's konoras and thatwaa (nos, 125-8) 

The komra and thaticd were used by the potter to thin out the clay walls of his 
vessels. The honor a is pressed with the left hand against the wall inside the vessel, 
while with the thahea in his right hand the potter gently taps the wall on the outside. 
Both implements are still in use throughout India, the ktmora being frequently 
made of earthenware and the tfiatwa of wood. 

Konoras. 

I rench A 707; stratum II, Potter's honor a of white marble. Length 1-12 in. 

(PI. 142, q.) 

126. Sk. 15-756; Block B; sq. stratum II. Similar to foregoing, of grey quartzite. 

Height 4 in. Cf. p. 148 supra. 
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Thatwas. Three of these implements were found at one spot in Sir leap, viz,: 

127, (1, 5k. '24-1,301; Block C; sq. 47-46'. Of hornblende-gneiss (length 6*37 in.) with 
cylindrical handle and flat body. Two others are of gneiss but the handies are unfinished 
(length 8 25 in.). Saka-Parthian period. Cf. p. 210 supra, (PI. 146, no. 127, o.) 

128. Another specimen of hornblende-gneiss (length 7 5 in.) came from Piiidura in Sirsukh 
and is probably of the fourth or fifth century A.U. Cf. p. no supra, (Ss. ’15—81; 2 ft. 3 in. 
below surface.) (PL 146, no. 128.) 


Class XXIII. Amulets and other sacred objects (nos, 129-37) 

A, Ring-stones. Four specimens of these singularly interesting stones have been 
found at Taxila—three in the Bhir Mound and one in the second stratum of 
Sirkap, but the sty le and workmansliip of the latter leave no room for doubt that 
it belongs to the same (Maurya) age as the others. The peculiar sanctity with which 
ring-stones are invested in India is well known and can be traced back to an 
immemorial age. Large numbers of them, dating from the fourth or third millen¬ 
nium r.c, have been unearthed at Mohenjo-daro and Llarappa—some no bigger 
than a finger-ring, some so large that it takes half a dozen men to lift them; while 
among famous examples of to-day may be mentioned the Srigundi stone at Malabar 
Point near Bombay, which is believed to purify those who crawl through it of 
disease and sickness, and the equally potent one at Satrunjaya, the hole in which is 
known as muktdwdra=*door of absolution'—-the door which gives happiness to 
anyone who can creep through it, The idea underlying all these ring-stones is the 
same; they arc regarded as yortls or female symbols of generation 1 the idea being 
that those who pass through them are, as it were, bom again, while in the case of 
the smaller stones of the same class the mere passing of the hand or finger through 
them is an act of special virtue. That the same idea attached to the specimens found 
at Taxila (probably es-voto offerings) is evident from the nude figures of a 
* goddess of Fertility’ which are engraved with consummate skill inside the central 
hole, thus indicating in a manner that cannot be mistaken the connexion between 
them and the female principle. 1 It is not unlikely that the * Fertility goddess 1 here 
represented may have been identified with the 1 Earth goddess’ Prithivi. The earth 
itself was conceived of as wheel-shaped in the RigvedaJ and it is said to be * circular’ 
in the Satapatha Brahmana. A disk of terra-cotta bearing an image in relief of 
a 1 Fertility goddess' was unearthed by me at Bhita in 1911-12, and is published in 
my Report for that year. 4 It belongs to the Kushan or Early Gupta period and 
depicts the goddess with kgs wide apart and with a lotus (emblem of birth) issuing 
from her neck in place of her head. A similar plaque was also found at Kosam and 
is now in the Indian MuseumJ With these may be compared a sealing from 


< cf Crrjokc, Rtb'gitm unit Folklore of Northern India, p, 322, 

s Cf! my remarks in \U.C, voL i, pp, 62 arul 63. The same 1 goddess of Fertility ’ is depicted on the 
pulil leaf from the burial mound at Lauriya-Nondangaxh, L'JIJ. veil, t, PI. Xt, tig. a, 

3 Rv, x, 89-4. Macdoncil and Keith, I edit Index, t, p. 362. 

* A,S.R , £1011-13), p. 75, no. 4* X" If . ¥>■> 
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Harappii {no. 649) exhibiting the goddess with her legs wide apart, as on the 
plaques referred to. but portrayed upside down with a plant issuing from her 
womb instead of from her neck. The cult of the yonl t as of the linga, lias long been 
recognised as pre-Aryan in origin, and examples of it might naturally be expected 
to occur among the antiquities of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, which there are the 
strongest reasons for regarding as pre-Aryan. Whether the pre-Aryan 'goddess of 
Fertility 4 afterwards came to be identified with the Vedic Prithivi and whether it is 
the latter or the former who is represented on the Taxila ring-stones are questions 
on which further light is needed. 

129. Dm. '21-828; 54. 4571'; stratum II, Circular ring-stone of purplish brown alabaster, 
caned on upper face with three concentric bonds of cable-moulding, divided one from the 
other by band of 1 cross-and-red ’ pattern, Diiirn. 2 62 in, Round the central hole are three 
standing figures of a nude goddess, alternating with a foliate design, which we may presume to 
represent the Indian ‘Tree of Life and Fortune 1 {kalpa-vriktha or kalpa-drunut), so familiar 
on the carved balustrades and gateways of the Buddhists at Bharhut and SXficfc For 
jewel-like workmanship and exquisite finish this and the following ring-stones are as fine as 
any specimens of stone^arving in ancient India. C£ A.S.R. (1920), PI. xvii, 30 and M.I.C. 
vol. l, p. 6a, {PI, 147, 6.) 

[jo. Bm. r 2[—829; aq, 4671'; stratum II, Fragment of ring-stone similar to preceding, but 
of quartzite sandstone, Original diam. 4 in. In this example, the inner cross-and-reel band is 
replaced by a line of elephants, and to the side of the central hole is a conventional mountain 
with a hand on one side and a hand holding a bow on the other. (PL 147, r.) 

131, Bm. 24—609; sq, 13-57'; stratum III. Similar to no. 129, but a fragment only, of 
ferruginous daystone. Length 2-25 in. (Pi 147, d.) 

132. Sk, ’27-1,241; Main Street; eq. 22973'; stratum IT. Similar to no. tag, but of slate- 
stone. Diam. 3*25 in. Round the central hole are four instead of three figures of the ‘Nude 
goddess *, alternating with the ‘Tree of Life and Fortune'. This specimen, found in stratum [I 
of Sirkap appears to be a survival from the Maurya period. Cf. M.I.C. vol. m, PL clix, 
nos. 9, 10. (PI. 147, £.) 


B. AySgapafa tablet. 

133. Oidy two ayegapafa tablets have been found at Taxila—one of burnt clay (see ‘Terra¬ 
cottas'. ch. 24, no, 56) and the other of stone. The laLtcr {no. 133) is an insignificant specimen 
of indurated day stone, 4-5 x 3-5 in., with a circular depression in the middle of the upper face 
and representations of shells {kiftkha), shield-symbols, swastika, lotuses and fish imatiya) 
round the edges. It was found at TcifkiM in Sinmkh (Ss, '35-65), * ft. 6 in, below surface 
and dates probably from the fourth or fifth century a.d. Cf. A.S.R. (, 9 ie), p. 22( no. ig and 
PL xvi, g. (PL 146, no. 133.) 

C. Amulets . 1 


134. Bm. '19-2,078; spoil earth. This little amulet (broken) in the form of a triratna cornea 
from spoil earth on the Bhip Mound and b referable to the Maurva period. It is t in in length 
made of ferruginous day*one and engraved w ith a spit-aliform pattern all over its front surface' 
the back being plain and flat. Like most Mauryan work, the carving is strikingly neat and 
precise. (PI. 142, m,} 

135 - Sk , *29-3,197, is a claw or tooth amulet of white marble, 2-37 in. long, with a pair of 


■ For 

vul. i, p. 


a crystal lion, symbolic of the Buddha, which no doubt possessed amulet jc properties 
245 and PI. 49, b. It was found in slQpa N 7 at die Ohurmartjika. 


sec 
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cross-holes at the thicker end. It was found In Sirkap (Block A; sq. 19-88’; stratum V) and la 
referable tn the second century B.c. Tiger-daws and teeth have long had a talisinanic value in 
the eyes of Indians, and there is a beautiful example of one from the Bhir Mound made of lead 
and half-covered with filigree gold. See ‘Jewellery 1 , eh, 30, no. 80. (PI. 142, /.) 

136. Sk. '16-149; Block A; sq. 20-59’; stratum II. Hexagonal piece of plain rock-crystal 
quartz (2-121(1. in length), which was evidently regarded as possessing amuletic value. It is 
bound round with a copper band and doubtless intended to be worn round the neck, Cf. p. 145 
supra. (Pis. 142, n\ 147,/.) 

137, Sk. ’29-405; Block C r ; sq. 44-67'; stratum HI. Similar to Lhe foregoing, but of black 
basanite instead of rock-crystal (length 1-37 in.). Cf. p. 193 supra. 

Class XXIV, Stones for inlay, incrustation, etc. (mis. 138, a-/, 139) 

Most of the stones comprised in this class were found in the store-jar of Parthian 
date described on pp. iSfr-q (Deposit E), the contents of which evidently formed 
part of a jeweller's stock-in-trade. Some of the stones were used for ornamental 
inlay work in wood, ivory, etc.; others for the eyes or urnfis of images. 

No. 138, a-f. To the former class belong the thin disks of porcelain-agate referred to on 
pp. 478-0 above. As there ex plained; these disks vary in diameter from 2 to 3 in., and in thickness 
from 0-1 to 0-2 in., and are polished only on the upper porcelain-1 ike surface, not on the under¬ 
surface, which resembles opaline chalcedony. They come from the top strata of the Bhir 
Mound and from Sirkap, and are referable to die third and second centuries B.c . 1 Cf. p. 188 
supra. 

In view of the unusual diameter of this porcelain-agate, hitherto unkn own to 
geology, it is desirable to give here the results of the examination made by Prof. 
H, B. Baker at the Royal College of Science, SuuLh Kensington. An air-dried 
sample yielded tbe following analysis t 


SlUcii 


Ferric oiitie mu] alumina, 

o<99 

Lime 

012 

Magnetiai 

0’05 


This corresponds very closely to an analysis of natural quartz, and the micro¬ 
scopic examination made by the Department of Geology points to the same 
conclusion, though no specimen of quartz has yet been found in a natural state 
which has the same peculiar arrangement of crystals. Prof. Baker endeavoured to 
reproduce the material by heating quartz for three months in an electric furnace 
to about the highest temperature of a furnace which would have been available in 
earlv times. This, he says, gave an opalescent material, which, however, was not 
identical microscopically with the sample of porcelain-agate examined. 

The quartz of these disks could not have been fused, since the substance lias 
a specific gravity of Z- 64, identical with that of natural quartz, compared with 3-38, 
the specific gravity of melted quartz. On fusion in the oxyhydrogen flame a 
fragment first splits like ordinary quartz, and then fuses. 

1 Their reference numbers are; Du. (sq. ra-ib ; stratum 1); Bin. 21-966 (sq, 34-118 , 

stratum I): Bm. '21-1,426 (sq, 27-64'; stratum II); 11 m. '20-1,403 (sq. 18-26 ; stratum II); Sk. 30-22 
(sq, [9-87'; stratum VI) and Sk. '19-933 («l* 50 * ,l +': stratum I f j Block D'; deposit E). 
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Prof. Baker’s conclusion, as already indicated, was that the porcelain-agate was 
a natural substance produced, possibly in a volcanic region, by the long-continued 
heating of ordinary quartz. Whence it came, however, is not known. Cf. A.S.R. 
(1920-21), pp. 45-6. 

139. Other stones that are also used, but at a kter date, for the same kind 0/ disks or 
roundels for inlay and intrusted work, are veined agate, roek-crystal and jade. Most of the 
specimens of these that we possess tome from the jeweller’s store-jar found in Deposit E 
of Block D' (Sk. ’19-933, stratum II) and belong to the Parthian period. 1 

Some specimens of the agate pieces arc illustrated in PI. 147, h t j-m, o, p. All are plano¬ 
convex. the round disks being from 1-37 iu i-6z in, in diameter, die amygdaloid piece 2 62 in. 
in length. Dating as they do from the first century A.D., these specimens of agute are interesting 
in connexion with Pliny's description of the myrrkina ttott, since they illustrate precisely what 
he means when he says that some of them contain crystals and depressed spots that look like 
warts. 1 Of the rock-crystal pieces, one is round (diam. 1*62 in.) and two oval (length 0^93 and 
I- 37 > n - respectively). Since rock-crystal was transparent and colourless, it is probable that 
silver or gold foil was put at the back of the crystal, just as silver foil was put at the back of 
carbuncles to enhance their brilliancy. Of jade, only two pieces have been found, butli in the 
jewellers stort-jur. One is a flat lenticular piece with a hole in its middle (diam. 1 -75 in,), 
the other a broken disk (length 187 in.). 

A much finer kind of intav is represented by a number of small bus of tunjuui-t; cut into 
various shapes—hearts, commas, crescents, circles, etc These turquoise pieces also come 
from the same jeweller’s hoard, and were no doubt designed for daisomi jewellery, Cf. for 
examples, 'Jewellery 1 , ch, 30, nos. 56-8, 137-40, 167-8. 

Class XXV, Eyes and urn as of images (nos. 140, f/-c) 

No. i 4 d, a is the eye of an image (diam. 1 in.) made of lapis-lazuli inlaid w ith a circle of shell. 
It is of the Parthian period and from the same jeweller’s hoard as the preceding Cf 4 S R 
(1919), PI. Vm r 8. (Pis. 14 2,p- 203, (.) 

Nos. 140, b and c are spherical fimas of rc^k-crysial, of which many other examples have 
been found; the former has a diameter of 1 in., the latter of 0-68 in. Both come from the 
Dharniarajika Stupa, and arc probably of the fourth or fifth century A.D. For stone eves „f 
Greek and Roman images, cf. Dar, et Sag. iv, >492, fig. 6614. Cf. p . l8 S, no. 16 ttfro. 
(PI. 147, e, t.) 

Class XXVI, MouMs (nos. 141-52). Cf. 1 Terra-cottas \ ch. 24, Class XXII ; 

‘Cupper and Bronzech. 28, Class V 

Small moulds for the casting of metal ornaments were in use at Taxila from an 
early age—at least from the fifth century B.c., but only one example of them 
(no. 141) has been found in the Bhir Mound. 

This is a mould for two pendent heads, cut out of a fine bloched grey slate. 
The rest come from the Sirkap site, and arc made of various stones—daystone 
limestone, slate, steatite, grey schist and micaecous-sdiist, the two earliest which 
are referable to the Baetrian-Greek period, being of claystone and steatite' 

Ten of these Sirkap moulds are for pendants, finger-rings and other small 
persona! ornaments, while two are for the small metal pkce^-dots, commas 
crescents, lozenges, etc., required in inlay work. The former are found in all the 
1 Cf. also no. too mpra. 1 Pliny, xxxvn, 7f g; Schoff, Prriptui, p, iy 4 . 
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Sirkap strata from the time of the Bactrian-Greeks onwards; die latter only during 
the Parthian period, when inlay-work first became fashionable. 

141. Bra. "30—1.04-8; sq, 28 65'; stratum IV. Half of a slate mould engraved with two ball- 
and-crescent pendants for necklace. Size, 1-43 x 1 x 0-37 in. The slate is a fine blotched grey 
variety, {Pis. 142. tv; 147, q.J 

142. Sk. ’29-3,153; Block A'; sq. 1593'; stratum VI. Part of a clay stone mould fur a pair 
uf iingcr-rings; size 2-62 x 175 xo'j in. One of the rings is adorned with six plain Hat bezels; 
the other with a single bezel and beaded edge. Presumably there were two other pieces 
belonging to this mould, one for the front with round bosses for the interior of the rings, the 
other dosing up the back. (PI. 142, y.) 

143. Sk, ’38-270; Block A'; sq. 15-92'; Stratum V. Mould uf grey-green steatite, engraved 
with small beaded medallion. Length 1-37 in. The mould is pierced with two holes for 
adjustment to die other section. (PI. 142. .v.) 

144. Sk. ‘29-891; Block A'; sq. 27-88'; stratum III. Similar, of purple-brown sandstone, 
with crescent, star, 1 shield’ and other designs engraved on one side. Size 3-75 x 3-25 x 0-87 in. 
Cf. p. 195 supra, (PI. 142, r,} 

145. Sk, '26-2,543; Block G; sq. 106-50'; stratum TIL Similar, of micaceous schist, with 
lotus and star ornaments. Size 2-5 x z in. Cf. p, 169 supra\ A.S.R. (1926), PL xxvm-13, and 
p. 118, no. 13. (Pis. 142. u; 303, c.) 

146. Sk, ’13-826; Block F; sq. 91-66'; stratum lit. Similar, of claystone, for two finger- 
rings. As in tio. 142. the mould appears to have been in three pieces. Size 2-25 x 1-87 in. 
Cf. p, 166 supra. (PI. t+2, t.) 

147. <t, b. Sk. ’19-615, and 616; Block D'; sq. 58-115': stratum II. Two pieces of limestone 
mould for 1 pair of ear-pendants. Size 1-5 x i-ii in. On the back of a is a Kharoshthi inscrip¬ 
tion; Go : Gayahtsa ’ Of GavakA On the back of b is another KharnshthI inscription, but it 
is not legible. Cf. C.I.l. vnl. it, part [, p. 102, no, 13- p. 190 supra. (Pis. 142, bb, re; 203, d, e.) 

148. Sk. ‘19-933/48; Block D'; Deposit H. From jeweller's store-jar. Half of mould of 
grev schist engraved with figure of Siififm I 'ahini(l) riding side-saddie on her vehicle the lion, 
and holding aloft a sword in her right hand. Length 1-37 in. Cf. A.S.R. (1919), Pi. si, 28. 
For other objects from the same hoard, see volt 1, pp. 188-9, and no. i°Q supra and footnote. 

(Pis- J42, t\ 147* h.) 

149. Sk. '17-404. spoil earth. Mould of slate for small medallion, with nandipada in centre 
encircled bv beaded border. Size 1-37 x 0*75 in. (PI. 142, r.) 

150. Sk. ’20-911. Spoil earth. Half of a slate mould for a pair of small ring-pendants. 
2-75 x 1-5 in. At the other end of the mould, which is broken, is 2 remnant of the engraving 
for two ball beads or pendants. (PI, *>■) 

151. Sk. ’14-375; Block C; sq, 5178'; stratum TL Section of mould of micaceous schist, 
w ith heart, dot-and-comma, leaf and other patterns sunk on one side tor the casting of metal 
dies. 425 x 1-37x0-62 in. Cf. p. 193 supra; A.S.R. (1914), PI. xxvu-6, p. 16, no, 3; and for 
the use to which this and the following moulds were put, see ‘ Copper and Bronze 1 , ch. 28, 
Class V, infra. (Pis. 142, z\ 203,/,} 

152. Sk. ‘17-65; Block A'; sq. 2477'; stratum II. Similar to foregoing, of micaceous schist, 
with devices on all sides. Length 3-25 in. This appears to have been pan of a vase rim con¬ 
verted into a matrix. Cf. p. 195 supra. (Pis, tyz, dd t 203,^.) 

Class XXVII. Miscellaneous (nos. 153—65) 

153. This is a perfume-holder of agate from the Mahal site in Sirkap and is referable to the 
Parthian period. (Ml. ’23-90; sq. 63 S4'; 2 ft. 6 in. below surface.) Its length is 1275 in., and 
the long handle is made up of fourteen pieces of agate strung together on a thin iron rod. The 
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though, in the case of larger weights, sometimes conical. Why a spherical weight 
should have been preferred to a cubical or conical one, is not apparent, since it is 
neither a convenient shape when the weights are being piled together in the scales, 
nor, on the other hand, would it have stood in the way of dishonesty, if anyone had 
wished to grind down their weights. Possibly there was some reason with which 
we are not now acquainted. 

Apart from their shape, there is another feature of these stone balls that requires 
particular notice, because it may have to be taken into account when calculating 
their original weight. Many of them have a small cylindrical hole drilled into their 
surface, which was probably made when the weights were being officially checked, 
and left hollow, if the weight had to be reduced, or tilled with lead, if it trad to be 
increased. Some of the balls still retain this lead packing in their cavities; in others 
the cavities are hollow. We must not, however, take it for granted that the cavity 
was always hollow, since in the course of the ages, the lead may obviously have 
decayed ur fallen out. Nor, on the other hand, must we take it for granted that 
any given cavity was necessarily intended to be filled or partly filled. It may have 
been made, merely to reduce the weight, when the halls were being officially tested, 
this being the quickest means of achieving that end. In the same way modem 
iron weights often have circular cavities drilled out of their underside, which are 
dither left hollow or filled with lead according as the weight has to be reduced or 
increased. 

Altogether, some fifty-four spherical weights have been found at Taxila, but of 
these, two are evidently unfinished and eleven have their edges so rubbed or chipped 
that it is impossible to draw reliable conclusions from them. The remaining thirty - 
nine all come from Sirkap, twenty-five from the jeweller's hoard in Block D' 
(Sk. 933/56) j 1 seven from another group (Sk. 729); three from another 
(Sk, 225). In discussing them I shall deal first with the series of twenty-five from 
the jeweller's hoard, since these not only comprise the largest number, but 
belonging as they did to a jeweller, by whom they would no doubt be used for the 
weighing of precious metals, they are likely to have been more than usually 
accurate. 

It needs but a glance at the serial figures of these weights given below to perceive 
that the majority of them fail into a regular binary sequence of ratios. Thus, starting 
from the last and smallest unit no. 25, which is 51*5 g^- tr.i the ratios ot the last 
eighteen arc, with one exception, as 1, a, 4* 8 , * 6 , 3 2 fln ^ ^ 4 * The exception is no. 13, 
which has a weight of 1,075 gr. tr. equivalent to twenty times the smallest unit. Now, 
eliminating the two weights t6 and 23, which are damaged, and taking the average 
of the remainder, we find that the unit works out at 5^*3 S 1 *' tf- or . a llo w ing wear 
and tear, say 53 gr. tr. This is the weight of the standard Indian punch-marked 
coin known as karshdpanei, and also one of the commonest units in the prehistoric 
weights of the Indus valley. The series of weights, then, should be, 53, 106, 212, 
4 a 4 ; 848 (1,060). 1.696. 3.39 2 gr- tr. It may be that the loss from wear and tear 

1 See voL i p pp. iSShJ. 
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Spherical weights from jeweller's hoard in Sirkap (Cf. pp. 188-9.) 
Those marked with art asterisk have a small cavity sunk in their surface. 
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was somewhat greater than the small allowance of 07 gr. tr, made for the smallest 
unit, but having regard to the heavier weights, it seems unlikely that it could have 
been much greater; had it been $0, the wear and tear in their case would have been 
excessive. Comparing these calculated figures with the individual weights, we sec 
that, out of the last eighteen items in the series, there are only two whose weight 
exceeds the figure calculated, viz, nee. 17 and 24, the former being 6gr. in excess 
ol 424 and the latter 3 gr, in excess of 106, 1 his is a very slight error when we 
consider the great irregularities in the weights of coins belonging to one and the 
same issue, and the difficulty of determining exact weights with the kind of scales 
or other instruments which were then available. Moreover, it is to be noticed that 
these two are among the weights which have no cavities in them, and it is quite 
possible, therefore, that they had not passed the official test. 

So far, then, the sequence of ratios is clear; but the remaining items of the list, 
vns. nos. t-7, offer more difficulty. Taking no, 7 first, it is to be noted that this 
weight is a particularly well-preserved one, without chip or cavity, and that there 
is no allowance, therefore, to he made except for ordinary wear and tear, which 
wrth a heavy ba J such as this may be put down at, say, 20 or 30 gr. The ratio, then, 
which this weight evidently represents is the 104th in the series, having a calculated 
weight uf 5,512 gr. tr., as compared with the actual weight of 5,480 gr. tr, or 5,5 to, 
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if we allow 30 gr, for wear and tear. We shall see presently that we have some 
smaller weights with the ratio 13, and evidently this weight was intended to be 
a multiple of those, 13x8 equalling 104. 

No, 6, with a weight of 6,030 gr. tr. is also a well-preserved weight, without 
cavity or chip, and the ratio that it represents is the 1141]! with a calculated weight 
of 6,042 gr. tr. Nos, 5 and 3 are bodi chipped, the loss in the former being some 
40 gr. and in the latter about 5 gr. Seemingly, therefore, these and no, 4 are to be 
grouped together, the ratio to which they belong being the 1 i6th, with a calculated 
weight of 6,148 gr.tr, There remain nos. 1 and 2, with weights, respectively, of 
6,393 and 6,303 gr- tr - The second is chipped and has a cavity, which is only half- 
filled with lead? For this and the chipping an addition of 50 to 60 gr. may be made, 
This weight, therefore, may be taken to belong to the izoth ratio group with a 
calculated weight of 6,360 gr. tr. The odier, though 33 gr. in excess, probably 
belongs to the same group. 

The whole series, then, of these twenty-five balls from the jeweller's hoard 
presents the following ratios and weights: 

(gr. tr.) (gr. tr.) 

16= 848 ]Q+= 5,5(3 

20 = 1*060 i 1+-= 6,04a 

32=1*696 116=6.148 

64 = 3*392 = 6.360 


«%) 

* = 53 
106 

4=212 

£= 4^4 


The other twelve weights from SLrkap, which arc in a good state of preservation, 
fall into the same scale but give us three more ratios, via. n, 13 and 60. They arc 


as follows: 

Weight 

26. Sk, 729, a-3,tM 

27. Sk. 729, 8 = 3,09* 

28. Sk. 1,679 -3.* 19 

29. Sk. 225, rt— t.6S6 

jp. Sk. 225. 8= 844 

31. Sk. 729. c= 829 

32. Sk. 729. tl= t> 7 r ‘5 

33. Sk. 729. t= 669 

34. Sk. 729, /= 555 

35. Sk. 376 = +19 

36. Sk. 29 j, e= 417 

37. Sk. 729. g= «5 


Ratio 

Calculated weight 
ttr ■ tr.) 

60 

JriSa 

to 


6 o(?) 


1 * 

l.6g6 

16 

848 

16 

8 48 


689 


689 


SSI 

8 

4*4 

a 

424 

4 

212 


Nos. 26 and 27 would correspond more closely with the ratio 59, but it seems 
more likely that the ratio is 6o, particularly as we have the ratio 20 in the first 
series and that the difference is due to wear and tear. The same remark applies 
also to no. 28. No. 34. with a weight of 555 gr„ might bo in a ratio of 10 or n, 
but whereas in the former case we should have to explain away a surplus of 
more than 25 gr, over the calculated weight, in the latter a shortage of 28 gr. can 

easily be accounted for by wear and tear. 

The remaining ball weights from Taxtla, which are too much rubbed or damaged 
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to be taken into the above calculations, are given below. Like the others, they are 
made of granite, hornblende-gneiss, pyroxene and dioritc. 


3 * 

st. 

1 go 

(gr- tr.) 

S2.3S1 

45 - 

Sk. 


Otr. tr-> 
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4 1 

8,306 

43 . 

Bm, 

29 

6.009 


Bm. 195 

8,174 

49 j 

Hm. 

1,38$ 

3.073 

43 + 

Sk, A 731 

7 . 97 ® 


Bm. 

607 

3,927 

44 - 

Bm, 1,472 

7,896 






The above weights show a remarkably dose correspondence not only with those 
ot the punch-marked coins (kdrshdpana) of the early historic period, but also with 
the prehistoric weights of the third and fourth millennia B.C. found at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa, The latter follow a binary system, like those of Taxila, in the 
smaller weights and then dec im a l , the succession of weights being in the ratios i, 
2 (i> 8), 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 160, 200, 320, 640,1,600. The commonest weight, of the 
ratio 16 in this series, has a mean calculated value of 211-5 gr. h 1 ., 1 which to all 
intents is identical with the corresponding weight at Taxila of something under 
212 gr. Similarly, the fourth in the Indus series has an average weight of 52-875 gr., 
which is only one-eighth of a grain different from the mean calculated average of 
the corresponding weight at Taxila. It is quite evident, therefore, that these weights 
had come down from an immemorial antiquity in India—and it is natural to find 
them employed lor the silver kmhapana coinage which was current in the third 
century BX. throughout the Maury a Empire. The commonest and most widely 
it used uj these barsiiapanns averaged, under the Mauryas, between 51*^ and 
52-5 gr., although good specimens exist as high as 54 and as low as gr'- It was 
ftnly m the North-West of India, which had come under Persian influence during 
the rule of the Achaemenids, that a somewhat heavier k&sh&pana was used, 
weighing some 56 gr. or more, the purpose of increasing it to this weight being to 
equate it with the Persian sight, two of which would go to three of these heavier 


Cf. Hcnuny in eh. xm of M.I.C. p. S 9 fi. 

John Allan in B.M. Cat. of Early Indian Coins, 
Southern India' tfnt. A umh. One at), p. 49 , 


pp. dri iq. Cf. also Sir W. Elliot, 1 Coin* of 


Chapter 26. STUCCO SCULPTURES 

T he art of modelling in plaster appears to have been introduced into 
India from the West 1 by the Sakas or Farihians, most probably by the 
latter. No trace of moulded plaster-work has been found among the ruins 
on the Bhir Mound or in the Greek strata of Sirkap. The earliest example 
of it may be the bold acanthus-leaf decoration on the small stupa in Block E of the 
latter site (PL 2“. a and p. 158}, which, as already stated, dates from the beginning 
of the Christian era or from a decade or two earlier, though it is possible in this 
case that the decoration is substantially later than the body of the monument. Of 
figural work in stucco the oldest specimens I have found at Taxila or that are 
known to exist anywhere in India are the sculptures which adorned the two small 
stupas in front of the apsidal temple in Block D of Sirkap. 5 The exceptional value 
that these sculptures possess for the history of early art in the Panjab has already 
been stressed. Taken in conjunction with other antiquities of the same age from 
Taxila, they give us for the first time a correct idea of the character and quality 
of art in this part of India in the middle of the first century a.d., when the nascent 
art of Gandhara was beginning to make its appearance at Taxila, Of true Indian 
art, such as was then prevalent in Hindustan and Central India, there was next to 
none. Under the Parthian domination the only art that counted was the Hellenistic, 
and. in nine cases out of ten the efforts of the local sculptors were directed to 
producing something in imitation of that art. 

Of the stucco figures from the apsidal temple that we are here considering 
a few* are so characteristically Hellenistic that they might equally well have been 
turned out at Seleucia or at Antioch as at Taxila; and it is reasonable, therefore, to 
infer that they are the work of some foreign artist, who, if not a Greek himself, had 
at least been trained in a Hellenistic School. Most of the figures, however, are 
evidently the handiwork of local craftsmen who were doing their best to copy 
Hellenistic models but without properly grasping the essentials of Hellenistic art, 
and whose efforts, therefore, are rarely very successful and not infrequently border 
on the grotesque. 

The stucco of which these early sculptures are made is composed of lime mixed 
freely with small, broken stone (bajrt) and other foreign matter. It is much coarser 
than the stucco found on the later monuments at Jaulian, Mohra Moradu, etc., 
nor is there any trace of the fine finishing coat or of the colours which in the later 
stuccos were used to pick out certain details. 

The next landmark in the history of stucco-work at Taxila is furnished by the 
remnants of a few reliefs on the pylons and west facade of the stupa-plinth R3 at 

1 For Graeco-Roman atucco-vvork. see Dar, et Sag. s.v. ‘Tectoriwn" ami figs. 3233, 6760, 

‘ Cf. vol i, pp. 154-5- 
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the Dharmarajlka. As already stated, the pylons were added to the plinth in the 
early part of the second century a.d., and there can be little doubt that the stucco 
ornamentation was contemporary with them. The figures are in the same style as 
the stone Gandhara reliefs wliich were preserved in chapel L close by, and it is 
not unlikely that they were executed by one or other of the artists responsible for 
those sculptures, since it is quite clear that the sculptor who designed and executed 
them must have come from Gandhara itself. (Cf. pp. 253-4 supra.) 

Then, two or three generations later, we have the remains of sonic stucco images 
enshrined in the plinth niches of stupas Ki and N4, likewise at the Dharmarajika 
site. The best preserved of these is the figure of die Buddha on the north face of 
K1 (p. 262 supra , and Pi. 57, b), but even this is headless, and all that can be said 
oi the draped body is that it is gracefully modelled and quite in keeping with die 
date assigned to it (late second or early third century A.D,). 

W ith these few exceptions, however, there are no surviving specimens of stucco 
figures at Taxila between the first and fourth centuries a.d., nor have any examples 
of sculptures in this material been found at other contemporary sites in the North- 
West. During the Kushan period a vast amount of sculpture was, as we know, turned 
out in this part of India, hut it seems to have been mainly executed in schist or 
phyllite from the region of Swat or in a white calcareous stone from the neighbour- 
hood of Jclalabad in Southern Afghanistan, or else in clay, wliich, save in very rare 
cases (where fire has intervened to preserve it), has inevitably perished in the course 
of the ages. Before the discoveries at Taxila had thrown new light on the subject, 
it used to be thought that the remains of numerous stucco reliefs found at Sahri- 
Hah 151 , Takht-i-Bihl and other sites belonged to the Ivushan period and were 
contemporary with the familiar stone reliefs of the Gandhara School. It is now 
dear that this was a mistake. All the reliefs in question are in precisely' the 
same style as the fourth- to fifth-century work at Taxila, and there can be no 
question that they are of the same aged The same is true also of the numerous 

stucco figures unearthed by the French Mission at Hadda and other sites in 
Afghanistan. 3 


At this time stucco, as a material for sculpture, was assuming an importance 
wluch n had not known before and has not known since. In the new School which 
Hg.in to take shape in the fourth century—a School which we may conveniently 
V esignate the I ndo-Afghan ’—stucco was coming to be used not only in place of 
stone but largely m place of day as wdl. Over stone it naturally had a signal 
advantage m tliat it needed no chisel for its carving, could be easily manipulated 


thl l2 Sf rT'" jVl l A ' SJ ' Siem - «■ ?>■ P‘ 33. where M. Fouchcr accents 
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by hand, and, if desired, even east in a mould. On the other hand, though less 
plastic than day, it was far more durable, especially in positions exposed to the 
weather. This convenience in handling and this durability of stucco go far to 
explain its growing popularity among the Indo-Afghan sculptors, but there were 
other reasons also for this popularity which must not be lost sight of. One was 
that since the eclipse of die Gandhara School under die Kuslians, the chief centres 
of art in the North-West had shifted from the spots where stone could be readily 
procured for sculpture. At Taxila itself, which was certainly one of the most 
important of these centres, die only kinds of stone available were an excessively 
hard limestone, which was too refractory to be carved into statues, and a soft 
porous kanjur, which was too soft and coarse to be cut into subtle and delicate 
forms. In Southern Afghanistan sculptors seem to have been little better off. The 
fine hornblende- and mica-schist stones which had been used by the sculptors of 
Gandhara, were not to he found there, and in default of these they had to fall hack 
on a local variety of white porous limestone, which was by no means so well suited 
to their purpose. With the rise, however, of the Indo-Afghan School they pro¬ 
ceeded to follow the same course as their brethren at Taxila and to make use almost 
exclusively of stucco, clay and terra-cotta. 

Another reason for the freer use of stucco at this period was the facility it offered 
for the reduplication of Buddha or Bodhisattva images, to which increasing im¬ 
portance had come to be attached. Under the early Kushans, the decoration of 
stupas and chapels had consisted largely of scenes from the previous births or from 
the last life of the Buddha, but these scenes, so familiar in Gandhara art, had fallen 
out of fashion, and by the fifth century A.D, the creation of an image of the Buddha 
or of one of the Bodhisattvas had come to be regarded as a work of merit in itself, 
and the more images of this kind that a man could get fashioned, the more likely 
was he to attain the goal of his salvation. Hence arose the practice of erecting an 
ever-increasing number of stupas and of decorating them from head to foot with 
countless repetitions of these sacred figures. And in the fashioning of them stucco 
was an invaluable agent, since with its aid it became possible to turn out figure after 
figure (many, it might be, from one and the same mould) with the greatest possible 
expedition and at the smallest cost. 

Among the thousands of stucco reliefs recovered amid the mins of the later 
Buddhist monuments at Taxila, it goes without saying that all are not of the 
same age. The destruction of most of die monuments to which they belonged 
took place, as we have seen, in the latter part of the fifth century A.D., and at the 
time when it happened some had no doubt been standing for several decades, some 
had survived from Kushan times or even earlier, and others had probably been 
erected in quite recent years. It is tempting, therefore, to try and arrange these 
Indo-Afghan sculptures in some sort of chronological sequence, and since we have 
no precise evidence of their respective dates, to endeavour to do so on the basis of 
their style alone. It is questionable, however, if such an attempt can ever succeed. 
Without doubt, there are many striking differences in the style of these reliefs. 
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Some arc as beautiful as any examples of the sculptor's art found in India; others 
are crude and spiritless efforts, which have little claim to be called art at all, But 
the differences between them arc due, Jess to the progress or decay of art, than to 
the varying skill or idiosyncrasies of their authors. To take but one example, 
namely, the reliefs on the south side of the Mohra Moradu Stupa, we know that 
all these reliefs belong to the same period. Of this there can be no reasonable 
doubt. But if we had not known this, and if the figures of which they are composed 
had not been found in situ, we might well have concluded that the coarse and nerve¬ 
less reliefs in the outer bays belonged to a more decadent phase in the history of the 
Indo-Afghan School than the magnificent group in the fourth bay. Until, then, 
further and more precise evidence comes to light, it is dear that we must beware 
of using the style of these sculptures as a criterion of their age, and be content, 
meanwhile, to treat them all as belonging to one indivisible group, 1 notwithstanding 
that they vary greatly in style and merit. 

.-Vs to the technique of these sculptures, the bodies, legs and arms of the larger 
figures were usually composed of soft kafijur stone and mud, covered with a thick 
coat of the same coarse and friable plaster with which the wails were faced. On the 
other hand, the heads were made of a finer and more lasting kind of plaster, and 
then mortised into the neck, some Limes with a piece of wood to strengthen the 
joint, sometimes without. Thanks partly to their shape and partly to the stronger 
material of which they were made, the heads were naturally able to resist the 
pressure of the fallen debris or the percolation of rain-water better than the bodies; 
and this explains why, on many sites on the North-West Frontier, the heads un¬ 
earthed have far outnumbered the bodies and led some excavators to infer that 
heads alone may sometimes have been set up on the walls of the shrines. From the 
excavations at Taxi! a it is now dear that this inference was mistaken, and that 
originally the number of heads was equal to the number of bodies. This observation 
is true of smaller as well as larger figures, but the bodies of the former are usuallv 
composed o| plaster lliroughout and are proportionably stronger than the bodies 
of the latter. In the case of the smaller reliefs,* the entire body was separately 
modelled and then impaled on a stick and so affixed to the still'fresh coating of 
plaster on the wall; and even the tolerably large figures on the plinth of stupa A1 e 
at Jaulmn seem to have been treated in this way. In the modelling of the figure 
a common practice seems to have been to work the plaster freely into shape with 
the boasting tool, and then to finish it off, when dry, with a chisel. This procedure 
however, was by no means invariable. Many of the reliefs, especially the smalle^ 
<>tks retain a fine dtp of lime or shell plaster, which was applied before the final 
definmon was given to the features, and it is evident from the fine lines impressed 

h ™ d "-,? g UM! "T ? ostri!s ’ elc - that the below the slip must 
J ^ L T , m ° IS I whetl tlie ,iUler Wils applied. The slip itself was white or 
ertam coloured. Red was commonly used to pick out the lips, edges and folds of 

3 Monatteria ut Jliiulian, pp, 37-8. 
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eyelids, edges of nostrils and hair, and wrinkles of the neck, forehead and ear-lobes. 
Black or grey-black was used for the hair, eyebrows, and pupils of the eyes. In 
some figures of atlantes, however, red instead of black is found on the hair, beard 
and moustache; and red was also used on the robes of the Buddha and for indicating 
the wheels (one of the mahapurusha hikshanas) on the soles of his feet. It is to be 
noted, however, that in some cases the red colouring on face and garments served 
only as a groundwork for gilding, which time has since destroyed. In attempting, 
therefore, to visualise these stucco figures in their pristine beauty, we must 
remember always to take into account the polyehromy and gilding with which they 
were freely embellished. 

Let it be added that moulds were used on occasion by the sculptors of Taxila, 
as they w r ere used also by the sculptors of Central Asia, but with one signal 
difference; for whereas the latter endeavoured to get the entire front view of the 
head, including head-dress and ears, out of a simple mould and were compelled in 
consequence to flatten the faces of their figures, the artists of Taxila were content 
to employ the mould merely for the most difficult part of the head, viz. the mask, 
leaving the remaining parts — ears, hair, head-dress and neck — to be executed by 
hand, and thus achieving an altogether more varied and artistic result. 

The following are the respective sites where the sculptures described below 
were unearthed. The precise findspot of each is given in the catalogue itself. 


Use of moulds 


Sirkap, Clock B: no. 1 1; Clock D: nos. i-io, 
12-29. 

Dhurmarajika: nos. 72-85. 

Giri: nos. 97, 98. 


Mohfl Moradu: nos. 30-S. 
Jaulian: nos. 39-7 j. 
Kalawan; nos. 8^-96. 
Bhamala: nos. 99-102. 


Group A. STUCCO SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHI AN PERIOD 

(Cf. ch, 5, pp. 154-5.) 

Class I. Sculptures in the Hellenistic style (nos. r, 2) 

(. One of the best examples of sculptures in this style is the bearded head, no. 1, from the 
apsidal temple D in Sirkap = Sk. '13-2,043; sq. 56 63'; stratum II. The head, of which the 
height is 8-12 in., is that of a typical Greek satyr, with pointed ears, broad flat nose, moustache, 
beard and free-flowing locks. There is nothing mechanical or crude about the workmanship. 
The features are modelled with feeling, and there is an intensity of expression in the knitted 
brows and half-parted lips and a boldness in the treatment of the hair and beard that bespeak 
a thorough mastery over the material, but at the same time a proper understanding of its 
limitations. The strong, almost portrait -1 ike individuality that characterises the countenance 
is typical of Greek art in its later phases; it is never found in early Indian art; nor is it a 
characteristic of tlie Gandhara School. With this and the following head the reader should 
compare the little head of Dionysus in silver repousse figured in Pi. 209, a, which is equally 
characteristic of Hellenistic craftsmanship. A.S>R. (1912). PI. xvu, e. (PI. 148, no. 1.) 

2. Another head in rhe Hellenistic style, is tliat figured in PI, 148, no. 2, (Sk, ’13-2,065; 
sq. 55 62'; stratum H; height 4-5 in,). It, too, is bearded, but the beard in this instance is 
treated in simpler masses, and there is 3 quiet dignity and repose about the features that find 
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their nearest parallel among cult statues of the Greek pantheon. Unfortunately, the upper part 
of the head is mutilated, hut what remains is quite enough to show dial the sculptor had an 
intimate knowledge of Hellenistic art. Cf. A.SM, (1912), PI. XVTO, c. 


Class II. Sculptures in bastard Hellenistic style (nos, 3-18) 


These are the sculptures executed by local craftsmen in more or less imitation 
of Greek or Graeco-Roman models. Some of them resemble the small terra-cotta 
figurines of this period found at Akra and other contemporary sites, including 
Sirkap itself, (‘Terra-cottas’, ch. 24, nos. 46-9; Pi. 133.) On the top of the head 
there is commonly a topknot encircled with a bandeau or wreath, which is often 
much too small for the size of the head. 1 In front, the hair cither falls over the 
forehead in short strands or is rolled back over the cars. Sometimes it is plaited or 
braided or curled along the front edge, as in archaic Greek statues. 

The sculptures of this class fall into the following five subdivisions, the charac¬ 
teristics of which appear to be mainly due to the idiosyncrasies of the sculptors. 

Type a. With nose of normal size, short upper lip and small, rather insignificant 
mouth. ’Hie eyes are carelessly modelled. 

3. Sk,' 13-2,088: sq, 54-62'; stratum II. ! i eight 6 in. Female head with heavy laurel wreath. 
Hair parted from centre and rolled back over the ears, with two rosettes over the left ear. Right 
side of forehead and part of nose damaged; topknot missing. Lime-wash. (PI. 148, no, 3.) 

4. 5 k. ’13-2,118; sq. 54-61'; stratum IT. Height 5 in. Female head. Hair parted in centre 
and rolled hack over ears; the topknot being bound round with a twisted kerchief. Ear- 
pendant missing on left side, (PI. 148, no, 4.) 

5. Sk. ‘13-2,107; sq. 54-62'; stratum If. Height 6-37 in. Female head. Hair arranged in 
corkscrew curls falling like a wig over forehead and ears, and surmounted by a high topknot 
tied at the base with a bandeau. Small ear-pendants, (PL 148, no, 5.) 

6. Belonging to the same class as the above but in sharp contrast with them, by reason of the 
different treatment of the eyes, is the head Sk- ’12; Trench A 481; stratum II (height 4-12 in.). 
In this case the eyes are wide open and staring, with highly arched eyebrows, while the hair is 
arranged in ringlets with a topknot above, as it was on. heads of the Buddha. Fur the wide-open, 
staring eyes, cf, ch. 25, no. 63, and ch, 36, pp, 693-4. (PI- 148, no. 6,) 


l ype b. With nose of normal size, full lips , and short upper lip. 

7. Sk. 13-2,021; sq. 63-62 ; stratum II. Height 4-2 in. Female head, with rather short hair 
-.ombed from the crown over the forehead, and with a topknot which was once encircled with 
a wreath. Rosette over right ear. Long cylindrical pendants in cars (preserved in left ear 
only). (PL 146, no. 7.) 

8. Sk. 13-2.008; sq, 63-62'; stratum IT. Height 4-5 in. Female (?) head, with highly arched 
ruwEi site slightly smiling lips. Wears heavy ear-pendants; hair combed on to forehead and 

j" b ™ded at the fringe. Above* smooth plain wreath* which may have been painted. 
Cf. A.S R. (i 9 ia) t PI. mu, fc (PL 148, no. 8.) 

cjL Sk. i h, *,006 *sq.63'h£ ; stratum 1L Height 4*75 in. Female head. The eyes are carelessly 
m>!L. c c an the shape of the face is irregular* as if intended to be seen from one side only* 
1 n tc ^ er stuccos. The liair falls thickly from the crown over forehead and cars; 
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crowning it is a segmented wreath, encircling the topknot. Cf, A.S.R. PI, svltl, e. (PL 148, 

10 ^Sk *13-2,025; sq. 63-62'; stratum II. Height 375 in. Bearded head, with eyes deep-set, 
but sketchily drawn, overhanging brows, and long oval face. The modelling under the eyes is 
cleverly done, 'lop of head and ears missing. (Pi. 148, no. 10.) 

Type c. With shortish nose and short upper Up, hut wider mouth, foam# jam and 
rt sq umer shape 0/head. The workmanship is crude, and the modelling of the eyes 
especially detective. 

it. Sk" '12-165; sq. 36 65'; stratum I. Height 6 5 in, Hair in crescent over fordiead and 
plaited at edge. Topknot and twisted wreath. Mouth wide and smiling. Ear-nng in right ear. 

iz. Sk. *13-2.03+; sq. 63-62'; stratum II. Height 5-5 Female(f) head, bhort hair falling 
over forehead. Heavy wreath with smooth surface {> painted) round topknot. Ear-rings m 

both cars. Trace of lime-wash. (PL 148, no. 12,} . ^ . 

13. Sk. ■13-2,027; a q- 63-62’; stratum II. Height 6 in. Hair cm across forehead, Tupknot, 

bandeau and left car missing. Large eyes and mouth; teeth visible; short wide nose. Cf. A.S.R. 

(1912), PL xvn, A. (PL 148. no. 13.) „ . , . , , . 

Vsk.’,3-2,026; sq.6362'; stratum II. Height 5 75 Hair curled at edge across foreheid 
and over the cars. Pari of wreath and topknot missing. Cf. A.SJt l L xvm, a, ( 11 .148, 

no. 14.) 

Type d. With bulging forehead, very short nose, and short upper lip. 

I e. Sk. '13-2,080; sq. 54 6*'; stratum II. Height 6-25 in. The head is shaved e^pt for a 
sinJlc tuft of hair which falL from the crown over the forehead and is tied in a ball at the end, 
Wears heavy-ear-rings. Eyes very sketchily modelled. Cf. A. 3 .R. (1912), PL xvii, d. (PI. t+ , 

n °i6 IV Sk ’13-2,051; sq. 56 63'; stratum II. Height 5 25 in. Hair parted over forehead and 
taken back over ears. Topknot and wreath missing. Eyes sketchy and somewhat slanting. 
Mauth small, (PI. 148, no + 16-) 

Type e. Heads of Parthian {}) type t wearing moustache. With them may be 
compared the relief in shell no. 12, illustrated on Pi. 20S, no, 51. 

17 Sk *IQ-I; south-west of D; stratum II. Height 3 in. Wears short liair falling in strands 
over forehead. The top and back of the head being broken, it is uncertain whether there was 

a topknot and wreath or not. (PL > 49 * 1{ 

18. Sk, 1 13-2,050; sq. 56-63'; stratum IL Height 5-25 in. The hunt curled m a double line 

of ringlets over forehead and falls over the ears like a wig. 1 he top and back of the head are 

missing. Ear-ring in left ear; right one is missing. (PL * 49 i ^*) 

Class III- Heads of Bodhisattva(}) type with turban and moustache, carelessly 
modelled eyes, long thin nose, and rather heavy jaw (nos. 19-22) 

10 Sk '13-2,105; sq. 54 62'; stratum IL Height 13 S 5n * turban L bl tllie f. * 

crossing in the centre of the forehead and finished with M ornament above. Eye 
carelessly put in. Nose thin and ‘wooden’. The moustache, winch is missing, was affixed 

separately, Cf. A.S.R. (1912), PL xvn, a. (PI. 149, A.) 

20. Sk. *13-2,007; sq. 63-62'; stratum II. Height 4-75 in. Turban as above. Ear-pendan 

in left ear; right car missing. Tlie nose is better modelled, but the eyes are very* sketchy. Cf. 

A.S.R. (1912), PL xvill, d. (PI. 149, e.) 

6 * 6-3 
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2t- sk. ’ 1 ^ 2+71 sq. 63 65'; stratum L Height 4 m. Similar t£> preceding, but With Urge 

■*£ %t ■" 1" *> **---?* 

The care and part of fight cheek are misaing. Observe the circular indentation m the short 
upper lip. (PL 1491 £ ) 

Class IV. Torsos and littibs (no- 23) 

,, Few pieces of the torsos or limbs belonging to these heads have been preserved. The 
biggest fragment is no. 33 (=Sk. ’13^-^S i **■ S+^i': stratum II; height 8 in.)- It belonjpta 
the figure of a well-developed woman, with her left arm bent double and leaning on a cushion. 
Tlie head and tower part of the body arc missing, as well as the left shoulder and left hand. 
The modelling is vigorous, but coarse and clumsy, with little feeling for plasticity. 


Class V. Architectural fragments (ties. 24-9) 

These comprise part of a lotus capital, no, 24 (= Kk. 1 13-2,1™; sq, 54-62'; stratum II; height 
S in/), With beaded-reel moulding below the leaves, and fragments of various swags or garlands 
used to decorate the sides of the stupas. Of the latter, no. 25 ( = SL *12-8:5; &q. 65-64 . 
stratum II; length 10 in.) Is adorned with six-petailed flowers overlapping one another; 
another (no, a6 = Sk. '12-1.027; sq. 66-66'; length 75 in.), w ith five-petalled flowers between 
crossed bands; a third (no. 27 =Sk. T2-820; stratum II; length 7 in.), with cluster* of gra t it.- & 
and acanthus leaves; a fourth (no. 12-815 * ^5‘^4 ■ stratum 11; length. to in.)* 

with simple obcordatc petals; and a fifth (no. 2g=Sk- > ti—S15; suj* 65^64 ; stratum ll; length 
r 1 75 in,), with quatrtfuU blossom in reticulated pattern. (PI. tqy, f,g f *. j ) 


Group B. SCULPTURES OF THE INDO-AFGHAN SCHOOL 

(FOURTH AND FIFTH CENTURIES A.D.) 

The sculptures of the lndo-Afghan School, which are represented by the following 
examples, fall into certain well-defined categories. In the first come the figures of 
the Buddha, which, as we have already seen, retain, generally, the traditional 
characteristics which distinguished them in the Gandhiira School. In the second 
are the Bodhisattvas, which are generally recognisable at a glance by their elaborate 
head-dresses and die profusion of their jewellery, To the third category belong the 
monks, who wear the same robes as their Master but, unlike him, have shaven 
heads; and along with the monks a few specimens of Brahmanical ascetics. The 
fourth category comprises a multitude of devas and Lay-worshippers, both male and 
female, who are represented making offerings or doing obeisance to the Blessed 
One or to the Bodhisattvas. In the fifth category is included an equally numerous 
and varied company of yafohas or genii, which share, with the lions and elephants, 
the burden of supporting the tiers of the stupa-plinths. These atlantes, as we may 
rightly call them, since the original conception of them was certainly derived from 
Greek prototypes, are depicted with an endless variety of grotesque faces and in 
every' kind of writhing and tormented posture. The lions and elephants, as well as 
the bulls which crown the Persepolitan pilasters, make up the sixth and last 
category. 
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STUCCO Reliefs of Mohr A MorAdu. Nos. 30-8, a, (Cf. ch. iS, pp. 35 ^) 

A Reliefs on the main Stupa. Among the most beautiful sculptures of the Indo- 
\f-hHi School, whether of stucco, day or terra-cotta, are the rebels already 
referred to on the south face of the main stupa at Mohfa Moradu. I his lace was 
divided bv deader pilasters into eight bays, each of which «‘tsjubsequen y 
adorned with a group of figures, comprising one or more images ot the Buddha 
^ attendant BodhLttvJ or devas, while the faces of the Peters themselves 
Zt ennehed with two seated figures of the Buddha, one above the other, some 
on lotuses, some on sbuple seats. Of these ^ 
arresting is the one in the fourth bay from the western end, to wh ch tire premier 
olace was evidently given in virtue of its being opposite, or virtually opposite t he 
central north-south £is of the stupa drum. The group in tius bay, nos. 30, 3 d ( l ls * 
jfq (2 l ^ i) comprised a seated Buddha in the middle with a standing Bodhisattva on 
eft her ^ide 'two celestial beings {devas) coming out of the background, on each side 
ot the Buddha’s head, and two other figures—probably Bodhisattvas—enthrone 
011 ^tuses in the top Corners. The image of the Buddha in the centre * seated m 
ihe Teaching attitude lUksM-mudrd) on a lion-throne {wnhasami), in front of which 
are four miniature figures of 1^-worshippcm inclu^^r^ps^ie dmmr of* 
group, two on one side of a bowl, two on the other. All ™ 
fvkh a thin slip of fine plaster, and there are traces on them of the b ff red an 

black paints with which auch tHBSuatained. 

«mdaIW dfehradlu hands of the central image, hot the attendant MhatM 
ShfiL above the left shoulder of the Buddha 

of what the indo-Afghan School, at its best, was capable of achieving. In the lio 
f f Indian sculoture it would be difficult to point to figures more beautifully 
m ’ Srfccfly executed than these. Observe the Bodhisattva on the 

riX PI .51)- how dignified his pustura, a. he stands slightly inclining toward, 
right (rl. 51' “ , e -v 0res sion; how delicate the modelling oi his 

die centra A ^^ ; 5 too syilh w hat consummate skill the sculptor has handled 
features. And no , * u hU ^ gracefully about his legs, turning 

thl tong h^tylsh folds about his ari^, and giving to the whole a delicate 
rfnn nf movement as if the Bodhisattva were being borne insensibly toward* 
SSdha Then turn frora this figure and observe the dem above emergrag out 
^ h , Xmirnd Nothing could be mom tender than the attitude oi his hands 
ot the backgr ■ exDr ession on Ills face, as he descends from heaven to do 

homage w ihe Great Teacher. It is not only that these figures are nobly conceived; 

fo^ and stylish than 

Hellenistic ^^^^^.en/benL. tic blda 

“’ut'^vay, and^the fold, themselves left .landing out in relief, aa they naturally 
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do in any thin material, Roman sculptors, as is well known, made a practice of 
cutting away only the narrow folds and leaving the mass of the material between 
them unchiselled, thereby saving much labour but producing an effect which was 
not true to nature. Obviously it is much easier to adopt the Greek method when 
modelling in plaster or clay than when chiselling stone or marble, and, provided 
that a sculptor is conscientious in his work, it is the method to which, irrespective 
of tradition, he must inevitably be led, since it is the only one that is correct. Rut 
in the case of the Indo-Afghan School, there can be little room for doubt that in 
this, as in many other features, it inherited the Hellenistic tradition through the 
Gandhara School. That does not mean, of course, that this phase of art was merely 
a derivative or later reflexion of Gandhara art. It owed many of its motifs and 
ideas and much of its hieratic character to that art, but it went far beyond it, both 
in pure decorative beauty and in the expression of religious sentiment, and in these 
spheres it established new and far-reaching traditions which profoundly influenced 
the character of the Gupta and later medieval art of India. 

Compared with the fortgoing, the reliefs in die other bays are of little interest. It might have 
been expected that the groups to the right and left would have been made to balance or at least 
to correspond in some measure with one another. Eut this was not the case. The hay on the 
left. i.e. the third in order from die south-west corner, contains the seated Buddha (no, 32= 
PI. 150, b) in the Teaching attitude, and on each side of him a Bodhisattva seated cross-legged 
on a lotus, wliilc between them were smaller standing figures 1 and other tiodliisattvas and ilevus 
above. The gTOup is not unattractive, but it misses altogether the fine feeling and masterly 
handling of the central one. The modelling of the Buddha is less sympathetic. Ills draperies 
coarser and more formal, and the two seated Rodhi&attvas have none of the dignity and grace 
that belong 10 their standing counterparts in the other hay. Their drawing and modelling art- 
weak, their ornaments not so refined, and the countenance of the one on the right (the only 
countenance preserved) wears an almost fatuous expression. In the second and fifth bays 
{nos. 33, 34 = PI. 152, a, b) the inferiority is still more marked In each bay there are three 
seated Buddhas in the attitude of Teaching or of Meditation, and between them stand two 
Bodhisattvas, None of the figures, either seated or standing, has any pretention to artistic 
merit, let alone to spiritual beauty; they are merely stock types turned out, as it were, and 
repeated mechanically at so much a figure, as we shall see presently that thousands of miniature 
figures were repeated on the smaller stupas. A typical specimen is the standing Bodhisattva 
on the right hand of panel 34, which is illustrated on a large scale un PI. 155, r. Setting it by 
the side of the corresponding figure of the central group, une can see at once how weak and 
ill-proportioned it is, the head and feet too big far the rest of the body, the features awry, the 
expression devoid of meaning, the ornaments and drapery clumsy and overdone. 

B. Detached heads, etc , Nos. 35—S- Besides the reliefs in situ many detached 
heads and other fragments of stucco were found among the ruins at Mohra Moradu, 
among which the following are deserving of special notice: 

35. Mm. '15-297; cell 19; 8 ft. below surface. Height 7 in. Small head of the Buddha, in 
a fine state of preservation and remarkable for the beauty of its high-caste and fi nely modelled 
feature*. Only the ear-lobes are damaged. The «mi is small, but prominent-, the hair waved 
back from the forehead. Traces of red paint on lips, eyelids, forehead and neck. This head 

* One of these standing figures-be tween the Buddha and the seated Bodhisattva on his right—was 
too decayed to be replaced when the panel was set up in the museum. 
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affords a good opportunity of examining the technique of these figures. Over the plaster is a 
fine slip of lime or more probably fine ‘shell’ plaster, applied before the final definition was 
given to the features. The paste must have been still soft when the slip was put on, and it 
was not until after the application of the latter that the fine lines were impressed with a 
modelling tool around the nostrils, etc. The face is left white, but the lips, edges of nostrils, 
rims and folds of eyelids, edges of hair, folds of neck and ear-lobes, are picked out in red, and 
the hair is coloured grev-biack. Observe the long and narrow eyes, slanting upwards at the 
outer corners, the small and sensitive nostrils, the full lips and prolonged ear-lobes. Cf, p, 362 (4) 
rupra; A<S.R, (1915). H d. (PI* 153, a.) 

36. Mm. '18-4; cast of main stupa; ground-level. Height 5-37 in. Stucco head of a 
Bodhisattva. Wavy hair parted in the middle and confined within a fillet, and curled above the 
ears. Crown of the head missing. Tip of nose damaged. Lime-wash. Mole the elongated and 
oblique eyes. For this and the three following, cf. p. 359 supra, (PL 153, d,) 

37. Mm. '27-9; between stupas I and II; 2 ft, 3 in, below surface. Height 675 in. Stucco 
head of a lay-figure, wearing long moustache. The right eye, ears, forehead and hair are 
missing. The jaw is heavy and the cheeks well modelled. (PL 149, f.) 

38. Mm. “13-292; east of main stupa; 12 ft. below surface. Height g in, Stucco head of 
Bodhisattva. Ears and head-dress damaged. No urna. Traces of crimson paint on lips. Hair 
grey-black; roughened with age. Cf. ASJi. (1913-16), p. 26, no. 3. (PL 133, c.) 

38, u. Mm. 1 15-16, 216. ttarmika of kanjur, coated with stucco, 22-5 in. wide x 10 in. high. 
Traces of blue and red paint. From the small stupa. CF. AS-R- (1915-16), p. 29, no. 6. 
(PJ. 149, k.) 


Stucco Reliefs of jAtiLtAft, Nos, 39-71. (Cf. eh. 20, pp. 371-84) 

For variety and extent the collection of stucco figures found at the sanghardma 
of Jaulian is by far the most important at Taxila. It does not contain anything up 
to the standard of the finest reliefs at Mohra Moradu, but, on the other band, it 
comprises countless examples of every kind of figurine employed in the fifth 
century' to adorn the smaller class of stupas. In describing these stucco sculptures 
of Jaulian we shall start with the large and medium-sized images found in situ , 
then proceed to the smaller figurines also in situ , and dose our account with the 
detached heads and other disjecta membra which were lying among the fallen 
debris. 

A. Large and medium-sized sculptures in situ. Nos. 39-42. These are found 
either in the image-shrines (e.g. no. 39 infra) or decorating the bases of stupas 
(e.g. nos. 40, 41 and 42) or in niches let into the monastery walls or on pedestals 
in front of some of the cells. On the base of the main stupa the images are, as 
usual, divided one from the other by pilasters; on the smaller stupas the pilasters 
are sometimes absent. 

39, Jn. ’27-F385. A fine group of stucco figures found in chapel Ei at Jaulian, and now in 
the museum. In the centre in seated the Buddha in the attitude of Meditation (tiJiydna-mutird) 
with a standing Buddha t» his right and left and two attendant figures behind. Of the latter, 
the one to his right is carrying die flv-whisk (cauri ); the other, as suggested by his head-dress, 
is lndra, holding the thunderbolt (vajra) in his left hand. On the central image are still many 
traces of the red and black paint and of the gold-leaf with which it, and doubtless the other 
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figures aba, were once bedecked. All five figures are of lime plaster, on a core of kanjur. nibble 
ami clay. In style they are not on a par with the reliefs in the fourth bay of the main stupa at 
Mohra Moriidu (p, 531 supra), and the attendant figures are especially stiff and formal, but 
the central figure of the Buddha is an impressive example of the conventional images of this 
period and the finest, in a complete state, at T axi In Soon after its discovery this group was 
uttered to bits by a fanatic, but reconstructed with infinite skill and unwearying patience by 
my assistant, Mr M. Gupta. Cf. p, 377 supra; Jn. Mem . PL Slit, b. (PI. 155* u.j 
40, Jn. 27-F586. Seated colossal Buddha in the dhyiina-mudra, occupying the bay lie tween 
a pair ut pilasters on the south face of the main stupa opposite to stupa An. Four smaller 
figures of the Ihiddha, one in tile hkski t- and the others in the dh yarui-muJrd, are seated, one 
above the other, on lotuses, on the faces of the pilasters. All of these figures, large and small 
belong to the fifth century' a,d. The central image, like all such large images of this period, is 
composed of a core of large blocks ofkaiijur stone covered with clay, and finished with a thick 
coating of lime stucco. The workmanship is rough and the style mechanical. (PL 154, o.) 

4 1 - Jn- A15. A row of Buddhas in the attitude of Meditation, seated side by side on the 
phnth of Stupa A15, This is probably one of die earliest of the smaller stQpas at J.tulian, and 
it is not unlikely that the form of decoration found here represents an earlier stage than that 
found in most of the neighbouring stupas (e.g. Di, D + , Ai6), but, if this is so, the images of 
the Buddha must have been remade in the fifth century s.l>. since it is quite certain that, 
as they stand, they are among the latest reliefs on the site, being both stereotyped in style and 
coarse in workmanship. Cf. p. 372 supra. (PI. 155, *.) 

4^- Jn. 17-F589; east face of sthpa An. Height 33 in. Stucco Image of the Jlodhisattva 
. laitrcva, in die attitude of Meditation, holding an unguent-flask in the fingers of his left hand 
W cars ear-pendants, necklaces and bangles. The state of preservation is excellent, hut ihe 
modelling » mecharucal and the features heavy and soulless. As a rule, Maitrtym is seated in 
European fashion, and is seldom portrayed in the dhyutta-mudrd. Cf. p, 373 supra. (PI. 155, d.) 

&. Small sculptures in situ. Nos. 43-8 (cf. ch. 20, pp. 375-3). These are Found on 
a large cUs of stupas at Jaulian and elsewhere. The stupas commonly have a square 
base, circular drum, dome and a range of umbrellas, but from most of them the super- 
structure has now pen shed and the bases only remain. Tin- lattcrare general! v divided 
tmo three horizontal tiers, diminishing in width and height as they ascend, and divided 
one from the Other by dentil cornices. The principle of decoration is the same for all 
three tiers; it consists ot a senes of stunted pilasters with shallow niches between 
em. In the two lower tiers the pilasters are usually in the debased Corinthian 
style , m the uppermost, m the debased Perscpolitan. The niches arc in the form 

Lhiuir^ T * ? °! 3 VVlth Sl ° ping iambS> Which form in 

fashion at tins time for the doorways of monastery cells. These tw o forms of niches 

rlllTw-rk 1 ^ r e 3n c ther ° n thc faceS of the hoth horizontally and verti- 

" SCUted Buddhas or ^°dhisattvas—the fonner in the 

attinide either of Meditation or of Teaching; on either side of the niches, between 

thcin ami the pilasters, are pain, of figures bringing offerings to or worshipping the 

thfnuLlr f? lnCre ^ thC h j ht ° f ** tW ° iawcr tiefS ^thout diminishing 
he number of niches, an extra row of figures was added at their base. In thc lowest 

tiers these figures commonly consisted of the forefronts of lions alternating with 

InTr' " Ut . h S , h °r i SUpportlng ,he wci S ht of superstructure abov/them 
n thc second tier thc lions were frequently replaced by elephants. 
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To the above description it should be added that: (<7) In the second and top 
tiers the forefronts of lions anti elephants were sometimes added at the base of 
the portal jambs and trefoil arches which enclosed the niches. ( b ) The Perse- 
pojitan pilaster-capitals were usually crowned with bulls, back to back, (e) The 
atlantes generally took the form of warriors or musicians or figures holding wine- 
cups. (tfj The figures beside the Buddha rest, as 3 rule, on a kind of lotus stool. 
Sometimes they are two Buddhas, seated and meditating; sometimes they are two 
monks or two lay-worshippers, kneeling and praying or bringing offerings of fruit 
or dowers in their robes or in a basket, or occasionally with caskets in their hands, 
containing treasures of one kind or another (no. 43= Pi. 156, a), (e) Figures of 
seated Buddha are sometimes substituted on the face of the Corinthian pilasters in 
place of the usual small incised panels, e,g. on the pilasters on the west face of 
stupa D4 (no. 44=P1. 154, b). The above was the scheme of decoration on the 
majority of these small stupas, but in some cases it was varied by inserting a row 
of seated Buddhas or Bodhisattvas side bv side and without anv adventitious 
decoration beneath the lowest course of lions and atiantes, as in stupa An, In 
a few cases, as in A 15, the whole plinth was occupied bv such figures, but as 
already stated, this may represent an earlier type of decoration. 

Such intensive repetition of figures is not found in stupas of the earlier Gandhara 
School, The new fashion was to some extent the result of the stereotyping and 
commercialising of art; but it arose still more from the ever-growing practice of 
repeating the figures of the Blessed One in countless numbers, so that the donor 
of them might achieve a corresponding increase in the volume of his merit. 

The general appearance of these stupa-bases will be clear from the illustrations 
of stupas A16 and D4 (nos, 45-7) on Pis. 156 and 157. 

The former, which is the smaller of the two, Is now in the local museum; the 
latter still stands on the spot where it was unearthed. Although die description 
given above applies accurately to both, there are certain features that merit further 
attention. One of these is that, while in stupa A16 all the figures in the niches are 
Buddhas seated in the attitude of Teaching or of Contemplation, in the upper section 
of D 4 as well as in Dj, Bodhisattvas are substituted for some of the Buddhas. 
Another noteworthy feature is the sloppy and unconvincing postures of the atiantes, 
not only on these, but on all the stupas of this period. It is a natural and logical 
expectation that any supporting figures of the kind, whether atiantes or caryatids 
or animals, should be sufficiently big and strong to appear to support the super¬ 
incumbent weight; but these atiantes are not only absurdly small in proportion 
to the size of the structure, but they are in attitudes which suggest that, instead 
of sustaining the mass above them, they are being crushed beneath its burden. 

A third point of interest Is that among the many pairs of attendants on the 
Buddhas or the Bodhisattvas we encounter here and there some women. One such 
pair of women occurs in a panel in the lower row on the north face of stupa D4 
(no. 48 = Pi. 154, c). In the centre, is a meditating Buddha, and to right and left 
of his trefoil niche a woman seated on a high seat in European fashion. The one to 
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the proper right of the Buddha holds m both hands a covered vessel, the bottom 
of which rests on her left hand, while with her right baud she seems about to 
lift off the tall lid. The other one holds in her right hand a drinking-cup and in 
her left a spear* These are distinguishing attributes of Kubera* the dispenser of 
riches, in his capacity of leader of the yakshm , and later on were transferred to his 
consort Harit!, the demon mother of children and giver of prosperity. We may be 
sure, therefore, that these women are meant to be yakskinls, embodying some 
popular superstition or other, 1 * Haritl herself, so the legend goes, was converted 
by the Buddha and became an updsikd or lay-disciple; and to feed her 500 children, 
whom she had formerly fed on the flesh of human children, Buddha told her that 
the bhikshtis in the monasteries should every day offer her food from their portions. 
Hence, I-taing tells us, an image of Haritl was placed either in the porch or in the 
corner of the dining-hail of Indian monasteries, and abundant offerings of food 
were made to it, 3 


C* Miscellaneous detached sculptures. Nos. 4*3-71 (cf. ch. 20, pp. 371, 384). 

Buddhas 49* Jn. "16-57; north-east of main stupa. Stucco head of the Buddha. Height 21 - 5 in. Lime- 
wash. Tmcc* nf red paint on edges of hair and on right ear. No slip preserved. This and the 
following head belonged to two of the cobxsal Buddhas which adorned the walls of the main 
stupo^ and are fine specimens of their kind, both probably by the same hand. The hair is 
treated in much the same way as on the small head from Mohra Moradsi (no. 35 supra) but the 
features arc not so re lined and delicate aa in that example. The urnu was probably composed, 
as at appears to have been in most of the cqloml heads, of a round piece of ruck-crystal cut 
en cabuckon and sunk in the surface of the plaster. Jn. Mem. p. 42 1 no. 57. (Ph 149, wi.) 

50. Jn. '16-32; north-easi of main stupa. Stucco head of the Buddha. Height 2175 in. 
l^L'k of head partly mining and ears damaged. Lime-wash. Traces of red paint on hair and 
earf.. Slip nut preserved. Jn Mem. FL tv, b {PI. 149, n.) 

51. Jn. ^ s6—F5^3+ Height 6-12 in. This was tmee a head of exceptional beauty, showing 
great delicacy in the modelling of the lip& and cheeks. Unfortunately, the ushmsha is missing 
and the nose and ear-lobe# arc damaged. There is a buff slip and traces of red paint on Ups anti 
eyes, and nf black paint on the hair and eyebrows, (PL 153, frj 

1 he remaining Buddha heads from JauJian, illustrated on PL 158, are much 
inferior in style and execution to the preceding, but they are the work of various 
hands and represent several characteristic types of which there are many more 
examples at I axila* I hus, no. 32 belongs to a class of heads which are distinguished 
by ;t rather small chin and largish mouth, with the underlip defined by a simple 
cun c at the lower edge, giving a slightly supercilious loot to the face* ! n this type, 
too, both the upper and lower eyelids are bordered by simple instead of reflex 
curves, and, as a rule, the cheek-bones are wide and pronounced, though more so 
in other examples than in the one illnstrated. No, 33 on the other hand, has a 
narrower face with higher forehead* more rounded cheeks and a small mouth, 
which imparts to it a rather insipid and soulless expression; and the same remarks 

1 Cf r Fuudier Ln Jaulian Mem. p. 2E. 

3 Cf. LtruriwcdeL Buddhist Art in India* p. 105, 
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apply als<i to no. 54, only that in this type the face is broader, the cheeks fuller and 
the eyelids heavier. In no. 55, again, we have a more unconventional cast of 
countenance, with dull, fleshy features in which no spark of inspiration or beauty 
is visible* 

Jn. 1 16-119. West of main stupa. Stucco head of the Buddha. Height 7*12 in. Buff 
slip. Traces of red and black paint. This head has been struck from the same mould as the two 
heads illustrated in my Memoir on the Stupas and Monastery at Jauhai l p PL XIX, d r r 3 but it is 
noteworthy that the liair in each case is differently treated, showing that it was modelled by 
hand; and there are other small differences as well t due to retouching. The cast of features 
distinctive of these heads has already been remarked on. (PJ. 158* a.) 

53. Jn. 't6-t68 fc s. Main stupa-court. Stucco head of Buddha, Height 8-3 in* Right eye¬ 
brow and urna damaged. Lime-wash. The eyebrows are highly arched; the eyelids more than 
half-closed and doubly ilexured but not oblique; the mouth small and lacking in character- 
The modelling of all these features and of the cheeks and nose, is refined and delicate. On the 
other hand, the hair is treated in a very perfunctory manner and evidently relied upon colour 
to help out its definition, Jtt. Mem. p. 43, no. 14 (PI. 15^ b.) 

54. Jn. ’ifi-Fia* Main stQpa-court. Stucco head of the Buddha. Height 7 in. Ears slightly 
damaged. The hair in this example is treated more effectively than in the preceding! but is still 
somewhat crude. On the Other hand, the definition of eyebrows, eyelids and mouth is not so 
delicate and there is little mobility in the modelling of the cheeks. Jn. Mem. PI. XIX, g, 

(FLi S s,rf.) m j«f BB ] 

55. Jn. 1 16-192, A, From between stHpas An and A12. Upper part of Buddha figure in 
the HkshM-mvdTa; with saAghafi over both shoulders. Height 9*37 in. The features are full and 
fleshy and devoid of all spirituality. The hair is disposed in ringlets, which are perfunctorily 
indicated by small, round depressions. The hands arc well modelled and natural. Traces of red 
paint on hands, lips, ears, eyes, forehead and sddgfnifi. The left car is damaged, Jn. Mem* 
PJ. xix, b. (FI. ts8, 

56. Jn. '16-10* Main stupa-court. Stucco head of a Budhisattva. Height 7 in. Right ear 
missing, flair confined within a fillet and waved from forehead over the cars. Wears kundala 
in left ear. This is a particularly fine head with classic but not over-conventionalised features; 
at once dignified and reposeful, Jn. Mem. FL XXI, s and p, 47 * 7 Jj (P-L 

57. Jn. "16-56. Between chapels Ci and Di, Upper part of Bodhh&ttva figure, with 
damaged halo and head-dress. Height 6-75 in. He wears an elaborate head-dress and 
numerous ornaments, including ear-rings t torque and necklace, The hair is bound by a taenia 
with rosettes in front and to either side; above* ends of ribbon bow. A fine decorative piece, 
recalling to mind some Roman imperial figure. Unfortunately, the surface of the stucco is 
very rough, and its appearance much impaired thereby. Jn. Mem. PI* xx, a ami p. 44, no. 29, 
(FL 158, h ,) 

58. Jn, '16-103, b. West of stupa D4. Upper portion of a female devotee, with lace runted 
to her tight. Height 6 in. Hair m corkscrew' curb confined by fillet, with fan-tailed head-dress 
on top. Wears ear-rings and bracelets. Is offering flowers from a fold in her shawl, l Hiscnne 
that the features are slightly lop-sided, owing to the face having been turned partly towards 
the wall—a defect seen in a great many of these ligurat reliefs from the sides of stEpas, e.g. 
nos. 60, 6 i t 66 infra * Jn. Mem. PL xx, d and p, 44, no. 32. (PL 158* £.) 

59. Jn. *16-545*. Female figure, w ith head and legs musing. Height 7*37 in. Wears sleeved 
tunic and scarf, a necklace with pendant in front and bangles on her wrists. The tunic is fastened 
with a hand above the waist, and falls over it much like the Greek ktdpQi. On scarf and mnic 
are traces of red paint. The figure is well and vigorously modelled and affords a good illustration 
of the dress of the period* Jn * A lent. PL mi. a t and p. 47, no. 79, (PI, 158. k*) 
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60. Jn. ’16-5. West of main stupa. Upper half of a male attendant, with head turned to 
right. Height 7-25 in. Hair curled hack over forehead and ears. Wears torque and cylindrical 
ear-ring. What appears to be & twisted scarf is thrown over the right shoulder. Jn. Mem. p, 48, 
no. 89. (PI, 158, /.) 

61. Jn. '16-34. South of main siilpa, 1 ft, 6 in, below surface. Head of a devotee with 
elaborate head-dress and rsr/mirfar-iike top-knot. Height 2 5 in. Wears ear-rings. Red paint on 
lips, nose and eyelids, and black paint on eyebrows, eyeballs and lulir, Jn. Mem. P!, XX, h. 
and p. 44, no. 38. (PI. 158, /.) 

ба. Jn, 'i 6-F25. Upper half of an adant, holding dub or sword in right hand and strap 
in left. Height 7*63 in. His hair is confined within a bordered cap, and falls in wig-like masses 
over both ears. Note the large prominent eyes, strongly modelled brow, full, fleshy cheeks 
and lips. Jn. Mem. PL 1001,7 antl P* 48, no. 90. (PL 158, w.) 

63. Jn. '16-33. Between stupa and chapel. Stucco head of a figure with a prominent brow 
anti cheek-bones. Height 3-37 in. A medallion on taenia over forehead. Left side damaged. 
Jn. Mem. PI. xxtll, jf, p. 49, no, 95. Observe the exceptional vigour and freedom in the 
modelling of the features. (PI. 158,7.) 

64. Jn, 16—161, d. Between main stupa anti A13. Upper lialf of atlant. Height 2-87 in. 
With wide-open eyes and thick moustache, Mace in right hand and straps in left, with winch 
he is holding his burden. Cf, no, 26. Jn. Mem , PL sxir, r. (PL 158. o.) 

65. Jn, 16-114, A. From north of D3, Stucco head of idem*, Height ( 75 in. Hair con- 
hned within a cap turned back in front and looped on right side. T hin buff slip and traces of 
red paint on lips, eyebrows, eyelids, forehead and head-dress. The eyes are wide-open and 
prominent, the nose flat, the chin very small. Jn Mem. PI. xxm, h, p, 49, no. 100. Like the 
faces of most of the at (antes, die face is meant to be a caricature. (PI. 118, /.) 

бб. Jn. 16-159, 6. Between main stupa and A10, Head of atlant, turned slightly to proper 
(eft. Height 1-75 in. Shaggy hair in coarse locks, bulbous nose and misshapen mouth, with 
prominent teeth, Jn. Mem. PI. xxiii,/, p. 49, no. 94. (PI 158, tn.) 

t>j. Jn. 16—186,6. North of D4, Head of atlant, Height 1*5 in. Elephant ear on left side, 
deep-sunk eves, thick flat nose, and half-open mouth. For the immense ear, cf. the bead from 
Jladda in Afghanistan, illustrated in Ilackin, L'CEuvre tie la Dftis>a.titm archtologitfue fran^aue 
en Ajghamitan (1923-32), fig. 33, Jn. Mem. PI. xxin. e, p. 48, no. 93. (PI. 159, a.) 

68. Jn. T6~4* c. West of main stupa. Head of ailant. Height 187 in. Buff slip, liair in 
ringlets, falling over forehead and care; moustache and beard indicated by red paint. Red 
paint also on Ups, nose, eyelids, eyebrows, and hair. Left side broken. Jn. Mem. PL xxm, k. 
P 49 ’ no, 99. (PL 159, <f.) 

69. Jn. '16-160, Main stupa-court. Half of a seated humped bull. Length 2 75 in. From 
top of Persepohtan capital, Homs missing. Traces of red paint on forehead. (PI. 159, b.) 

70. Jn. ’ifr-iSo. Head of elephant with uplifted trunk. Height 535 in. Right tusk and left 

Red paint on trunk, neck, eyelids and mouth, and black paint on eyes. Buff 
slip, from base of the second tier of small stupa. (PL 159, <■,) 

711 7-’’ a &«* uf stairway of main stOpa This head (height 10 37 in.) lias been 

reserve to 1 it' end because ii has a place apart from all other heads on the site. The treatment 
of the hair msmall nogtets suggests that it may have been meant for □ Buddha, but the features 
conjure up some Roman portrait. Certainly there is little Indian about it. The exceptional 
breadth of the face and lowness of the forehead are noteworthy. The surface, unfortunately, 
w much damaged and the bade of the head broken. Jn. Mem. PL mv, a, p. 44, no. 35, 
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Stucco Figures of the DharmaeajikA SrftFA 
Nos. 72-S5, (CL ck io, pp. 249, 254, 257, 267, z 6 q t 27 1.) 

72. Dli, *15-893. From inside chapel N 17. Head of the Buddha belonging to a colossal 
standing figure. Height 13-^5 in. Conventional type, with hair Uiktn back from forehead. 
Finely modulated mouth. Circular dimple in upper lip; highly arched eyebrows; eyelids 
half-dosed* Crria originally painted on plaster k not in relief or inlaid. Cf. p. 269 and nos. 49, 
50 supra; A SM. (1915), PL IU|£. (PL *59,/*) 

73 + Dh. *14-824. From E 23* A fine Buddha head uf conventional type with hair waved 
sideways from central parting. Height 11-25 in. Face proportionately broader and nose 
shorter than in preceding example. Crna originally painted on forehead. Illustrated in A+SM- 
(1914-15), PL JS, 

74. Dh. '13-1,536. From east of G3. Head of the Buddha. Height S in, Ushnisha missing* 
Ornfi mark in relief. Upper eyelids more open and mouth more fleshy than in preceding 
examples. Base of nostrils emphasised by impressed lines. Cf. p. 25 7 (i) supra ; A.SJt, (1912-13), 
PL VIp if and p. 20* no, j, (PL 159,^-) 

75, Dh, *12-1,955, From stupa J T west side, StMCCO head of the Buddltj with elongated 
face* highly developed forehead, oblique eyes and eyebrows. Height 8 37 in. Slightly smiling 
mouth, with full under-lip. Conventional curly hair indicated by small incised circlets, 
Ushmstui and ears missing. Traces of red paint on lips, Buff slip. (PL 159,/.} 

76* Dh, P 16-352* From north-weal side of *tQpa Qi. Stucco head of Buddha t with eyes 
smaller than usual and eyebrows flatter. Height 6-87 in. Ushntska missing; tip of nose and 
ear-lobes damaged. Lime-wash. Houma. (PL 159* A.) 

77. Dh. *12. F rom chapel 11 12* Stucco head of Bodhisatt va with face $1 ightly more do ngated 
than usual and well-rounded chin. Height 9 in. Eyes Jialf-closed, Hair disposed in strands 
falling from the usknLfm and ending in curls suggestive of bronze technique; round the fore¬ 
head it is confined in a circlet. Orna mark in relief. Cf. p, 249 supra; A.S.R. (1912), PL V p c. 
(pj. 159, f .) 

78. Dh, *16—918. From debris of stupa U1* Stucco head with skull-cap. Height 6 in. 
Observe the fleshiness and mobility of the features and die relative breadth of the nose, which 
is less conventionalised than in the Buddha and Bodhisattva heads. The pupils of the eyes are 
rather prominent. Left ear and rosette of cap are missing. (PI 160, a.) 

79. Dh, J 14-686. From chapel K3, Stucco head uf a lay-figure, intended to be seen from 
the right side. Height 3-85 in. Hair and ears damaged. Lime-wash, Buff slip. Observe the 
well-arched eyebrows, open horizontal eye, somewhat short nose and long upper-lip, with 
a rather pronounced un dor-lip. The expression is a very homely and natural one. Cf. p. 254 
$upra\ A.S.R. (1914-15), PL vi* d and p. 6, no. 2. (PI. i6o r ic) 

80. Dh. *14-666, From debris west of main stupa* Stucco head of a lay-figure, intended to 
be seen from proper right. Height 4-25 in. Wears moustache. Eyes deep-set, and nose broad 
at base. Kerchief covering the head and knotted over right ear, like skull-cap. Buff slip. Traces 
of red paint on kerchief, (PI. 160* c.) 

81. Dh, 1 13-1,800. From P4. Stucco head wearing elaborate cap with jewelled rosette on 
right side. Height 6’37 in. Features somewhat conventional p suggesting a Bodhisattva or deva* 
eyes slightly oblique, modelling of cheeks delicate* chin small; lips full and pleasing. Buff slip. 
Traces of paint on cap, rosette and lips; nose damaged. Cf. p. 267 supra; A.S.R. (1912), 
PL vi, e+ (PL ibo, tL) 

82* Dh. "14-174. From Rs h debris. The figure wears a dhoti and shaw l and is seated in the 
lililsana attitude, holding in the left hand a bowl containing some uncertain object. Height 
6 75 in. Round the neck are two necklaces. Bight foot missing. It is evidently the figure of an 
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attendant from the right side of a Buddha or fiodliisattva image. CL p. 354, supra : A.S R. 
(* 9 * 4 ). PI. VI, b, (PJ. 160, e.) 

82, a, Dh. ‘15—From east gate of main stupa; 2 ft. below surface. Torso and right 
leg of standing male figure. Height 7’ 2 5 Weil modelled. Nude, except for scarf and collar. 
CL A.SJt. (1915-16), p. 8, no. 3, (Pi. 156, 6.) 

8j. Dh, *13-189, From north-cast of main stupa. Stucco head of monk with bald head, 
shaggy eyebrows and wrinkles on cheeks and forehead. Height 5 in. Deep-set, wide-open 
eves, I ip of nose and ears damaged. Observe the dreamy, distant look obtained by drawing 
down the under -1 ids of the eyes. Cf. A.S.R. (1912), PI, vr, d. (PI. 160,/.) 

H-f. Dh, 15~ 1,14* - From north side of stupa P8. Height 4 ' 7 J in- Stucco head of an ascetic 
with drawn features, deep-set eyes and haggard expression. Ear-lobes protracted. Right side 
of skull missing. Cf. p. 271 supra; A.SM , (1915), PL m y f. (P|. 160, ? .) 

85. Dh. 14-552. From chape I P 4. Stucco head of boy, shaven except for three tufts of 
. r over ears and centre of the forehead. Height 3-5 in. Ear-pendant in left ear. Right car 
missing. Probably a garland-bearing Amorino, Cf. p. 267 supra; A.S.R. (1914), PI. xii, 14. 
Llosely resembling it are two other heads also from the same site, via,: Dh. ’16-12 (height 
3 S in.) and Dh. *16-295 (height 3-25 in.), (PJ. 160, A.) 


Stucco Figures of KalawAn 
Nos. 86-96. (Cf. ch, 14, pp, 324-5, 332.) 

86, a, 6, «*. Three heads of Buddha images struck from the same mould, but exhibiting slight 
differences m the finishing of the hair and other details. The facial type represented by these 
heads, with its rather short nose, full cheeks and chin, and pronouncedly curved lips, is 
diaractenstic of maiiy of the stucco sculptures found at Kalawin, as well as of one or two from 
the Dharmurajika Stupa, but not represented at other sites. 

fii = Kn - Fou * d «o the north of A 4 ; 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. Height 5-5 in. Nose 

and left eye and cheek damaged. ■ 3 

m, A-kn. *31-234 From east of A 4 ; 5 ft. below surface. Height 6 in. Tip of nose and 
right ear-lobe damaged. (PL 160, t.) * P 

86. r = Rn. > 3i_^ 4 . From south of A 4 : 4 ft. 6 in. below surface. Height 5-6 in. (PI. 161, a.) 

«.' t 3 j * V ^ ^ 6 in ’ Wow surface. Height 5 in. Head of fin d hi . 

sattva wnh uskrusha and long hair taken back behind the cars. Wears large ear-pendants. Front 
~ For * ac,al see above, no. 86, a, A, c. (PJ. 161, A.) 

_J “* , 3 1_4 . 3 *• Fl ? m east of A 12 ; 6 ft. 6 in. below surface. Head of Bodhisattva wearing 

r;r n^h, a s t { H.^, d r/ r ^ '**■—» r** ■'»« *■» >>« 

dhlri a h™l 31 t?‘ F T 0f . A4: 8 ft * Wflw emftce * Statue of Bodhisattva wearing 
htleft ^ni n h C ^n d ^ md |C ^ bdoW knees «*■*■*• height 14 in. Tn 

may hi mLwJ nt ® 3T“? ***** * flask ’ ifro * ** Bodhisattva portrayed 

3 » (atTir ^ ,h ^ h “ td8K “ f *** 

a., 9 ?: $ ® Uth qf Afi i 3 ft below surface. Head of a lav-figure. Heiuht 

? ■ , ' ‘ e Y ir ’ w kich&lls ° ver t4lc forehead, is finished with a fringe of curls or braided 

£ ° n thq 7° WI ! If rap *** baJld md frontlet attached—the fatter in the form 0/ a 
cylinder, intended probably to contain a relic. (PL 161, d) 

rcr <^ ru " L & JS - 
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gz, Kn. ’31-442, From west of A 4; 4 ft. below surface. Height 5*3 in. Head of a l&v- 
worshipper with ear-pendants and fillet over the hair. Below fillet, in front, is a crescent, and 
above it, a small peak. Tip of nose and right aide of hair damaged. (Pi. 161, g.) 

93 - Kn. '31-507- From cast of A12; 3 ft. below surface. Height 3-6 in. Head of ascctic(?) 
with hair coiled on crown of head, moustache and beard. Tht eyes are large and prominent 
and the lips full. Traces of a yellowish slip and of red paint arc observable on the beard, 
moustache and cheek. There is a breadth and freedom in the modelling of this head which 
distinguishes a number of the Kata wan sculptures, notably nos. 86, 87, 91. (PL 161, i.J 
94 Kn. *31-440. F rom west of A 4; 4-7 ft. below surface. Head of ascetic with long hair 
drawn baek over ears, ushntsfui-Ukc topknot and fillet over brows. Height 5-6 in. Wears 
pendants, moustache and beard. Tip of nose and front of fillet damaged. If this is a Tim hmanic.il 
ascetic, it is not clear why he should have a fillet and ear-rings. Observe the same wide-open 
eyes and full lips as in die previous example. (PI. 161, A.) 

95- Kn, "31—446, From west of A 4: 4 ft. below surface. Head of grotesque at tan t figure or 
of one of the warriors from Mara's army. Height 3-25 in. Observe the protruding teeth and 
prominent eyeballs and rough matted hair, standing on end. Tuft of hair at each end of the 
lips. Traces of red paint nn hair. Chin damaged. (PI, 161,7.) 

96, Kn. ’31-300. From west of A 4; 2 ft. below surface. Height to in. Part of body and 
legs of a warrior, wearing a dhoti and coat of mail. Probably a warrior from Mara’s army. 
(PI. 161, A.) 
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Nos. 97, 98. (Cf. ch. 15, p. 345.) 


97. Gr. ‘27-329. From near the southern outer wall. 6 ft. z in. below surface. Head of the Buddlia 
Buddha with chrome yellow slip over the face. Height 7-75 in. Traces of black paint on the 

brows and of red on Ups. Left side of head damaged and ushnitha missing. A very conventional 
type, of little distinction. (PL 161, /.) 

98. Gr, ’27-321, From main stupa, panel 5; 4 ft. 4 in. below surface. Head of a Bodhisattva Uodhisattva 
with ornamental head-dress bunched into a topknot on the crown. Height 9 in. Left ear and 

tip of nose damaged. (PL 161, ».) 


Stucco Figures ok B ham a la 
Nos. 99-102. (Cf. ch. 22, pp. 392, 396.) 


99. HI. '29-340. Panel from the plinth on the south-east side of the main stupa, 28 x 18 in. Dying 
It depicts the Buddha's mahtipariniroana . Between two Corinthian pilasters die Buddha is Buddha 
lying at full-length on his right side. Behind him are four mourning figures, of whom the one 
near his feet seems to be a woman. Below, on the face of the plinth, are four other small figures, 
of which the one near the head is a Dhyani Buddha, and the one near the feet a devotee kneeling 
with folded hands. The two central figures appear to have swooned with grief at the sight of 
their dying Master. This is the only stucco panel from this part of India which depicts the 
Buddha's death-scene. (Pis. 11S, b; 161, m\ the latter showing the relief as set up in the 
museum.) 

too. Bl. '29-56, From debris on the east steps. 3 ft. below surface. Head of a lay- Lay- 
worshipper (?) of exceptionally good workmanship. Height 5-5 in. But observe the inordinate worshippers( 5 ) 
height of the forehead and the relative smallness of the eyes, nose and mouth. The modelling 
is free and plastic, the technique being that of terra-cotta rather than stucco. This is very 
noticeable in the curls of the hair, which are made separately and stuck on, as they commonly 
arc in terra-cotta heads. (PL 161, o.) 
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101. m. ’29-55. ^ rom debris on the east steps. 3 ft. below surface. Height 6 37 in. Head 
of a lay-worshipper (?) with conical cap or helmet over long hair. The sparse moustache and 
oblique eyes suggest a Mongolian type. The nose is damaged and left car missing. There is a 
hole in the neck intended for a wooden dowel for securing the head to the body. (PI. i6i,/>.) 

102. Bt. '29-193. From north of the east steps; 12 ft. below surface. Head of a lay- 
worslupper. Height 5-62 in. Wears moustache and fillet band across the forehead. Right ear 
and part of hair missing. There is a dowel-hole in the neck for securing the head to the body. 
The eves are wide-open and prominent; the eyebrows highly arched and well marked, the 
nose small and hulbous, die checks full and the under-lip loose. Possibly it is a portrait 
head. (Pi. i6l, 5.} 


Chapter 27. IRON OBJECTS 

(INCLUDING STEEL)* 


T he objects of iron described below represent only a small fraction of 
those brought to light at TflxUa; for the vast majority were in so frag¬ 
mentary and corroded a state that even their form was unrecognisable; 
and tn many cases nothing remained but a rusty discoloration of the 
surrounding soil to show that they liad ever existed. Of the 221 objects included 
in the list more than four-fifths came from the &aka-Parthian strata of Sirkap and 
the early medieval monasteries at Jaulian, Mohr a Moradu, etc,, and less than one- 
fifth. from the Bhir Mound and the early settlements in Sirkap. This disparity, 
however, must not be taken to imply that iron at Taxila was less common in the 
centuries before than in the centuries after Christ. It is simply because iron, which 
is peculiarly liable to corrosion and disintegration, has the best chance of survival 
when subjected to great heat (without of course being melted) and then buried in 
wood ash, and that these conditions were fulfilled only in the case of the objects 
found in some of the Isaka-Parthian buildings of Sirkap and the later monasteries of 
Mohr a Moradu, Jaulian, etc., of which the former were burnt out by the invading 
Kushans and the latter by the White Huns. In the lower settlements of Sirkap 
and in the Bhir Mound no such general conflagrations appear to have occurred, 
though individual houses were burnt down, and the number of iron objects that 
escaped disintegration was accordingly very small. 

As will be seen from the subjoined stratigraphical chart, the objects that have 
survived fall into five groups, viz.: (A) Household utensils, (B) Arms and armour, 
(C) Horse-bridles and elephant-goads, (D) Carpenter’s and blacksmith’s took, 
and (E) Agricultural implements. Besides these, there is also a small group (F) 
of miscellaneous articles such as needles and plummets, and a number of un¬ 
wrought ingots. Some of these objects arc dearly of foreign origin, by which 1 
mean that they are copied from non-Indian prototypes. Thus, in Group A, the 
ladles with vertical handles {nos. 24, 25), candelabra (nos. 33-5), wheeled braziers 
(nos. 37, 38) and folding chair (no. 54) were all familiar types in the Graeco-Roman 
world of the first century A.D., but not previously known in India. In Group B, 
again, the heavy iron javelins (nos. 64-6), plate armour for men and horses (nos. 90, 
91), helmet (no. 92), and shield-bosses (nos, 93-5), and in Group C, the snaffle-bits 
(nos. 95-8) and cheek-bars (nos. 99, too) were introduced into the North-West by 
the conquering Greeks or their successors, the Sakas and Parthians, Even in some 
of the arrow-heads (nos. 72-89) we detect the influence of the Bactrian Greeks; in 
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others the influence of the Sakas, Part Ilians and White Huns. Carpenter’s and 
blacksmith’s tools and agricultural implements {Groups D and E) were least 
likely, perhaps, to be affected by foreign innovations, but it is noteworthy that even 
among them scissors (no. 135) and the spade (no. 198) made their first appearance 
at Taxila in the first century A.D., about the same time that they did in the 
Mediterranean area. 

Probably in no country of the world is iron found mure abundantly than in 
India, and in none are the ores from which it is extracted of greater purity or more 
easily accessible. Once, therefore, that the use of iron had been discovered and 
its advantages over copper and its alloys proved, Indians could have had little 
difficulty in obtaining adequate supplies of the metal. Indeed, the sources from 
which it might have been traded to Taxila are so many, that there would be small 
purpose in naming them. From a very early period India was famous for the 
high quality of its iron and steel. Thus Ktesias, who was at the court of Persia in 
the fifth century u.c., mentions two remarkable swords of Indian steel presented 
to him by the king of Persia and his mother, and it has been plausibly sug- 
gested that the ferrum candid tint of which the Malloi presented a hundred 
talents’ weight to Alexander the Great, was the same metal. Again, the Paipltts 
informs us that in the first century A.D. Indian iron and steel were being ex¬ 
ported from Ariaca (Gulf of Cambay and thereabouts) to Abyssinia, and jerrutn 
Indicum also figures in the lists of dutiable articles under Marcus Aurelius and 
Commodus. Salmasius, too, speaks of a Greek treatise (now lost) on the tempering 
of Indian steel. 

Of the tame enjoyed by Indian steel in medieval and later times there is no less 
evidence. Writing in the twelfth century, Idrisi says: ‘The Hindus excel in the 
manufacture of iron. They have also workshops wherein arc forged the most 
famous sabres in the world. It is impossible to find anything to surpass the edge 
that you get from Indian steel.’ In the following century Marco Polo speaks of 
iron and ondanique in the markets of Kerman, and the latter has been recognised 
by Yuk as a corruption of the Persian hutidudniy (= Indian steel), which was used 
tor the far-famed sword blades of Kerman. Tavernier, again (1605-80), writes; 
The steel susceptible of being damascened conies from the kingdom of Golconda; 
it is met with in commerce in lumps about the size of a halfpenny cake; they are 
cut in two in order to see whether they are of good quality, and each makes half 
the blade of a sabre. (Cf. McCrindle, Ancient India, its invasion by Alexander the 
'rent, p. 252 and n. 1; Schaff, The Periplus of the Erythraan Sea, ch. 6, pp. 24, 
70, 172; Ncogi, Iron in Ancient India . pp. 66-8; Marco Polo (cd. Yule), bk. 1, 
ch. xvii ; Tavernier (ed. Ball), 1, 157,) 

Hu. literary evidence as to the excellence of ancient Indian iron and Steel has 

n ™ ^ corroborated by the analysis and micro-examination of selected speci¬ 
mens from Taxila and Besnagar. The latter, which appear to have been pieces of 

xri. 1 " 0 Ilse ^ 35 we dges by the engineers when they were setting up the 

Khambaba pillar of Heliodorus (r, 100 B.C.), and in the opinion of the late Sir 
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Robert Had field must have been deliberately manufactured as steel, 1 yielded the 
following analysis: 

C Si S P Mn Fe 

0*7 0*04 o-ooS 0*02 0*02 99*3 

The ten specimens from'Paxil a, which have also been examined for me by the same 
eminent authority, are described in the Table below, 1 hrcc of them (nos, r, 2, 5} 
show a very high carbon percentage, between 1*2 and 17 % (which is about double 
that of die Khambaha specimens), and leave no doubt that high carbon steel was 
being knowingly made as such at this period in India. On the other hand, it is 
a matter of surprise that these specimens show no signs of having been tempered. 
The absence of such tempering in a single or even in two specimens might perhaps 
be explained on the hypothesis that they were newly made and unused and tor diat 
reason had not yet been tempered, but this explanation could hardly be true of all 
three specimens, and we must therefore conclude that the makers of these objects 
were either ignorant of the process of tempering or did not think it necessary to 
temper steel of such high quality. Seeing, however, how close were the relations 
at this time between Taxila and the Western world, it seems scarcely possible that 
the art of tempering could have been unknown there. 

As to the process by which this ancient steel was produced, it was probably the 
same as that by which the celebrated wootz steel is still produced or was, at any 
rate, being produced until a recent date—in the South of India. In tills process, 
which is known as 1 cementationwrought iron is first obtained by rhe direct 
method, vix by beating the ores of iron with charcoal in small blast furnaces (the 
blast being produced by means of hand-bellows) without the intermediate forma¬ 
tion of cast iron. 'The wrought iron is then cut into small pieces and placed in 
crucibles along with certain kinds of wood and leaves of plants, and then heated 
in charcoal blast furnaces with the lids closed. The blast is continued from four to 
six hours, when the steel is obtained in a molten condition. Water is then sprinkled 
or poured on the metal, which is thus hardened on being quenched and the steel is 
obtained in a crystalline condition, 1 (Neogi, Iron in Ancient India, p, 72. Ct. also 
Dar. ct Sag. r.v. ‘Fcrrum’, p. 1093, and for further particulars of the process, 
Heyne, Tracts on Indiahistorical and statistical, p. 359; Buchanan, Travels from 
Madras through Mysore, etc., vol. I, pp. ii 8, 306; vol. 11, pp. 20, 118, 3081 Percy, 
Metallurgy, vol, 11, p. 778.) 

Tavernier's remarks quoted above about Indian steel being traded in lumps 1 of 
the size of a halfpenny cake’, agree with what II. G. Graves says concerning the 
blooms used for forging the iron beams at Konarak, which according to his 
measurements averaged some 6 in. in length by i—2 in. in cross-section and weighed 
from three to four pounds, 1 but it is to be noted that the latter are of iron, not of 
steel. The 108 ingots found in Sirkap and described below (nos. 217 20) are of 
much the same size and weight, averaging about 5*4 x 1-4 in. and weighing from 
1$ to 4 lb. 

• Cf- A SJt. (1913-14), pp. 203-4. 
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' The chief feature of the present specimens eh the high carbon percentage, i*a 3p in no. 5 , The Brine 11 
hardness and the mitres micture of nos. 1 and z also indicate they ate of similar high carbon. We have 
never come across any ancient specimens os high »this before. The higli^t was 0 7 carbon in the Kharn- 
baba specimen , 2441, and this wa* so exceptional that we thought at the time it moat be a fluke 

Evidently the Indiana in tins locality (T*iiU) p and at this period* quite deliberate! v made high carbon 
isteel But apparently they did not know huw to harden and temper. If they had, the two swords, 
specimen* r and 2, and die adze (no. 5) would be just the articles id apply this treatment to. The mjem 
gives no indication of anything more than the ordinary heating for forging, and of courec the hardness is 
only ordinary, 

1 hr specimens with low carbon, if no. 3 cm be taken a* representative of these, contain the usual 
amount of non-mctailic inclusiom. The high carbon apctriniEiis are, however, comparedvdy clean. 1 
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Some general remarks on the iron objects from the Bhir Mound will be found in 
vol. 1 at pp. 101, 104, 107; and on those from Sirkap at pp. iz8, 134-5, 207-8. 
Other references are given in the individual entries of the catalogue below, 

Gbouf A. HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS 
Class I. Cooking-pots or cauldrons (nos. r-4) 

With round bottom and wide-open mouth, resembling the modern handi and 
ghard , They date from the first century a.D. Cf. ' Pottery \ ch. 23, Class IX, 
type c, and Class IV; ‘ Copper and Bronzech. 28, Class XII, nos, 1-4. 

1. Irun cooking-put of handi type with rounded bottom and everted rim. It is made in two 
sections and riveted round the middle. Two handles were attached on die shoulder. Body 
and handles damaged. Height ti in, Sk. "27-1,465; Block E"; sq. 70*119*; stratum HI. 
C& p. 185 mpfa. (PI. 162, a.) 

2. Similar, but without ring-handles. Bottom damaged. Height Sin. Sk. ’2S-104; 
Block V; sq. 27-90'; stratum El. Cf. p. 195 supra. (PI. 162, h.) 

3. Similar and of same date, hut with vertical neck like the modem ghard. Height 9 25 in. 
Sk. ’20-342; Block B'; sq. 33 86'; stratum II, Cf. p, 194 supra. (PI. 163, d.) 

4. Similar and of same date but with the two sections welded instead of being riveted. 
Height 7-75 in. Sk. '20-219; Block A'; sq. 27-7S'; stratum II. Cf. p. 195 supra. (PI. 163, c.) 

Class II, Tripod stands for cauldrons or tooking-pots (nos, 5, 6) 

5. Tripod stand. Diam, 10 7; in. Et consists of a ring supported ou three tegs. On the 
inside of the legs arc looped projections. First century ajj, Sk. '28-2,335! Block F'; sq. 90-83'; 
stratum HI. Cf. p, 183 supra. (FL 162, e.) 

6. Simitar and of same date. Diam. 10-62 in. Sk. ’15-215; Block I; sq. 135-54'; stratum I. 
Cf. p. 170 supra’, A.SJt. (1915), p. 18, no, 20, 

Class III. Bowls (nos. 7-12) 

With rounded bottom and sides and lip sometimes incurved, as in ‘ Pottery 1 , 
ch. 23, Class XV, a \ ' Stoneoh. 25, Class X; 1 Copper and Bronze ch, 28, 
Class XVI, «; ‘Silverware’, ch. 29, Class IV. No. 7 dates from the third century 
B.c.; nos, 8-11 from the first century a.d. ; no. tt from the fifth century a.i>, (?), 

7. Shallow bowl of iron, slightly damaged. Diam. 4-12 in. Third century B.C, Bin. '19-636; 
sq. 13-11'; stratum II. (PI. 162,/.) 

8. 1 lcmisphcrical iron bowl with incurved rim. Diam. 7*63 in. First century a.d, Ml. ’20- 
9r/i; sq. 63-84'; 2 ft. 6 in. below surface, Cf, p. 215 supra. (Pi, 163, g.) 

9. .Shallow iron bowl with curved base and aides tending to the vertical. Diam. 4-62 in. 
First century aj>, Sk. '15-516; Block H; sq, 125-68'; stratum II. Cf, p. 170 supra. 
(PI. 162, A.) 

to. Similar to no, i f with slightly flattened base, Diam. 4-37 in. Fintt century a.d. Sk. '26- 
1,387; Block J; sq. 146-51'; stratum II. Cf. p. 171 supra, 

it. Similar to preceding, with ruunded base. Diam. 4.-75 in. Sk. ’27-3,222; Block E; 
sq. 68-46'; stratum II. Cf. p. 162 (15) supra. (P), 162, i.) 

13. Similar. Diam. 4-75 in. Probably fifth century a.o, Dh. ’15-756. T2. 3 ft. below 
surface, Cf. p. 247 supra. 
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Class IV. Dishes and saucers ( nos , 13-15) 

All these come from Sirkap and belong to the first century A*t>. They are flat 
dishes with splayed sides, flat or slightly convex base and in one case with 
horizontal rim. Cf, 1 Copper and Bronze', ch. 38, Class X VII, e; 'Pottery 1 , ch, 23, 
Class XVI, a ; * Stone \ ch. 25, Classes VII, VUI ■ * Silverware \ ch. 39, Class V. 

13, Iron dish with splayed aides. Diam. 1475111. First century a.d, Sk. *22-388; Block 1'; 
St]. 10*50'; Stratum EL Cf. p. 196 supra, (PI. 1(12, *,) 

14- Similar and of same date, but with slighdy convex base. Diam. 8 5 in. Sk. '19-1,255; 
Block D'; sq, 55*112'; stratum II. Cf. p. 190 supra. 

*5. Flat saucer with splayed sides and horizontal run. Same date as above. Diam. 4 62 in. 
Sk, ■ 19-958; Block D'; sq. 58-115'; stratum II. Cf, p. 190 supra. (PL tifie,/.) 

CLASS V. Frying- and bakit)g-pans {nos. 16-18) 

Type a. Frying-pan with single long handle. Cf. ‘Copper and Bronze', ch. 28, 
Class XV III, and ' Pottery’, ch. 33, Class XV], type c. 

1(>. Circular iron frying-pan with splayed sides and handle welded on to side. In good 
preservation. Length 19-5 in. Fourth to fifth century a.d. Ss. ’15-30. Tuftian; 4 ft, below- 
surface, Cf. p. 220 supra ; A.S.R. (iyi 5), FI, xxvi, b. (PI. ifa, Wj ) 

Type b. Circular baking pans with two loop handles or one fog handle. Cf. 
‘Copper and Bronze V ch, 2 $, Class XIX, types a, b\ and ‘Pottery', ch, 23, Class 
XVI, type d. 

17. Shallow baking-pan ( taba) with two loop Itandles. Partly broken. Diam. 22*25 m - The 
pan has a concave depression at the middle surrounded by a broad horizontal rim. The bop 
handles arc riveted to the edge, Sk, '23-658; Block E'; sq. 73-83'; stratum II. Cf p. 18c 
supta. (PI. 162, 0.) 

18. Two iron baking-pans with flat boLtum and splayed sides, stuck together. Each is 
furnished with a single Jug handle riveted to the side. ’Rim and handle damaged. Diam. 
13-5 in. Sk. ’19-924? Block D'; sq. 59*114'; stratum II. Cf p. 190 supra. (PI. 162, p.) 

Class VI. Spoons and ladles (nos. 19 -3,5) 

Cf. ‘Copper and Bronze’, eh. zS t Class XX, type b , and Class XXJ; ‘Silver¬ 
ware*, ch. 39, Class VIII. 

Spoons: 

19. Iron spoon widi round shallow bowl and handle on one side broken off above the rim. 
Diam. 475 in. Bm. '21-464; sq. 38-13’; stratum II, (PJ. 162, r.) 

20. Similar, with splayed aides. Diam. 3-12 in. Sk. ’16—161; Block E'; so. 6876'; 
stratum III. Cf p, 184 supra. (PL 162, q.) 

21 - Similar to no, 20, but with flat hast. Dbm. 2-62 in. Sk, ’14; Trench A629; stratum IT, 
(PL r6a, r.) 

22, Similar to preceding but with pear-shaped bowl. Handle broken. length 6-75 in. 
Fir&l century b.c. Sk. ‘19-1,6)8; Block D'; sq. 60-117'; stratum IV. (PL 163, f.) 

23. Iron spoon with a circular shallow bowl and Jung straight handle. Length 14in, 
Affixed to the handle at a distance of about 2 in. from die bowl is a crescent-shaped stop or 
clip. Fifth century a.d.(?). Gr. '27-C408. West of stupa; 3 ft. 4 in. belmv surface. (PL 162, h.) 
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Ladles: 

24- Iron ladle with spherical bowl and vertical handle (= rajoOoc, cyathus). Diam. 2-37 in. 
First centurv A.O. Sk. ‘20-1,597; Block 1 ; sq. 138-55'; stratum II. Cf. p. 171 supra. 
(PI. 162, /.) 

25, Similar. Diam. vfa in. Sk. ‘14; Trench A630; stratum II. (PL 162, «.) 


Class VII. Sieve (no, 26) 

26. Fragment of iron sieve. Length 3-25 in. Urn. '13-17; stratum II. 

Class VIII. Scale-pans (?) (nos, 27-9) 

The small iron saucers described below have the appearance of scale-pans, but 
as they are provided with two loop handles only for suspension, instead of three 
or lour, it is questionable whether they can have been used for this purpose. 

27. Small iron pan. with rounded bottom and two loop handles on rim for suspension. 
Dj3tti, 4 in. Slightly damaged. Third to second centurv b,c. Bm. *21-1.448: sq, 16-61'; 
stratum III. (PL 163, u.) 

28. Simitar, with flat base, Diam. 4 25 in. First century a,o. Sk. "14; Trench Aen-i; 

stratum D. (PL 163, b.) ' 

29- Similar, with one handle missing, Diam. 3-62 in. First century s.c. St. ’zo 575; 
Block B'; sq. 31-89'; stratum IV. (PL 163, c.) 


Class IX. Lamps (nos. 30—2) 

Type a. Shallmc hotels with pinched mouth for wick. Cf. 'Pottery’ eh. 23, 
Class XXI, a . 

30. Iron lamp in the form of a round shallow bowl, with pinched mouth for wick. Diam. 
375 w. Sk. 15-187; Mam Street; sq. 9172'; stratum II. (PI, 163, d.) 

3 ‘- Similar. Diam. 4-62 in. Fifth century aj>. Jn. '16-323; chapel Cj; 3 ft. below surface. 
Li- p- 384 supra. (PL 163, <-.) 


fvpe b. Standard vase-shaped lamp, with spherical body and handle. 

32. \ ®e-Japed lamp of iron, with spherical howl, standard base, narrow neck and serpen- 
. .. ; , ; lh f bod .{ lsmade ln two pieces joined at the middle, length n in. Fifth century 
(PI 16 ') 2SV> CCU n ° 21 5 9 ft b<?l0W surfiCc * Cf - P- 3*5 *HP«; > Mem. PL ssvm,/ 


Class X. Ctindeinbra (nos* 33 “ 5 ) 

Though of rough workmanship, the few iron candelabra found at Taxila are 

/ H jreet -° r GraeC °' Roman Parentage. For examples, cf. Spinazzola, 
L Arts decotatm m Pompeii, PL 294; Dar. ct Sag. s.v. ‘ Candelabrum’. 

33- bon candelabrum consisting of plain vertical rod with tripod base and leaf-like terminal 

Sk - E ’ -■ ^ 

A6^;^ i r (I .n”‘t,' mShA Hd8h ' 27UL **"-»** 

Heijzht i ft y. aiI1 p 0 ^ * 3mc 1datCl ' wll ^ ring-handle on top and five pairs of side-hrackets. 
h 9 m. Possibly the brackets were intended for the support of lamps such as that 
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figured under 'Pottery’, eh. 23, no. 137. The nearest parallels are of the archaic Classical 
Period, e-g, Ducati, Arte Etrusca, PI. xxxv, no* 118. Sk, ’14-1,551; Block C'; sq. 4574'; 
stratum II. Cf. p. 193 supra: A.SM. (1914}, PL iiVt, 47, (PI. 163, g.) 

Class XI, Incense-burner (no. 36) 

Ct. ‘ Potter)' Class XX, b ; * Copper and Bronzech, 28, Class XXII, nos. 320, 
321. 

36. Iron incense-burner standing on three legs; handle broken. Dram. 3 in. Sk. '24-124; 
Block B; sq. 36-49'; stratum II, Cf. p. 148 supra , (Pi, 163, tn.) 

Class XII, Wheeledbraziers (nos, 37, 38) 

Movable braziers on legs nr on wheels were familiar articles of furniture- in the 
Graceo-Roman world, and there can be little doubt that the specimens described 
below are copied from classical patterns. Cf. Overbeck, Pompeii t p, 440, fig, 335, 
Gazette Archeol (1876), XVII, p. 52. Carina, Etruria Mari lima, PI. lviii; Mus. 
Chiusino, vol. I, PI. xxxix. Dar. et Sag. J.tr. ‘Focus 1 — Gr. Etr^dpa. 

37. Rectangular wheeled brazier of iron. Size zi x 19-5 in. Two of the four wheels only 
have survived and three of the comer handles. Part of the Sxxly is broken. Tw o rings were 
attached to die body, one in front and one at the back. Sk. ’20-110; Block B'; sq. 28-83'; 
stratum I. Cf. pp. 186, 194 supra. (Pts. 163, i; 205, *t.) 

38. Two pairs of iron wheels of a movable brazier w ith axle attached to each pair. The 
wheels are furnished with sixteen spokes each. Diameter of wheel 7-37 in. Length of axle 
z ft. 5 in. Sk. ’26-784; Block I; sq. 136-57'; stratum II. Cf. p. 170 supra, (PI. 163,3.) 

Class XIII. Shovels (nos. 39, 40) 

39. Iron xhovd with flat blade and Jong straight handle. Length 26 in. Sk. ’27- 382; 
Trench D28; stratum II. (PI. 163, A.} 

40. Similar. Length 26-40 in. Sk.'24-1,187; stratum II, (PI. 163,/.) 

Class XIV. Bells {nos. 41-7) 

Most of the specimens (nos. 41-5) are of the first century a.d, ; nos, 46 and 47 are 
probably of the fifth century A.D. Cf. ‘Copper and Bronze’, ch. 28, Class XXV. 
Flinders Petrie, Objects of Daily Use, p. 57, nos. 292-303 and PI. l. 

41. Cylindrical bell of iron with ring-handle. Height 2 68 in. The lower part of the bell is 
damaged- Sk. ’24-1448; Block K; sq. 155-66'; stratum II, Cf. p. 176 supra. (PI. 163, it.) 

42. a-y. Twenty-five iron bells found adhering to one another. Cylindrical shape with 
slightly tapering sides, Ring-Handle at top. Height of one is 8*5 in; of the rest between 4 and 
2-62 in. Sk. *27-1,551; Block D‘; sq. 61-118'; stratum III. Cf. p. 190 supra. (PJ. 163, a,} 

43. Similar, but clapper missing. Handle damaged. Height 2-5 in. Sk, '26-480; Block I; 
aq, 138-6*’; stratum II, Cf. p. 171 supra. (PI. 163, r.) 

44. Similar, but aides more splayed. Clapper missing. Height 2-62 in. Sk. '14-579; 
Block K; sq. 161-46'; stratum II. Cf. A.SM. (1914), PI. xxyi, 49. Cf. p. 176 supra. (PL 163, *.) 

45. Bowl-shaped bell of iron. Clapper and ring-handle missing. Diam. 4 in. bk. '16-1,072; 
Block 1; sq. 12-59'; stratum II. Cf. p. 14a supra. (PI, 163, p.) 

6^1 
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46. Largo cylindrical bell of iron, with ring-handle. Height t 2-25 in, Slightlv damaged; 
clapper missing. Dh. *10-712; $q, 1510'; 3 ft, 10 in. below surface, 

47 - Bow I-shaped bell of iron; clapper missing. Traces of topper mst at the edge, Height. 
2 in, Jn, ’ih-F54; monastery. Cf. p, 3S5 supra ; Jn. Mem. 1*1, nviii. u. (PL 163, </.) 

Class XV, Locks, keys and lock plates (nus, 48-53) 

Ci, Copper and Bronze , cli. 28, Class XXVI, and remarks there made, whiuh 
apply to the iron specimens equally with those of copper and bronze. 

48. Imn key, with ring-handle and four teeth. Length 4-5 in. Pint century a.d. SL ‘14- 
314. block K; aq. 154-60 j stratum II, Cf. p. 176 supra. (PL. 164, no. 48; 184, o. no. 6.) 

49. Similar and of same date, with square moulded tup. length 4 in. Sk, ’26-1 002- 
block I; sq. 133*52'; stratum I. Cf. p. 171 supra. (PI, 164, no. 49.) 

50. Similar, but the wards are perforated with four irregular holes instead of being provided 
with teeth. Ringed handle. Lengdi 4-62 in. Fifth century A.n, PippaJa ’21-160; cell 23- 
6 It. 7 in. below surface, Cf. p, 367 supra, (PL. 164, no. 50; lS 4 , o, no. ;.) 

5 i- ton latch or key, with bent and notched end. Length 5-37 in. Date uncertain. HI. '12- 
88; 1 Ft. 6 in, below surface. (PL. 164, no, 51; 184, no. 3,} 

52, Latch, with end turned over at right angles and hole for nail at other end Cf also 

no, Length 4 $ in. Mm. ’15-54; west side of cell 2; 6 ft, bin. below surface, 

Li. p 363 ()6) supra. (PL. 164, no, 52; rS 4 , d, no. 4.} 

53 - Rectangular iron lock-plate, with keyhole near middle and holes for nails at the four 

Sk. •ij-668; Block K-, 5 ,. |6 7 -,<, S -; ,™,m III. Cf. p. ,Xo 
supra, A.S.R. (1915), PJ. xvj, 3, (PI. 164, no. 53,) 

Class XVI, Folding chair (no. 54) 

chad **}?*** uf dassical aomewlm like those of a Cumt 

chair. Height 2f> m. Presumably the seat was of cloth or carpet, Sk ’15-3 (S' Block I- 

?£5- c <* ?**■“■ •«*«*•. “ d A*. If 

ci. i ?n;:: :f *• ^ - «• »• * 

Class XVII, Axh of spinning wheel (?) (no, 55) 
a* ' ,l r 1(,) '™ h , “»* r band s^-ply pointed « M 

Croup B. ARMS AND ARMOUR 
Class XVIIL Swords and daggers (nos. 56-62, 0} 

^3S383S!k£W3S 

sEwSSSSi 

Cl. A.S.R, (1903..3), pj_ jtjjm n _!g 
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Kanisldta at Mathura the king is shown grasping a long straight sword which seems 
to have been of this type (cf. Bachhufer, Early Indian Sculpture, PL lxxvi). 
Similar swords are also sometimes depicted in carvings of the Early Indian School 
(e.g. Cunningham, BfmrhuL PL xxxu, 4), but the sword more usually depicted in 
these carvings as well as in the Gandhani reliefs is a short weapon like the Roman 
gltichust Cf. Dar, et Sag. s.v w ‘Gladius* and ( Spatha T arid figs. 6522 and 6533, 
Strabo (xv, 67) and Arrian (Itui. iG) state that in the fourth century b.c. the Indian 
soldier carried a broadsword three cubits in length, and Arrian adds that he 
wielded it with both hands. No weapons of this description have been found. 

Of die daggers, one only (no* 59) comes from the Bhir Mound and is referable 
to the third to second century B.c, ; the others (nos. 6 o-z) are referable to the fust 
century aj>. Except in the matter of length they closely resemble the swords and 
might well have answered to the term semispathium, applied to the Roman pugio in 
later Imperial times. The earlier specimen (no. 59) differs from the later ones in 
that the blade is straight-edged almost up to the point where it tapers abruptly, 
and that there is no cross-guard attached to it at the h ilt, 

56. Double-edged sword. Length including tang 34-25 in. The blade, which is straight- 
edged on both sides, tapers gradually to a point. In section it is lozenge-shaped and bevelled 
evenly on either side from the midrib to the edge. Attached to the heel of the bhde is a 
cross-guard shod with bronze. Of the hilt only die tang remains. Sk. '14; Trench A626' 
stratum If r (PI. 164, no. 56.) 

57. Similar and of same date, but broken toward? the point. Of high carbon steel. Present 
length 15 in. The blade is flatter than in the preceding specimen and without midribs. 
Lounge-shaped guard; tang pierced with two holes for attachment of grip and pommel. 
Sk, '16-229; Btodt E r ; sq t 71-76"; stratum II. Cf. p. 185, and Analysts Table, p. 536, no* 1 
supra. (PL 164, no. 57.) 

58. Similar to preceding and of same date. Length 21 in. Blade convex in section on both 
sides. Sk *26-4,430; Block L; sq. 190-69'; stratum 11 . (PI. 164, no. 58.) 

u. Broken blade of steel sword. The blade, which tapers gradually towards the point, 
is without midribs. Length 9-9 in. Date uncertain, but probably fifth century A.D. For 
Brtnell hardness, analysis and micro-examination, see Analysis Table t p + 536* no. 2. Chir 
Tope '21-3. Cf. p. 319 supra « 

59. Double-edged straight-bladed dagger. Length 1062 in* Tang broken at heel of 
blade. No cross-guard. The blade is lozenge-shaped in section with central ridge on both sides 
and of uniform width for a length of 8 in +t when it tapers abruptly to the point. Bm. '14-296; 
stratum II r (PL 164, no. 59.^ 

59. a. Dagger blade. Length 9-6 In. Double-edged, tapering gradually towards the point. 1 ang 
for attachment of grip. For metal, see Analysis Table, p, 536, no. 4. Bm. "24-897; stratum IV, 

60. Straight double-edged dagger. Length 7 75 in. The blade, which tapers slightly 
from bed tn point, is lozenge-shaped in section with centre ridge on both faces. Tang broken. 
Rectangular guard of iron attached to bed of blade. First century a.d. Sk* "15-29; Block F'; 
sq_ 86-74'; stratum IL Cf. p. 183 ntpra\ A*S.R , {1915), p. 18, no. 28, (PL 164, no. 60.) 

61. Similar to preceding. Length u*j in. Blade splayed slightly on heel; thinner guard; 
tang pierced for attachment of grip. Curved pommel riveted to end of tang. Sk. * i q-95; 
Block F'; sq. 86-74'; stratum III. Cf. p. 183 supra . (PI. 164, no. 61*) 

(it. Similar to no. 61, but tang not pierced. Length ri in. First century a.d, Sk. *16-541; 
Block i ; sq, 14*65'; stratum IL Cf« p. 142 supra. (PI. 164, no. tia.J 
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fiat, a. Dapgcr blade, double-edged without midrib. Much corroded. Length 9*4 in. 
Medium or low carbon material, severely decar burised on the surface, Sk. 12—96. First 
century A.D, Stratum II. Cf. Table of Analysts, p. 536, no. 3, 

Class XIX. Spears, javelins and butt (nos, 63-71) 

Taxila has yielded several types of these weapons, viz.: (a) four-sided pike-head 
with tang (no* 63), third to second century h.t\; {6} heavy iron javelin, resembling 
the uac705 of the cataphraeh (nos. 64-6), third to second century B.O.(?) and first 
century \.n.; (e) leaf-blade spear-head with central ridge and tang (no. 68 ), first 
century a.d. ; (d) socketed spear-head of dagger- or knife-blade pattern (nos. 69-70), 
First and fifth century a.d + ; (e) socketed conical spear-butt (no, 71), fifth century 
a.d. Most interesting of these arc the heavy javelins of ty pe (/j)* The only specimen 
found in the Rhtr Mound has a three-flanged head; two from Sirkap, first century 
a. d .j have four-flanged heads. The former may possibly be astray, but in any ease 
there seems little doubt that these metal javelins were a foreign weapon introduced 
either by the Hadrian Greeks or, more probably, by the ^akiis or Parthhns. 
Whether, like the Roman pilum^ they were provided with a wooden butt or handle 
there is no evidence to show. 

Type a* 

63. Spike ^shaped spear-head of iron, four-sided with tang for fixing into wooden shaft 
Length 7-5 in. Roughly made, bin of great penetrating power against plate or moil armour. 
Third to second century n.c. Bm. f 19-505; sq. 29-56'; stratum l. Cf Analysis Table, p. 536, 
no, to. (PL 164, m> 63.) 

Type b: 

64. Heavy iron javelin with shaft and head in one piece. Length 3875 in,, hot the shaft is 
broken. The head is three-flanged, like the arrow-heads of type c. below. Third to second 
century bx. s unless, as seems probable, it is a stray of later date. Rm r ; stratum II. 

63. Similar to preceding; but with four-flan ged head. Shaft broken. Length 25 in. 
Sk. '22-828; Fifth Street (wc£t); aq H 53-85'; stratum IL First century A.d. (PL iti4 T no, 65,) 

66. Simitar to no. 65 and from same findspoL Shaft broken. Length 22 in.; stratum IL 

(PI. 164. no. 66.) 

67. Javelin-head of narrow leaf pattern;, with t,haft of same metal; broken. Length 6 5 in. 
This may belong to the same class of heavy javelin as the three preceding specimens, hut 
we cannot he sure on the point as only 3 in. of the shaft are preserved. It is referable to the 
fifth century a.b + Mm. ’15-42; mom, north steps; 5 ft, belovy surface, Cf. p. 363 (18) supra. 
(PL 164, no. 67.) 

Type c: 

68. Leaf-shaped spear-head, with central ribbing on both sides; tang broken. Length 
Sr25 in. Sk. '26^1,213 ; Block j; sq. 143-37^ stratum IL First century a.d, Cf. p. 171 supra 
(PL 164, no. 68.) 

Type d: 

6g. Dagger-shaped spear-head with hollow socket (broken). Length 71 2 in, Sk, '15-487; 
Black G; sq, 114 49'; stratum II, First century A.D. Cf. p. 169 supra, (PI. 164. no, 69.) 

70. Socketed spear-head of knife-blade pattern. Length is'87in. Fifth century a.d. 
Jn, *16-0731 cell i*o* 3 « 1 fi’ below surface. Cf. p. 385 supra. (PS. 164, nu + 70,) 
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Type e: 

71, Socketed conical speiir-buti* with horizontal rim. Length 6 in. Mm.'15-^64; fifth 
century a.d. CL p. 363 (19) supra r (Pl. 164, no. 71*) 


Class XX. Amm-htath (nos. 72-89) 


Without exception, ail the arrow-heads found at Taxila were intended for shafts 
made of reeds, not of solid wood, and were provided accordingly with long tangs 
instead of hoilow sockets. 1 But a peculiarity of nearly all the earlier specimens is 
that there is a considerable length of solid shank intervening between the head and 
the tang. The explanation of this unusual feature seems to be that this type of 
arrow-head is a compromise between the socketed and tanged varieties. Whoever 
its authors mav have been, they had evidently been accustomed to socketed piles 
designed for solid wooden shafts, and when, for sonic reason or other* reeds were 
substituted for the solid wood, the old form of pile was retained and a thin tang 
added behind the shank for insertion into the reed, the shank itself being made 
solid instead of hollow. Since the reed arrow was in general use among Iranian 
and Central Asian 3 as well as Indian peoples, it is reasonable to infer that these 
1 double-tanged 1 heads, as we may call them! were an adaptation of a Western 
socketed type rather than an Eastern one, and, this being so, it seems not improbable 
that they were introduced at Taxi la by the Bactrian Greeks. In support of this 
surmise it is to be noted that the earliest specimens come from the uppermost 
stratum of the Bhir Mound and are therefore contemporary with the advent of the 
Bactrian Greeks. No iron arrow-heads of any kind have been round in the earlier 
settlements on this site, 5 although they must, of course, have been in use. 

Apart from their double tang, the arrow-heads Irnm the Bhir Mound belong 
to five different types, viz.: (a) Rat, with lozenge cross-section; (A) with triangular 
cross-section; (r) with square cross-section; (rf) with rhombic cross-section, 
(f) barbed. With the exception oi ( h ) all these types recur in the later settlements 
in Sirkap, hut in the &ka-Parthian period (first century FhC. to first century ajj.) 
two new types also make their appearance, viz.; (/) conical, and (g) three-bladed. 
The older types of arrow-heads also tend to become larger, e.g. nos. 77, 78, 84. 
In the fifth century a.d. an eighth type (A) with four barbed blades was introduced/® 


1 Indian arrows to have usually made of the inrri teedp hui arnjws mad* u f burnt hi ft-enu) 
and iatuki! (a hard wood) are also m&ittinned in Indian literature, *-g. Kau[ily** Artka&stra, It, 

ch, 13; Aem PurSna, 245, 12. , 

■ Cf. E*x*uatwm at Dura-Eurapos, nth season (1932-3), p. 454. notes ^ and 49: htern* 
Innermost Am i t l, pp. 95-6; Hi, Pb. vi s SOT, xlvu ; Mwb, IV, FL. Li t uiL etc. T he Indian 
ned^anuw wus from two to three oiUls in length. CL Q. Curtins, ««, 9: Arrwi. Imt. c. 16; 


Strabo, xv, 66 fc . - 

5 Fnr a double-tanged armw-head with three blades iromTurfan (Kan khfip). see Stem, op. of, 
□, p. 6oS, Kan tv, oi and voL m, PL uni. TIk author, however, does not attempt to «#im the 

peculiarity of the type. , ( , ,, ,, 

* Ancient Indian literature refers to arrow-heads of many shapes, e g. ™Hwij >, 

tuhurapra (with a raior-edge), lUrtmukka (needle-shaped!), vcUsa-danta (like a call a tooth), etc. i. 

J.AlkS. xm* pp- 275— ■ 
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The three’blatied type (g) seems to have been specially favoured by the &akas,* 
to whom its introduction at Taxila was no doubt due. It is noteworthy, however, 
that many specimens of this three-bladed, as well as of the four-bladed type, have 
been found along with specimens of (0) and (J) types at the Dharmarajika and 
other monasteries destroyed by the White Huns in the fifth century a.D. It is a 
reasonable surmise that the former weapons were used by the attacking Huns; the 
latter, which were traditional at Taxi la, by the defending monks, though the three- 
bladed type, which had long before been introduced by the Sakas, may also have 
been used by the defenders. 

For arrow-heads made of bone and ivory, see below-, * Bone and Ivory ch. 32, 
Class XV 111 , nos. 105-14. No arrow-heads made of copper or bronze or horn have 
been found at Taxila. 

Type*: 

72. Arrow-head, leaf-shaped, with loaengc cross-section and double tang. Length 2-62 in. 
Point and tang broken. Bm. *21-150; sq. 34-47'; stratum IL [PL 165, no. 72.) 

73. Similar but triangular in shape. Length 3-25111. Bm.'21-1,6*7; sq, 48*124'; stratum II. 
(PL. 165, no. 73; 2 q 6 ? no, 47,} 

74. Similar to no. but with longer shank and slightly barbed; tang partly broken, 
length 2-87 in, Bm> *2(-873; sq. 66 fig'; stratum IL (Pis. 165, no. 74; 206, no. 40.} 

75. Similar, but tang broken. Length 187 in. Bm. *21-1,583; sq. 43-123'; stratum II. 
(PL 165, no. 75.) 

76. Similar. Length i*t2 in* Bm. '20-15; sq. 35 62'; stratum II. (PI. 165, no. 76.) 

77. Similar, with knife-blade head; tang partly broken. Length 3-87 in. Sk. *36-357; 

Block I; sq. 133-65'; stratum II. Cf. p h 171 supra* (PL. i65 h no. 77; 20b p no, 48,) 

78. Similar, with triangular blade Like no. 75. Length 2-8710. Sk. '16-788; Block j; 

sq. 13*58'; stratum 1 . Cf. p. 142 supra. (Pis, 163, no. 78; 206, no. 46.) 

Many more aiTow-beads of this type, dating probably from the period of the Hun invasions 
in the fifth century a.d.* were found at liic Dharmarajika monastery, particularly in the debris 
of courts A, H and J, 

Type b: 

75. Arrow-head with triangular cross-section and double tang. Length 4-5 in. Bm. # ai-i ,491; 
spoil earth from stratum II. (PL J C15 „ no. 79.) 

Type £1 

8o + Arrow-head with square cross-section; single tang broken. Length 2*35 in. Bm, '21- 
S73* b\ sq. 66-8g'; stratum II. Third to second century B.c. (PI. 165, no. 80.) 

81. Siroikr. Length 3-5 in. Bm. *14-659; sq. 67-76'; stratum II. (FIs, 165, no. 81; 206, 
no. 49.) 

Type d: 

82. Arrow-head with rhombic cross-section p double-tanged. Length ^62 in., but tang 
broken. Bm. *30-569; sq. 12-41'; stratum II. (PI. 165, no. 82.) 

83. Similar; tang broken. Length 2 23 m. Bm. *20-1,380; sq. 20-44'; stratum IL (PL. 
165, no, 83; 206, no. 39.) 

T CL Minder* Petrie, TWr and Wtupom t p. 34, § Hg. The three-bladed arrow-head did not find its 
way to Egypt until alter the Scythian invasion of Syria (624-596 b.c,}. Its origin appear*, to have been 
Graeco-Scythian. 
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84. -Similar, double tanged. Length 3 87 in., but tang broken. Sk. *13-1.482; Block E; 
sq. 77*68': stratum IV. First century n.c. (Pk 165, no, 84; 206, no. 45.) 

Type e \ 

85. Double-tanged arrow-head with barbed and ribbed blade. Length 3 in. Bm. ’21-298; 
sq. io-6i J ; stratum II. (Pis. 165, no, 85; 206, no. 50.) 

86. Similar, hut with single tang. Length 6 87 in. Sk. 'ly-Kittt. 135; north-east veranda; 
5 ft. below surface. Probably fifth century A.D. Cf. p, 352 supra. (Pis, 165, no, 86- 206 
no. 44.) 

Type/: 

87. Conical arrow-head with circular cross-section, Tang broken, length 2-12 in. Sk. ’15- 
3 ° 3 » Bloc,t 1 : sq- 129 +3'; umam II. First century A,d, Cf. p. 171. (PL 165, no. 87.) 

Type g: 

8S. Three-blflded arrow-head, with plain tang which is broken. Length 2 in, Sk, '14-1.632; 
Block D ; sq. 62-75'; stratum III. First century ».C. to first century A-!!. A number of arrow¬ 
heads of this type have been found at the Dharmarajika monastery, particularly in the courts 
At }, H, where they were probably used in the fifth century a.d. by the White Huns, Cf. 
pp. 278, 547-8 supra. (P|s. 165, no. 88; 206, no. 42,) 

88. a. Three-bladed arrow-head with plain tang. Length 4-1 in. First century a.d. Sk. '26- 
2,847; stratum I, Of medium or low carbon steel, Cf. Analysts Table, p. 536, no. 9. 

Type A: 

89. Four-hladed barbed arrow--head with short shank and Jong tang. Length 5 in. Sk, ’14- 
Kun. 2,412; from the Kunata monastery. A number of arrow-heads of this type have also been 
found at the Mohra Moradu monastery (fifth century), where, like the preceding ty pe (g). they 
were probably used by the attacking Huns. CL p. 352 supra. (Pis. 165, no. 89: 206, no. 51.) 

Class XXI. Armour, helmet and shield bosses (nos. 90-5) 

90. Eighteen armour plates of iron much corroded and adhering together, along with three 
links of an iron chain. Size about 10 x 8*5 x -08 in, thick. Sk. ‘28-1,782; Block F'; sq. 85-89'; 
stratum II, The plates arc curved to fit the body and are of different sizes and patterns; some 
of their edges arc straight, others curvilinear, while some are provided with I tinges or pierced 
with small holes for being. The plates are so corroded that there is no possibility of separating 
them, but enough is visible to show that each was made up of several strips of metal, probably 
hammered together. It is not possible to determine for certain if they were riveted. Rectangular 
armour plates, either of iron or of lacquered leather, arc figured un the skirts of soldiers in certain 
Gaudhara reliefs (cf, Foucher, L*Ari grico-bouddhique du Gandhura, p. 405, figs. 202, 204), 
but the size and weight of these plates from Sirkap suggests that they served as armour for 
horses ur even for camels' ur elephants, rather than for men. Horses and riders dad in mail or 
plate armour were from early times a feature of the Persian, Seleucid, Parthian and Sarmatian 
armies. A horseman with an armoured apron protecting his legs is figured on coins of the 
fiaka satrap, Kharahustes (B.M. Cat. of Greek and Scythic coins 0/ Bactrui and India, Pt. xxiti, 6). 
About the second centuty a.d. the idea was also copied by the Romans, to whom this class of 
heavy cavalry was known as the cataphradi (KarnStppaK'roi). 1 Cf. Xenophon, A nab. 1, 8, 6-7; 
Cyrofmedia, VT. 4, 1; vn, r, 2; viu, 8, it; Tit. Lie. xxrv, 48; XJtsvir, 40; Polyb, 31,3, 9; Plm! 

1 Parthian camelry, which was also heavily armed, may have been copied from the Roman 
dromedarii. The idea of the ottapfiract also spread eastward to China as early, probably, as the first 
century B.c. Cf. I Pilfer, Chinese day Figures (1914), p, 217. 
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Lucutlus, 28; Dar. Ct Sag. s.v. Xavaphrac-tos*, fip, 13.33—6; Excavations at Durtt-Europor. 6th 
season (1932-3), pp. 440-53. For the bandings of elephants, which were also known as narA- 
^pcneroi, loricati, see Par. ct Sag* j.c. ‘Elephaa 1 , and Armandi, Histone militaire eles elephants. 
Also, 1 Maccahees vi. 43. Cf. p. 182 svpra. {PL 170, f.) 

91. a, h. Two groups of plate armour intended for the amts. They consist of twenty-four 
and eighteen pieces respectively, of varying sizes and shapes* The heavy weight of the metal 
suggests tliat the armour was designed for a horseman rather than a foot-soldier, Sk. 16—3,631; 
Block K; sq. 157-61'; stratum II* First century a.d. Cf. p. 176 supra. (PI. tyo, p, q.) 

92. Helmet with cheek-piece (rraptiyvaSis) on one side, attached seemingly by pivot, 
enabling it to be raised or lowered. The other side of the helmet is missing. Length 9*5 in.; 
width 7 in.; height 6 in. The crown is of one piece, beaten out like an oval bowl and afterwards 
deepened by means of horizontal bands hammered on to it. It is large enough to admit of 
a thick padded cap underneath, even on a big head. On the summit is a boss intended for 
the attachment of a ring, spike or crest (Aotpos). Cf. Dar. et Sag, s.v. ’Galea', and fig. 3428. 
Sk. stratum 11 . (PI. T70, r.) 

93. Boss of shield (uwAo, 61490X6;)' with single-looped cross-piece riveted on at the back 

for attaching the handle, Diam. 1-87 in. Sk. Black K’; stratum 11 . Cf. p. i%Qsupra\ 

‘Silverware 1 , ch. 29, no. 22 and PL 187, and‘Copper and Bronze', ch. 28, nos. 388. 389 and 
PI. 177. (PI. 165, no. 93.) 

94. Similar, with three looped cross-pieces at back. Diam. 2-87 in. Sk. ’14-920: Bluck D'; 
sq, 64-77'; stratum 11. Cf. p, 190 supra. (PI. 165, no, 9-1-) 

95. Similar to no. 94. Diam. 6-25 in, Sk, *14-409; Block C'; sq. 48-74'; stratum III. 
Cf. p. 193 supra. 

Group C. HORSE-BRIDLES AND ELEPHANT-GOADS 
Class XXII. Bits and cheek-bars of horse-bridles (nos, 96-100} 

Ancient horse-bits were generally of three kinds, viz, ■ («) the simple plain or 
jointed snaffle-bit; ( 4 ) the protected snaffle, with a ring or cheek-bar at each aide 
to prevent the rein slipping into the mouth; (e) the curb-bit, with a curb-chain or 
strap fastened to the upper ends of the check-bars and passing under the horse's 
lower jaw, while the reins are attached to the lower ends of the cheek-bars. (Cf. 
Flinders Petrie, Tools and Weapons , pp. 55, 56, and Pis. LXX, l.xxi; Eney. Brit, s.v. 
1 Saddlery 1 ; Dar. et Sag. s.v. 1 Frenum ’.) The bits found at Taxila are of (a) and (£) 
types only. They date from the first century a.d. Arrian says that in the time of 
Alexander the Great the Indians did not curb their horses with bits like those 
in use among the Greeks and Kelts, but they fitted round the horse's mouth a 
circular piece of ox-hide studded with iron or brass pricks pointing inwards but 
not very sharp ; and within the horse’s mouth they put an iron prong like a skewer, 
to -which the reins were attached, so that when the rider pulled the reins, the prong 
controlled the horse and the pricks inside the muzzle goaded its mouth, compelling 
it to obey the reins.’ That the Greeks introduced the snaffle-bit into India is 
corroborated by the fact that the Sanskrit word for ‘bit ’—fdtallna, is borrowed 
from the Greek xocAivds. The spiked bit is still all too familiar in the North-West, 

1 Cf. Arrian, ImL 16. Srnbft (xv, 66) says: 1 Instead of bridles they use cntizzies, which differ little 
from hollers and the lips are perfDoled with spites/ 
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hav,"l e T Pl ^ ° f a ha ^ ^ Cft f ° UItd 3t Taxik - Cheek-bars of horn and bone 
have also been found at Taxila (eh, 32, nos. 115-17). 

of 9 L h^Thfh j ° iQt f d in one piece with « c h section 

a? Sk ‘ ^ l ' 593: Bbck c ' ; - S 

(Pl 9 ^ 1 ^.^ ?S Sk ' DIock K ^* ‘54-47'; stratum II. Cf. p. ,76 supra, 

(Pl 98 i 6 5 trj ! 98 .)^ th 7 87 in ' ^ '*** ;BlwkJ: “1* H3-69'; stratum II. Cf. p. ,71 supra, 

° f h0T5e n bridle f th *" hoJ ^ ^ rein-strap. The cheek-bar 
and SS t ™ n r Jff ^ ted ,n PL “° 5 . (>, Which shows a horn check-bar 
Flind p CcntfaJ . Asjil La * th 5’5 m. Sk. '14; Trench A6z 7 . For S-shaped bars cf 

UChZftjT^tT'z* P ' 56 ’ § / 5 l 3Jld PJ ' ,“*• ,( J- *>» and Lefeburc dea Noetic^ L’A/fejU,' 

. ‘ f \ e e ’ ^8*- 2 +7 ind 24S (Scythian and Roman), and for earlier and more decorative 

<Ez n :.r br °“ e ,r ° m L ™ a "' «'“■ s,p, wa.TsrfiTT!? 

L^jL^tr Tw ° Ld,CT!k - b2ni s ™ iJar 10 a ^ OVfi * but slightly curved instead of being S-shaped 

ST.£(«« “V"'"**- ?• Block E; 69-66'; S 7 E 

LI, p. 101 (16) supra, (Pis. 165, no. 100, a, A; 185. d.) 

Ci. a ss XXIII. Ekphnnt-goads (nos. 101, 102) 

Somewhat similar implements to those described below are designated ‘fire- 

, Ls ^ F i m ? Cra . Peme and said t0 have f*en used in Hgvpt for raking the 
charcoal tn the braziers (cf. Flinders Petrie. Tools and Weapon.i PI. lxxi jo ,,). 

tht^th! T T°‘ lf i°TT ' t0 f UPP0SC that *** followin S implements were nher 
than the familiar ankttfa figured so often in early Indian sculptures. It is nmc- 

o° rt / Ujt P r< j clSe 'y the same type of elephant-goad was used in North Africa 
£?. in u,e Cabinet de F ™“'» 

as-ile.EftESn ta Tp^“o nd “ d “ de u "* h 

»•">» j‘ii , cnlS3 “" i " 9 °' ! ,,r ‘ ,un ’ mmumr 

Group D, CARPENTER’S AND BLACKSMITH’S TOOLS, ETC. 
Class XXIV. vixer (nos. 103-11) 

All the iron ax^ from Taxila helong to the socketed class. One onlv (no. 101) 
cotnes from the Bhif Mound and is referable to the third to second centtiry 0 c 3 ■ 
the rest come from Sirkap and date from the first century A.D. The commonest is' 
a tnae iron type {a) with a wtde splay and thin blade, such as is frequently met with 
at Pompeu and on other Roman sites at this period. Cf. Flinders Petrie,' Tools and 
ten T^l ? U . and P ‘ IX ’.^ 6 . In the Sirkap specimens the droop of the blade 
. h , COme more markedi P™ 0 * axe a broader crescentic edge and enabling 
it to make a longer cut. 1 n another type (ft) the blade is prolonged in both directions! 

7a-i 
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so as to give a still longer cutting edge, as in Flinders Petrie, op. cit . PI. x, nos. 49- 
53, 65, 68, 73. In a third type (e) the socket is projected up and down the back of 
the handle in order to meet the strain imposed on it, particularly in such operations 
as the cleaving of wood. Cf. Flinders Petrie, op. cit. PL XI, nos. 101, 106, 107, 
114, 113, 

Type a: 

toj. Socketed axe, with slightly drooping blade. Length 4-62 in. Bio. ’31-650; sq. 9079'; 
stratum II, (Pi. 166, no. 103,) 

104. Similar, with short irregular blade and unusually large socket for handle. Length 
3-68 in. First century a.d. Sk. *20-340; Block D’; sq. 54 00'; stratum II. Cf. i>. iqo supra. 
(PL 166, no. 104.) 

105. Similar, with longer and more drooping blade. Length 6*87 in. First century a.d. 
bk, 15—732; Block H; sq. 125*67'; stratum II. Cf. A.S.R. (1915), p. 18, nu. 6; p. 170 supra. 
(PI, 166, no. 105,) 

106. Similar. Droop of blade accentuated. Length 5*25 in. First century a. 0. Sk.’22-867; 
Block E'; sq. 73-83'; stratum II. Cf. p. 1S5 tupra. (PI. 16*, no. 106.) 

107. Similar, and of same date as preceding. Length 487 m/ Sk. '24-gS; Block C; 
sq, 47-49'; stratum II, (PL 166, no. 107.) 

108. Similar and of same date. Length 5-62 in. Sk. ’26-1,093; block J; sq, 146-59'; 
stratum II, Cf, p. 171 supra. (PL 166, no. 108.) 

Type b: 

109. Socketed axe, with blade projected in both directions. I-ength 575 in. First centurv 
a.d. Sk. ’24-98; Block C; sq. 47*49'; stratum II. Analysis Table, p. 536, no, ft supra. 
(PL 3 66 , no, jog,) 

Type r: 

110. Axe, with drooping blade and hack of socket projected up and down handle. Length 
693 in. First century aj>. Sk. ’20-252; Block B'; sq. 33-86'; stratum IL Cf. p. 194 mpra. 
(PI, 166, no. no.) 

in. Similar and of same date. Length 5-25 in, Sk, '26-1,259: Block J; an. ici-cg': 
stratum 1 . Cf. p, 17 t supra. (PJ, 166, no. m.) ^ 

Class XXV. Adzes (nos. 113-17) 

The earliest type {<7} of carpenter’s adze from the Bhir Mound (third to second 
century B.c.) has a thin rounded top and thick sharply tapering blade, Apparently 
it was fixed to the handle by means of an iron band and wedges, with the top 
projecting at the back of the band, as in the example, said to have come from 
Abydos, which is figured in Flinders Petrie, op. cit. PI. xvju, fig. 132. I n the later 
Sirkap examples of the first century a.d. (type b) the blade is relatively broader 
below and thicker above, with the top squared off for insertion into a metal sheath, 
which covered it behind as well as above and at the sides, the sheath itself being 
nailed to the handle. In a still later example of the fifth centurv A.D. from 
Jauliaii (type c) the blade is bent, as in the modern Indian adze, to facilitate an 
even culling stroke and is furnished with a socket-hole for the handle. 
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Type at 

it 2. Carpenter's adze of iron with thin rounded tup and thick sharply tape ling blade. 
Length 7-25 in. e. late fourth century fi,C. Dm. ’20-1,412; sq. 26-27'; stratum 111. (PS. 166, 
no. 112.) 

113. Similar. Length 5-87 in* Bm. ’21-842; sq. 66-87'; stratum II. (PI. 166, no. 113.) 

Type b: 

11+. Carpenter's adze. Length 5-23 in. The blade is broader below than the preceding 
examples, but thicker above and squared off at the top for insertion in a metal sheath. The 
latter encases the blade at the back as well as above and at the sides, and was fixed to the wooden 
handle by two nails driven through it from side to side. First century a.d. Cf. A.S.R. (1915), 
Pi. vii, 3. Sic 1 15-221; Block 1 ; sq, 134-54'; stratum I. Cf. p. 171 supra, (PI. 166, no. j 14,) 

tty. Similar and of about same date. Length 6 in. A.S.R. (1914), PL xxv, 46. Sk. '14- 
1.068; Main Street; sq. 83-72'; stratum HI. (PI, 166, no, 115.) 

116. Similar, but without sheath for head. Length 5-75 in. Sk. *20-76; east of palace; 
stratum II. Cf. p. 176; Analysis Table, p. 536, no. 5 supra. (PI. 166. no* 116.) 

Type c: 

tij. Socketed adze-head with bent, wryneck blade, as in the modem Indian adze, to 
facilitate the trimming of the wood surface. Length 5-87 in. Fifth century a,d. Jn, ’16- 
F48; mou. court. Cf. p, 385 supra: Jn. Mem. PI. xxvu i,g. (PL 166, no, 117.) 

Class XXVI. Chisels (nos. 118-21, tr) 

Iron chisels are few in number, The earliest example from die Bhir Mound 
(third to second century u.c.) is a bare metal, square bar tool, with splayed single- 
slope cutting edge, intended, no doubt for mortising work* Of the chisels from 
Sirkap (second century B.c* and Erst century a.d.), some (type 6 ) arc bare metal, 
round bar tools for stone-cutting ; others {type e) are bare metal round bar car¬ 
penter's chisels, tapering gradually from die top downwards to a splayed crescentic 
edge. 

Type a ; 

118. Bare metal chisel for mortising, approximately square in section, widi single slope and 
slightly splayed crescentic cutting edge. Length 5 in. Bm. *21-636; sq. 132-94'; stratum II. 
(PI. 166, no. 118,) 

Type b: 

119. Bare metal, round bar chisel, with double slope and straight cutting edge, for stone- 
cutting. Length 5-75 in. 5 k, '22-920; Block 1'; sq, 12-92'; stratum V, Second century B.C. 
{PL »66, no, 119.) 

120. Similar. Length 5-25 in. First century A.D. Sk. ’16-1,124; Block A'; sq. 21-74'; 
stratum II. Cf. p. 195; Analysis Table, p, 536, no. 7 supra. (PL 166, no. 120.) 

121. Similar; head much hammered. Length 3-87 in. First century a,d, Sk, ’14; Trench 
A 635; stratum II. (PL 166, no. 121.) 

Type £t 

1 zi, a. Bare metal, round bar carpenter's chisel tapering gradually from tup, with broad 
crescentic cutting edge. Length 7 in. First century a.d. Sk. ‘17-140; Main Street; sq. 96-73'; 
stratum IV'. (PL 166, no. 121, a.) 
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121, i. Similar and of same date. Length 5*87111. Sk, Z4 _ 7 2 7* Block C; sq, 45’44 * 
stratum III. (PI. |66, no, 121, 6.) 

121. c. Similar and of same date. Length 6-62 in. Sk. ‘i 5 " 73 ^! Block H; sq, 125*67 ; 
stratum II. Cf. p. 170 supra. (PL (66, no. izi, c.) 

Class XXVI 1 . Knives and chopper (?) (nos. 122-8) 

I ton knives from the Bhir Mound (nos. 122-3} are straight-backed, 

straight-edged type, with a tang for fixing into the handle. Later specimens from 
Sirkap (nos. 124-6) have the same tang and straight back, but the edge is convex. 
No. 127 {first century a,d.) is a fragment of what appears to have been a chopper. 
No. 128 of the fifth century A.D, —a duuble-cdged blade without tang—may have 
served as cither a knife or a dagger. 

122. Straight-backed, straight-edged knife, with tang for liandle. Length 4*06 in. Bm, 24^ 
218: sq. 7 59'; stratum II. (PL 166, no. 122.} 

123. Similar, but with slightly convex back. The hollow edge is the result of sharpening. 
Length 4 37 in. Bin '20-1,1831 sq, 27 27's stratum 111 . (PL 166, no. 123.} 

124. Similar but with convex edge. Length 4-75 in. First century D.C. to first century A.D. 
Sk. *22 ■611/21 Block C'l sq. 51*90'; stratum 111 . Cf. p. 193 supra. (PI. (66, no, 124.) 

125. Similar and uf same date. Damaged, Length 3-25 in. Sk, '13-103 ; Block K; 
sq. 179*47'; stratum III. Cf. p. 170 supra. (PI. 166, no. IZ5.) 

126. Similar. First century Ajl Length 5 in. Sk.'15 294; Block I; sq. 133-54'; stratum II. 
Cf. p. 171; Analysis Table, p. 536, no. 8 supra. (PL t66, no. 126.) 

127. Fragment of chop per (?) with sheath at corner for handle. Length 2 S7 in. Sk. '14; 
Trench A632; stratum II, (PI. 1 f>6, no. 127.) 

128. Knife or dagger, two-edged, without tang, btit with two nails at base of blade for 
(bring lull idle. Length 462 in. Fifth century* A.D, Mm. '15-194; cell 9; 7 ft. below surface. 
Cf. p. 363 (zi) supra. (PI. 166, no. (28.) 

Class XXVIII. Sate (no. 129) 

129. Fragment of straight-edged, straight- hacked saw. Length 4 2; in. First century A.D. 
The metal is too corroded to determine whether there was any rake in the teeth. Sk, '15-461: 
Block El sq. 77*50'; stratum II. Cf. p. 161, n. 1 supra-, A.S.R- (1915), Pi- vtl, 9. (PL 167, 
no. 129.) 

Class XXIX, Tongs, pliers and tweezers (nos, 130-4) 

Fire-tongs of all sizes, similar in form to nos. 130 and 131 below, were common 
in the Mediterranean area from the Roman period onwards (cf. Flinders Petrie, 
op, cit, p, 41). Whether this type of tongs was evolved independently in India is 
not known. The small pliers (no. 132) are of a pattern which is common enough 
to-day, but rare, if not unique, among ancient tools of this class. On the other 
hand, the pattern of the tweezers (nos. 133, 134) could be paralleled by countless 
examples from the Graeco-Roman world. 

130. Pair uf longs, Length 4*8713, Possibly used by a goldsmith or silversmith; they 
are toe small for use as ordinary fire-tongs. Bin. ' 15-298; stratum II. (PI, 167, no. 130.) 

131. Similar, but larger. Length 10-25 in. First century a.d, Sk. T4; Trench A 638; 
stratum II, (PI, 167, no. 131.) 
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132, Pair of pliers, of modem-looking pattern, with bow handles- Length 3"75 
,‘cntutyA.D, Sk, '26-4,429/11; Block L; sq. 189-70'; stratum [I. Cf. p. 176 supra, (Pis. 167, 
no. 132; 205, d.) 

133. Half of tweeters incurved and broad at the point; probably used for depilatson. 
Length 3*5 jn f First century A.J>. Sk. * 14-389 ; Block K; sq* tS? 1 .*!? ' stratum TI* Cf. p, 176 

supra, (PL 167, no. 133.) . 

134* Pair of bow-legged tweezers with fine points, probably used for extraction of thorns 
or for handling small objects, Length 6’ia. in. Probably fifth century A.D* CJr* 27-213^1 
room to; 6 ft. 2 in. below surface. (PI, 167, no. 134.) 


Cl -a its XXX. Scissors (no, 135) 

135, Handle and part of one blade of pair of scissors. Length 3-31 in, first century A.D. 
Sk. '13-124; stratum I. Scissors of this type, worked by two separate fingers, are not known 
to occur in the Graeco-Roman world before the first century A.D. (Flinders Petrie, op. cit. 
p. 4S, para. 135}. There is no evidence of their having been independently evolved in India. 
(PL 167, no. £35.) 


Class XXXI. Hammers , adze-hammer and picks (nos. 136 42J 

For other hammers, cf. ‘Copper and Bronze’, ch. 28, nos. 373 and 374, (1-/. 
All the tools in this class dale from the first century A.D. The square, flat-faced 
hammers (110s, 136-S) were probably used by blacksmiths; the larger round-faced 
hammer (no. 139) and the single and double picks by stonemasons; and the small 
adze-hammer (no. 140) for carpentry. 

136. Socketed hammer, square in section and flat-headed. Length 362m. First century 
A.D. Sk. '14-2,049; spoil earth. (PI, 167, no. 136.) 

137. Similar, with socket-liole to one side. Length 4-37 in. First century A.D, Sk. 20-74; 
east of palace; stratum II, Cf. p. 176 supra. (PL 167, no. 137,) 

138. Similar to no. 136, but shorter and thicker. Length 4 37 in. First century a d. 
Sk. 26-4,429 4; Block L; sq. 189 7a'; stratum II. Cf. p. 178 supra , (Pi- 167, no. 138.) 

139. Heavy hammer, approximately square in section with rounded face, length 6-; in. 

First century A,D. Sk. ’20-74; eaat °f stratum 1L Cf. p. 176 supra. (PL 167, no. 139.) 

140. Small adze-hammet. Length 3 in. First century a_d, Sk. 26—4,429 S’ Block L, 
fiq. 189 70’; stratum H, Cf. Flinders Petrie, op. cit. PL xiv, 73. Cf. p. 178 supra, (PL 167, 

no. 140.) . 

f 41 < a-c. Three single-head socketed picks such as might have been used for stone dressing, 
length 5-6-1 % in. First century a.d. From same findspot as preceding. Cf. p. 17® supra* 
(F), 167, no. 141.) 

142, Double-headed socketed pick for stone-dressing. Length 5‘li m. first century a.d. 
Sk, ’24-94; Bloclt C; &q. 47-49'; "tratum II. Cf, Flinders Petrie, op. cit. PL xiv, 71, 72 (from 
Pompeii). (PL rfty, no. 142.) 


Class XXXII. Anvils or beak-irons (nos. 143—g) 

These implements are of small size and used for light metal-work only. The 
earliest kind, of the third to second century B.C., are square with four sharply 
pointed legs for fixing into a wooden block. In later ones of the same type (nos. 1 45 * 
146) belonging to the first century A.D. the legs are wider and not so sharp. For 
Graeco-Roman examples of this type of anvil, cf, Dar. et Sag, s.v. ‘Caelatura’, 








Nails 
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fig, 954 and fn. 156; j.v, ‘Incus’, fig. 4056. A second type of later beak-iron, also 
of the first century A.D., consists of a solid square bar, tapering somewhat down¬ 
wards but flat at the bottom and without any spike for driving into the wood block. 

Stool type a: 

(43. Small um-il or beak-iron, of stool type, for light metal-work. Square in plan with a 
pointed leg at each comer for firing into wooden block. 2-87 x 2-87 In. Urn. ’ 19-1,773; 54.7-53'; 
stratum II. (PI. 167, no, 143,) 

T44, Similar, and of same she and age. Urn, ‘24-499; sq- SZ'bz'; stratum II, 

l 45 - Similar, but legs shorter and broader. Size 3 x3 m. First century A.ii. Sk. ’19—131; 
Block i'; sq. 11 * 11 o’; stratum 11 , Cf. p. 196 supra. (FI. 167, no. 145,) 

146. Similar to no. j 45 and of same age, Size 2-75x2-3501, Sk, ”36-2,327; Block G; 
sq. 96-46'; stratum II. Cf. p, 169 supra. (PI. 167, no. 146.) 

Solid bar type b : 

147. Anvil of solid bar type, square in section with splayed top. Height 6*5 in. First 
century A.o. Sk. 27-1,549; Block D'; sq. 61-i :8'; stratum III. Cf. p. 190 supra. (Pis. 167, 
no. 147; 205, <#.) 

148. Similar to preceding and of same age. Height 6-3710, Sk. ’26-4,429’86; Block L; 
sq. 189-70'; stratum II. 

149. Similar but smaller and with more regular taper downwards. Same age. Height 
3-35 in. Sk. ’28-264; Block A'; sq. 26-93’; stratum II. Cf. p, 195 supra. (PL 167, no. 149,) 

Class XXXtit. Nails, nail-bosses and hooks (nos. 150-66) 

A curious type of nail (u) found only in the Bhir Mound and dating from the 
tliird to second century B.e. has a broad flat head of varying shape with a small 
round hole perforated from side to side at the upper edge. The purpose of the 
hole is not apparent; it might be intended to take a wire or string. Of nails with 
heads turned over at right angles to the shank {type b) no. 152 is of the third to 
second century B.C.; no. 153 of the fifth century /v.D. Nos, 154—6 with heavy boss 
heads all conic from Sirkap and date from the first century- a.d. They were prob¬ 
ably used for studding door-fronts but might also have served as beak-irons for 
light metal-work. Beak-irons with single spikes, like these, for fixing into a 
wooden block, were in use among Roman artificers (cf. Dar. et Sag. j.©. ‘Incus', 
4 ° 37 )- l*hc ornamental door-bosses of iron, held in place by a centre nail 
(nos. 157-62), come partly from strata of the first century A.r>. in Sirkap, partly 
from the fifth-century monasteries at Jauliafi and the Dharmarajika. Such 
bosses were more commonly made of copper or bronze than of iron (cf. 1 Copper 
iind Bronzt , ch. 28, nos. 4^8—12). Hooks (nos, 363—6) are of two types, viz,; 
(«) a rigid hook driven into the woodwork of the ceiling, for hanging things on; 
(b) movable hooks used in conjunction with staples as door-fasteners. 

Type a: 

150. a, b. Two nails, with flat shanks and broad flat heads projecting to one side of the 

shank. At its upper edge the head is perforated from side to side by a small round hole. 
Length 4-87 and 4 45 in. respectively. Third to second century b.c. Bm, 'ai -144; so n. Sr '- 
stratum XL (PL 167, no. 150, a, b.) ' H ' J 
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151. a-g. Seven nails. with flattened shanks, splayed at the head and tapering gradually 
to the point. In the middle of the head is a small hole perforated from side to side. Length 
6-25-8-5 in, Jim, ’21-82; sq. 10-52'; stratum II, [PI. 167, no* 151, a, b.) 

Type b : 

152. Nail, with flattened tapering shank and head projecting in all directions at right 

angles to the shank. Length 3-5 in. Third to second century B.C. fim. ’20-586; sq. 25-2b ; 
stratum II. (PI. 167, no. 15*0 . .. 

153. Similar, but longer and with square shank and head projecting on two sides only. 
Length 12-5 in. Fifth century A.D. Mm, ’ij-F36. Cf. p. 36J (12) supra. (PI. 167, nD - l 53 -) 

Type c\ 

154. Iron nail with heavy rounded boas head. length 4-5 in. This and the two following 
specimens were probably used for studding door-fronts; but they might also have been used 
as beak-irons for light metal-work. First century a.d. Sk. ’24-170; Block B; sq, 36-60'; 
stratum 1 . {PI. 167, no. 154.} 

155. Similar and of same age. but with Battened head, of roughly hexagonal shape. Length 
4-62 in. Sk. ’24-15; Block R; sq, 35-51'; stratum I. (PL 167, no. 155.) 

156. Similar to no. 155 and of same age, Length 7-62111. Sk, *28-1,976; Block G'; 
sq, 106-79'; stratum II, (PL 167, no. 156.) 

157. Iron door-boss, saucer-shaped w-ith raised dome in centre. Diam. 2-81 in, Sk. ’26—3,081; 
Block G; sq, 103-50'; stratum III. Centre nail missing. Cf. p. 169 supra. (PL 168, no, 157.) 

158. Similar, and of same age. Diam. 2-75 in. Sk. ’19*1,460; Block D'; sq. 59*104 ; 
stratum 11. Cf. p. 190 supra. (PL 16S, no. 158.) 

159. Helmet-shaped door-boss, with long boss-headed nail through centre, Diam. 1-62. 
Fifth century a.d. jn. ’i 6-F42; mon, court. Cf. p. 385 supra. (PI. 168. no. 159.) 

160. Two square door-bosses, with nails as in preceding. Size 3 in, square. Fifth century 
A.D. Jn. ’i 6-F46; mon, court. Cf. p. 385 supra. (PI. 168, no, 160,) 

t6i. Lotus-shaped boas of copper with iron centre. Length 2-12 in. Probably fifth century 
A.Q. Dh. *13-963; oast of li; 1 ft. below surface. (PI. 168, no. 161.) 

162. Round duor-boss, like inverted aaucer, with four petals radiating from centre depres¬ 
sion to rim. Diam. 4-5 in. First century a.d, Sk. '17-108; Block F'; sq. 9375'^ stratum U. 
Cf, p. 183 supra. (PI. ( 65 , no. 162.} 

163. Hook, with serpentine head at right angles to shank. Length 5-12 in. Evidently in¬ 
tended to be driven into the ceiling and used for hanging things on. Fifth century A.D. Mm, 
'15-19; mon., south-west comer; 3 ft. below surface, Cf. p. 363 (23) supra. (PL 168. no. 163.) 

164. Movable hook with loop head (broken), used probably as a door-fastener like no, 52, 
Length 2*87in. Fifth century A.D. Sk. ’17-Kun. 90; south veranda; 3ft. below surface. 
Cf. p. 352 supra. (PL 168, no. 164.) 

165. Similar and of same date, but with straight shanks. Length 3*62-4 in. Mm, *15 — 
E31. Cf. p, 363 supra. 

166. Similar, but of less solid make and irregular shape, Length 8-25 m. Fifth century a.d. 
Jn, 'i6-F4i; mon. court. Cf. p. 385 supra. (PL 168, no. 166.) 

Class XXXIV. Clamps and staples (nos. 167-76) 

Objects in this class date from the first and fifth centuries a.d. The clamps take 
the form either of a single straight strip of metal nailed to the object, or of two 
bands on opposite sides of the object with nails uniting them between, or of a 
single band of metal bent round the object and secured or not by a nail. The staples 
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are made of iron wire doubled, with a loop at the middle and with the two ends 
pointed for driving into the wood. 

Type n: 

Clamps 167. Clamp, consisting of straight flat atrip of metal, pierced by four long nails. Length 
>975 ™. Length of nails about 14 in. First century a.o. Sk. *14-978; north of apsidal 
temple; debris. (PI. 168, no. 167.) 

168. Similar, with two nails; same age and from same spot. Length 4-25 in. (FI. 168, 
no. 168.) 

1 by. Nine iron clamps with nails intact; similar to no, 168. Length 3-7-5 in. Fifth 
century a,d. Mm. ’ 15-E i. Cf. p. 363 (25) supra. (PL 168, no. 169,) 

170, Similar. Lengthy^ in. Fifth century a.d. Jn. '16^49; man. court. Cf. p. 385 supra. 
(Pi. 168,110. 17a,) 

Type Cf. ‘Copper and Bronze \ ch. 28, no, 380. 

171. Thirty-three double clamping irons, with nails at each end attached to most of them. 
Length 3-16 in. Fifth century a.d. Jn. T6-F50; mon. court. Cf. p. 385 supra. (PI. j68, 
no. 171,) 


Staples 


Type tr: 

172. Double damping iron with single nail at one end only. Length 3-87 in. First century 
A. Q . Sk. '26-985; Block i; sq. 135-50*; stratum IL Cf. p. 171 supra. (PI. i 63 , no. 172.) 

* 73 * Similar to preceding, but made of a single length of stout wire without nail. Length 
4-75 in. Fifth century a.u, Jn. '16-F35; mon. court. Cf. p. 385 supra. (PL 168, no. 173.) 

174. Iron staple and ring. Length 7-62 in. First centurv a.d. Sk. T l+ ; Trench A*34; 
stratum II. (PL 168, no. 174.) 

175. Simitar. Length 4 37 in. Fifth century A.D. Dh, '15-876; Ta; 5 ft. below surface, 
Cf. p. 247 supra. (PI. 168, no. 175,) 

17b. Similar, but with single shank and two links of chain attached. Same fin da pot and 
same age as preceding. Cf. p. 247 supra. (PL 168, no. 176.) 


Class XXXV. Hinges (nos, 177—9) 

Though larger, the iron hinges arc of similar pattern to the copper and bronze 
ones (‘Copper and Bronze*, ch. 28, nos. 377-9); it is noteworthy, however 
(though this is no doubt accidental), that no specimens of iron hinges have been 
iound of a date earlier than the fifth century A.D,, whereas the bronze and copper 
ones are of the first century a.P. 

177. Tron door-hinge of double-leaf pattern. Length 6-37 in. Fifth century a.d. Mm. ’15- 
ib 4 ; cell 23; 6 ft. below surface Cf. p. 363 (26) supra. (PL |68, no. 177,) 

1, , und r. and of same age, but leaf-pattern an one side only; other side oblong. Length 
« 2-5 tn. Jn. i 6-F 31 ; mon. court. Cf. p. 385 supra, Ju. Mem. PL ZXVUI, k. (PI. 168, no. 178.) 

iree oor-hinges of iron, of same age, but both sides consist of narrow tapering 
strips. Length 8-13 m. Jn. *i6-F S 6; mon. court. Cf. P , 385 supra; Jn. Mem. PI. xxvin, 0. 


C lass XXXVI. Chains (nos. 180,181) 

C.f, Copper and Bronze’, ch. 28, nos. 383-5, 

n , 1 ^ ltCtr links of chain. Length 6-5 in. First century- a.d, Sk. '27-146; 

Block K ; sq. 165110 ; stratum If. Cf. p. r8o supra. (P|. 16S, no. 180.) 
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181. Two links of iron chain, figure-of-eight pattern, attached to ring-handle. Length 5-2 in. 
Fifth century a.d, Sk, ’ly-Kun. 45; south veranda; 3 ft. below surface. Cf, p. 352 supra. 
{PI. 16B, no. 1S1.) 

i8r, a. One figure-of-eight link of door-chain attached tu staple. Length 6-75 in. Fifth 
century a.d. Jn. ' 16-^40; mon. court. Cf, p. 385 tupra*. Jit. Mem. PI. xacvu T a. 


Group E. AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
Class XXX VIL Spades, spuds and hues (nos. 182-99) 

The true spado (no. 198) does not make its appearance at Taxila until the first 
century A.D,— about the same time that it makes its appearance in the Roman 
world—and was then only used lor shovelling purposes. For breaking and hoeing 
the ground the ordinary tool was a socketed hoe or mattock, shaped like the modem 
krurpi , with the handle set transversely to the blade. The older specimens of these 
tools from the Rhir Mound (nos. 182 -4) have narrow chisel-like blades, and this 
type continues on into later limes; but some of the later specimens of the first 
century A.D. from Sirkap have broader blades, like the English garden hoe. Side 
by side with the hoe, a chisel-headed spud was also used at Taxi I a as far back as 
the third to second centuries b.L\ (no. tgi infra). Later on, this tool, like the hoe 
also, tends to become broader in the blade. It should be noted that the tools which 
1 here class as spuds, to be used with a vertical handle like a Dutch hoe, or spade, 
are classed by Flinders Petrie as ordinary hoes to be used with a transverse handle 
(cf. Took and Weapons, Pis. xix and xx), but inasmuch as the tools described below 
(nos. 182-90) are unquestionably hoes with transverse handles, it is highly im¬ 
probable that nos. 191-5, which are of a totally different pattern, were intended to 
be used in the same way as hoes. 

182. Socketed hoe with narrow blade, thinned out and splaying gradually towards the edge. Hues 
Socket damaged. Length 7-12 in. Bin, '20-893; sq. 28-27'; stratum II. (PL 169, no. 182.) 

183. Similar, with namrw-waisted blade and more pronounced bend. Length 8 in. 
dm. '21-54; sq. 25-59'; stratum II. (PI. 169, no. 183.) 

184. Similar to no, 183 and of same age, but longer and narrower. Length 9-5 in. Bm. ’ 14 
295; stratum Tl, (PL 169. no, 184,) 

185. Similar, with larger socket-hole for handle, Length 1 ft. First century A.D. Sk. 1 14— 

1,996; Block C'; sq. 44-74'; stratum III. CF. p. 193 supra. (PI, 169, no. 185.} 

186. Similar. Length 925 in. First century A.D. Sk. ’20-222; Block A'; sq, 2279'; 
stratum II. Cf. p. 195 supra. (PL 169, no. 186.) 

187. Similar and of same age as preceding; with straight-edged blade. Length 7-75 in. 

Sk, '14-1,874; Main Street; sq. 8273'; stratum II. (PL 169, no. 187,) 

188. Similar, with blade splayed out towards cutting edge. Length 575 in, Sk. ‘15-732; 

Block H; sq, i25'67'; stratum II, Cf. p, 170 supra. (PI 169, no. 18R.) 

189. Similar to preceding and of same age, but with shorter and broader blade. Length 
77; in. Sk. ‘27; Trench D172; stratum II. (Pi, 169,00, 189,) 

190. Similar to preceding and of same age, but with still broader blade. Length 7-75 in, 

Sk. '16-649; Eluck C; sq. 51-51'; stratum II. (Pis. 169, no. 190; 205, £,) 

191. Socketed chisel-headed spud. Length 6-37 in. The socket, intended to take a straight Spuds 
vertical handle like a spade, is formed by beating out the metal and bending over die two sides 

?!■* 
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to meet in front. Bpi. '21-958; sq. 30-125'; stratum I. For type, of. Flinders Petrie, Tools unci 
Weapons, PI. six, 5, 13, 14, 25, etc, (Pi. 169, no. 191.) 

192. Socketed spud, with broader blade than preceding and open instead of closed socket, 
length 737 in. First century a.d. The socket in this specimen consists of two narrow flanges 
bent only over the edges of the handle. Sk, ’20-654; Block B ; sq. 33-86'; stratum II. Cf. 
Flinders Petrie, Hid, nos. 7, to, n, i8, etc. Cf. p. 194 supra. (PI. 169, no. 192.) 

193. Similar, but with broader blade and closed socket as in no. 191. Length 4-25 in, First 
century A.n, Sk. *24-91; Block C; sq. 47-41’; stratum II. (PI, 169, no. 193.) 

194. Similar to no. 193, but with open socket as in no. 192. Length 4 25 in. First century 
a.d. Sk. ’16—312; Block IT; aq, 34-75*; stratum II, Cf. Flinders Petrie, ibid. nos. 32-3, 
Cf. p, 194 supra. (PL 169, no, 194.) 

195. Spud(?} with widely splayed blade, probably socketed, but socket destroyed. Length 
3 5 in. Fifth century A.n.(f). Dh. ’16-545* nion. court A; 3 ft. below surface. Cf. p. 278 
supra, (PI. 169, no. 195,} 

196. Spud or possibly ploughshare, with more pointed blade and side llanges. Length 
9-87 in. Fifth century A.D. From the Kunala monastery. Sk. ’26-Kun. S3; S5; 4ft. below 
surface. Cf, p. 352 supra . (PI. 169, no. 196,) 

T 97 - Similar to preceding, but with thinner blade. Flanged socket broken. Length 7-25 in. 

Fim century a.d. Sk. ’15-633; Block C; sq, 43*59'; stratum III. (FI. 169, no. 197.) 

Spades 198- Spade, with double rings for socketing handle, and two rings for attachment of cord. 

Size 8-12 *6-37 in, hirst century- a.D. The presence of the two side rings on the face of rhe 

spade is of special interest as showing that the spade was intended to be used by two persons 

for shovelling purposes, just as one sees such implements commonly used in India to-day— 

one person holding the handle and pushing, the other holding the cord and pulling Sk. ’14- 

i,6o4; Block sq. 45*74'; stratum II. (Pis, 169, no. 198; 205,/.) 

199- Iroti shoe for wooden spade made of two sheets of metal hammered together at the 

cutting edge and united above by three transverse Pails. Srie 4-62 x 3-37 in. Fifth century A.D. 

Jn. ‘16-F47; mon. court. Wooden spades shod with iron were used also by the Romans and 

Normans, Cf, Flinders Petrie, op. cit. p. 55 and PL lxvtj, 20, 23. Cf. p. 3S5 supra (P! 16a 
HO. 199). raj/" \ 

Class XXXV ill, W&ding-fvrks^l] (nos. 200-2) 

The three following implements were almost certainly used as weeding-forks, 
but similar implements have been taken for forked arrow-heads for shooting buds 
and small game, Cf. Flinders Petrie, op, cit . p. 35, and PI. xli, 167-g. The fork is 
provided with a tang which fitted into a wooden handle (or shaft) and was further 

secuml by a nail. Two of them date from the first century' a.d. The date of the 
third is uncertain B 


itu 

A+D b 


200. 1 wo-pmnged weeding-fori, with pointed tang for fixing into handle. Length 5-62 1 
Near the base of the tang is a nail for securing the fork to the handle. First century 
,.k 15-570; Block G; sq. 97 48'; stratum I. Cf. p. 169^™. (Pi, 169, no. 200.) 

201 Similar and of same date. Length 5-25 in. Sk.‘17-90: Block F'; sq. 92-74'; stratum 1L 
Cf. p. 183 supra. (PI. 169, no, 20i.) n ' T * 

UDgth P Dh ' ’ 3 ^ 5*1 ®q. 3 ft. below surface. CL p. 287 (10) 

supra, (FI, 169, no. 202.) 


Class XXXIX. Sickies (nos. 203-7) 

The earliest sickle* found at Tajik date ft,™ the first century *.n., though they 
must have been in use for many centuries before then. When they do appear, they 
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present us with two distinct types: one with a curved blade of the shape familiar 
in Europe; the other with a straight blade and sharply curved handle. Both of these 
types are to be commonly seen in the Panjab to-day. 

Type a 1 

£03, Sickle with curved blade.. Inner edge and tang damaged. Length 6*37 in. First 
century ajj. Sk, *26-998; Block 1 ; aq, 133-54'; stratum II. CL p. 171 supra. (PL 169, no. 203.) 

204. Similar, but bent at sharp angle in middle. Inner edge serrated. End flattened out and 
pierced with nail-hole for attachment of handle. Length in. Date uncertain. Dh. *30-73; 
sq. 29 25'; 2 ft. 2 in. below surface. Cf. p. 287 (11) supra. (PL 169, no. 204.) 

205. Similar* broken at both ends. Plain inner edge. Length 6 in. Early medicvaL 
Dh. *16-708; mon, court A; 14 ft below surface, Cf. p r 278 supra, 

206. Similar to no. 203, hut with serrated inner edge. Length 8*37 in. Fifth century A,IX 
Gr. ’27-867; outer wall of monastery, north-west comer, Cf, p. 344 supra, (PL 169, n«x 206.) 

Type b: 

207. Sickle, with straight blade and curved handle. Inner edge of blade serrated and 
nail-hole in handle for attachment of wooden grip. Length 5 in* but blade and liandle broken. 
First century ,v.D. Sk. ’ij-art*; Block I; sq, 134^55'; stratum ILL CL p. 171 supra ; A.S.R. 
(1915), PL vn t i . (PL 169, no. 207.) 

Group F. MISCELLANEOUS 
Class XL, (Nos, 208 -21) 

208. Iron needle. Length 4 37 in. Date uncertain. Dh. *12-19; B4; 7 ft, below surface, 
Cf. p. 249 supra. (PL 170* a.) 

209. Similar. Length 4-25 in. Fifth century A.n. Gr. '27-244 D; site D j 4 ft, below surface. 
(PL 170 

210. Similar and of same date, Length 4-37 in. Gr. 1 27-246E; site E; 6 ft. below surface, 
(PI. 170, c.) 

The three iron plummets described below are all from Sirkap and date From the 
fire! century b,c, to the first century a.D. For a bronze plummet of the third to 
second century' B.C. from the Bhir Mound, cf- 1 Copper and Bronze \ ch. 28, 
no. 375, Such plummets were commonly used by masons and carpenters. 

211. Vasc-ahaped plummet, broken at top. Height 1-75 in. Fim century b.c, Sk, ’14-1 >391; 
Block F; sq. 84*52'; stramin IV. Cf. p, 166 supra. (PL 170+ <L) 

212. Similar, with carinated middle. Suspension ring damaged. Height 2-37 in. First 

century A. IX Sk. -20-221; Block A'; sq. stratum LL Cf. p. 195 supra H (PL IJpig*) 

213. Similar to no. zit and of same date. Height 3-12 in + Sk. *24-297; Block B; sq, 34 50'; 
stratum II, CL p, (48 supra. (PL 170,/} 

214. Jumper(ty square in section with both ends pointed. Length 23-62 in. First 
century a.d. Sk* *26-4,429/10; Block L;sq. 1 Sg^o*; stratum II. CLp. i*jSmpra< (PI, 170* *,) 

215. Crowbar or lever, square in section* with bent ends. Length 29*5 in. Same age 
and hndspnt m no. 314. Stratum II. CL p. 17S supra, (PL 170, h,} 

216. Weaver’s shuttle (?), Length 9 in. First century a.d. Sk, ‘24-1,584: Block K; 
sq. 153 64’; stratum EL Cf. p. 176 supra, (PL 170,/*) 

Numerous ingots of iron, dating from the first century A + D+ have been fount! in 
Sirkap, They are long torpedo- or shuttle-shaped pieces, hexagonal in section* and 
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mcasuring between 4-75 and 7-13 in, in length by 1-3 to 3-5 in. in width at the 
middle. Their small size might suggest that the metal of which they are composed 
was of a superior quality, hut analysis has shown that this is not so, 

217. 105 ingots, six-sided torpedo-shaped, with truncated ends. Length 4’75--6'5 in. 
Weight from 1-5 to 42 lb. Fust century A.n, Sk. '28-1,141; Block D'; sq. 62-104'; stratum II. 
Cf. p, 190 it tpra. (PL 170,1.) 

zi8. Similar. Length 6-62 in. First century A.b. Sk. ’14-1,593; Block C'; sq. 46-74'; 
stratum II. Cf. p. 193 supra. (PI. 170, /.) 

219. Similar and of same age. Length 713 in. Sk.'24-514; BlockC;sq.49-51'; stratum ill. 
(PL 170, B.) 

220. Similar and of same age, but pointed at one end. Length 5-12 in. Sk. '20-741; 
Block D'; sq, 61-86'; stratum I. Cf. p. J90 mpra. (PI, 170, k.) 

221. Similar but broader in middle and pointed at both ends. Length 7 in. Date uncertain, 
Dh. '14-984; B27; 3 ft. below surface. (PI. 170, m.) 

Below is a report (1 9073 of 11 July 1938) on the analyses and tests of specimens 
of these ingots (no. 217) carried out in the Hadfield Research Dept, at Sheffield. 

t. Six ingots were received, weighing individually from 1 lb. nj ox. to 3 lb. 02. The 
ingots were spindle-shaped, roughly hexagonal in section. 

2. Analyses and tests were made on one of the ingots of medium weight, 2 lb. 11 ox., U in. 
long and 1*9 in. at its greatest width. 


Chemical Analvsis (per cent) 

3 * C Si S P Mn Fe 

010 otJ 3 o-oig 0-077 Trace 

General Chakacter 

4. A complete longitudinal section showed the ingut to be very porous, some of the holes 
being \ in. in maximum dimension. 


Mechanical Tests 

Hardness 

5. The standard diamond pyramid hardness figures over the section varied between 76 and 

129, with an average of 95. * 

6. The hardness figures are mostly only approximate because of the irregular shape of the 
impressions, Several other JetcrminatiEjns were discarded for this reason. 


Tensile test 

7 A small bar, \ in. in diameter, was forged from the soundest portion of the ingot and 1 
tensile test made on the bar without further heat treatment, with results as follows: ’ 


Yield point Maximum itresa 
Tuttfl per sq, bl. 


Elongation* Reduction of area 


161 


per cent 

-A, 


ia j 3 


15 5 


43 o 


* Length ^ v ,, nreft -4 1 


8, The specimen was roakv. 
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Shock teste 


9 - From the l in, 
follows: 

T yps nf sfheciicien 

B.S.S. mm, sq. 
Fremont 


bar notched specimens were also prepared and tested with results as 
Energy m 

fracturr Angkofbend Brinell hardnc&s Nature of fracture 

fi 7 ft-lb. 60-unbroken f 1 * 6 Fibrous; sevetsl eWaled 

U31 blow-holes 

18'+ tff.-m. iiS° unbroken 126 Husky 


General Remarks 

10. In their chemical analysts these ingots are fairly representative of the many Indian iron 
specimens, obtained from various locations, which we have examined, 

11. Phosphorus contents as low as 0*015% were found in chipping's from the iron beams at 
KonaraJt, and as high as 0-28% in the fragment From the iron pillar or beam at Dhar 

iZ- Sulphur analysed as low as 0-002% in tools found in Dekhan, but as high as 0-024% m 
the Konarak beams, with a general average of 0-009%. 

13, Tiie sulphur, o-cig %. in the present ingots, therefore, is rather above the average. 

14. It may be recalled, however, that the iron implements from Taxila examined on a 
previous occasion contained from 0-024 to 0-064% of phosphorus, and only 0’004™0'005% 
of sulphur. 

l S- Apparently, therefore, the ingot now examined is individually, as regards its sulphur 
content, rather higher than the general average of the iron produced at Tuxila. 

16, Our examination dots not indicate any special qualities in this iron above that produced 
in other parts of India, recognising, however, that, judged by ordinary standards, Indian iron 
is in general of excellent purity. 
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Chapter 28. COPPER, BRONZE AND 
LEAD OBJECTS 

C opper and bronze were in common use in the Panjab and Sind, if not 
in the rest of India, as far back at least as the fourth millennium B.C. and 
the manifold objects made of these metals which, have come to light 
among the ruins of Harappii and Molienjo-daro bear witness to the 
remarkable skill with which Indian metal-workers handled them at that remote date. 
After the eclipse of the Indus civilisation copper (ayas), and doubtless its aLloys 
also, continued to be used by lndo-Aryan and non-Aryan alike during the Vedic 
and subsequent ages down to historic times, but by the time of the later Sariihitas and 
Brahman as iron (tyarruj eyas) had taken the place of the softer metals for weapons 
and implements requiring a hard cutting edge, and probably for many domestic 
utensils as well, since the supply of copper and tin had become inadequate for the 
increasing needs of the people during the centuries preceding the Christian era. 
Clear evidence of this scarcity is forthcoming at Taxila, where hardly any 
copper or bronze objects irnve been unearthed of a date earlier than the fourth 
century b.c., and very few until after the establishment of the lndo Parthian 
empire in the first century A.D., but further confirmation of it is also to be found in 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea , which mentions (§§49, 56) both copper and tin 
among the imports from the West which were shipped to Barygaza (Broach) and 
Ndcynda (near Cochin), as well as in the statement of Pliny {A r ,//. vtytv 
I ndia possessed neither bronze (<aer) nor lead but exchanged precious stones and 
pearls for them. It is also significant that when, under the Parthian rule, copper and 
bronze had come to be freely used at Taxila, the vast majority of articles made of 
these metals were not Indian hut distinctively Greek or Graeco-Roman in design, 
sho\s ing that prior to that time there could have been little manufacture of such 
objects in the north-west of India. 

The word ‘bronze' is used generally by archaeologists to denote an alloy 
composed of copper and tin, but in this work it is used with a wider significance, 
just as is used in Greek and aes in Latin, to include other alloys of copper 

also, in which the tin is replaced by zinc, nickel or lead. My reason for using the 
word iii this more extended sense is that; without a chemical analysis of each 
article, it is not possible to determine the precise nature of its alloy, and it is 
more convenient, therefore; and likely to be productive of less error, if all these 
alloys are classed together as bronze. In all cases, however, in which the metal has 
been analysed, its precise nature is, of course, stated. 

■ 4 s to the sources from which Taxila obtained its supplies of copper and tin we 
have no specific information beyond that already alluded to. In India itself the 
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most important deposits of copper, or rather of copper ore, from which the metal 
is likely to have found its way to the Panjab and North-West, are at Khetri and 
Sing liana in the Jaipur State, at Rohira in Sirohi State, at Harpat Nag in Kashmir, 
and at Rob at and Ras-kuh in Baluchistan. There are also said to be deposits in 
Kulu and Namaul in the Panjab itself, but nothing very definite is known about 
them. In Afghanistan, the metal is mined in the neighbourhood of the Safed-kuh, 
in the Shah Maqaud, at Nesh, and in other areas; in Western Tibet, it is found in 
the Zanskar valley; and in Persia, in the Kamdagh hills north of Tabriz and round 
about Kirmiin. In the fourth and third millennia B.C., as t have elsewhere shown, ! 

I larappa and Mohenjo-daro probably secured the bulk of their copper from 
Rajputana, Baluchistan and Persia, but in the centuries of warfare and chaos wliich 
followed tiie break-up of the Indus civilisation it is likely that the foreign sources of 
supply from Persia, if not from Baluchistan as welt, were cut off and not opened 
again until after the Achaemenid conquest of Gandhara and the Panjab at the close 
of the sixth century b.l\ What we know of the conditions prevailing in. the Panjab 
during the Vedic and Braiunanic periods points to little settled commerce among 
the Aryan tribes themselves and still less with outside countries. Under the 
Maurya emperors, however, whose capital was at Papdiputra in Bihar, mining and 
the working of metals were organised as a state monopoly, and additional supplies 
of copper were doubtless obtained from the Singhbhum and other mines within 
the confines of the empire, a3 well perhaps as from farther Afghanistan and Persia. 
We must bear in mind, however, that after the introduction of iron, which is found 
abundantly throughout the peninsula and is far superior to copper or bronze for 
all weapons and implements requiring a hard cutting edge, as well as for many 
other purposes, the need for copper and bronze was substantially reduced, the 
more so as Indians were accustomed from time immemorial to use pottery for 
almost every sort of domestic vessel. Probably the most urgent purpose for which 
these metals were required during the historic period was the coinage, but even for 
this they were not always obtainable, and in the Andhra dominions, and to some 
extent among the Sakas, lead was frequently used as a substitute. 

For the Parthians, w T ho copied Greek and Roman fashions in using an abundance 
of metal utensils and ornaments, copper was readily obtainable from deposits either 
within their own domains or at no great distance from their frontiers, notably from 
the Persian mines already referred to, from Kadabek in Armenia, from the Caucasus 
or further afield from Southern Syria, Asia Minor, Cyprus and other Mediter¬ 
ranean countries. Thus the Indo-Parthians at Taxila, who, though independent, 
maintained a close connexion with the Parthian Empire, would have little diffi¬ 
culty in importing copper from the West or obtaining it more immediately from 
Kashmir or Afghanistan, part of which they annexed to their dominions in the 
early part of the first century a.D. 1 

* M.I.C. p.30. 

1 From the fact that copper, tin and lead were imported into Barygazn, Mutiris and Nelcymia, 
Warminglon {Commerce between the Romitn Empire and India, p. 267) concluded that in the tint 
ut 
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In India tin occurs, in Lhe form of cassiterite, in the Dhanvar district and 
Falanpur State of Western India, in Rewa Kant ha (Narukot) and in the Hazaribagh 
district of Bihar, but even if these deposits were worked in ancient days (which is 
uncertain}, they would not have been adequate to meet the needs of the country. 
It may be inferred, therefore, that tin was imported from abroad, the most likely 
source of its supply being the Hindu Kush (Paropamisus), Khorassan 1 and the 
Karadagh hills, where its occurrence side by side with copper suggests that this 
may well have been the spot where the discover}' of bronze was first made. From 
the time, however, that communications were opened up between India and the 
Mediterranean, tin from Britain, Gaul and Spain was shipped to the western porta 
of India by way of Egypt- or transported overland by way of Parthia, From the 
resemblance of the Greek word lor tin, KCKJompos, to the Sanskrit kastira, it was 
once inferred (by Lassen, Schlegel and others) that tin found its way to Greece 
from India, but, as a fact, the borrowing was the other way, kastira being derived 
from KctctriTEpos, not vice versa.- 3 


Lead was probably obtained from the same mines as silver at Faranjal and other 
localities in Southern Afghanistan, as well as from Persia, which is particularly 
rich in this metal. There are lead mines of ancient date, also, near Ajmer in Rajpu- 
tana, and others in Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Madras. In the 
ret century A.n. lead was imported by sea from Europe to Barygaza and other 
ports of Western India, but it is highly improbable that this supply would have 
found its way as far as Tasila or any part of the North-West. When Plinv says that 
Jndia had neither bronze nor lead, he was referring no doubt to the coastal districts 

, , a ? d ?J HJt { ierT1 Iridia 'which were the only parts really known to Roman 

traders. Of the North-West and interior of India he could have known very little. 
Lead was in use m India long before the sea route to the Mediterranean was 
opened up, but the fact that it was employed for coinage by the Andhras and 
Sakas indicates that it was far from bring a common metal. (Of. M.I.C. pp. 676-7 
..choff, I enplus, p. 221; Warmington, op. at. pp. 267-8.) 

e era are set out in tabular form the analyses of some representative specimens 
of copper and bronze made by Mr Sana UJtah, Archaeological Chemist to the 
Government of India, and his late Assistant, Dr M. A. Hamid. To Mr Sam Ullah 

m r l f tCdf0r ! he veTy . mstruaive which accompany the tables. The 
corraer-Tzi a °' s in 1 * specimens fall naturally into sis groups, viz.: (1) soft 
copper, {a) bronze unalloyed with lead; ( 3 ) bronze alloyed with lead; (4) brass- 
(5) copper and nickel alloy; (6) solder. ' ’ w ' 


E%t££gS °p but it b quite impossible that 

'-fjzvsr - “ -.'JtfCSc ° f 

;«"*^■ 7 .«.«. (,v - ^ 

3 Cf ‘ ‘Stmmnn’; CH.I. vol. 1, p iqi . 7 



Tvitas I. SOFT COPrEft OBJECTS 
S.U.=Mr Sana Ullak. M.H,=Dr M. A. Hamid. 
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Table V. OBJECTS OF COPPER-NICKEL ALLOY 
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NOTES ON THE ABOVE TABLES 
1 . Soft copper 

The analyses given in J able T show that soft ductile copper of great purity was freely used 
at laxila for hammering out domestic utensils, bans, sheet and wire, Ordinarily the impurities 
present m this metal do not exceed 3 %; often it is of very great purity. In one of the specimens 
the impurity amounts only to 0-32%. This suggests the use of natural copper such as exists in 
* f fj 3 ' ar ^ presence of sulphur in some of the objects leaves no doubt that the 

sulphide ore was also used for the preparation of copper of this quality. It is evident, therefore, 
1 ur at t ie time these particular objects were made (third century fl.c, to first century a.D,) 
metallurgical skill had reached a high level. The last specimen contains a high percentage of 
lead which was added to facilitate easting, Unalloyed copper was never cast'at Taxila, 

n. Bronze unallotted with lead 

‘ Bronze containing 21-25% dn, but free from lead, wan in general use at Taxila fur casting 
domestic utensils, hells, ornamental pieces, etc, (Table II, 10-15, This alloy is very 

hard and easy to cast on account of its low Fusibility but has the disadvantage of being brittle! 

!f atIfacte tb f llfltlce ofNearchus, Alexander’s admiral, who remarked that the Indians 
ware* tfih^y feU ° ny casl ' bmnzt| not so that their vessels broke like earthen- 

Bruise containing S-12 % tin, free from lead and corresponding to the modern gun-metal 

a^at Htrencdi and I* ^ Ul 9 ’ l6 ^‘ A11,, ys of this composition possess 

^ f. thtflT mtlt " 1 S-p° in < is higher than those mentioned above. The 
ram-headed lurndle (Table II, 16) was evidently hollow east by tile cire perfa pntem. 

Ill, Brqnze alloyed with lead 

- *™ thLT ^ 0U P °f bronze ohjecia found at TaadJa from an early period contain much less 

FTT^J* lcad ffablc IM) The amnum of lhese inpedkm. is so 

for these nani^p 6 ^ h3phaKard P™***- but tlu ’ Efue explanation seems to be that the alloy 
these particular objects was made from scrap copper and bronze to which some lead was 

added to render Lhe molten metal sufficiently fluid for easy casting. Even at the present dav 
it is the common practice to collect scrap metal and utilise it for casting cheap articles of Lrade 

“ f tl “ “ whicb they “**• ““ tht >- 
fV. Brass 

'The objects of brass discovered at Tatila arc especially interesting, as they represent the 

century r c 1 brass ijf ,l ■ , ndia, Tn Kautitya^s Arthaithtra (c. fourth 

1 ?"?* »f •"“*«'«), isincluded among the metal, 

h™, r,;,a b manufactured by the superintendent of mints.' In the Chamka-SmMtj 
brass (rti) is raenttoned along with gold, silver, copper and tin. In giving directions hit 
punheatinn of trt.n.,1, Menu includes those of bmsl Morecvfr? thcmTLTj^u 

InloM^S c'jX™" *"*““ PPCf '“* b >' Mt S ““ ™sh gave: Cu^.Fr o a5l ; 

' Nesrdius, frag, 7 = Strabo, xv, c, yifi; C.lt.f. 1, p, 4I 8. 

3 Of. ai. p. 86 . 
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Resaratnakura (seventh century a.j>.) for converting copper into brass, by heating it with 
calamine and carbonaceous matter; and the same has been repeated in Rusiirnava (twelfth 
century a,p.). 1 he literary evidence, therefore, shows that brass was in use in India as far back 
as the fourth century B.c. and manufactured from calamine and copper. The alchemic works 
show further that brass was not recognised as an alloy until much later. 

Although the credit for devising a method for the extraction of the metal zinc, called essence 
o calamine (Str r rflstifttij. gofo to the Indian chemist Nagaj]una t who flourished in the seventh 
century A.D., jet it was not realised until centuries later that this metal was a component of 
brass. The fact that brass was an alloy of copper and zinc was comprehended in India only in 
the sixteenth century, when it is dear from the statement in Bhavamigras Bhavaprakdsa that 
brass is a sc mi-metal (upadhatu) of zinc and copper, because it is derived from these two metals. 
It need hardly be added that henceforth brass was prepared from cupper and zinc, 1 

rhe earliest brass was prepared by the smelting of copper ores richly associated with zinc, 
such as occur in certain parts of the world. 1 When these were exhausted, calamine was intro¬ 
duced for this purpose, [q India, zinc ore occurs very sparingly, the only appreciable deposits 
known so far heing situated at Jawar in Udaipur State. Copper ore associated with that of zinc 
is common in Sikkim* Other sources of zinc within reach of North-West India were the rich 
mines of Honan (China), the Altai Mountains, and Kerman (Persia). Early brass objects have 
been discovered in China, Persia (Achaemcnid), Palestine (Gczer). Russia'and in Asur graves 
in Chota Nagpur* 

The brass specimens contain both lead and tin in appreciable proportions, so that the alloy 
was too hard for hammered work, and suitable only for casting, 1 

To the ahove note by Mr Sana Ullah it should he added that brass (Gr. dprixaXw*; Lat. 
orie/talcum) was well known to the Greeks and Romans as far back at least as the third century 
B.c. and used by them for statues, mirrors, cymbals, bells, flutes, coins and a variety of other 
objects, It seems likely, therefore, that the introduction of brass at Taxila was due to the Greek 
and other foreign invaders from the West, to whom so much of the copper and bronze-work 
can he traced. Zinc was not known to either Greeks or Romans as a metal but only as an ore 
(xoBpeia). Cf. Dar. et Sag, i.v. ’Orichalcum’; Cat. of Bronzes in the Brit, Mus. pp. xxviii jq. 

V. Copper-nickel alloy 

' Another highly interesting alloy which has been discovered at Taxila, is composed of nickel 
and copper (Table V). It was evidently prepared by the smelting of mixed ores of copper and 
nickel which are known to occur naturally in the province of Yunnan, China. This alloy is 
known as pai-t'ung, meaning white copper, in China and as packtong in Europe. It is said to 
be mentioned in the annals of the Ilan Dynasty, which also contain evidence of the existence 
of trade relations between Chino, India and Bactria in the second century b.c * These facts 
would explain die use of this rare alloy in the coins of Euthydemus II, Agathocles and 
Pantaloon, all of whom had close relations with Bactria, though they reigned south of the 

1 P. C. Ray. A History' of Hindu Chemistry, 1, p, 49. 

3 Cf. Neogi, Copper in Ancient India. 

1 Such natural copper-zinc alloys are referred to by Pliny (jV.tf, Xxzrv, a), but their existence is 
questioned by A, Jacob (Dar. et Sag. r.v .* Orichalcum '). And cf. Rossjgno), Lee mitanx dans Tanti- 
qutri, p. Z35; Bliimner, Technologic und Terminal, der Gemrb *1 and Kunste, p. *97. \J. M.| 

* La Touche. Indian Geography ami Physical Geology, p. 490. 

S. C. Ruv,' Distribution and nature of Asur sites in Chota Nagpur', J.B.O.R. 5 , ((920), pp. 404. -5. 

* Busbcll. Chinese Art, I, p. 12, (In the second century B.c., however, trade with China was still 
indirect. Through caravans between Iran and China started only in 106 B.c,, as a result of Chung- 
k’icn's missions. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and /nd/a, p. 87. [J. M.]) 
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Hindu Kush. Articles of this alloy occur at Taxi la from die third century b.c., but seem to have 
disappeared after the first century B.C, 

t This nickel alloy is very ductile and well adapted for hammered work. It was evidently 
valued on account of its durable silvery' lustre and employed, therefore, for jewellery , coinage 
and small fancy goods, 

’The amount qf nickel in the earliest specimen is only 9% p but the later ones contain a fairly 
regular proportion, i.c. 19-21 %. Nickel alloys of this kind have not so far been found at any 
other andent site in India. 


VL Sot deb 

1 At the bottom of a Hask (Table VI, no, 36) a filling of lead has been used for blocking the 
holes which had evidently been made to free the inside of the object from sand after casting. 
The chemical analysis shows that it is practically pure lead (98%}. 

# For soldering, an alloy of lead and tin was commonly used. A specimen of solder employed 
for affixing the ring-base to a pan contained equal proportions of these two metals (Table Yl t 
no, 37), Tin-kad solders seem to have been known to most of the civilised nations of antiquity/ 


The processes employed at Taxila in the manufacture of copper and bronze 
objects were as follows: {a) die hammering of metal into appropriate shapes for 
vessels, ornaments, etc*, and where necessary, the riveting and soldering together 
of plates so hammered; (A) solid casting; (c) hollow-casting by the cm perdue 
process; (if) embossing or repowork. 

As regards (d), hammering is the simplest and most natural process in all cases 
where the vessel or other object can be raised from sheet-metal. In ancient 
Greece the object thus made was called a<pupT|AcrTOT, and during the archaic period, 
before the introduction of the cire perdue process, large statues were made in this 
way, the pieces of beaten metal being riveted or soldered together. In India and 
Burma the same process is still sometimes employed in making large metal statues, 
and it is likely enough that it was employed for the same purpose in ancient times, 
though no such statues have survived. At Taxila, the hammering process is well 
illustrated in some of the large cauldrons and cooking vessels of the first century 
AiD*i such as nos. 255 -8, which are made in sections and riveted together, but this 
process was employed in fashioning most kinds of domestic utensils and many 
ornaments as well/ 

(b) Solid casting was ordinarily employed for statuettes, utensils, etc,, where 
weight was of no moment. The moulds in which the metal was cast were sometimes 
made of stone or terra-cotta, but other materials such as sand, day or gypsum 
must also have been used. Examples of stone moulds for small objects are described 
and illustrated among the 'Stone Objects 1 , cb. 25, nos* 141-52* The terra-cotta 

i Mr Sana Ulhb notes that the forging process is rather tedious and requires preat experience. At 
the present time the industry is confined to certain localities where the traditional practice of bronze* 
working h bein^ pursued by one generation after another. This process has to be carried out in a dark 
chamber, generally at night- Red-hot bronze is taken out of the furnace and hammered until a certain 
kind of glow is emitted by the metal When this stage has passed, it become* brittle and the hammering 
has to stop. Bronze containing 21-15% l * n (rantsponding to our bell-metal) was probably used for 
casting only, while lower grades with 8-11% tin were mostly employed for forged vessels. 
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moulds nos, 36 , 44 , [ 34 , 146-52 were used only for making day easts or for coins* 
For statuettes and other objects in the round, the moulds used were in several 
sections (piece-moulds), which could be taken apart after the object had been cast 
and used again ; for solid reliefs with flat backs the moulds were open and made in 
a single piece. 

(c) An obvious drawback to solid casting, except when the object was small, was 
the excessive weight of the metal; and another drawback was that it could not be 
used ior casting hollow vessels, etc. It was to overcome these drawbacks that the 
tire perdue process was invented. In this process a model of the object is first made 
in day or plaster, in such a way that it can be broken up without difficulty after 
bring. The model is then coated with wax of a thickness equal to the intended 
thickness of the metal to be cast, and in this wax the artist gives his finishing 
touches to the work. The whole is next covered with several ‘slips’ of day water 
and finely pounded pottery followed by a more solid coating of clay and broken 
pottery; after which metal rods are thrust through the mass at various points to 
hold the core in position, and vent-holes and tubes for carrying off the wax are 
prov ided. The whole is then placed in a furnace, and when the wax lias melted and 
run out, molten metal is poured in to take its place. Subsequently, when the mass 
has cooled, the outer mould is removed and the inner core raked out, leaving a 
replica of the wax in bronze. Any minor defects are made good with the help of 
the chisel or file or by inlaying small pieces of metal in the surface. 1 

At Taxi!a none of the statuettes unearthed is sufficiently large to have been 
hollow-cast, but from the second century b.c, onwards the are perdue process was 
frequently employed for the fabrication of household vessels and utensils, e.g. 
nos. 204 and 259 (Greek); nos. 324 , 325 (Early Saka); nos, 207 , 252 , 260 - 2 , 274 . 
275. 3 z6 - 3 28 > 3 2 9 f 33 T 33 2 (Saka-Parthianj. 

[d) In repouss^-work a thin plate of metal was heated and pressed down on a 
bed of pitch. 1 On this plate the pattern was drawn and roughly blocked out with 
a punch and hammer, and the process of heating and hammering repeated as often 
as necessary. Then the plate was reversed and the face worked up with punches 
and chasing tools. Among the Creeks this process, known as IpiraiOTiK^, was 
brought to the highest pitch uf excellence, and in India and Burma to-day it is 
productive of much admirable work, both figural and decorative. At Taxi la the 
finest example of it is the silver head of Dionysus (‘ Silverware eh. 29, no. 21). 
So far as copper and bronze objects are concerned, most of the embossed reliefs 
appear to have been made by hammering the metal sheet on to a solid metal die, 
instead of doing the work hy hand, the advantage of this method being that exact 
facsimiles could be turned out at a quicker and cheaper rate. Cf. nos. 37-203. 

Some of the processes described above had been familiar to Indian craftsmen 
long before the advent of the Greeks. Indeed, they had been practised in the 


Cire perdue 
process 


Embossing or 
repousse-work 


1 Sec B* \f< Cat* of Bronze r t p. kxiiL 

1 Modem recipes for lit h purpose arc: pitch p four parts; rosin, four parts; planter of Paris, two parts; 
or, pitch, five parts; plaster of Paris, four parts; and a small quantity of Russian tallow, 
wt 


Objects fri'im 
Bhif Mound 


Objects from 
Sifkap 
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Pan jab and Sind as far back as the Chaleo! itbic Age, and though no examples of 
copper and bronze work, except weapons, have survived from the intervening 
centuries, we may be sure that the old technique had not been forgotten. We 
cannot, therefore, give to the Greeks or their successors, the Sakas and Parthians, 
the credit for having introduced these processes at Taxi la. Nevertheless, the vast 
majority, not only of the copper and bronze, but of the gold and silver objects found 
at Taxjla are so strikingly Greek or Graeco-Roman in character, that there can be 
no room for doubting the extent of the debt which the local craftsmen owed to their 
foreign conquerors in the matter of cither design or technique; and this conclusion 
is borne out by Strabo's remark already alluded to as to the inferior quality and 
limited nature of Indian bronze-work prior to the coming of Alexander the Great. 

Of thirty-two copper and bronze objects from the early Bhir Mound site, 
twenty-three are hammered and nine solid-cast. None are hollow-cast, nor do they 
include any specimens of embossed relief, Of these thirty-two pieces, one only— 
a plain bar of copper (Analysis Tables, pp. 567-8, no, 1) is referable to the fifth 
century 1 fl.c.. and three — a pendant (no. 21) and two rods (ibid. nos. 2 and 9) to the 
fourth century B.C. The rest are of Maurya date and comprise such simple and 
easily fabricated articles as the bangles, nos, 1, 4, 7, 9, 13, 16; pendants, nos, 22-4; 
ear-cleaners, nos. 217-18; hair-pin, no. 226; antimony-phials, nos. 240-1; bowls, 
nos. 276 and 276, a\ stili, nos. 340-1; bells, nos. 31(4-3; decapitators (?), nos. 357 -8; 
needle, no. 37° > plummet, no. 375* an d wheel of toy cart, no. 390, 

Of the objects recovered from the several settlements on the Sirkap site (p. 579), 
twelve only come from the Indo-Greek strata (nos, 204, 259, 304, c, 320, 323, 329, 
* 1 ’ 345 > 35 °> ^and Analysis Tables, nos. 11, 20, 21, 29); nineteen from the Early 
Saka stratum (nos. 17, 27, 227, 243, 252, a, 283, 324, 325, 330, 353, 371. 372, 380, 
388. 427 and Analysis fables, nos, 4, 12, 22, 35); and nearly 350 from the Late 
Saka-Parthian and Early Rushan strata. The rest are from the Dharmarajika Stupa 
and other sites, mainly of the medieval period. These figures must not, of course, 
be taken to represent the actual relative proportions of the copper and bronze 
objects found in the respective strata, since a much larger area of ground w'as 
opened up in the Late baka-Parthian city than in the antecedent and more deeply 
buried cities of the Early Sakas and Greeks. Making all due allowance for this, 
however, it is abundantly clear that the establishment of Parthian rule at Taxila gave 
an immense impetus to the importation and manufacture of this class of objects. 

1 he objects from the Greek level comprise; a bangle, an unguent flask, spouted 
water-pot, portable and standard incense-burners, basin and bell-handles, inkpot 
,m se\en hells; those from the Early Saka level, a bangle, pendant, hair-pin with 
hgitre of t p rodite, antimony phial, jewel-casket, bowl, standard incense-bumers, 
m ‘pot , 'ey, needles, clamps, shield-boss, and a Bactrian camel in relief. Against 
these, the Parthian and later remains of the first century a.d. have yielded a great 
\anerj of ornaments and household utensils* including: bangles, bracelets* ear- 
nn^ h pendants, brooches* buckles, clasps! parts of necklaces and girdles t unguent 
pots ant ou s, mirrors, antimony-rods and phials, hair-pins, ear-clcaners and 
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toothpicks, jcwel-caskets, cauldrons, jugs, drinking-cups, goblets, vases, dishes, 
bowls, saucers, frying-pans, mixing-pans and basins, ladles, spoons, incense- 
bumers, standard bowls, inkpots and pens, bells, keys, spatulas, scale-pans, 
hammers, blow-pipe, hinges, clamps, staples, chains, flute, shield-boss, toy carts, 
staff-head, finial, figurines and miscellaneous reliefs. 

Some of these articles of the first century A.D., e.g. the spouted vessel no. 260 
and the two figurines nos. 421 and 422, were of traditional Indian design, but these 
were very few. The vast majority, as we shall see in the following pages, were 
copies of Graeco-Roman originals, and, like the contemporary gold jewellery and 
silverware, afford striking testimony of the extent to which the Purthians at E axila 
were indebted to the material culture of the Western world. T n contrast with them, 
the copper and bronze objects recovered from the later Buddhist monasteries and 
datable to the fifth century A.D., are almost exclusively Indian in character, though 
here and there a faint trace can he seen of classical influence. 

Some general remarks on the copper and bronze objects from the Bhir Mound 
will be found in vol. 1 at pp. ioi, 103-4, 106-7 and in; and on those from Sirkap 
at pp. 125-6, 128-9, 134. 204-8. Other references are given in the individual 
entries of the catalogue below. 

Group A. PERSONAL AND OTHER ORNAMENTS 

Personal ornaments made of copper and bronze comprise bracelets, bangles, 
car-rings, ear-pendants, brooches, neck-pendants and buckles. 

Class I. Bracelets, bangles and armlets (nos. 1—18) 

These are referable to all periods from the third century b.C. to the fifth century 
a.D., and arc of various types. The simplest form (type a) is a plain circlet of wire, 
sometimes open on one side, so that the bangle could be expanded when slipping 
it on to tlic wrist. In type 6 die wire is twisted like a cable, or into knots and 
spirals. In another simple form the bracelet is made of a broad fiat band of metal, 
sometimes with a shallow flange on either side (type r), sometimes cut and per¬ 
forated into a running pattern (type d). The more elaborate bangles of type e seem 
to have been largely influenced in form and decoration by the contemporary bangles 
of bone, shell and glass (cf. 'Jewellery'*, ch, 30, nos. 102-43; <Bone and Ivory 1 , 
eh. 32, nos. 1-4; ‘ Shell Objects’, ch. 33, nos. 16-41; ‘Glass’, ch. 35, pp, 684-5). 

Then there is the still more elaborate type/, widi a cumbersome medallion in the 
Hellenistic style attached to it. With the exception of the specimens made of thin 
wire (e.g, no, 6) or of thin beaten metal (e.g. nos, 7-9), all these bangles and armlets 
appear to have been cast in moulds. 

Type a. Of plain wire. 

I. This is a wrist-bangle u f round wire with open knobbed ends; diflm. 2 in. Third to 
second century H.C., from the Bhir Mound, Bm. ’21-555! ^ 5 > stratum I. Cf, ch. 3, p. HI. 
(PL 171, a.) 
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2. Bungle of wire with iiperi knobbed ends, from Sirkap. Diam, 35 in. The wire is oval in 

section. First century a_d. Sk. '16—169 1 A; sq. ZO- 6o f ; stratum IL C£ p. 14b km/ta, 

3. Wrist-bangle of round wire with open ends, from Sirkap. Drain, 2*5 in. First century 
x r D r Sk. T5-940; Block B; esq, 38-43'; stratum IL Cf p, *48 (4) supra. (FI. 171, k) 

Type k Of twisted wire 

4-5. No, 4* a wrist-bangle of Maurya date From the Bhir Mound, is similar to no. 1 1 but with 
the wire twisted cable-wise, Diaur 1 in, Em. '20-1486 ; sq. 26-46'; stratum II (ef. ch. 3, p, 107). 

No. 5, a broken specimen from Sirkap of the first century is made in the same way. 
Dam. 1 in. Sk, '16-1,099; spoil earth. (PL 171, r + d.) 

6 In this specimen, which also comes from the Parthian level in Sirkap, the wire 1* thinner 
and of bronze, and is twisted into coils and an interlaced knot (nodus Hrrcultus). Dium, 1 in. 
Sk. '12-519; Block G; sq. 104-67'; stratum II. Cf. 1 Jewellery \cb, 30, nos. 104-15; p. i&qmpra. 

(pi. <71.4 

Type c. Of thin fiat metal with flanged edges, intended to be covered with gold- 
leaf or perhaps with paste or enamel. All Lhe specimens of this type are of Maurya 
date from the Bhir Mound, and all are of copper. 

7. Bracelet made of a thin broad band of copper, with the edges Hanged on the outer aide. 
Diam, 2’fi2 in. The surface was covered with gold-leaf. Urn. * 12-20/7; stratum L Cf. AJH.lt. 
(1912), p. 41, no. u. From same hoard as 'Jewellery', eh. 30, nos. 71, 72, So, S2, 83, SS t 166, 
204-to; 'Pottery 1 , ch. 23, no. 173; ‘Seals', ch, 34, no. t t, 28, a, etc. Cf. pp. mo, mi supra, 
75 ' *•&«■ (PI 195, f.) 

8—9. These are similar to the foregoing, hut without the gold-leaf. No. 8 (Em. '34-S11) has 
a diameter of 3 in. and no. 9 (Bin, ’20-825) of z in. Both come from stratum II. (PI, 171,/.) 

Type d, Also of thin fiat metal , but cut into a running pattern. 

10. The only copper specimen of this type. Of first century date. From Sirkap. It has 
a diameter of 1-87 in. The pattern is a sort of running spiral, with heart and lozenge-shaped 
perforations in the middle. Sk. 1 19-787; block D'; sq. 58-) 16'; stratum IL Cf. p. 190 supra-. 
‘Jewellery’, ch. 30, nos, 140-3, (PI. 171,£.) 

Type e. Of more elaborate forms , largely in imitation of shell and glass bangles. 
With one exception, they are all of copper, and come from both the Bhir Mound 
and Sirkap. 

r 1 This is the least elaborate. It comes from the secoud city in Sirkap, and lias three simple 
ribbed mouldings on the uutside, Diam. 337 in. Sk. ‘2S-723: Block EV; sq. 58-1i6'; stratum II, 
Cf. p. 190 supra. (PI. 171, A.) 

Nos, 12-15, all show head or bead-and-neel patterns, while in nos. 16 and 17, the former 
from Lite Bhir Mound, the latter from Sirkap, the rather indeterminate decoration is elosele 
analogous to that found on shell bangles. E.g, H. 201, no. 33. 

12. A late example from the Kunala monastery (fifth century a.d.) with an angular bead 
design. Diam. 2*8 in, Kun. ’26-8(1, Cf. p. 352 supra. (PI. 171, 1.) 

13. A heavy wrist-bangle, of Maurya date, from the Bhir Mound, with bold head-and-reel 
pattern iri relief, Diam. 2-6 in. film. '20-44(1; sq. 33-27'; stratum II. (PL 171,7,) 

14. A lighter specimen of Parthian date from Sirkap with beaded pattern. Diam. 2-8 in. 
Sk. 19-407; Block F'; sq. 89 90'; stratum II. Cf. p. 183 supra. (PI. 171, A.) 

15. A child's wrist-bangle, with beaded pattern from the Mohra Moradu monastery (fifth 
century A.D.). Diam. (-85 in. Mm. '27 22, a\ south-east of main stupa. C’f. p. 363 (27 ) supra. 
(PI, 171, t.) 
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TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OP COFFER, BRONZE 
AND LEAD OBJECTS IN SIRKAP 


Block 

Strata VI-V 

Stratum IV 

Strata III—II 

Stratum I 

Greek 

Early Saka 

Saka-tVrthiim 

Surface 


Ea 

ST side of Main 

Street 


i 

A 

— 

— 

z. jr. 2*5, 193, 309, 334, 
361. 37*. 3 79 

25 a. *, 35®. * 

B 

*- 


3, 155, 301. 305. 334. 

254, 3 i3 




355. 3*4. 39S, 4=9 


c 

— 

— 

261. 299. 3°*. 3*7. 338. 37* 

—— 

D 

— 

— 

—- 

-- 

E 

— 

*5®. ^330,427 

3*> 22 0, =46. 248. 2.63, 311, 
332. 3+i. 3**. 4‘7 

38s 

F 

— 

3®° 

33. 35 

- 1 - 

G 

— 

17 

6. 207. 249, 347-9, .139, 3*4 

333 

H 

— 

— 

208, ill. d. 295 

zg* 

I 

— 

— 

206, 311. a. 328, 4*8 

" 

J 

— 

— 

317 

'— 

K 

-- 

— 

213, 225. 31 * 


L 

- i 

— 

373 



Wert side Q¥ Main .Street 


1* 

— 

— 

395- 425 

— 

A 

— 

243. 37*. 37^ 

18, 37-1«. 29 s . 39*. 399. 

333 >39* 


— 


400, 420 


B' 

204, 1 * 4 * t 

m 

25, 257. 3*i. 4 lS 

— 

C’ 

259 s 3^ D - 3^3- 

*7, 217, 3 35 

34, arg, 166. 346, 360. a, 

—■ 




397. 419 


* 

350 p ** 


to, 11,103-203, at 1 Ac, 224, 


D' 

—- 

334 

331.337* 392 



256, 158, 289, 391, 300, 
302, 304, 308, A. 310, 313. 






340. 360, c 


E' 

— 

— 

153.260, 287.271.172, *78, 
a-e, 281, sSs, 287, 290. 

393 




39G, 303, 3°*. “< *■ 3**. 
33 S. 33*. 3*5. 3*9. 

377. 3*7. 4“8, 421 


F' 

— 

— 

14. tS, 29. iii.fl, 274, 314. 

— 




315 

* 

G' 

— 

— 

— 


H' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

K' 

H*— 

— 

111, c t 2.2.2* j8l 

35* 

Main Street 

— 

283 

3*- ± 4 * 

_ 

Seventh Street (east) 

— 

— 

4*6 

■' ■ 

Siith Street ( west} 

— 

353 




Sate, Objects found in trial trenches or spoil earth or outnide the city wall arc not included in the 
above Table, 


16. Child's hangle of light weight from tbtsBhir Mound, Diam, 2 in. Post-Maury a period. 

Bm. '21-615; s 9 - 9°'79 ! stratum I, Cf. eh. 3, p. m. (PI- * 7 *■ ffl -) 

17. Simitar, of slightly larger dimensions, from the early Saka stratum in Sirkap. Diam. 
2-2 in. Sk. '26-3,960; Block G; stratum IV. (PI. 17L «*) 
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Type /, I OVA medallion attached, 

18. A bracelet of first century a.d. from Sirkap p made of heavy round copper wire with 
medallion attached* Diameter of bangle* 2-5 in.; of medallion, 1*4 in. The medallion is adorned 
with a bust in relief of Dionysus or Sileniis+ holding a wine-skin on his left shoulder and pouring 
the wine into a fluted cup* Circling the bust is a hcad-and-reel border* with countersunk 
depressions in the beads, probably intended for coloured paste or enamel. Sk> 33” 2 55 ■ 
Block F f ; stj. 9J’79 r ; stratum II. Cf. p. 182 supra- f 1 * 1 - tSr, a.) 

Class IL Ear-rittgs (nos. 19, 20). Cf. * Jewellery \ ch. 30, nos, 31-47 

19, 20, There are only two examples of these ornaments in copper, one an ear-ring of the 
usual crescent-shape pattern from the Saka-Tarthian level in Sirkap (Sk. ' 14-376) and a second 
of the same pattern Hut h mailer and thicker and datable some four centuries later, from the 
Kunala stupa (Sk, ’14-Kun. 798). Both have a diameter of o-j in. Cf. p. 352 supra. (PL 172, 

b .) 

Class III. Pendants and brooches (nos, 31-8) 

Interesting examples of these have been found on both the Blur Mound and 
Sirkap sites. All are of copper and east in moulds, 

21, The earliest is a orescent-shaped copper pendant (diaim 1 in.), which dates from the 
fifth or fourth century h,c. On the face of the crescent, m the middle, is a small raised boss 
in a beaded circlet* and to right and left of it 3 stag* with a lizard in one hum of the crescent, 
a scorpion in die other. At the top, springing from the small boss, is a ringed projection for 
suspension. The crescent and animats no doubt have a tal&manic value. The two stags with 
the circle between them call to mind the familiar Buddhist emblem, symbolic of the First 
Sermon* a fid the still earlier pair of deer associated with Siva ns Mahayagi * which were pro¬ 
bably adopted by the Buddhists from the popular religion of the day . 1 The crescent itself may 
well have developed out of the horns of divinity \ a badge of specially sacred significance in early 
India, which was intimately connected with the Siva cult and subsequently transformed by the 
Buddhists into the Trinity of the Three jewels (frrnrfiui}* Bm, "21- 264; sq. 21*59'; stratum IV. 
(Pis. 172. r; 181 P k) 

22, No. 22 is also from the Bhir Mound but of the Maurya period and, like most objects 
of that period, of singularly fine workmanship. It consists of a double row of 'aroading 1 
surmounted by the forefronts of four bridled steeds, two turning to right and two to left* like 
the familiar steeds in the chariot of the Sun-god—a Greek motif early adopted into Indian art. 
(Cf. for example. iOf Cat, 0/ JexoeQery^ no. 2108). 1 “Hie precise character of this ornament U 
not apparent, but it seems probable that it was a brooch. Its length is o 75 in. Bm. "19-93; 
sq. 1 3 ’30"; stratum IL (PL i79i to) 

23, Hide-shaped pendant with linear patterns on both faces and loop at top for suspension. 
Length O’68 in. The hide 1 motif formed by four tangent circles is a very familiar one in 
early Indian art* but whether it was supposed to be invested with a taJiaimnic value b not 
known. This pendant comes from the Bhir Mound and is of Maurya date. Bm. "21-1+477; 
sq. 48-126"; stratum IT, (Pfa* 172+ d: 179, ft.) 

1 MJ.a i P pp, 53, 55. 

1 Ibid. pp. 54+ J5* 

' Better-known examples arc on rhe ttlver-gilt dish from Elis in the British Museum, which dales 
from c. 100 b.c. fF H. Msmhall in JJiS. xxnt, p, 160; Mrs A. Strong. Apotheosis, p . 38, etc.) and the 
one on the JgtS Column nc.ir Trier (EsptramUeu* Rexuril w in, p. 457). The Latter is of Roman date, 
Cf. also ihc Raetriari tetradradims of PLitu, c, 165 n.c. 
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24, Heart-shaped pendant of curious cloisonne-like technique. Length 1-25 in. The 
pendant is made of copper gilt T divided into round chriatms, in each of which is a minute disk 
of mica fixed into a bed of lac and once, probably * Hacked by some colour. This perhaps is how 
the dnisons in the border of no. iS were filled. Although this pendant vrm found on the Bhir 
Mound t its design and workmanship suggest that it was of Parthian date. Bjtl 'zt— 953; 
sq. 431004 stratum L Cf, p, m supra; A.SJ?, (1920), PL xvu r 28, (Pis. 172, e\ 1 Hi, c.) 

25, Bclhi-shaped copper pen dan r from Sirkap, with seven oval holes pierced round the walls 
°f the bell. Height t o in. 3 k. ’29^205; Block B P ; sq. 37-83'; stratum III. (Pis. 17^.,/; 179, c,) 

26. Pendant in the form of a miniature mirror, with ring at lop between two birds facing 
each other. Height 0^7 in* The mirror is of typical Creek design; the birds probably doves. 
From outside the city wall of Sirkap; date uncertain. Sk. '19-4, Like the pair of fishes of 
no. 28 bdow T the mirror was one of the Ashfamartgala signs and invested with amuleric value,, 
but at w hut period it acquired this value is not known, Cf. A. Coomarasw amy + * Notes on Indian 
Coins and Symbols 1 in the Oitasiaththe Ztitschrift, Nene Folge iv r Heft 4, Tafe! 29, figs 24, 
24 and p, 185, fig. li t n r w here, however, the form of the mirror is much conventionalised, 
(P!s, 172*;; 179, J.) 

27. Pendam of bronze from Sirkap Early Saka period. Length 1 -37 in. The motif b the same 
-ls in the preceding but the design simplified and the ring is attached to the handle of the mirror 
instead of to its top, Sk„ '14-2,135; Slock C'; sq, 4274L stratum TV. (Pis. 17179* e.) 

28 Pendant from Sirkap in the form of a pair of fishes hanging aide by side from a tiny ring. 
Height D'75 in, Sk, ’20^5; Block A'; sq, 24-82". A pair of fishes b one of the Athfamatigala 
signs, so frequent on Jaina monuments, and of well-known amuletic value. See the Ayagapafa 
slab. # i'erra-cottas 1 , ch- 24, no, 56 and 'Gold and Silver Jewellery \ ch, 30, nos, 78 and 79; 
and for other examples, set- A + Coomaraswamy, f Notes on Indian Coins and Symbols' in the 
Qstariatisdt* Zeitsckrift, Neuc Folge tv, Heft 4, Tafel 29, Jigs. 23, 24, 25 and p, 185, fig. H, r, 
Cf. p. 193 supn1. (Pis. 172, A; 179,/,) 

Class IV. Buckles, clasps^ etc, (nos, 29-36) 

All objects of this class come from the S aka-Parthian dty in Sirkap ; it is doubtful 
if buckles such as no* 29 were known in India at an earlier date. Nos. 30 and 31 are 
of bronze, the rest of copper, 

29. Copper buckle with movable spike, as in the modern buckle. Length rob in. Sk. " 17— 
393; Block F r ; $q. 91-81'; stratum II, Cf. p, 183 tupra. (PL 172,1,) 

30. Bronze ornamental clasp, with dot-and-eomma doisons on each side. One cross-bar 
broken. Length 1-37111, The eloi&nns were doubtless inlaid with stone, paste or mica (cf, 
tin. 24), Sk. '14-2*488; spoil earth. (PL 172, m) 

31. Bronze ornamental buckle in the farm of a modified nandipada with three pear-shaped 
cloisons in middle for inlay-work. Length 1-37 in. At the back is a smalt ring by which it could 
be fixed to a belt, Sk, '16-147; Bi°ck A; sq. 20-59'; stratum II, Cf, p. 146 supra, (PI, 172, n.) 

32. Circular buckle of copper with transverse bar, Diam. oSx in. Sk. "15-90; Main Street: 
&q. 86 73stratum ill. (PI. 172, JL) 

33. Copper buckle {r) ornamented with phut bearing two five-petallcd flowers, within raised 
border. Size c;k 137 in, Sk, '26-2*702; Block F; sq. 91-48'; stratum IIL Repouss^-. Cf. 
PL iSo 3 no. 113 fur shape (PL i8l d’} 

34. Rectangular buckle or brooch, with acanthus border enclosing winged dragon, 118 x 
o 87 in. Sk, ’29-318; Block C; sq. 48-90'; stratum IL Cf. p, 193 supra. (Pis, 172, f ; 181, e .) 

35. 36, These two small articles, which appear to have served as persona! ornaments of some 
kind, came fmm Sirkap and belong to the Parthian period. They consist of three small circles, 
hollow in the centre. In no, 35, which measure? 1*62 in. across, the circles are round in section 
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and plain. Sk. '13-550; Block F; sq. 93 55'. In no. 36, which measures 1-87 in, across, there 
art broken projections on the outer rim of two of the circles, and between the circles is 
a trilateral spacer with duisons for inlay. Sk. ‘ 13-1,295; Block B; sq, 72-52'; stratum Jl. 
Cf. pp. 162, n, i, 166; AJfJL (1912), PL xxiv, a, 8 and 4 , 13. (PL 172, o, 9,) 


Class V. Groups of dies for personal ornaments (nos. 37 203) 


The pieces described below were found in two groups in the Sak a-Parthian city 
—one (Sk. ’29 24) in Block 2A’; sq. 27 90'; stratum II (cf. p. 193 supra); the 
other (Sk. r9—790) in the * House of the Jeweller’ in Block D', sq. 58-116', in a 
mom next to the one in which another valuable collection of objects was unearthed 
(p, 1S9 supra. Deposit G), 

The former (A) number 66, the latter (B) 102. The two groups bear a close 
resemblance to one another, both in the character of the pieces and in their designs, 
but it is noteworthy that, whereas in Group A most of the pieces are of solid metal, 
in Group B a considerable number (e.g. nos. 104—9, 112—21, 123-6) are stamped 
out of sheet-metal. It is also noteworthy that in each group scarcely any two pieces 
are exactly alike. From this it may be inferred that they were not being fashioned 
as actual ornaments; for had that been so, we may be sure that there would have 
been some replicas of the same size and pattern—particularly among the necklace 
beads, pendant buds and the like—-just as there arc among the finished gold and 
silver ornaments found in other groups. At one time T assumed that the solid 
pieces were intended for inlay-work, but it is now clear to me that their real use 
was as dies on which sheet-metal of gold, stiver, copper or bronze could be ham¬ 
mered out with the help of punches and converted into articles of jewellery. 
Stamped ornaments for the same purpose were likewise made, as I elsewhere 
show (eh. 30, p. 617), by pressing metal sheeting into stone moulds, but orna¬ 
ments made in this wav had to be of the thinnest material and were incapable of 
standing any degree of wear and tear, whereas those made on dies with the aid of 


hammers and punches were much more durable. The other pieces which are made 
of sheet-copper (e.g, nos. 104-9, 112 2 *« etc.) have been hammered out on the 
solid dies either as experimental tests, preparatory to fashioning the same orna¬ 
ments in gold or silver, or themselves to be cut, trimmed and finished into actual 
ornaments. They may also have been used as moulds for casting cheap ornaments 
of faience or paste such as were common at this period in the Panjab and North- 
West (e.g. A.S.R. 1902-3, PI. xxviit, b, 3). 

Thc ’ arious “f urmmeius which could be stamped out on these dies are easv to 

recogmse. I he dnnbic-crescent beads (PL ,79, nos. 37, 38, 4 o, 41; PI, i8o, nos, 10H; and 
1 J . IS 1 . nos, 168-76), are of the type used in the gold necklace no, 76 (' Jewellery \ ch. 30), and 10 
the faience necklace referred to above (A SM. 1902-3, PI, xxvtll. 6, 3); others! formed of a n»v 
" tangent circlets (nos. 42-4, 195-6), have their counterpart in the gold necklaces nos. 6o, 61, 
Others o the famihar sprarhead-and-drop partem (nos. 46,47, 50, 5 r, 120) are the same as those 
in the gold necklace no. 62 fa.t,), while the stepped-merlon bead no. 48 is identical with the 
beads of the gold breast -duun no, 75, The hud- pendants nos. 5=. 73 and taH, resemble the 
bud -pendants on the leech-and-pcnJanl gold ear-rings nos. 9-35, and the small heart-shaped nr 
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teech ear-rings nos. 76-8 and 1S0-6, may be compared with the gold specimens nos, 36-46 
and 48-51, Similar small leech-rings are also used in the clasps of the leech-and-pendant 
ear-rings referred to above. The disks nos. 86 and id—one adorned with a spoked dharmatakra, 
the other with a lotus rosette—may have been used as girdle or necklace medallions (e.g. ‘Gold 
and Silver Jewellery', ch, 30, no. 78; cf. B.M. Cat. of Jewellery, nos. 5737, 2943) or perhaps 
as butlae, like the terra-cotta specimens nos. 128-31. Tire small rings with two dolphins 
affroutes (nos. yi, 92) are identical in all respects with the encrusted pendants in Lite gold 
necklace no. 56 (cf. B.M. Cat. of Jewellery, nos, 2626 -7). 1 he crescents nos. 99 and iao were 
probably intended for iucch-and-pendant ear-rings like the gold ones no. 9-25, though crescents 
were used for many other ornaments as well (e.g, B.M. Cut , p. xlvi and nos, 2718. 2720, 2743). 
Fishes, like nos. 79 and 109 (PL 172, r), are found in the gold girdle no. 78, and the doubie- 
knots no. 178 and 194 (nodus Hercutius) 111 the clasps of many Greek and Graeco-Roman 
necklaces and belts (e.g, B.M. Cat. nos. 1607-9, 2001), To match S-shaped pieces nos. 191-3. 
we need look only at the four gold bracelets nos. 14Q-3. where similar pieces are soldered 
together in such a way as to produce a repeat of the familiar Greek ivy-leaf pattern, in this case 
also forming the equally familiar Indian ’shield 1 device (cf. B.M. Cat. no. 2824, and for the 
S-motif used alone, no. 2735). 

The purpose of the comma-like devices and their fish-headed variants nos, 95, 97, 151-61 
ts nut so patent. The 'comma' and ‘dut-and-comma’ were favourite motifs in Scythtcornament 
(Dalton, Treasure of the Oav«, pp. 30-2), but these particular dies were probably used for 
fashioning ‘ring-and-head’ ear-rings akin to the familiar ‘ring-and-head" ear-rings of tho 
Greeks (e.g, B.M. Cat. nos. 1732, 1780, [Sofi-S, etc.). The die would be used only for making 
the head and body of the ear-ring; the wire tail being drawn without difficulty out of the metal. 

Of other designs among these pieces the following are noteworthy: 

Nos. 53-5 (PI. 179). Three scallop-shaped palmettos of different patterns, intended probably 
for a scale repeat similar to that on the gold and turquoise ornaments nos. 167, 168. 

Nos. 60, 62, 74, 90 (PI, 179). Vine and acanthus leaves. Both motifs are derived, like the 
preceding, from Graeco-Roman art. and are frequently met with in the North-West of India. 
Cf. no. 399 infra, and for a specimen of the former from Begrarn in Afghanistan, cf. Hack in, 
Recherche* AreJi&kjgiqties d Begram, Chan tier 2 (1937), no. 215 and PL fig, 46, 

63. Dow-spiral motif. Also common in Creek and Graeco-Roman art. (PI. 179.) 

87, in, 141. Miniature heads and full-length figure (fEnoa) in relief. (Pis. 179, 180.) 

88, 102. Classical 'sheaf' pattern bound ill middle and Commonly alternating with rosettes. 

01 . 179 .) 

98, 114. Horned lion-masks with rings In mouth and inlaid ears. These are copies of the 
Greek horned lion-masks, frequently holding rings in their mouths, which serve as terminals 
for ear-rings, necklaces, bangles, etc. (eg. B.M. Cat. of Jewellery, nos. 1610, 1782-4, 1826, 
1964 7, etc.). From them appear to be derived the kirtiimukJia masks which figure so pro¬ 
minently in medieval and later Indian art. (FIs. 172, s, rr; 179, no. 98; j&j, no, 114.} 

115, Spread-eagle buckle nf copper. On the clasp, above each wing, is a leaf-shaped cloison 
for stune or paste inlay, and surmounting it a bunch of three leaves. On back of bird, seven 
other cloisons, ore lozenge-shaped, two comma-shaped, 011c oblong and three (in tail-feathers) 
club-shaped. The wings are edged with a rough heading. At the back are two small hoops for 
attachment. The design is probably Sarmatian. Cf. Odohesco, Le Tre sortie Petrossa. pt. n, p.51, 
% 12; Dalton, Treasure of the Oxus, p. Ivi, fig. 35, Sk. T9-613; aq, 58 (15’; stratum 11 . 
(FIs. 172, t; 1S0, no, 115.) 

117. Nmdtpada motif (wheel and trirat no). Cf. no. 31 supra and ’Gold and Silver 
Jewellery’, ch. 30. nos. ioi, 147. (PL 180. no. 117.) 

127-9, 203 ■ a - Oval and square bezels of finger-rings with boi settings, (Pis. 180, nos. 127-9; 
i8t, no. 203, a.) 


n-* 
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142. Two birds back to back on bunches of fruit or berries. (PI 180 ) 
* 77 > lS 7 - Peacocks(f). (PL 181.) 


[ch. 28 


Group B, TOILET ARTICLES 

Class VI. Unguent pots and bowk (nos. 204-7). CL ■ Pottery’, eh. 23, 

Class HI; * Stone 1 , ch. 25, Class XII; ‘ Silverware ch. 29, Class II 

The long-necked Hast of type «is from the Greek city in Sirkap ; the tripod bowls 
and iksks of type b are all from the Partliian city on the same site. 

Type a. Long-necked flask on standard base. 

1 fie only example of this type of unguent flask is no. 204. from the Greek stratum in Sir kip. 
t ? 5 5 T " 7 g oV prOV,ded with a h * h - «■"* ^ and a wide projecting rim. The 

Sl s .^, *• »**»«>• n “ «F **f~. «««m V. For the bin, c. 
.Analysts Table VI, p, 569, no. 36. (PL 171, o.) 

Type b. Tripod hotels and flasks. 

bead ' nm ' ™ *"* curvcd ^ * Sk. '27- Trench Du; 

btniluni []. Cl p. 197 supra, (PL *71, ^.) 

0fbrDI T, with flat Wizontui ™ arul three angular legs. Diana, iji in. 
B,OCk L S T ‘34-65 ; stratum II. Gf. p. I 7 , supra. (PI. i 7l *) J 

20,. Miniature flask on three straight legs; bead-moulding round middle uf body and 

| HdEhl Bbck G: ^ 

sZln m,rL ih miP K"‘ V n ° S T' 33Jl < 349 - ** «*■ Seevd LP- *68. Another 

l ?r t n ■ I V,th Curved lcES * lm thc “PP« P«t of the body broken, 

at. 27, french D79; stratum II; hollow cist. (PJ. 171, j.j 

Class VIL Mirrors (nos. 208- it t f) 

1 hese are found only in the Saka-Parthian dty in Sirkap and are dearly copied 

': n f r:™«: r r )Pra 'h" “'"T'' 1 K<Wr pov). They Of a'circular 

- from - 18 to 6-j in. m diameter, furnished with a tang at the base which fitted 

Cvcwhe l'™? " r W ° nden 1 ! 10dI u Thc faccuf,he ™ ri * *smooth andslightly 
“""'I rbt hack somettmes plam, hut more frequently relieved with a hroad wavy 

run and a raised boss or omphalos in the centre. None of these mirrors are decorated 

with the incised or repousse figures 5 „ often found on Greek mirmre £ 7,7 

miniature mirror pendant (no. 26 supra), with two birds facing each other on 

fl." 1 “ a typically Greek pattern (cf. Dar. et Sag. fig. 6529). The metal of the 

tm, reX7n*h 0PP "' " m ' " “ probabl,: that the s “ rfa “ “f «!■« metal 

“ . '. d m,h “ ,n e preparation, perhaps with mercury, that gave it a silvers 

*£ , N r°rt 0t brJSS 5 '! ul1 manufartured in theTravaneore State bv a process 

" f " k , 7 m 38 C f rctlVC 38 ,he hi e h| y polished steel minors in use during 
the two World Ware. For mirror handles, see * Bone and Ivory Ob "c 7 eh T/ 

•ms. 43 jh (Class kill). The following are typical examples. ** 

208. Circular cupper mirror, with bone handle, found seoaratrlv f a - 

475 m- The face of the mirror is slightlv convex At the back a hmad r *'* S = 

tlw edge, and iu the era,re is a roved b„», or omphalos Z ZiZZmZZ 7™ ™“ "Tf- 
(«v below, no. 2 S» and 'Silverware eh. a,. ,0), oul, shallow,? ^r ZhZ?< 7 ‘''" P 

sung, .-6,n. n, lengdr. which wassoekered into,he hone handle. The l™^(P 
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ib roughly decorated with incised bands, 5L ‘15-514; Block H; sq. 125-68'; stratum II, 
Cf, p, 170 supra. (PL iSa, w.) 

209-10- Similar to preceding, but with wavy rim at back and without handles. In 110. 209 
the circumference as well as the face of the rim is waved; in no. 210, the circumference is plain. 
Length of no. 209 including tang, 7 75 in, ; of no. 210, 8-25 in. From the Mahal site in Sirkap, 
Ml. '20-91.23; sq, 63-84’; 2 ft. 6 in. below surface. A similar mirror, said to be of Sunga date, 
was found on the Bulandi Bagh site near Patna and is now in the Patna Museum (Keg. no. 158), 
For other objects from same hoard, see p. 215 supra. (PI. t8i,/.J 

2j|, 0. Similar, but only 2 -i 8 in. in diameter, and with less pronounced omphalos and rim. 
Sk. ‘28-1,941; Block F'; sq, 84-84'; stratum 11 , Cf, p, 183 supra, 

21 r. A-/. Other mi crura of the same kind art Sk. '19-933 (sq. 59-1 14'};' Sk. *15-405 
(sq. 160-101 ') and 418 (aq. 125-68'); Sk. ’20-762 (sq. 57-92') and Sk. *20-ML 91/25 (sq. 63-84'). 
Cf. pp. 180. 1 38 , Deposit E (4) supra. (PI. 182, A.) 

C lass \ III, Antimony- or kohl-rods, toothpicks and ear-cleaners 

(nos. 212-25) 

Antimony-rods of bone, ivory, copper or bronze occur at Tank from the third 
or possibly fourth century h.c. and were probably introduced there by the Greeks. 1 
They had been in use in Egypt from early times and were common in the Roman 
world. See, for examples, Flinders Petrie, Objects of Daily Use, PI. xxiii, 26 and 27 
(Egyptian XVIII and XlXth Dynasties) and nos. 45-50 (Roman). At Taxi l a, the 
earliest pattern (type b) which is found on the Bltir Mound, consists of an antimonv- 
rod and ear-cleaner combined. At a later date we have the simple antimony-rod 
with both ends clubbed (type a), the antimony'-rod and toothpick combined (typer), 
and the car-cleaner and toothpick combined (type d). These three types occur from 
the first century a.D. onwards. Cf. ‘ Bone and Ivory' Objects', eh. 32, Class VII. 

Type a. Antimony-rodt with both ends clubbed. Like the contemporary Roman 
ones, these average from 4 to 6 in. in length — longer than the older Egyptian 
specimens. They have been fuund only in the Saka-Parthian city on Sirkap and on 
later sites. 

212-14, No. 2(2 (St, ’13-80; stratum II) is of bronze, 5-37 in. Id length and dubbed at 
both ends. No. 213 (Sk. "15-45; stratum II) is of copper and 4-25 in. long. No. 214 (Dh. '15- 
276) which comes from the Dharmarijiki site and may he later, is also of copper and tw isted 
in the middle. Its length is 4-75 in. Cf. p. 205 supra, (PI. 173, a-c.) 

215-16. Here may be mentioned also two club-ended antimony-rods made of l>- ad instead 
of copper or bronze. No. 215 (Sk. ’13-1,324) is 4-25 in. long, and no. 216 (Sk. '13-1.224) 
5*12 in. long; both from stratum II. In the latter specimen the middle is thicker than the ends. 
(PL 173, J, r.) 

Type b. Antimony-rod and ear-cleaner combined. These date from the fourth and 
third centuries B.c. and arc not found in. later times, 

217. Copper rod, rounded at one end for applying antimony to the eyes, and with a small 
scoop at the other end for cleaning the ears. Length 4 in. Bin. 1 19-1,792 ; sq. 9 41 '; stratum III . 
Cf. p, 103 Supra. (PL 173./.) 

1 From the Same heard in Block D' as nos 291 (^.tr.). 31Q, 313. 

1 Certain copper rods found on the prehistoric site of Muhcnjo-daru may have Been used Tor a 
similar purpose, hut it is doubtful. M.l.i '. n, pp. 504-5 and PL cxLiit, 
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21 St. Similar, length 4-5 in. Also from the Blur Mound. Dm. 'z t-897; sq, 45'130'; 
stratum II, Cf. p. 107 tupra. (PI. 173, gj 

Type c. Antimony-rod and toothpick combined. Found only in the Saka-Pnrthlait 
city in Sirkap (first century A.D.). 

Z) 9 - Copper rod, clubbed at one end, pointed at the other. Length 6 06 in. Sk. '14-1,601; 
aJock 4 J- 79 ': stratum II. Cf. p. 193 supra. (Pi. 173, A.) 

220. Similar, length 4 06 in. Sk. *13-1,357; Block E; sq. 72 60'; stratum II. (PI. 173, i.J 

221. Similar, but decorated near the clubbed end. Length 4*5 in. Sk, ’27; Trench U100 
stnmim III. (PL. 173./: 182, *, 5,) 

Type d. Ear-cleaner and toothpick combined . This is the thToyAuipi? of the 
Greeks, the auriscalpium of the Romans. Dar. ct Sag. I, p. 572, s.v. * Auriscalpium \ 
Similar articles made of bone or ivory are described under "Bone and Ivory 
Objects , ch. J2p Class VII, AH come from the Saka-Parthiarj city in Sirkap, 

222. Bronze; 5*tS in. long. Sk. '15*338; Block K';«q. 162108'; stratum II. Cf. p,,80 supra 
(PR 173, A; 182, h, a.) 

223. Copper; 4 87 in. long. Sk. 1 (4-260; Block K; sq, 183 57'; stratum II. Cf. p. 177 supra- 
A.S.R. PI. xxiv, 28. (PL, 173. /; 1S2. 11, 3,) 

224. Copper; 4-25 in. long. Sk. '27-10; Block D'; sq. 58’ 122'; stratum II, Cf. p. 1 go supra, 
(Pis. 173, m; 182, u, 4 .) 

225. Copper; 4*87 in. long. Sk, '14-90; Block K; sq. 16268'; stratum II. Cf. p. 1 77 supra. 
(PL. 173, n; 182, o, 6.) 


Class IX. Hair-pins (nos, 226-39). Cf, 'Jewellery \ ch. 30, Class VI; 

' Bone and Ivory' *, ch. 32, Class VI 

I he I lair-pins figured in Pis, 53 and 62 arc all of copper and, with two exceptions, 
come from the Saka-Parthian city in Sirkap. One of these exceptions (no, 226 infra) 
comes from the Bhir Mound and is assignable to the third to second century B.C.; 
the other (no. 227) is from one of the earlier strata in Sirkap and assignable to 
about a century and a half later. The heads of these hair-pins exhibit a great 
variety of devices. 

226 Hair-pin with trident head, the prongs of which terminate in nandipada, vtnra and 
axt{,). Length 4 in. Bm. '20-176; sq. 35-62'; stratum II. (PL. 173, o; 182, p, 6.) 

227. Ditto with figure of Aphrodite on head. Length 2-12 in. Sk. ’29*2,917; Block C; 

sq. 45-94'; stratum IV, Hair-pins of this type, made of metal, ivory or bone, were common in 
the Graeco-Roman world. Cf. Bril. Mus. Ivory no. 101; Flinders Petrie, Objects of Daily Use 
PJ. xix. 30, 64. (PI. 173, j.) ^ 

228. Similar. Length 3* 3 in. Sk. ‘27; Trench G51; stratum LL Cf, A.SJt. (1927-8), 

p. 62, no. 3 (PL, 173, p- 182, c.) 1 y ' * 

22^39 Of the pirn from the Suka-Parthian city figured in PI . 182, nos. J>i-t6. no . A1 has 
a heart-shaped head; pz, a nail head; pj, a cube-and-bead head - p^ and py, globular heads- 
p8 a discoid head inlaid with ivory;j».o, a butterfly (?) head11, r 3 an d 16, inverted crescent 
heads; and p 14. a ball head with wings. 1 


PI. 182, p 1 = 173, q 
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Class X. Antimony- or kohl-phials and stoppers (nos, 240-51) 

Phials for antimony or kohl were usually made of copper or bronze, but one 
example has been found of stone (‘Stone Objects’, ch. 25, no. 59, a). In ancient 
Egypt they were ordinarily made of stone, wood or bone. The earliest, from the 
iihir Mound, consist of a plain tube of metal, 4 5 in. in length and tapering 
slightly upwards, with a stopper in the form of a stupa dome or humped bull. In 
the later examples from Sirkap the body of the phial is carinated towards the 
bottom, the neck is somewhat narrow, and the stoppers are frequently surmounted 
by a cock or peacock, though the humped bull still remains in vogue. A still 
later type is probably furnished by the vase-like specimen, no. 244, from the 
Dhannarajika Stupa, though it is questionable whether this was used for antimony. 

240. Antimony phial of hammered bronze, 4 in. high, hexag onal in section, with stopper in 
form of stQpa dome. Dm. '15-283 ; stratum If. (PI. 173, dd.) 

241. Ditto of hammered copper, 5 in. high, circular in section, with base soldered on, The 
stopper takes the form of a crudely fashioned humped bull, the head of which is broken. 
Bm. ’30-581; sq, 32-67'; stratum II, (Pis. 173, ee; 182, rf.) 

242. Ditto of hammered bronze, 4-27 in. high, with twelve-sided carinated bodv, saucer-like 
base, and stopper in the form of a peacock with a llat tail. 1 The body is soldered together and 
encircled with a beaded moulding at the point of carination, and is also soldered on tn the base. 
Sk„ '14-298, 306; Main Street; sq, 56-72'; stratum III. Cf. p, 205 supra. (Pis, 173, ff; 182, f.) 

243. Similar to the preceding. Height 342 in, 5 k. ’29-2,647; Block A'; sq. 24-92'; 
stratum IV; first century B.c. (PI. 182,/.) 

244. Phial of cast copper; height 2-12 in., with body in the form of .1 vase adorned with 
formal lotus leaves. Date uncertain. Dh, ’16 -995; debris, east of (J-4. (PI. 173, z,) 

245-51. The seven steppers illustrated in PI. 182 COme from stratum II of Sirkap and are of 
the first century a.d, All are made of casr mem!, nos. 246 and 24S (from Block E) of bronze, 
the rest of copper. Nos. 245 and 247 represent peacocks, no. 246 and 248 cocks and nos. 249-5 1 
(Block C] humped hulls. Cf. pp. 146. 162 (13), 168 (5), 193, 205 supra. (PL 182. g-mi) 

C1. Ass XI, Jewel caskets (nos, 252-4). Cf. 1 Stone Objects \ ch. 25, Class XV 

Caskets made of metal, stone, ivory and earthenware appear to have been used, 
like the Greek pyxis, for keeping jewels and trinkets in, and naturally came to be 
employed by the Buddhists as the most convenient and suitable type of receptacle 
for enshrining sacred relics in their stupas, particularly as such rcites were 
usually accompanied by some precious stones, coins or other objects of value. 
Unless, therefore, a casket of this kind has been actually exhumed from a stupa, 
it is in some cases difficult to decide whether it served a religions or a mundane 
purpose. Indeed, it is quite likely that some of the caskets found in stupas may 
originally have been used as ordinary jewel-boxes. In other cases it is evident 
from the shape or decoration of the caskets themselves (e.g. PJ. 35, f-h) that they 
were specifically made for the reception of sacred relics. 

Of the specimens described below-, no. 253 is of bronze; the other two of copper, 

* The stopper is not shown in the illustration in PL 182, 9, 
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No. 254 is of hammered metal; nos. 252, b and 253 of cast metal. No. 252, a is of 
the Early &aka period; the others of the Parthian period (first century A.D.). 

25Z, a. Casket of beaten copper; cylindrical body, torus base moulding, and domical lid 
attached by chain. Height 3 25 in Probably first century b.c, Sk. ’14-1,121; Block E; 
sq. “S’^’S * stratum I\ Found with no. 330 and near no. 427. CL p r 134 supra. (PL 36, d.) 

252, b. Cylindrical casket of east copper, adorned with a row of human-masks enclosed in 
swags. Height 3'5 * n - 1 he design is characteristically Hellenistic and perhaps borrowed from 
the round altar decorated w ith swags. Cf. B.M. Cat. of Silver Plate, nos. 23. 119; Arch. 
Jahrbufh, V (1890), pp. 134, 137; Dar. et Sag. r, p. 350, i.r. 'An'. The lid fe missing but the 
ring ui which the lid chain was attached is preserved. First cemurv A.D. Sk. ’20-86*: Block A; 
sq, 20-43'; stratum I. Cf. p, j 4 6 supra. (Pis. 171, q.- 1S2, 0.) 

3 53 ■ Casket of heavy cast-biximte, The finial crowning the lid terminates in a bud with Four 
bud-like projections around. Height 6 in. First century A.d. Sk. ’13-1,792; Block I\'; 
sq. 74-76’; stratum IL CL p. 185 mpea. (Pis. 171, r; 183,’ a.) 

254. Pv.tiV-lifce casket of copper, with flat lid and handle. Diam, 375 in. First century a d. 
Sk. 24-219; Block B; sq. 34 48'; stratum [, Cf. p. 148 (4) supra. (PI. 171, if.) 


Group C. HOUSEHOLD VESSELS 

Class XII. Cooking-pots and cauldrons akin to the modern hands 

and deg (nos. 255-8) 

^ essels of this kind have been found only in the Saka-Parlhian city on Sirkap and 
are referable to the first century a.d, They correspond in metal to the pottery vessels. 
Class IX, type r, and in every case are of hammered copper. 

Type a. Ohara -shaped, with rim more or less everted and with or without rine- 
katidies. 

255. Cooking-pot of hammered copper made in two pieces, riveted together at the shoulder. 
Rim sharply everted. Height 9 62 in. First century A.D. Sk. ’16-1,000; Block B: flq. 32-61'- 
siratum II. CL p, 148 supra. (PI. 174, tin. 255.) 

256. Similar, but with almost vertical neck, small lip, and two ring-handles on shoulder. 
Height 8-5 in. The base is damaged, Sk. '27-1,339; Bbek D’; sq. 61118'; stratum HI. 
Cf. p. 190 supra. (PL 174, no. 256.) 

I vpe b. Carina ted bell-shaped vessels, with or without spout. For shape, compare 
' Pottery'', ch. 23, Class IX. type d and Class XI. 

257. Bell-shaped cooking-pot with everted neck and rim, carinated at shoulder nmi hose, 
ft is made in two section* riveted with studs a little above the middle. Height 11-25 in. First 
century A.D. Sk. ‘ao-in ; Block B'; »q. 28-84; stratum IL Numbers of vessels of this shape 
Live ln.-cn found in the Sika-Parthian city in Sirkap. The largest one is about 2 ft. in height, 
Cf. p. 194 supra. (PL 174, no. 257.} 

ZS$. Similar, but with spout riveted on to the shoulder. SL '*%- 1,038 ; Block D H - sq. 6vioc J - 
stratum. II. Cf. p + 190 supra. (PI, 174, no r 158.) 

Class XIII. Handled jugs and etvers (nos, 259—65}, 

Cf. 'Pottery\ ch. 23, Clauses XII, XIII 

'Fhc metal jugs with handles are of two ty pes: (a) the traditional Indian vessel 
with loop handle at top and erect spout, and (b) vessels of Graeco-Roman Form with 
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;i single handle at the side. Specimens of the former type have been found in the 
Indo-Greek and later strata in Sirkap (second century b.c, to first centurv a.d,), 
V easels ol the second type have been found only in the iSaka-Parthian city in 
.Sirkap and are referable to the first century a.d. 

Type a. Spouted vessel with loop handle on top. 

1 hi# vessel from the Greek city is of cast copper, with the vertical spout, bmp handle 
and splay ed base soldered on. [ he handle is decorated with the familiar bead-and’-ret:I device, 
derived from Hellenistic art. Height 975 in. Second century B.C. Sk. '30-216/1; Block C'; 
S( h 47 — 4 ^' 95 ! stratum V, for other articles found along with it, cf. nos. 320, 323, 327, 329, a t 
345 . <6 35 °. «. »»/™; *nd see ch. 4, r . ia 5 . (PH. 174, no. 259; 183, A.) 

-f'o. Similar* with plain handle and shorter spout. Height 8-12 in. First centurv a.d, Sk, '22- 
510; Block E'; sq. 73 90'; stratum II. Cf. p. 185 supra. (PI. 174, 110. 260.) 

Type b. Handled jugs and etcers of Hellenistic pattern. 

atu. Jug of cast copper, with narrow neck, slightly pointed mouth, and handle at side 
connecting the shoulder with the rim. Height 7 25 in. The handle is relieved with scroll 
devices, and there is a second false base soldered on. First century a.d. Sk. ‘24-714; Block C; 
sq. 46-43'; stratum HI. Cf. p. 149 (3) supra. (Pis. 174, no. 261; 183, r.) 

262. Similar, but with wide neck, open mouth and pear-shaped body. Height 5-25 in. At the 
base of the handle is a bearded Dionysian mask showing archaistic traits. First century a.d, 
ML 91/3; sq. 63-84'; 2 ft. 6 in, below surface. For the shape, cf. Louvre, 2691 (De bidder, 
PI. xt’vui); Schreiber, AlexandrMsche Toreutik, figs, 82,96, B . M . Cat , of Silver Plate , no. 147; 
and for the mask. Louvre, 2803 (De Ridder, Pi. cl) and Schreiber, ,9?. at. fig. 105. For other 
objects from the same hoard, cf. p. 215 supra. (Pis. 174, no, 262; 183, tl.) 

263. Copper ewer with domical lid attached by chain* and conventionalised dolphin handle 
I [eight 13-25 in. First Century a.d. The body of the vessel is of hammered metal; the handle is 
cast and riveted on. For the shape, cf. I .nuvre, 2974 (De Ridder, PI. cv). The dulphin handle 
IS common on late Hellenistic vessels, Sk. ‘13-1,287; Block E; sq. 69-59'; stratum II Cf 
P 161 supra; A.S.R. (1912), PI. xxtii, d. (PI. 174, no. 263.) 

264. Similar, but with longer neck and squat body* and more naturalistic handle. Height 
9 87 in. The vessel is made in two sections riveted at the base of the neck. Lid and chain 
missing. Sk, T6-889; Block B;eq, 33-60'; stratum II. Cf. p. 148 supra. (PI. 174, no. 264.) 

265. Similar to preceding, but lid and chain preserved. Height 13 in. Sk. *20-756; 
Block A; sq, 26-45'; stratum 11 , Cf. p. 146 supra. (PI. 183,/,) 

Class XIV, Standard drinking cups, goblets and beakers (nos. 266 73}, 

Cf- * Pottery’, ch, 23, Class XIV; 1 Stonech. 25, Class XIII; 

‘ Silverware \ ch. 29, Class III 

Metal drinking vessels of this class have been found only in the Saka- Parthian 
city on Sirkap (first century A.D.). They are of three types- 

Type a. Standard cup or bowl with or without lid, 

266. Standard cup of hammered copper, with cast base of same metal. Height 3*87 in. 
Sk. 27-1,019; Block O'; sq, 47*96'; stratum II. Cf. p. 193 supra . (PL. 174, no. 266.) 

267. Similar, but provided with a Hat projecting rim. The base, which is higher and more 
elaborate than in the preceding example, is made in two pieces soldered together. Height 
3-75 in. Sk. 22 -645 ; Block E'; sq. 67-113'; stratum II. From same hoard as nos. 272,278, a 
281, 282, 2S7, a, A. 290, 296, 303, 308, a , b, 362, Cf. vol. l, p. 184. (PI. 174. no. 267.) 
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26S. Similar, with lid surmounted bv finial handle. The lid is pivoted on to the rim by 
means of a rivet, so as to swing round horizontally. The base and finial are east, the rest 
hammered metal. Height 5-87 in. Sk, '29-1,614/2; Block (’ ; sq. 44*96'. Cf. no. 32 ^ which is 
from the same find. (P!&. 174. no. 26S; iHj, g.) 

I ype b. Standard beakers or goblets. These are counterparts in metal of the 
earthenware vessels described in ‘ Pottery’, ch. 23, Class XtV, c. 

ifit). Standard beaker of copper, with plain ikred sides. Height 7 in. The base is cast, the 
body of the vessel hammered. Ml. '20-91/16; sq, 63 84': 2 ft. 6 in. below surface This 
resembles the favourite standard beaker of earthenware, which is found m all the Sirkap strata 
d°wn to the bottom. Cf, ‘Pottery' 1 , no. 89 and p. 215 supra. (PI. 174, no. 269.) 

- 7 °- Similar and from same hoard, but with neck incurved above cordon moulding and 
flared mouth. Made of thick cast (?) copper. Height 4* 12 in. Ml. '20-91 18, (PI, 174, no. 270,} 

271. Similar, but with carinated shoulder, incurved neck and flared mouth. Height 7 in. 
SL 14-1,788; Black E ; &q. 74-76'; stratum IT. The body of the vase, which k of very thin 
bronze, appears to be cast, like the base, l or shape, cf. * Potteryno. 90 and p. 185 supra. 

272. Similar fo preceding, but with horizontal concave fluting? between shoulder and base. 
Height 512 in. Cast-copper, For shape and decoration, cf. * Pottery \ no. 91 and ‘ Silverware’, 
ch 29, nos. 5, Sk. '22-645 4; Block E’; sq. 67*113’; stratum H. For other ankles from 
the same hoard, set no. 267 supra. (PL 174, no. 272.) 

273. Similar to preceding, but with convex reed moulding in place of concave llutings below 
5 (ildef. Height 5*5 in. C ast copper. ML so-£11/15. same hoard as nos. 260, 370 supra* 
(Pis. 174, no. 273; 183. I.) 


C lass X\ . SifuiU flask-like vases with Jlai bottoms and pared mouths. 

(nos. 274, 275). Cf. 'Pottery', ch. 23, Class X, b 

I hey belong to the Parthian period only and may have been used for ornamental 
purposes* for flowers. 

274. Vase of cast-copper with heavy angular moulding round neck, widely flared mouth, 
and six circles incised round upper half of body. Height 3-5 in. Sk. ’17-164; Block F'l 
51 1 " 9775 ■ St rauim ILL CL p, 183 supra. (PI, 17^ no. 274,) 

7 5 *„ Sir ? lar ' hut with h 'Z her sho ^lders nntf longer neck. Hand of scroll devices at hase nf 
neck. Height 3,5 in. Body partly broken. Sk,’ra; Trench E31; stratum 11. (PL 174,110,275,) 

Class XVI. Bowls G ,td cups (nos. 276- S8). Cf. ' Pottery \ ch. 23, 

Class XV; 'Stone', ch. 25, Classes VIIJ. X 

, °^y two speameas of metal bowls (nos. 276, and 276, a) have been found in 
the Bhir Mound (third to second century B.C.). One (no. 283) belongs probably to 
the balta period (first century B.C.); the rest to Parthian or later times. Nos. 276 
and 276, a t 283* 285 and zS6 are of hronzc p the remainder of copper. 

Type c. With round bottom and lip sometimes incurved sometimes everted. 

176 Plain bowl of hammered brona* with rounded bottom. Diam. 5 24 in. Bin. *21-923; 
s 9- 77*fij ! stratum II. The sliape is suggestive of a Megan an bnwj, 

276, fl, Bm. ’30-916. Similar, from same spot. The analysis of the bronze made by Mr Sana 
l l.ih ihows that it contains: copper, 76-76; tin, 21*55; iron. 0-95; nickel, 04S; arsimic. o-ifi. 

I hi: present surface of both of these bow ls has a peculiarly attractive silvery appearance, but it 
should be noted that tins is due to the reaction on the tin of the cyanide of pnLium used in 
cleaning the bronze. Cf. Table of Analysis II, p. 567, n 0l lo . (PI. i 7+) no! 376, a.) 
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277 ’ b. Similar to preceding but of copper and shallower* Near the edge, on the outside 
of no. 377, a r are three Gupta Braliml letters: Jara(va). Diam* 7*37 and 5 37 in, respectively. 
Chir Tope B r '21-7, c\ 1 ft, below surface, CL no. 2 $ 4. The names merited may he Ephthalite. 
See pp. 317, 791. (PL 174, no. 277, a.) 

278* a* b t c, Three bowls of hammered copper, similar 10 preceding but deeper and with 
nms more incurved, Diam. 6 87-7-15 in. St *22-645/16; Block E'; aq T 67113'; stratum II; 
first century A..D. For other objects from same hoard, see no. 267 supra, (FL 174, no. 278, a ,) 
279. Similar, but with Hared lip. Diam, 4-62 in. ML *20-91/13; sq. 63-84'; 2 ft. 6 in + below 
surface; first century A.D. Cf. p. 215 tuprti* (PI. 1744 no* 279*) 

28a. Similar, but with almost conical sides. Diam. 7-75 in. Damaged. Chir Tope JJ, 
*21-32-7,1/; 1 ft. below surface, One other specimen of this type of bowl lias been found at 
the nearby Dhamiarajikl Stupa. Date uncertain* Cf. p. 317 supra, (PL 175, no. 280.) 

Type h . H 7/A jia fitted or concave base , incurved or ei erted Up, and with or withm t feet. 

2S1* Shallow bowl of hammered copper with concave base and umphutm inside, Surrounded 
by thn.tr engraved circles, Diam. 5-15 in, Sk. '22-645 r 46 Block E"; sq. 67-113'; stratum II. 
For other objects from aame hoard, see no, 267 supra. This and no. 285 might also be if a eluded 
in Class XVII. (PI. 175* no. 281,) 

282. Similar, and from same hoard as preceding, but with Hat base and deeper sides, Diam. 
Sk. '22-645/18* (PL 175+ no. 282.) 

283. Similar to preceding hut of bronze, with concave base and incurved sides, Diam. 
3-5 in. Only one other specimen of this type has been found. For analysis of the bronze see 
Table of Analysis II* p r 567* no 15. Sk. 1 15-M15; Main Street; sq. 88 72'; stratum IV. 
(PL 175, no r 283: 1 S3 i A*) 

284. Similar, of copper, with arcading pattern round body punctured in small dots and 
inscription in Gupta Brahml: Jasha(ra)ja, Diam. 4 in. Chir Tope B2 t p 2i-7, a\ 1 ft. below 
surface. Cf. no. 277 supra and pp. 317, 791. (PI. 175, no. 2S4.J 

283* Similar, of fine cast-brunse, standing un three low solid legs of comma-pattern. 
Diam. 5*5 in. In bottom of bowl, omphalos repousse with two concentric circles around. 
Brahml inscription of four defaced letters, Dh. '14-27; R*; surface. Cf. p. 254 supra] 

AJSJt* (1914)- PI- 1^1 7* (PI- US* no- *85.) 

Type c. With vertical rides on km ring base. 

286 t One specimen only, of cast bronze, slightly damaged. Diam. 5 5 in- Sk. *27; 
Trench D39; stratum II. 

Type d w With fiat base, com trie fed neck and jlared mouth r with or without lid. CL 
’ Pottery \ ch, 23, nos* 105-6, 

287. Two bowls of hammered copper with cordon at base of neck, Diam, 6-5 in. Sk. 22- 
645,20; Itluck L‘ ; &q. 67-113': stratum II. For other objects from the same hoard, see no. 267 
supra and p. 184. (PI. 175, no. 287*) 

288. Similar, with lid surmounted by fiiiiubabapcd handle. Diam. 475 in. Ml. *20-91^10, 
Cf. p. 215 supra. (Pb, tJS* no - 183, e.) 

Class XVI 1 , Dishes and saucers (nos* 289-97), CL 1 Pottery', ch. 23, 

Class XVI, a, b; * Silverware \ eh. 29, Class V;■Stone 1 * ch, 25, 

Classes VII and VIII 

The metal dishes and saucers of this class all come from the Sirkap site and date 
from the liist century ajk For the most part they are copied from Hellenistic or 
Graeco-Roman prototypes* In all specimens the metal is copper. 
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Type a Shallow dish with fiat bottom. concave side, ,md raised teas a, omphalos 
m centre. It resembles the Greek phiak mesomphalos. P 

Si*wt, tty - ““ “W? «“ *“? •"'«* Up -a taihW oe.pl,alos. IW . j in. 

jpt“ - •* 

Tjrpe b. Shallow dishes with concave bottoms* 

Dish of hammered copper, with splayed sides and inverted rim. The bottom which in 
JEW “ r ** — -» -i-a —toe eimltT SLt?C 

sA'oi^n^l n* T “ ti “‘ 1 *“ “* Whha °' decoration. Diam. ,0-5 in. 

p* F k D : ,q ' 59’ it 4 < stratum II. From same hoard as nos ait h 1I0 m 

bor further details, see vo |. lf pp , l8 ^. (PL 1?Jl no . 2g , , *' ’ 3I °‘ Jr * 

i«rb^" ! 7 -“ y „ir,T" d s°ck a if iW •"* ^ **"• *** •**« sid »- -* «f 

no. 392; ,83,'/) 1 1 > 9-55 : -mm I. Cf. p. ,69«<p™. (Pis. 175, 

dZZdJtLZZZt. sphyed ^ - ***** « 

Sk^6-Z"" id “ »" d *- ha«. Ditto. 3 in. 

& ££& beaded- 

««. s£Lri?^£^ 322 L«f-„!!**'!l-- <«■• ■«. no. aw; .83, /., 


(PI. .i'S ““ "• ** ” 5 - 68 : — 11 « P . .70 supra-, A S.lt (, m) . n\,u / 

^ 19, Z^a"mock\i^ b f^.,iiiii^' P ° , 'f. rn JJ' P ° U ?f decoratin K sides. Diam. 5 35 in. 
no. 267 supra and p, (Pis, r?5( ' nu “<J; f ^ ° * ***** thc hoard - ** 

Type d. Flat saucer with earimted tody and flared rim. 

9% ZZLZZi a X7 

world“rom 7 « nt m^ol?""^ ““H* throu S hou ' *« Greek end Roman 
SyiheParthL.iwo^T^/f d" 1 ; d ° ,,b ' lMS in ' ported im< > ''"Up 

TA ZStzjZ 

no. ,6s and PI. Vm, figs. ,6-.,; ft* a specimen in bronze from Pomped. M Silt 
Pliny, JV.». aJXVt”^8^, “[ ' l *J.“ fc " lifi “li'>» « questionable. 

" " f ^ ”“ n2 “ “**• <"• Zt -dm,if, SS^flS. " d “ f 


or. 
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Com.*, Pompei: Les NmweJks Fouilks, fig. 43 and p. 62; for reproductions in gW 
A, lusa, Das Gfos 1m Altertitum, n, pp. 336 and ^5- i( fig. 

298. Handled frying-pan of bronze. Length 14-23 d>- The handle. which is fastened to the 
bowl by four rivets, is |Wd and decorated with wave-pattern, beaded hands and a ram's head 
at the end. 1 i,t base is made in a separate piece and soldered on. Sk. '20-168; Block A'; 
bL|. 27-84 ; stratum JI Cf. Brit. Mus. no. m. from Boacorcab, 1 and Bushe-Pox, Fit ft borough t 

P ‘ 31 and XIV( z t no. [2, for an example recently found on that site and clearly dated 
to aboutA.fi. jo. Cf, p. i 95 supra, (IMs, 175, no. 298; 183. n.) 

299. Similar, but bead-and-red pattern on sliaft of handle, and base made in one piece with 
bowl Length 15-12 in. Sk ’24^,058; Block C; aq. 50 +7'; stratum II. Cf. P . >4 1, supra. 
A.bJl. (1924). PI. xu, ia. (Pis. 175, no. 299; 183, (j.) 

300. Similar, but of beaten copper. Hound half the circumference runs a broad ornamental 
border of thin, fretted metal, riveted to the rim; and on the rim itself a beaded edging, 
repousse-. I he handle is missing but the rivets for fixing it are preserved. Diam, 12 in. 

,, 20-88j; Block D'; sq. 61-83'; IT For the ornamental border, cf. Odubesco 

U 7 reset de Petrova, pt. ti, p. 7 . tig. 4 Cf. p. 190 ru p r «. (Pb. r 7 5. no, 300; 1S3, m.) 


Class XIX. Mtxtvg-pans and Basins (nos, 30 r- 4 J. 

Cf, Pottery’, tfi. 23, Class XVII 

Like the preceding, vessels of this class are found only in the Saka-Parthian city 
ul the first century a,d., and appear to he mainly of Western origin. 

Type a. Mixing-putt frith or without handle on one side. 

30 r, Mixing-pan of beaten copper, with slightly everted mouth, Diam. 20-12 in, Hk. '24- 
159; Block B; sq. 32-55'; stratum II. In another example (Sk. ‘19-926; diam. 12-75 in.) the 
pan is deeper and the metal at the rim thickened. Cf. p, 148 supra . (PI. 175. no. 301.) 

302. Similar, with ring-handle attached to rirated staple on one side ’ Diam'. 10-02 in. 
Sk. 19-5^6; Block U f ; aq. 59* i 1 4'; stratum U. In another example (Sk, '24-1,296; dimu. 12 in ) 
the Iiase is slightly concave, and in another (Sk. '28-1+307; diam. 14-75 in.) a false base is 
soldered on, Cf. p, tyo supra. (PI, 175, no. 302.) 

Type t?‘ Basin filth /it jo handies. This is a pure Graeco -Roman type of vessel, 

303. Two-handled basin of beaten copper with rounded bottom, constricted neck and 
wide-splajed rim. The handles are cast. At the base of each is a male bust in relief. Dhim. 
11-35 if Sk. 22-645/ [3; Block E'; sq. 67-113'; stratum II, For other objects from same 
hoard, see no. 267 supra and p. 184. (PI. 175, no. 303.) 

304. Similar, on ring-stand, with plain handles, Diam. 1275111. Sk, ‘19-925; Block D'; 
sq. 59-114'; stratum II. Cf. p. 190. (PI. 175, no. 504,) 

304, a. Bronze handle of a basin in the form of a boar's bead. Length 3-25 in. Sk. '14 68; 
stratum II. (PI. 183, p .) 

Another handle (304. 6=Sk. '22-325; stratum II; length 1-25 in.), not illustrated, is in the 
formcf a crocodile’s head, and another (304, e = Sk. ’29-2.628), from the Greek level in Block 
2B'. b a copper ring-handle with attachment in form of a dog’s or hyena's head. Cf. A .S.R. 
1928-9, p- 91, no, roll. 


1 Dr Bryce informs me that there arr other examples in the British Museum from Colchester, 
r-aversham, Hod 11 ill and Sitringboumc; also earthenware facsimiles from Etruria (so-called fabric of 
Bobena, third century n.c.). In Roman Britain, examples in terra >igilJa/ii arc common. 
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Class XX. [tidies (nos. 305-8). Cf. 'Silverware 1 , ch. 29, Class VIII, no. 15 

Ladies are of two types, some having horizontal, some vertical handles. They are 
found only in the fiaka-Parthian strata in Sirkap and are manifestly copies of 
Greek or Graeco-Roman ladles. All are of copper. 

Type a. With horizontal handle. 

305. Lidle of beaten copper with horizontal handle. Length 12 in. The handle, which is 
made m one piece with the bowl, is square in section and ends in a pointed knob. Sk. *24-675; 
Block 13 ; sq. 34-5o'; stratum II. Cf. p. 1 fltupra; A.S.R. (1924), PL Xlt, n. (FI. 175, no. 305.J 

Type b. With vertical handle, 

306. Ladle of beaten copper, with vertical crook handle terminating in goose-head and two 
Jug-cars on nm. Length 10*37 in, Sk, ’24-736; Block C; sq. 45-44'; stratum til. This is a 
pure Graeco-Roman type tint might have come from Fompeii. The ladles which follow*, on the 
other hand, with their ring or spatula handles and square instead of round mouldings at the 
top and bottom of the handles, appear to be local modifications of the classical type. For an 
inscribed simpttium of silver with goose-head handle, cf. B,M, Cat. oj Silver Plate, no. 128. 
Cf. p. 149 supra . (Pis. 175, no. 306; 184, h.) 

307. Similar, but with ring-handle and square mouldings at tup and bottom of the handle, 
length 7-37 in. ML ’20-91/21; sq. 63*84'; 2 ft. 6 in. below surface. On the bowl is punched 
a Khamshfhi inscription: liparahasa danamukho sought eimtudis* llUararamt Takshdtitue 
Kaiaviana parigratye)-= ‘Gift of Isv.iraka to the Congregation of the Four quarters in the 
Littaraniitui of Takshasiii, for the acceptance of the Kasyaptyas,’ Cf. A.S.R. (1923-4), p. 66 
and PI. Kxvn, 9. ).A.S.B. xix (1923), p. 347; List, no. 68; C.LI. vol. n, p, 87 and PI. xvtt, 3. 
Cf. also the inscribed ladle found at Bedadi, 12 miles from Mansehra. in the ancient Urasa. 
CiJ. ti, pp. 88-9 and PI. xvn, 4. For other objects from same hoard, cf. p. 215 supra. 
(Pis. 175. no. 307; 184, a.) 

30S, a, b. Similar— two specimens, one with ring, the other With spatula handle. Length 
8*87 and 8*37 in. Sk. ’22-645/9; Block E'; sq. 67*113'; stratum II. Another specimen with 
ring-handle has a length of 10*5 in. Sk. ’19-602; Block D'; sq. 6a* 112'; stratum II. For other 
objects from same hoard, sec no. 267 supra and p. 184. (Pis. 175, nos. 308, a, 6; 184,/.) 

Cl ass XXL Spoons (noa. 309-19). CL 'Silverware', eh. 29, 

Class VIII, nos. 16 and 17 

With two exceptions, nos, 318 and 319, all the spoons found at Taxila are of 
Graeco-Roman pattern and referable to the period of Parthian occupation in the 
first century a,d. They are made of copper and belong to several different types. 

Type a. With circular hotel and straight handle terminating m a variety of designs. 

309. Copper spoon with circular bowl and disk-and-knob head to handle. Length 7 in. 
Sk, ’(6-262; Block A; sq. 21-58'; stratum II. Cf. p. 146 supra. (PL 175, no. 309.) 

310. Similar, w ith leaf-and-knob head to handle. Length 6*25 in, Sk. ’19-933/14; Block D'; 
aq. 59-114'; stratum 11 . From same hoard as nos, 21 j, 6.291 (q.v.) and 313. Cf. A.S.R. (1919), 
PI. vtn, 3, and ’Silverware*, no, 17, a. (Pis. 175, no, 310; 184,1.) 

311. Similar, with rim of bowl pointed and handle swelling in middle and terminating in 
leaf-iii-circle. Length 6*43 in. Sk, ’13-621; Block E; sq. 72-62’; stratum 111 . Cf. the spoons 
from the Boscoreale Treasure in Paris. Monuments Pint, v, FI. XXVti. Cf. p. 161 (to) supra. 
(PI. 175, no. 311.) 
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3*1. «. Similar, with In audit terminating in a ring. Length 5-69 in. Sk. '30-96; Block I; 
sq, 138-52'; stratum IE. Cf. p. 170 supra. 

Type b. With oval bowl and cloven-hoof handle, 

312. Cloven-hoof spoon of beaten copper, with oval bowl. Length 625 in, Sk. '38-2,863; 
Block K: sq. 155■ 30'; stratum II. The handle is attached to the howl of the spoon by a rat-tail 
ridge. Cf, 'Silverware’, Class VIII, no. 16; Dar. ct Sag, r.r, ‘Ligula’, fig, 4485 from Cyxicus 
andC. J. Jackson, ‘The Spoon and its History 1 , in Archeologia, un, pp. 107 ff., nos. 23, 24,etc,; 
Walters, B.M. Cat. of Silver Plate, nos. 94-105, Cf. p. 177 supra. (Pis. 175, no. 312; 184, r.) 

3 * 3 * Similar. Length 6-25 in, Sk. '19-93314; Block D'; sq. 59-114'; stratum II, from 
same hoard as nos, 21 r, ft, 291 fop.) and 310. (Pis. 175, no. 313; 184. d.) 

Type c. With pear-shaped bowl and goose-head handle. 

314. Spoon of beaten copper, with pear-shaped bowl and crook-handle terminating in a 
goose-head. Length 7-12 in. Sk. '29-2,418; Block F'; sq. 94-80’; stratum II, For the pear- 
shaped type of spoon, compare B.M. Cut. of Silver Piatt, fig, 36. and far the goose-headed 
handle, ibid. nos. 128 and no. 306 supra. Cf. p. 182 supra. (PL. 176, no. 314; 184, ft.) 

315. Similar, hut more elaborate design at base and head of handle. Length 7 06 in. 
Sk. *28-1480; Block F'; sq, 86-85'; stratum II. Cf. p. 183 supra. (Pis, 176, no. 315; 184, c.) 

Type d. Double spoons, with smaller bowl at head of handle. This Graeco-Roman 
type is represented by several specimens in the British Museum. As with the 
cochlear, the smaller bowl was probably intended for eating eggs. 

316. Double spoon of beaten copper. Length 8-37 in. ML ‘20-91/2; aq. 63-84'; 2 ft. 6 in. 
below surface. For other objects from the same hoard, cf. p. 215 supra . (PL 176, no, 316 ) 

317. Similar. Length7-3 in. Sk. *26-67; Block J; sq. 14470'; stratum II. Cf. p. 17* supra. 
(PL * 4 .*) 

Type e. With smalt bowl and long shaft , One specimen only of this type has been 
found. It came from the Mohra MpfSdu monastery and is referable to the fifth 
century A.D. 

318. Spoon of beaten copper, with small circular bowl and long, knobbed handle. Length 
8-62 in. Mm. *15-20; at monastery entrance; 8 ft. 6 in. below surface. It resembles a Roman 
patella used for pouring libations. Cf. Ramsay and Lanciani, Manual of Roman Antiq., p. 391 
and fig, 2 (p. 283). Cf, p. 363 (28) supra. (PI. 176, no. 318.) 

Type /. Straining spoon or sifter. Only' one specimen has been found. ! t is from 
the Jauliah monastery and referable, like no. 318, to the fifth century. 

319. Straining-spoon of beaten copper, with perforated bowl. Length 12-62 in. Originally 
fitted with wooden handle. Jti, *16-245, red no. 13; 13 ft. below surface, Cf. p. 385 supra, 
Jaulitin Memoir, PL iHvil,/. (PL 176. no. 319.) 

Class XXII. Incense-burners (nos. 320-2). Cf. ‘Pottery ’, ch. 23, 

Class XX, b ; 1 Iron’, eh. 27, Class XI 

Incense-burners consist of a small shallow bowl resting on three legs, with a 
long horizontal handle on one side. In the earliest example (no. 320) the handle is 
plain with a ring head. In the two later examples the handle takes die form of 
a winged or wingless lion rampant. All are of cast metal. 

320. Three-legged incense-burner of copper (?), with long ring handle riveted to rim. 
Length 10-62 in.; diameter of bowl, 4 in. Sk. '30-216/3; Block C'; sq. 47-48-95'; stratum V. 
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Greek period. From same find as nos. 259 (|,t 7 .), 323. 327. 329, a * 345* tf* 35a, d, (PI. 176, 
no. 320,) 

321. Similar, but with handle in form of homed and winged lion. The bowl rests on three 
legs and is decorated with two concentric beaded circles in relief. The front legs of the lion arc 
riveted to the rim of the bowl; the hack ones rest on a rectangular pedestal. Length 9-25 in 
Sk. *10-439; Block B't aq, 38*88'; stratum IL Cf. p. 194 supra. (Pis. 176, no. 321; 184. k r ) 

322. Handle only of bronze, in form of lion rampant. Length 6-62 in. The animal is a 
vigorous piece of modelling of the Parthian period. The forefeet are pierced with holes for 
riveting to Lhe missing bowl. For the analysis of the bronze, see Analysis Table, p< 568, no. 24, 
Sk. *20 -318; Block B; sq. 29-41*; stratum I Cf, p, 148 (4), (Pb. 176, m>- 322; 184. /.) 

Class XXIII* Standard ineeme*bowts (nos. 323-7, <t). 

Cf. 4 Pottery \ ch. 23, Class XX t <2 

The specific purpose of these small vessels is not altogether certain* though 
there can be little doubt that they were used for incense. In shape* some of them 
resemble the standard offerings-bowls found on Buddhist sites, but they are too 
small to have been used for offerings. They are found only in the Greek, Soaka and 
Parthian strata, and appear to be copied from foreign models. All arc of copper. 
CL Dar. et Sag. v, p, 542, s.v. * Turibultim 1 — Gr. fiviaujTVipiav, 

323. Bowl of copper (?) on an elaborate stand. 575 in, high. The stand, which is round 
above and square at the base, Is supported at each comer by a bird with outspread wings, and 
provided with a broad drooping flange at the point of juncture with the bowl. The upper 
surface of the base is adorned with a spiral-scroll design in relief, and the upper surface of the 
flange with lotus leaves. The howl has vertical sides and projecting rim. Sk, *30-2 tb 2; 
Block C; sq. 47-48 95"; stratum V. The howl was found in the Greek stratum along with a 
number of other objects„ including the spouted vessel (no. 259)* copper incense-burner (no. 320), 
For other objects found m same group, cf, no, 259 and p. 125 mpra. (Pis. 176, no, 323; 184, m.) 

324. Hemispherical bowl on plain circular stand, with conical base. Height 2-87 in. At the 
base of the bowl is a small cup-like projection to fit it more securely to the stand, Sk. *19-1,562; 
Block D'; sep 57-1 ib ; stratum TV* For the shape of this and of no. 326, compare the standard 
stone bowl of Maury a date at S^nchf Marshall and Foucher, The Monuments 0/ Satin hi, 
PL 104, hr Cf. p. 134 supra. (PL 176, no. 324.) 

325. In this example, which dates from the Early 5 aka period, the bowl is cylindrical and 
supported on a narrow' neck, like a modern wine-gkss* above the stand; round the shaft nf the 
stand are three horizontal bunds, and on its base a fretted arch and circle pattern, Height 
8-75 in. Sk, *49-4,614/1; Block C"; sq. 44 96'; stratum IV. (PI. 176* no. 325,) 

32b. GefflfitiBj similar to no, 324, but with square Stepped base* supported at each corner 
by a bird, and the howl itself is deeper and provided with a vertical rim. Height 7-25 in. 
Sk. '27-887; Block Esq. 73 90*; stratum IIL CL p. 185 supra* (PI. 176, no, 326.) 

327, Hemispherical bow l of copper w ith narrow horizontal rim ; shaft of stand round and 
plain’ the base, which b supported on four feet* h pyramidal in shape with triangles fretted 
out of its four sides. Height 3 75 in, Sk, '24-151; Block C; sq + 47-49'; stratum II; first 
ccntuiy a.d, CL p. 149 mpm; A SM (1924b PI. \u t 10. (PI. 176, no. 327.) A fragment of a 
similar stand decorated with fretted circlets was found in the Greek stratum in Sirkap along 
with nos. 259(0,r.), 3 *3* 329, 345> 35 °' 

327* w. Bowl-stand of copper s played out towards the bottom. Round the shaft are three 
horizontal hands and at the base an open fretted design, as in no. 325. Sk. "22-645 r stratum III 

(PL 184,7.) 
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Class XXIV, Inkpots, pens and stili (nos, 328-43) 

It is noteworthy that the Greek words for ink (tiiAou) and pen (kAAomos) 
found their way into Sanskrit, thus corroborating the evidence from Taxila that 
these articles were introduced bv the Greeks. The Sanskrit for ink is meld; for 
pen k alamo. 

With two exceptions (nos. 329, a , 330), one of which comes from the Greek and 
the other from the Early Saka stratum, all the inkpots found at Taxila arc from the 
Saka-Parthian city. Among them, two types are represented: (a) a simple handi-like 
vessel with flat base and with or without a lid; and (A) a wider mouthed, often 
carinated bowl, with a wire handle and sunk lid, in the centre of which is an orifice 
for the pen. For inkpots of earthenware, cf. ch, 23, nos. 142-50. 

Type a. Plain handl-r/w/XT/ vessel with flat base. 

328. Inkpot of cast-copper with half-closed mouth and Hat base, decorated with incised lines 
round middle. Height 1 75 in. Sk. '26-1,026; Block I; sq. 133-53'; stratum D (fl. 17G,no. 338 ) 

329. Similar, with plain body and hole in neck for attachment of lid. Height 2-37 in. 
MJ. 10-91 9; sq. 63-84 ; 2 ft. 6 in. beiow surface, For other objects From same hoard, cf. 
p. 215 supra. (Pj. 176, no. 329.) 

Type b. With wire handle and sunk lid pierced with hole in centre for pen. 

329. a. //ojiJj-shaped inkpot of copper with vertical neck and projecting lugs on rim for 

handle. Damaged. Diam. 3 5 in Sk.'216-6; Block C'; sq. 47-48 95'; stratum V, From same 
find as nos. 259 (<7.0,), 320, 323, 327, 3+5, 350, a. 

330. Bowl-shaped inkput of bromic with plain wire handle attached to rim. Sunk into the 
neck of die vessel and fixed with rivets is .1 flat lid, with hole in centre for the pen. Diam. 3 in. 
Sk. ’r3-i,i2i; Block E; sq. 75-65'; stratum IV, Found with no. 252, <j and near no. 427. Cf. 
A.S.R. (1914), PJ. mu, 5, (PL 176, no. 330.) 

331. Vase-shaped inkpot of copper, with projecting lugs on rim for iron handle, traces of 
which remain. Height 3-87 in. Inside, remains of black ink. Sk.‘28-1,071; Block D'; sq. 55 95'; 
stratum 1 . Cf. p. 190 supra. (PI. 176, no. 331.) 

332. Similar, but shape of standard bowl, with carinated body and made of bronze. Height 
3*37in, Sk. ’13; Block E; stratum II, (PL 176, no. 332.) 

333. Similar, hut shape of carinated bowl, with tube and s tup per in middle of lid and high- 
pinched handle. Diam, 2-3 in. Sk. ’26-2,215; Block Gi >9- 110 5a'; stratum 1 . For other 
objects from same group, see no. 207 supra and p. 168. (Pl, 176, no. 333.) 

334. Similar to preceding, but of copper and with serpentine handle. Diam. 4-5 in. The 
stopper is attached to the handle by means of a short chain. Sk. ‘15-864; Block B; sq. 32 (11'; 
stratum II. (PI. 176, no. 334) 

335. Similar to preceding, with serpentine handle, tube, stopper and chain. Diam. 5-37 in. 
Sk, ’27-177: Block E'; sq. 77-91'; stratum 11 . From same find as no. 365 infra. Cf, p. 184 
supra. [FIs. 176, no, 335; 184. n.) 

336. Similar, w ithout stopper or chain. Height 2*12 in. Sk, '14-1,796; Block E'; sq. 74 76'; 
stratum 11 , Cf. p. 1S5 supra . 

337. Similar to preceding. Diam. 3111. Sk. ’20 -765, a; Block D'; sq. 57-92'; stratum I. 
Cf. p, tqo supra. 

338. Similar, hut of hronre. Height 3-75 in. Sk. ’24-558; Block C; sq. 42-52'; stratum LL 
Cf. p. 149 (2) supra. 

339. Similar, of copper. Diam. 2*5 in. Sk, ’20-99; Block A'; sq. 24-82’; stratum I. 

mt 
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Pens. Only two specimens of metal pens have been found at Taxila, both in the 
Saka-Partfiian city (first century' a.d,). They are made of copper and shaped like 
reed pens with the point divided by a cut, as in the modem nib. This is a reproduc¬ 
tion in metal of the reed pen (xofta^Qs) which the Greeks introduced into India. 

340. Copper pen, shaped like a reed pen. with point divided by a cut; shaft octagonal, 
length 5-81 in. Sk. '*7-1,335; Rlock D'; sq. 66-119'; stratum II, Cf. p, up supra, (PI, 173,1^). 

341. Similar, with round shaft. Length 437 in. Sk. ’14-1,435; Block E; sq. 75*69'; 
stratum HI. Cf. p. 162 (14) supra. (PI. 173, hit.) 

Stilt . Both of the stili described below come from the Bhir Mound and are 
referable to the third century B.c. They are of the familiar classical type, with one 
end pointed for writing on the waxed tablet, the other flat for smoothing the wax 
and erasing the writing. For other stilt, see ‘Bone and Ivory Objects’, eh. 32, 
nos. 69-81. 

342. Copper stilus; one cud sharp-pointed, the other Hat and chisel-shaped. The liar end 
is bent to an angle of about 40'. length 4-5 in. Bm, *21-854; S£ t* 45*130*; stratum tl. 
Cf. p. 107 supra. (PI. 173, jY.) 

343. Similar, but shorter, with flat end slightly curved. Length 2-75 in. Bm. *19-1,042; 
sq. 61-4'; stratum II, (PI. 173, cc.) 

Class XXV. Belts (nos. 344-52) 

Only two bells have been recovered from the Bhir Mound (third century B.c.) 
but there are a considerable number from the earlier and later strata in Sirkap, 
mainly of the first century A.D., and from the Buddhist monasteries of the fifth 
century A.n. Those from the Bhir Mound are small in size and of elongated form 
(nos, 344-5). Of the others, the larger specimens resemble a hemispherical bowl 
inverted, with a ring-handle at the top; the smaller ones assume a variety of simple 
forms. The metal of the bowl is usually bronze {cf. Tables of Analysis, pp. 567-8, 
nos. i i, zo) but several specimens appear to be of more or less pure copper, though 
none of the latter have actually been analysed. The clappers are frequently of iron. 
Cf. ‘ Iron Objects eh. 27, nos, 41-7, and Flinders Petrie, Objects of Daily Use, 
p. 57, nos. 292-305, and PI. l, 

344 - Bril of bronze, with ring-handle at top; clapper mining. Height z*75 in. Bm. ’20- 
L 3 ° 3 » S< 1 ‘ 24 46': stratum IL (PI. 176, no. 344.) 

345 ' Similar, of less elongated form; dapper suspended from ring. Height i - 75 in. 
Bm. 1 19-406; sq. 12*30’; stratum II, (PI. 176, no. 345.) 

345 *°" Similar, with everted rim and horizontal cordon around body. Height 1*75 in, 
Sk, 30-216; Block t’; sq. 47-48*95’; stratum V; second century b.c. From same find as 
nos. 259 ($.t\), 320, 323, 327, 329, a and 350, a. See Fable uf Analysis, p, 567. no. 11. 

346. Similar. Two holes inside for suspension of dapper. Height 2*5 in. Sk, ’14-479; 
Block C'; sq. 45*75’; stratum III. Cf. p. 193 supra. (PL 176, no. 346.) 

347. Similar, but of conical shape. Height 1-62 in. Sk. *12-554; Block G; sq. 114-66'; 
stratum Til. Cf. p. 169 supra. (PI. 176, no, 347.) 

348. Similar, with constricted neck and flared mouth. Height 1*2510. Sk, '26—2,738; 
Block G; sq, 108*55'; stratum II. Cf. p. 169 supra. (PL 176, no. 348,) 

349. Similar, but cup-shaped and of copper. Height 1*25111. Sk. ’26-2,215; -Block G; 
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sq. 110*52'; stratum II; first century a.d, Found in same group as nos, 207, 249, 333, 359 and 
364. For further details, see p. 168 supra. ( 1 * 1 . 176, no. 349.) 

350, «. Six bow I-shaped bells of copper with separate ring-handle at tup and iron clapper 
suspended from ring inside. The bowl is of beaten metal; the handle cast. One of them is 
damaged. Height 2-62-3 hi. Sk. '216-4; Block C'; 47-48-95'; stratum V; second century 

B.c. Other objects in the same group were nos, 259 (</.*,), 320, 323, 327, 329, a, 345, a, 

350,6. Similar. Diam. 6 in. Sk. ’15-63 [; Block A; sq. 19-66'; stratum I. Cf. p, 144(2) 
supra; A.S.R, (1915}, PL ix, 9; first century A.P. (PI. 176, no. 350.) 

351- Similar, of bronze, with vertical sides to howl. Clapper missing. Height 3-37 in. 
Jo. ‘16-231, o; cell 25; fifth century a.d. Cf. p. 385 supra. (PI. 176, no, 351.) 

552. Two small bells of beaten bronze, with mouth almost closed and ball in place of clapper. 
Height 1 06 in. Jn. ’ 16-1, A; front of chapel Cz; fifth century A.D. This form of bell gives 
a lower note for its size than the open ones. Cf. Flinders Petrie, Objects of Daily Use, p. 58, 
nos. 301-2. Cf. p. 384 supra. (PL 176, no. 352.) 

Class XXVI. Keys (nos. 353-6) 

Keys are found only in the Sirkap and later sites, from §aka times onwards. 
No specimens have been found in, the Bhir Mound. They are made of copper, 
bronze and iron. Those of iron are described in * Iron Objects’, ch. 27, Class XV, 
The copper and bronze ones are of a type common in the Graeco-Roman 
world. They consist of a short ring-headed shaft, a piece at the base bent at 
right angles to it, and three or four teeth (Greek =-y6u<ptoi) projecting from the 
latter, or sometimes from the shaft as well. The teeth fitted into corresponding 
sockets in the latch, which could thus be raised and the door opened. These keys 
were not designed like modem ones, to turn in the lock and push the boh home, 
though sucli keys were in use among the Romans. Cf. Flinders Petrie, Tools and 
Weapons, pp, 59, 6o, and PL Lxxir, 205 to, and PJ. lxxvi ; and B.M, Cat, of Bronzes, 
p. Ixv and nee. 2606-68. For other types of keys and key-plates, see * Iron Objects 
Class XV. 

353. Copper key with ring-handJe, square moulded top to shaft, and wards with three 
teeth at tight angles. Length, 1-2510. Sk, ‘29-1,052; 'Sixth Street (west); sq. 66-106'; 
stratum IV. Cf. p. 134 supra. (PI. 176, no. 353.) 

354. Similar, with four teeth. Length a-tain. Sk- ’29-2,157; Block A; sq. 26-43'; 
stratum 111 . Cf. p. 146 supra. (PI. 176, no. 354.) 

355. Similar, of bronze, with five teeth (one on shaft) and more elaborate handle. Length 
2-43 in. Sk. ’24-272; Block B; sq. 34-48'; stratum II. Cf. p. 148 supra. (Pis. 176, no, 355; 
184, 0, 7.} 

356. Similar, with three teeth on wards. Length 1-37 in. Sk. ’27-17; Block K'; 
sq. 169-93'; stratum I. Cf. p. 180 supra. (PI, 176, no. 356.) 

Group D. SURGICAL AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Class XXVI 1 . Surgical ami other instruments (nos. 357-72) 

Decapita tors. The purpose of the curious-looking instruments nos. 357-60 is by 
no means certain, but the accepted view, which the writer does not share, is that 
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they were surgical decapitaturs for use in obstetric operations, Cf. Milne, Surgical 
instruments in Greek and Rumtiti Times, p, j 54, PL L, no. z. They are of two kinds, 
both made of copper. Type a, which is the earlier (third to second century' B.C.), is 
of copper sheeting strengthened with a copper-wire rib on either side. Type b (first 
century A.D.), is of solid metal. Both types have a sharp cutting edge on the inside. 

Type a. From the Ehir Mound only. 

357- Dccapitat«r(f) ] made of copper-sheeting, strengthened with wire ribbing nn either 
side. Cutting edge on inner side. Handle missing. Length 2-12 in. Sin *21-30’ 34, 32-43'; 
stratum f. Cf. p. in supra, (PL 177, no. 357.) 

35S. Similar. Length 2-12 in. Bm, ’19-^628; sq. 12*26'; stratum I. 

Type b. From the Saka-Parthian city in Sir hap. 

359. Dccap itat or (?) of solid copper. Length 712 in. The hook is sharply bevelled to a 
cutting edge on the inside; the handle has a round sltaft ending in a disk head. Sk. '26 -2,215; 
Slock G; sq. 110-32'; stratum 11 . From same group as nos, 207 (g.t?.), 249, 333, ^49. 364, 
(PL. 177, no. 359; 185, £.) 

360. a, b, c. Similar to preceding, but with thicker shaft and slightly shorter. Length 6-5 in. 
Sk, 20—540; Block C ; sq. 40’8 j'; stratum 11 . Two other specimens of the suite type are 
ML 91.4; sq. 63-84'; length bb 2 in,; and Sk. 1,122; Block D'; sq. 64104'; stratum II: 
length 6 44 in. Cf. pp, 193, 215, 190 supra, (Pis. 177, no. 360; 185,/ e, h ,) 

Spatulas. Spatulas were employed for a variety of surgical purposes, particularly 
for the mixing and spreading of ointments, etc. The typical Graeco-Roman spatula 
had a leaf-shaped or oval blade at one end and a bulb at the other. In some of the 
specimens described below, the bulb is replaced by the Indian tumdipada executed 
in flat beaten metal, A number of these instruments have been found in Sirkap, 
at the Dhamiarajika Stupa and on other later sites. They may have been used 
for purposes other than surgical, 

361. Copper spatula with round shaft and tiandipada handle. Length 875 in. The circle of 
the mndipada is not hollowed out. Sk. ’16-146; Block A; sq. 20-59'; stratum IL Cf p 146 
supra, (Pi. 177, no. 361.) 

362. Similar. Length 7 31 in. Sk. ’22-645/11; Block E'; sq. 67113'; stratum II. For other 
objects m same hoard* see no. 267 supra. 

363. Similar, Length 8-3710. Sk. J t2; Trench E35; stratum II. (PI. 185, k) 

364. Similar, with heart-shaped pattern fretted out of blade, Length 8-62 in. Sk. *26-2.215; 
Block G; sq. 1IO-52 ; stratum II. From same group as nos. 207 (9.14}, 249, 333, 349. 359, 

(I 13 , 177 * ROa 3 ^ 4 ; 185* C*) 

365. Similar, but splayed chisel-shaped blade; handle ovoid with headed head. Length 

8 25 in. Sk. 27-177; Block E ; sq. 77-91 ; stratum II. From same find as no. 334 (o.i’.V 
(Fla. 177, no. 365; 185, a,} ii3 lV 


Forceps, 


366. Copper forceps with pointed ends. Length 3*18 in. Sk. * 14-1,366; Block E; sq. 
stratum II. Cf. p. 162, n. 1 supra ; A.SJt. (J914), PL XXIV, 29. (PL *73, mm.) 
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Scale-pans. The small copper scale-pans listed below seem likely to have been 
used for the weighing of medicines. They belong to the Parthian and later periods. 
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367. Hemispherical scale-pan nf copper with two hules for suspension, Diam, 087 m. 
Sk. ‘12; Trench E9; stratum II. (PI. 177, no. 367,) 

36S. Similar, hut Hatter. Diam, 2 in. Dh.' 16 332; T2; 2 ft. below surface. Date uncertain. 
Cf. p, 247 supra. (PI. 177, no. 368.) 

369. Similar, with rim everted, and three holes for suspension , Diam, 3-18 in. Sk. ’27-132; 
Block E'; sq. 77'92': stratum II, Cf, p. 185 supra. (PL 177, no. 3O9.) 

Needles. Only three specimens of copper needles have been recovered. They 
appertain to the period from the third to the first century b,c„ Irv the earliest, 
from the Shir Mound, the eye is unduly large and the head slightly expanded; in 
the later ones, the eye is smaller and there is no visible difference between the head 
and the shaft. 

370. Needle of copper, 3 3 r in. long, with expanded head and cuarse eve. Bill. '21-612; 
sq. i23'9?'; stratum 1 L (PI, 173, ll.) 

371. Similar, with smaller eye and without any marked difference between head and shaft. 
Length 3*87 in. Sk. ’28-319; Block A';sq, i6-88': stratum IV. (PL 173,17.) 

372. Similar to preceding, with very small eye. Length 2 37 in. Sk. '29-2,184; Block A' ; 
sq. 18 93'; stratum IV. (Pis, 173 1 kk; 184.0. 2.) 

Class XXVIII. Tools, hinges, chimps, handles and chains (nos. 373-85) 

Hammers. For i ron hammers, sec 1 Iron Objects eh. 27, Class XXXI, nos. 136-9. 
The copper or bronze hammers described below are small in size and intended 
probably for light metal-work. Some are provided with a single square flat head; 
others with two heads, either rectangular or round. All were found together in the 
Saka-Parthian city in Sirkap. 

373. Single-headed hammer of cnpper(?) h with square Hat head and socket-hole for handle. 
Length T'62 m. Sk, '26-4,429/2; Block K; sq. 189-70'; stratum II. Cf, p, 178™^™. (PI. 177, 
no, 373.) 

374. a-f. Six double-headed hammers of copper varying in length from 2-5 to 3-5 in., with 
socket-holes for handles. Some of the heads are rounded, others rectangular, and Hat, One of 
the square-headed type bears the KharoshthI letter he engraved upon it. From same spot as 
preceding. Stratum LI. (PI, 177, no. 374,) 

Plummet, 

375. Bronze plummet with ringed projection at top for cord. Height 1 -62 in. Bm. ’jt-l,j68; 
sq. 52-125'; stratum 11, For a somewhat similar bronze plumb-bob of the Graeco-Roman 
period from Egypt, cf. Flindera Petrie, Objects 0/ Daily Use, p. 42 and PI. XLVII. 93, and for 
iron plummets of the first century a.d. ( see ‘Iron Objects', nos. 211-13. (PI. 177, no. 375.) 

Blow-pipe, 

376. Blow-pi pc of beaten copper of a type still used, particularly for soldering, by gold¬ 
smiths in India. Length 8-75 in. Sk. '24“737; Block C; sq. 45-44'; stratum III. A section 
missing from the narrow end. Cf, p. T49 (4) supra, (PI, 177, no. 376.) 

Hinges. Cf. 1 Iron Objects \ nos. 177 -9. The copper and hronze hinges date from 
the first century a.d., the iron ones from the fifth century a.d, 

377 - Two pairs of ornamental copper hinges; one damaged. Length 2-37 and r '5 in. 
Sk. '27-517; Block £'; sq. 74-90'; stratum III. Cf, p. 1S5 supra. (PI, 177, no. 377.) 
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378. Ornamental bronze hinge, one half leaf-shaped, the other rectangular. Length 1*62 in. 
5 k. ’1(1-148; Block A; sq, 20-39'; stratum II. Ct p. 146 supra. (PI. 177, no. 378.) 

379. Similar and from same spot as preceding. Length 1*5 in. Sk. '16-147. (J*L [ 77' 
no. 379,) 

Clamps. 

380. Four double-clamps of copper, with two cross-nails in each. Length 1*5 in. 
5 k. ’26-2,703: Block F; sq. 91*48'; stratum IV. Cf. 'Iron Objects', no. 171; pp. 134, t6&, 
n, 1 supra. (PI. 177, no. 380.) 

Loop-handles. 

381. Loop-handle of copper made of broad strip of metal, with two nail-heads adhering, 
Length 2-37 in. 5 k, '15-796; Tibet K’ .sq. 162-105'; stratum [i - Cf, p. 180 supra. (PL *77, 
no. 381.) 

382. Similar with holes for nails. Length 2-37111, Sk. '15-401; Block E; sq. 77-51'; 
stratum I; first century A.D. Cf. p. 162, n. 1 supra, (Pi. 177, no. 382.) 

Chains, 

383. Copper chain with seven Jinks and two terminal rings of the same metal. The links are 
of the figure-of-eight type. Length 15 in, Sk, '14; Trench A50, r; stratum II, 

384. Copper chain with figure-of-eight links. Length 5-56 in. Sk. '20-347; Block B; 
sq. 28-39'; stratum II. (PI. 177, no. 384.) 

385. Similar. Length 3-25 in. Fifth century a.d, jn, ’18-19; 2 » inside niche, 

Cf. p, 385 supra. (Pi. 177, no, 3S5.) 

Class XXIX. Miscellaneous (nos. 386-401) 

386. Copper lamp iu form of lotus cup carried on a serpentine bracket. Fifth century a.d. 
Length 6-25 in. Jn, ’18-20; cell 3; 6 ft, he low surface. Cf. p, 3 85 supra. (PI. 177, no, 386.) 

387. Part of copper and ivory time of Hellenistic pattern (ctuAo?), made of two tapering 
tubes fitted together. Length 3-12 in. Encircling the larger tube is an acanthus leaf, from 
which emerges the forepart of a winged Pegasus admirably executed in ivory. The horse is 
fastened to the lube by a small copper chain attached to its muiith, and passing round its bodv 
above the acanthus leaf is a band of copper. The latter is roughly made and evidently a later 
addition. To make the joint between the two tubes more airtight, a bit of birch bark paper was 
wrapped round the end of the smaller tube, Parthian period, Sk. ’27 -888; Black E'; sq. 73-90'; 
stratum III. Cf. p. 185 n/pra; .- 4 .iS.jft. (1927), p, 63 and PI, xx, 6, 8, (Pis, 177, no, 387; 185, (,) 

388. Capper shield-boss, riveted on. to iron disk. On the face uf the latter are three projecting 
staples for some attachment. Diarn, 3 in. Sk. '29-793; Block B'; sq. 35-89’; stratum IV, 
Cf. ‘Tron’, eh, 27, nos. 93-5 (PI ,165) and ’Silverware 1 , ch. 29, no. 22 (PJ. 187). (Pi. 177, 
no. 388,) 

389. Cupper shield-boss, convex in front, concave behind. Projecting omphalus in centre, 
with strengthening cross-bar at back. Diam. 675 in. MI. ’20-91/6; sq. 63-84'; z ft, 6 in, 
below surface. Cf. p. 215 supra. (PL 177, no. 389.) 

390. Copper wheel uf a toy cart {mricchakatika) with eight spokes. Diam. a-25 in. Bm. '20- 
1,374; sq. 31 * 39 ': stratum I. Cf. 'Terra-cottas’, ch. 24. Class XV. nos. 58Mk>. The toy cart 
was a favourite toy in ancient India and gave its name to one of the best-known plays in Indian 
literature. For specimens of prehistoric date from Mohenjo-daru, Harappii and other places, 
cf. M.I.C. pp. 39, 554-5. Cf. p. 111 supra. 

391. Two-wheeled toy chariot, Size 3-12x2*7510, 5k, ’20-171; Block A’; sq, 27-83'; 
stratum I. This vehicle appears to he a sort of light racing chariot, and is quite different 
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from t h e n T icaJ Indian chariot of this period, as depicted, for example, in the reliefs of 
bzmhi (Marshall and Fouchcr, Monument; of Saiicki, PI. JKIJI). In the ordinary Indian 
char.ot, the car was protected by a high front as well as sides, the back only being open. In 
the Roman racing chariot, there was also a protecting front more or less high, but the sides 
sloped a wav to the rear. In this example from Sirltap, both front and back are open, and the 
sides straight along the top instead of curved or sloping. The pole, too, is strengthened by 
diagonal stays, which are not found in the normal Indian or classical chariots. Whether another 
pole, with a yoke, was intended to be fixed into the small hole at the apex of the stays, or 
whether the chariot was drawn by traces instead of a yoke, is not clear. Possibly this and 
the terra-cotta car no. 60 were foreign types of vehicles introduced by the Parthians. For toy 
carts of Greek and Roman children, cf. I>ar. et Sag. 11, p. 1356, Cf. p. 195 supra. (PI. ,Rr ) 

392. Copper wheel of a toy curt. Diam, i in. Sk. 1,227; Block D’; sq, 53-113’; stratum I 
Cf. p. 190 supra. 

393 - Bronze terminal nf a monk’s staff in the form of a dharmacakra. Height 5-5 in. The 
'' e ^ n ^ 3S spokes, each of which (except the bottom one) terminated on the outside of 

the Idly in a small half-circle nr umbrella instead of the usual ttiratna emblem found in earlier 
examples (c,g Marshall and Foucher, op. tit. PL xvm, a. 1). At the bottom of the dharmacakra 
IS a hollow socket into which the staff fitted. Sk. '27-149; Block E'; sq. 76-84'; stratum l; first 
century A.l>, (PI. 177, no. 393.) 

394. Bronze terminal of staff (?) in form of triangle, with a takra at each comer. Remains 
ol iron stays m-eted to two lower triangles. Height 4*37 in. Jn. ’(6-224; cell 25: fifth 
century a.d. Cf. p. 385 supra. (PI. 177, no. 394.) 

395. Rectangular plate of copper, with swastika design in relief. Size 2-62x2-31 in. For 
swastikas, cf. 'Gold and Silver Jewellery', ch. 30, nos, 85, a-d, Sk. *29-61; Block 1'- 
sq. 12-99 : stratum 111 . Cf. p. 196 supra. (PI. 185, Jt.) 

396. Rectangular plate of copper, with four vine leaves in relief round central circlet, 
[leaded-border between lines, 4-12x3-87 in. Sk. ’20-499; Block A'; sq. 22-81*: stratum II 
Cf. p. 195 supra. (PI, 185, m.) 

397 - Rectangular copper plate with three amorini in relief on waved foreground. The 
kneeling figure in the middle hoidjs uncertain object [ ? flute) in hands. Heads of standing figures 

JJTg* Width I- 5 «* Sk. '22-519/21 Block C'; sq. 47-89'; stratum II. Cf, p. r 93 supra. 
(PJ, inn, a.) 

398, Fragment of bronze corner-piece adorned with winged Eros in relief, supporting 
architrave. Height i-12 in. Sk,’24-480; Block B; sq. 38-45'; stratum II. Cf, p. 148 (5) supra. 
(PI. I85* If,) 

399. Broken sheet of copper embossed with vine leaf. Size 4-12x 3 87 in. Sk_ ’20-499; 
Block A : sq, 22-81'; 3 ft. 3 in. below surface. For vine-leaf motif at Taxiia, cf. nos. 60, 63, 
3 9fi supra, and for an example in metal from Begiam in Afgliaijistan, see J. Hackin, Res. 
Arch, Bcgram, Chantier it (1937), PI. XX. fig. 46. Cf. p, 195 supra. (PI, 185,/) 

400. Copper-sheet of irregular shape embossed with four hearts and flowing design of 
acanthus leaves and stylised lotus flowers. Size 4-12x3-62 in, Sk, ’28-132; Block A’; 

8 T 2 7‘9 2 i stratum II. Cf. p. 195, and for acanthus leaf decoration, cf. no. 90 supra 
(PI. 178, a.) ^ 1 

401, Leaf-shaped pendant of copper, punctured with rows of dote. Possibly an amulet 

for cattle. Height 3-9 in. Dh. ’16-287; Ta; 2 ft, 6 in, helow surface. Early medieval (?) 
Cf. p. 247 supra. ' '' 

Class XXX. Door ornaments (nos. 402-12) 

With one exception (no, 408) the ornaments described below, as well as others 
of the same kind, come from the Buddhist monasteries at Taxila, where they 
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appear to have decorated the doors or lintels in front of the monks’ cells or to have 
been fixed on shafts above theriL They take the form of triratnos, dhtirmacakrus 
and padmas, and are assignable to the fifth century a.d, For door-bosses of iron, 
cf. ch. 27, nos. 157-62, 

402. Triratna of beaten copper with crescent at base pierced with two holes for nails. The 
prongs of the trident unite in three dhannacakras{\). Height 3-25 in. Dh. ’16-278; mon, 
court A; 5 ft. below surface. Cf. 278 supra. (PI. 178, b.) 

403. Similar, but central prong of triratna is prolonged and alone surmounted by wheel, 
Height 687 in. Mm. '15-244; outside monastery on north, Cf. p. 363 (29). (PI. 178, c.) 

404. Triratna of copper surmounted by cross with three dharmacakras. On the back are 
three sockets for attachment to shaft. Height 17-5 in. Chir Tope B (Akhaurf), chapel 1. 
Cf. p. 317 supra. 

405. Similar, with two sockets on the back for shaft. Height 8-5 in. Kn, ‘31-339; court F; 
cell 7. Cf. p. 336 supra. (PI. 178, e.) 

406. Pfiarmaeakra of beaten copper with hole at centre. Diam. 4-37 in. Jn. ‘16-301, c; 
cell 3. Cf ,Ju, Mem , pp, 53-6. Cf. p. 385 supra. (PI. 178, r.) 

407. Similar. Diam. 2*37 in. Pip pah ’21-147; debris. Cf. p. 367 supra. (PI. 178, A.) 

408. Lotus of copper repousse with raised centre and curved leaves. Diam. 5 in. Sk. *16- 
278; Block E'; sq. 7978'; stratum II. CF. p. 185 mpra. (PI. 178,/) 

409. Similar, but riveted on to a thin flat copper rod and of rougher workmanship. Diam, 
3 62 in. Gr. ’27-136; D-raom 5; 2 ft. below surface. Cf. p. 347 supra. 

410. Cup-like rosette of copper with five leaves. Trace of iron nail at centre. Diam. 3 in. 
JtL ’16-331, c; cell 25. Cf. p. 385 supra, Jn. Mem . pp. 53-7. (PI. 178, d.) 

411. Similar, from same monastery, cell 29. Diam. 3-25 in. 

412. Copper lotus, w ith eight petals in high relief and tips of others in lower relief behind. 
Disun 11-75 in. Kn. ‘31-136; A31; 4 ft, below surface. 

Class XXXI. Finals of votive 5 lupus {nos. 413 16) 

413. Copper finial with three flat, disk-like umbrellas. Height 2-19 in. Sk. *21-91; 
stratum II, 

414. Staff [yaskfi) and umbrellas (chatravati) of beaten copper belonging to a votive stupa. 
Between the capital of the staff and the umbrellas was a hollow sphere made in two pieces, 
intended probably for the reception of a relic. Height 17 in, Jn, *16-224. a i cell 1 ft 4 fo- 
below surface. Fifth century a.d, Cf. p. 385 supra. (PL 178, A.) 

415. Copper linial, plated with gold. Height 4-62 in. At the top is a crescent surmounted 
by three circles (dhartwiuiltra), one of which is missing. At the bottom is a hollow socket 
intended to take a tenon. Dh. *17-141; mon, court A; 5 ft. 1 in, below surface. Date uncertain, 
Cf. p. 278 supra. (PL 178,/.) 

416. Copper linial, without umbrellas or symbols. Height 3-5 in. jn. ‘16-300, A; celt 3; 
15 ft. below surface. Fifth century a.d. CF, p, 385 supra. (PI. 1 78, g.) 


Group E. FIGURINES 

Class XXXII. Figurines, etc, (no®. 417-30) 

Metal figurines, whether in the round or in relief, arc surprisingly rare at Taxila. 
Many of the larger statues which stood in the monastery chapels may have been 
made of copper or bronze, as well as of terra-cotta and clay, but none such have 
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survived; and of smaller figurines, eleven only have been found in Sirkap, one at 
the Dharmarajika Stupa and one at Jaulian. From the Lihir Mound there is not 
a single specimen. 

As to technique, all the figurines with the exception of no. 420, which is of thin 
repousse metal, have been solid-east in open or piece-moulds. The earliest among 
them is the camel relief (no. 427) which dates from the first century b,c, ; the others 
are of the first century a.d, or later. 

A. Graeco-Roman Types. 

417. Bronze statuette of the Egyptian child-god Harpocnitea (Homs), child of Isis and 
Osiris. Height 510. Cast solid, probably in a piece-mould. Sk. '13-194/21; Block E; 
sq. 77-66’;; stratum II. Cf, p. 159. The child-god stands with heels almost toother, wearing 
a long sleeveless tunic, which reaches to his ankles and leaves the left shoulder bare. His right 
forefinger is raised towards his lips—a gesture which the Greeks and Romans interpreted as 
enjoining silence upon his votaries, who wens forbidden to speak of the mysteries revealed to 
them, but which in reality was nothing more than a gesture of childhood. In his left hand he 
held some object which has disappeared—probably a lotus, symbol of resurrection, or else 
a cornucopia, symbol of that fruitfulness of nature which he personified. His hair, which is 
waved from die centre, falls in a long tress on his right shoulder. On his head he wears the 
Egyptian crowns of the North and South. The statuette is a characteristic Graeco-Roman work 
of the first century a.d, or thereabouts, and may have come from Alexandria, where the cult 
of Harpocrates was centred, though such statuettes appear to have been made in many parts 
of the Graeco-Roman world. Cf. A.S.ft. (1912), PL SX, /. hafaye, Mistake dti cuke del divinites 
d'AIexandrie, Cat. nos, 15, (6. 65, 66, 68, 7*, 74, 78, 102, 103, 112, 154, 155, 157, 217, 224, 
229: Dar. et Sag, s.v. 'Harpocrates’. For Harpocrates with cornucopia, cf. Schreiber, 
Alexandnnhche Toreutik, Tat 3, b , 4. (PI. 186, e.) 

418. Figure of Aphrodite in solid bronze relief. Height 1*68 in. Sk. '19-1,316; Block B’; 
sq. 29-88’; stratum II. The goddess is standing tin a lotus, clad in a himation only, which falls 
from the left shoulder over the legs, leasing the body bare. Her left foot is drawn back, the 
weight resting on the right leg; her right hand rests on her hip, her left is raised to the shoulder 
grasping die top of the drapery. From the signs of attachment at the hack, the figure appears 
to have been used as an embkma (Gr. iupAqua) on a vase or other object. Cf. p. 194 iitpra, 
(FI. 186, b.) 

419. Copper relief of winged Eros, or possibly of Harpocrates in the guise of Eras, standing 
on a lotus. The god wears a cloak falling in folds from the shoulders and carries an uncertain 
object, perhaps a dove, in his left arm. The metal has been cast solid in an open mould. The 
figure probably screed as an embtemei. Height 1*75 in. Sk. *22-933, a\ Block C; sq. 49 ‘® 9 ' : 
stratum II. Cf. p. 193 supra, (PL 186, c.) 

420. Medallion of copper repousse. Within wreath, bust with right hand raised holding a 
flower. Wears tunic fastened with pin on left shoulder. The technique is rough but the design, 
including the treatment of the wreath in different patterns, is typically Graeco-Roman. 
Diam. 2-31 in. Sk. ’28-1311 Block A’; sq, 25-90’; stratum II. Cf. p. 195 supra, (PL 172, «,) 

B. Indian and quasi-Indian. 

421. Copper figurine of woman in alto rilievo. Height 3 25 in. Sk. ’24-1,670; Block K; 
sq. 154-68’; stratum I. She is standing with Iter left foot drawn back, her weight resting on the 
right leg. With her left hand she holds the shaft of a spear or staff; her right hand fiesis on her 
hip. Her dress consists of pyjamas and tunic reaching almost to the knees and confined by 
a knotted band at the waist. For ornaments, she wears a beaded girdle round her hips, a 
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necklace, armlets and bangles. Her hair is combed from the centre over the ears and decked 
util with floral ornaments. The costume is similar to that still worn in the North-West, and the 
ornaments also are typically Indian, but the pose is evidently copied from a classical type, 
possibly that of the warrior Aphrodite, Whether the figure is human or divine is uncertain. 
The relief is solid-cast and, like nos. 418 and 419, appears to have served as an embtema. 
Cf. p. 177 supra, (PL 186, if.) 

422. Male figure of copper in the round. Height 4-25 in. Sk, '27-2951 Block E'; aq. 74-go'; 
stratum il, Tlie figure stands in a stiff frontal pose, with hands resting on hips, and is dad in 
a garment that passes over the left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder hare. He wears a high 
head-dress and necklace, and in either hand carries an uncertain object. For a statuette of the 
first century A.D., its style is surprising, From the narrow waist, broad hips and stiff legs, il 
might be thought to belong to the medieval rather than the Parthian period; and the peculiar 
high head-dress, though not without parallels even before the first century A.D., is suggestive 
of a later date. Whether the figure represents 2 Bodliisattva, ur one of the Brahmanic deities— 
possibly Vishnu or Surra—must, in the absence of more specific derails, be left to conjecture. 
Cf. p. 185 supra. (PI, ) 86, /,) 

423. Statuette of copper in relief, depicting Maitreya seated cross-legged on pedestal, with 
right hand raised in the ahhaya-mudrti and left liand holding flask, Height 2-87 in. The 
Bodhisattva wears a necklace and his hair is disposed in conventional ringlets somewhat 
resembling a wreath, At the back are three nails for attachment, From its style the statuette 
appears to be a work of the fifth century a.d. From Chir Tope B (Akhauti), F18; Dh. ’21-874. 
Cf. p. 317 supra. (PL 186.5.) 

424. Solid bronze relief of the Buddha or Bodhisattva in the dhyuna-mudrii. Height 3-61 in. 
The figure wears a moustache and is clad in the usual sangMft covering both shoulders. Near 
the navel is a round hole, like the one in die seated stucco image on the main stQpa at Jaulian 
(^.r., p, 372), Crude work of the fifth Century a.d. jn. ’16-249; cell 21. Cf. p. 385 supra, 
(PL tS6. h.) 

425. Bronze statuette of standing male figure, holding staff in right hand, and left hand on 
hip. Wears sleeved tunic (r), girdle tied in front, necklace, ear-pendants and hat. Metal solid 
cast in the round. Crude local workmanship of first century A.D. Height 3*5 in. Sk. '29-59; 
Block 1 st], to>9&'; stratum HI. Cf. p. 196 supra. (PI, 186,1.) 

426. Copper statuette of female figure in the round, with hair in two plaits at back. Height 
2*5 in. Sk. '13-303; Seventh Street (east); sq. 80-65'; stratum II, Crude local workmanship 
of first century a.d, Cf. A.S.R, (1912), PI. xxiv, e, 3. (PL 1S5, fl.) 

427. Bronze relief of seated Banxian camel. Incuse depression for enamel inlay. A well 
modelled piece of the Saka period. Length 3*5 in. Sk. ‘14-1,405; Block E; sq. 77 66' ; 
stratum IV, Cf. p. 134 supra. (PI. 1S5, j„) 

428. Bronze figure of cock, sol id-cast in the round. Hough local workmanship, Pirn 
century a.d. Height 3-25 in. Sk. ’30-159; Block I; sq. 137-51'; stratum 11 . Cf. p. 170 supra. 
(PI. 185, o.) 

429. Copper figure of humped bull, solid-cast in the round. The metal is much corroded. 
Height 2*62 in. Sk. *24-596; Block B; sq, 34-51 1 : stratum III, Cf, p. 148 supra. (PL 185,^.) 

430. Hand and wrist of copper statuette, hulding bud between first finger and thumb. 
Bracelets on wrist, Date uncertain. Length 1*75 in. Dh. '15-693; Ta; 2 ft, below surface. 
(PL 185, r.) 






Chapter 29. SILVERWARE 

S i LVER was a metal not easily procurable in the Panjab. Even to-day India 
yields very little of it; anti die Panjab none at all. It is found in association 
with gold in the Kolar mines in die Mysore and at Allantapur in Madras; 
but diose are the only mines dial are now worked. 1 There are other localities, 
it is true, in Bihar and Orissa as well as in die Central Provinces and Central India, 
and even in the ICulu valley of the Panjab, where silver occurs in association with 
lead, but nowadays the yield of silver from this lead-ore is too small to make its 
extraction a paying proposition, and it is doubtful if it could ever have been bcttei - 
paying in antiquity, when the processes of extraction were more primitive. Outside 
India, however, there were well-known silver mines near the head of the PanjshTr 
valley in the Hindu Kush and others near Herat, while in Southern Afghanistan 
there were rich deposits of argentiferous lead ore from which silver could also be 
obtained.* 

So far as Taxila was concerned, nearly all the silver that has been found there, 
apart from the coined metal, comes from the Parthian city oi Sirkap, and inas¬ 
much as the Parthian* were in possession of a large part of Afghanistan, including 
the Kabul and Kandahar areas, there can be little doubt that they obtained their 
main supply of silver from that part of the world. Some of the Parthian silverware, 
however, appears to have been imported from the West; lor the author of the 
Petiplus of the Erythrteim Sea tells U3 that silver and gold plate was imported into 
the Parthian dominions in India by way of Barbancutn at the mouth of the Indus, 
whence it was taken up the river to the capital of Sakadvipa at Minnagara, and we 
may be sure drat some of the merchandise which reached Uarbaricum by the sea 
route from the Mediterranean found its way farther up the Indus to Taxila. Nor 
can there be much doubt that merchandise of a like kind w-as imported into the 
North-West by way ot one or other of the great trade routes from Western 
Ast-El 

The Parthians, as I have frequendy observed, had a great partiality for any¬ 
thing that smacked of Greek or Graeco-Roman culture, and one has but to glance 
at these silver objects (Pis. 187-9)to perceive how uncommonly Hellenistic in form 
many of them are, and what a ready sale they were likely to command among the 
Parthian residents at Taxila, particularly such articles as the askos (no. 2), the 
phinlai mesomphaloi (nos. 10, fl-r), the spoons (nos. 16, 17) or the Dionysus head 

A feature, moreover, of this silverware, as well as of the silver ornaments 
described in chapter 30, diat might tempt us, at first sight, to assign some of it to 

* Cf. j \U.C. u. p. 675. 8 iUd. p. 677. 
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a foreign, source, is the marked disparity that exists in the quality of its workman¬ 
ship—those pieces which are of Indian design betraying an obvious inferiority to 
those which are of foreign design. We must beware, however, of allowing this 
difference of workmanship to mislead us on tills point. For it is to be observed 
that among the articles of nun-Indian design and of very' superior workmanship 
are to be reckoned the fine fluted goblets 110s. 5, u-c, that these goblets are 
neither of Greek nor Graeco-Roman but of Parthian pattern, and that they could 
not therefore have been imported from the Mediterranean coasts, though they 
might have been imported from Parthiaitself. This observation applies also, though 
less manifestly, to the askos and the pkialai meaomphaioi ; for although both types 
of vessels arc classical, they nevertheless exhibit features which point to their having 
been manufactured locally, the askos having a high trumpet base, which is found 
neither in Hellenistic nor in Graeoo-Roman examples of this type of vessel, while 
the phi aim betray a stylisation which distinguishes them at once from their 
Hellenistic prototypes. 

Taking everything, indeed, into consideration, it seems likely that most of this 
silverware was made locally in Taxi la or at any rate in the North-West of India, 
and that, whatever disparity there k in its workmanship nr difference in its design, 
is due simply to the varying abilities of the craftsmen employed. Some of these 
craftsmen belonged, no doubt, to the local population of Hazara, but we may well 
believe that the Parthians found it necessary to import others from Parthia proper 
or from \ avails countries in the West, partly because of their own particular 
predilection for Hellenistic art, which had sunk to a very low' ebb under their §aka 
predecessors, partly because of the general dearth of craftsmen in the newly 
conquered territories, many of whom may, as so often happened, have been killed 
off or driven away from Taxi!a by the Parthian conquest. Be this, however, as it 
may, there is abundant evidence to show that bt the first century a.d, there must 
have been at 1 axil a many craftsmen well trained in Hellenistic traditions, some of 
whom were no doubt just as competent to work in gold or silver or copper, as 
others were in terra-cotta or stucco. 

As already narrated in chapter 5, a number of the silver pieces described below 
belonged to a hoard which, in addition to this silver plate, comprised manv articles 
of gold and silver jewellery. This hoard was found beneath the floor of a house 
immediately at the back of the apsidal temple D in Sirkap; and my first impres¬ 
sion was that the articles contained in it had probably formed part of a temple 
treasure hastily hidden in this most convenient spot, when die city was sacked by 
the Rushans. On further reflexion, however, and with a more extended knowledge 
of the gold and silverwork of the Parthians, I now' incline to believe that the 
numerous girdles, necklaces, bangles, ear-pendants, ear-rings, hair-pins and the 
like were the ordinary personal belongings of private citizens, and that the other 
silver objects with them were everyday household utensils, unconnected with any 
temple worship. 

1 his question of ownership is of some import in connexion with the short 
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inscriptions engraved on sis of the pieces (nos. z, 7, 10, it, 13, 19), all of which, 
except no. n t come from the particular hoard alluded to above. Had this silver¬ 
ware been temple property, it would have been natural to suppose that the persons 
mentioned in the inscriptions, whose names are given in the genitive case, had 
presented the pieces to the temple; and it is hi this sense that the inscriptions have 
been translated by Prof. Sten Konow, the editor of Vol. II of the Corpus i/iscrip - 
t if mum lndiearum. On the other hand, if the pieces were ordinary household 
utensils, then the persons named were not die donors but simply the owners of the 
vessels, who had their names engraved on them, just as we know the Romans were 
accustomed to do, adding on occasion the date or the price paid for the articles or 
the weight. 1 

The last-mentioned item is of particular interest in connexion with the currency 
and prevailing price of silver at the time. Three of the inscriptions give the value 
of die vessels in Greek staters, drachms and obols. : In no. 10 it is 30 staters, 
z drachms; in no. 11 it is 11 staters, 2 drachms, and 2 obols, and in no, 13 
20 staters. 1 drachm. Now in the Attic currency, which was that in use throughout 
the old Seleucid Empire (together with Macedonia, Pcrgamum and Asia Minor 
generally), and had been adopted by the Bactrian Greeks. Sakas and Parthians, 
6 obols went to die drachm, and 2 drachms to the stater or didrachm, other 
denominations being the tetradrachm, equivalent to 2 staters, the hemidraehm, 
diobol and hemiobol. In the In do-Parthian currency, however, it is evident that 


□alumina- 
lions an he,al 
currency 


T Fo r cliaracieristic examples, cf. B.M. Cat, of Silver Plate (by H. JL Wall cm, 1921), pp. 32, 33, 

36,43. 

1 Dr John Allan is inclined to Interpret these inscriptions as giving the weight rather than the value 
of the silver pieces. He drinks thnl tile coins referred to were Parthian, not local InJo-Parthmn 
denominations, the slater being in reality the Parthian telradraclim, with a weight varying from about 
228 gr. tn n». n to 250 gr. in no. to and gr. in no. 13, and die drachm, which was one-quarter 
of the tetradrachm, varying in the same ratio, But apart from this wide discrepancy in the weights, 
I find it hard to believe that the people of Taxila, albeit under Parthian rule, were in the liabii of 
going foreign standards of weight based on the FarthLin tctradraclim, to which they gave the name of 
staler* though there b no evidence dial that name was used in Parthia itself. Surely it is more reason¬ 
able to suppose that the terms 4 stater 1 , -drachm" and + obof referred to their own local coinage. 
Another difficulty is that in the middle of the first century A.D.* the period to which these silver pieces 
helnng, the Parthian tetradrachm rarely exceeded 2*5gr. in weight and was generally much lighter 
(cf. Wroth, B.M* Cat. Coin* of Parihia, pp. kv and 161 sqq.). In support of Ids view Dr Allan cites 
several pieces of silver plate in the British Museum with Roman inscriptions giving the owners" names 
and the weights of the pieces, e g. H(em) I(uli) F(clids). p* vi. s(emis); Aurdhni a(«nii) u(nd4c)* 11 
(cf. Willem, afl. eit k pp. 36* 43). It should be noted* however, that in these inscriptions the 
weights are specified in the recognised measures of weight, not in the currency denominations, 
and their evidence k such as it is, might be taken to militate Against rather than to favour 
Dr Allan's view. Dr Allan also cites an inscription (no. 702 on p. 264J in Rapson + s Kharmhfkt 
Inscription^' which gives the items # Ginger 1 drachm \ 'Pepper 4 staters\ But there is nothing here 
to show that it is the weight rather titan the value of the articles which is specified. When we write 
* Ginger W/ or 1 Pepper 11/ it is their price, not their weight, that we are denoting, 1 lad the owners of 
these silver vessels wished to record their weights, they would naturally liavc recorded them in the 
ordinary weights then in use at Tflxik, which* as I have shown in chapter 35, were based on the 
age-old unit of r h 53 gr. tr., and were altogether more accurate and uniform than the Parthian or 
Jndo-Parthian coinages. 
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there must have been more than 2 drachms to the stater; otherwise the value in 
inscription 10 would have been given as 31 staters, instead of 30 staters, 2 drachms, 
and in inscription 11 it would have been given as 12 staters, 2 obols, How many 
drachms actually went to the Indo-Parthian stater is dear from the current coins 
themselves, among which we find only two denominations to which the name of 
stater and drachm could have been applied: the former a coin containing 148 gr, or 
thereabouts of (base) silver, and the latter a coin containing about 37 gr. In the 
original Attic standard the stater had contained somewhat less metal, viz.: 134‘4 gr., 
the drachm 67*2 gr., and the obol 11-2 gr. Thus we see that, while there had been 
little change in the metal value of the stater, the word drachm had come to be 
applied to a coin equivalent in weight to a quarter of the stater, which the Greeks 
would have called a hemidrachm. The obol at this time may Irave been the common 
copper coin with a diameter of approximately 0 85 in. and a weight of about 
1 55 K r - 

Another fact that also becomes clear is that the face value of the silver denomi¬ 
nations was considerably in excess uf the amount of silver they contained. The 
present weight of no. to is 7505-3 gr. and, allowing for wear and tear, its original 
weight must have been approximately 7600 gr., which works out at 249'18 gr. (say, 
250 gr.) to the stater. Of no. 11 the present weight is 2603-7 an d the original 
weight about 2640 gr., which works out at approximately 228 gr. to the stater. Of 
no, 13 the present weight is 537S gr. and the original weight about 5400 gr., 
working out at 266 gr. to the stater. Thus the average value of plainly worked 
silver at that time appears to have been about 248 gr, to the stater; and if we set 
down the cost of workmanship at from 15 to 20 %, which is what silversmiths 
generally charge in the bazaars to-day, 1 we arrive at something approaching 300 gr, 
to the stater for the price of the metal, which is double the amount contained in the 
average current stater of 148 gr.; and this, of course, takes no account of the 
further depreciation due to debasement of the silver itself, which in the reign of 
Gondopliares, to which these vessels belong, was very great. 

The technical processes employed for this silverwork art* the same as those 
employed for gold and copperwork. These are fully described on pp, 572 ff., 582 If, 
and 617 ff. and need not be again repeated. It should be remarked, however, that 
the finest examples we possess at Taxi I a of metal repousse work (Gr. Suttoiotikt)) 
arc the Dionysus head no. 21, and the two paterae nos. 14, a, b. Of these, the 
Dionysus head was first beaten out by hand with a hammer and then finished off 
with finer tools instead of being fashioned on a die or pressed into a mould like the 
gold reliefs nos. 96-9. The paterae, on the other hand, were first stamped out or 
fashioned in a mould and afterwards worked over with graving and other tools 
before being encrusted with gems or paste. 

All the forty-two pieces of silverware listed below appear to date from the 
Parthian period, and with two exceptions were found in the late Saka-Parthian 
strata II and III. The two exceptions are nos, 11 and 12,/, which were buried 
* For the price m 1784, cf. Memoirs of William Hickey, in, p. 242. 
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deeper than the rest in the Early Saka stratum IV. The deposits in which the 
various pieces were found were as follows : 

Block D. Deposit Sk. 26-4,081. Nos. i. 2, 4. a, b, 5, a-c, 7, a-e, 8, a-c , 

9, a, 6, io, a, 12, a-c, >3, 17, a, b , 18, 19. 20, a, b. 

Block E. Deposit A - Sk, ’30-382. Nos. 6, 15. 

Deposit B-Sk. ’13-194. Nos. 16, 21. 22. 

Block D'. Deposit D-Sk, *29-1,362. Nos. it, 12,/. 

Deposit E = Sk, '19-933. Nos. 14, a. b. 

Block F\ Deposit Sk. ’29-2,278. No. 3. 

Block G’. Deposit Sk. "28-2,068. Nos. 10, A, c. 

Class I. Jugs (nos, t, 2} 

Type a r 

1. Sk. ’26-4,081/14; Block D; sq. 58-47'; str;iiiiiTi 111 . For the details of the hoard in which 
this jug and nus. 2, 4, 5, 7-10, 12, 13, 17-20 were found, see supra, pp, 156-7. Plain jug of 
stiver with Bat-bottom, dared mouth and small ring-handle attached to the neck. Height 5 in. 
Cf. p. 156 (16) supra; and for handled jugs, ’ Pottery \ ch, 23, Clasp XIII; ’ Copper and Bronze , 
ch. 18. Class XIII. (Pla. 187, no. 1; r88, no, r.) 

Type b: 

2. St ’26-4,081/13. From same hoard as no. 1 Silver askos with trumpet base and 

handle of knotted wire terminating in vine leaves. Length 7-87 in. The handle is attached by 
rivets. Inscription in Kharoshthl round tieek; Ka 100 20 20 20 20 10 1 Makaraja{bhrata 
Manigiilti) ref putrasa Jihomkasa Chukhsasa Kshatrupasa = ‘ Year 191. Of Jihonika, the Satrap 
of Chukhsa, son of (Mapigula, brother) of the Great King.' Cf. p. 156 {17) supra. 

The form is typical of the Brat century B.e. to first century A.t>. work. Cf. Spinazzok, Arti 
decoratm di Pnmpei, PI. 277, and (in enamelled pottery} Brit. Mus. KtJ and K26, For vine 
ornament on silver wine vessels, cf. Schreihcr, Alexandnnischc Toreutift, figs. 119—22. Ihe 
trumpet base appears to be a local peculiarity (cf. the bowls nos. 8, a-c infra), but it occurs in 
Sasanian metalwork, probably derived from Parthian and perhaps ultimately from Achsememd 
prototypes. Cf, Sam, Kunst rfes alien Persieti , Pis, exx, cxxvm, CXXXV, etc. The genitive 
JUionikasa La prohably to be understood in an absolute sense, as implying that the date was 
’during the reign of jihonika (Zeicmises), but it may be possessive, implying, as in nos, 7, id, 
etc,, that the askos was the property of Jihonika. Cf- A.S.R. (1926), PI. xxvn, 1 and p. 114, 
no. 3; and for inscription, C-U. U, pt. I, p. 8a. and PJ. xvi, a, A, c, d. For inscriptions on 
Graeco-Roman silverware, cf. Schreiner, op. eit. pp. 380-400. (Pis. 187, no. 2; 188, no. 2.) 

Class II. Aryballoi or scent-flasks (nos. 3, 4). Cf. ‘Pottery 1 , ch, 23, Class UL; 
‘Stone*, ch. 25, Class XII; ‘Copper and Bronze’, ch. 28, Class VI 

3. Sk, *29-2,278/1; Block F'; sq. 96-81'; stratum II. Lnng-necked scent-flasks or aryballoi 
of silver, provided with a lid. Height 475 in. The lid is fastened to a ring round the neck by 
means of a chain, some of the links of which are missing. The bottom is decorated with incised 
concentric circles. For this and other articles found with it in Block F', see p, 182 supra. 
(Pis, 187, no, 3; 188, no, 3.) 

4. a, b, Sk. ’26-4,081/17. From Mmc 11011,(1 35 no> 1 C? ip )- l wQ aryhalhi of silver: height 
2-5 in. The lids arc attached to the neck by a chain and ring. Cf, p. 157 (18) supra; A.S.R, 
(1926). p, 114, no. 4 and PI. xsvii, 2. (Ph, 187, no. 4; 188, no, 4,) 
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Class IIL Goblets (nu. 5, a-c). Cf. ‘Pottery 1 , efa. 23, Class XIV, c ; 1 Stone \ 
ch* 25, Class XIII; 'Copper and Bronze\ ch* 28* Class XIV 

5* Sk'ifi^oSt 15. From &ame hoard as nu. t Three silver goblets with car mated 
and fluted bodies. Heights S r 2 5 * an d 7 m- Cf. p. 157 (19) supra. 

Many example* of tlii> type of goblet, made of cupper T brunze* and canbenwiire, have been 
found at Taxila, (*Copper and Bronze', nos. 272, 273, PL 174: 1 Pottery T , no. 91, PL 124.) The 
shape may have been affected by the Hellenistic karrtharos, though without the handles; but it 
seems rather to have been derived from the prehistoric earthenware beaker with pointed bottom. 

In ah these metal goblets the bases are much ton .small for the size and weight of the vessel. 
Seemingly, the beverage was meant to he drunk ai one draught. For the horizontal fluting, 
cf. the gold bowl from the Oxus treasure figured in Dalton, The Treasure of the Qyut, no> 17, 
PS. vn, and the rhyton from Hrzinjan in Armenia (ibid* no. 178, PL xsuj. (Pis. 187, no. 5, a t b; 
ifiS, no. j, «j, A.) 

Class IV. Howls and cups (nos + 6—gj* Cf. 'Pottery 1 , ch. 23, Class XV, d\ 

4 Stone', etc 25, Class X- * Copper and Bronze 1 , cbn 2 & r Class XII 

'Type a. Bowls with rounded bottom and with or without flared mouths. 

hr Sk. *30-382/1; Block E; sq. 67 66'; stratum HI, From same find as ru>* 15 infra* 
Silver bowl with round bottom, flared mouth and cordon moulding round middle. Diam. 
4 56 in. Thick metal. For the shape* cf, 4 Pottery \ nos, 105, 106; Dalton, The Treasure uf 
the Oxus, no. 18 (p. Si) and no. 180 (p T no) and Campte Rendu (1880), p. 223; Atlas, FI. m i 
fig, 5 T See also p. 162, nos, iq 3 20 supra- (PL 187, no, 6.) 

7, a-e h Sk H *26-4,081 24. From same hoard as no. 1 Five shallow bowls of silver with 

round bottoms. Two of them bear the same inscription in KIiaroshthL viz.: Theutaras(y)a 
Thavaraputras{y)ii = 'Of Theodomfi, the son of Thavara/ Cf. p, T57 (20) supra; CJ-T U f pt, i, 
p. 97 (nos. i, 2) and PL m p nos. i r 2; AJiJt- (1926^ p, 115, non 13, (Pis. 187, no. 7, a k h; 
i88 p no. 7, a, L) 

Type 6. Bomb with lore standard bases. Of the Greek kylix pattern, but without 
handles. 

8 t ff-c. Sk. *26-4,081''23; stratum III. From same hoard as no H t (fl.rc.). Three circular 
silver bowls with shallow trumpet base soldered to bottom. Diam. 7*73 and 7-87 in. Cl p. 137 
(21) supra; A,S*R< (1926), p. 115, no. 11; PL xxvil t 9, (Pis. 187, no. 8; 1S8* no. 8.) 

9, a, b. SL '26—4,081.26; stratum 111 . From same hoard as no. 1 (£+£*)» Two silver cups 
with shallow base. Diam. 3^87 in. Cf. p. 137 (22) supra; AJtJt r (1926), p, 114, no + 6 and 
PL mn ( 4. (Pis. 187, no. 9; i88 t no. g r ) 

C lass V. Dishes and plates (nos. 10-12). Cf. 1 Pottery \ ch. 23. Class XVI; * Stone 
ch. 25, Classes VII, VIII; 'Copper and Bronze’, eh, 28, Class XVII 

10. Sk. ’26-4,081,' 3 1. From same hoard as no. 1 {fl.t 1 .}. Round silver dish with raised boss 
in centre, terminating in knob and surrounded by sin incised concentric circles. Diam. 8*75 in,; 
weight 7505-3 gr. Inscription in KharushthT on body: Mimjukritwa sa 20 10 tlka 2 ='(Pro¬ 
perty') of MLmjukrita: jo staters, 2 drachms,’ Cf. p. 157 (23) mpra. This vessel is a much 
stylised version of tile familiar Greek phiale nietumphalos, which was most popular in die third 
and second centuries b.c, Two similar dishes of silver (10, A, c) were found in Block G', 
House III in SirkapfSk. ’28-2,1368; sq, ioi -86’; diam. 12-5 and 12-75 respectively)along with 
a coin of Zctoniscs, but without any inscription. Cf. A.S R. (1928), p. 58, no. 71 and PI. xxtl, 6. 
Three similar dishes of copper, and others of (erxii-euttu and stone have also been unearthed on 
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the same site. CL 'Copper and Bronze\ ch. lB w no. 2S9; 1 Pottery\ ch. 23, no. 109: and 
1 Stone Objects \ ch. 25* not. 39,40. Set, ASM* (1926), p. 1 1 j t no. 12 and PL xxm, 10; and, for 
the inscriptions, C././. vd. u 4 pt + i, pp. 99 (4) and PL six-4, (Pis. 187, no, 10; e 8B, no, 10.) 

Ti. 5 k. '-9-1,362/4; Block O'; sq. 62-113'; stratum HI. Silver saucer with Hat base, 
carinated sides and everted rim. Diam, 6-12 in.; weight 2603*7 gr,* on base, concentric 
countersunk circles and between them inscription in KharashthL Alpatmrmam stmtegma Sa 10. 
i. Dm 2, O 2. — J Of Aipavarma p the sirategus. 11 staters, 2 drachms, 2 obols.* For die ska pc y 
cf. Potter}'’, 110. 107, Aspavanm^ son nf Indravarma, was *Ttrategos* during the reigns of 
Azes 11 and Gondopharea. He was succeeded by his " nephew' 1 Sasas, hut not in the office of 
stratrgo j r I he title strategos wa_s inherited by the SjIues and Parthi.m- from the Sekucid Empire. 
W hat precisely the title implied is uncertain. In the Cambridge History of India it is translated 
+ commaiidejr-in-i:hiet by others ii has been interpreted as ffie equivalent of satrap. That 
it implied something more than j comiriander-m-ch ief 1 seems probable from the fact that 
Aipavarma struck coins in his own name as strategy, On the other hand, it is evident that 
there was a distinction at Taxi la [between bhatmpa and strategy C L ch, 2, p- 63 supra . For 
deposit D of Black D\ with which this saucer (no. 4) and other articles of gold and silver 
were found, see eh. 6, p H 1S8 supra. [PL 187, no. it.) 

12, a-e„ Sk. '26-4,08125, From the same hoard as no, e Five angular saucers of 

silver with flat bases, slightly concave underneath and everted sides and lip. Dimru 5'62- 
8-25111. Cf. p. 137 (24) mpra\ ASM. (1926), p. 114, no, 5, and PL XXVLI, 3. Other silver 
saucers of the same type have been found in Sirknp, e.g. nn T i2,/-Sk. '29-14362/5, which 
came From the same deposit as no. 11 supra. (Pis. 187, no. 12; 1R9, no 13.) 


Class VI, Rectangular plate mi legs (no, 13) 

13. 5 k. '26 4,08120. From the same hoard as no. 1 (q-v.f Rectangular plate of silver, with 
curved rim, on four legs, one of winch is missing. Size 8-8 x 6-12 m.; weight 5,378 gr. The legs, 
like the bases of the goblets, are an alloy of silver and copper, the copper being added probablv 
to assist the soldering or welding of the metal. On the back is a short inscription in Kharosh^hi, 
which reads: \Ittmjtikritas(y)a sa 20 dra 1 = 1 (Property) of Mumjukrita^ 20 slaters, 1 drachm." 
Cf, p. 157 (2$) supra; CJ.L ll, pt. l f p. 98 (3} and PL XIX* 3. For another example of a rect¬ 
angular dish (laux quadrate), cf. BA 1 . Cat . of Silver Plate , no. 87, and Odobesco* Le Trdsor 
de PetrwM t p. in, fig. 42, (Pis. iBj f no, 13; iS8 t no, 13.) 

Class VIL Paterae of repousse ami incrusted silver (no. 14. a* b) 

14.3,6. Sk. *19-933/8; Block D'; deposit E; sq. 59-114'; stratum II. Two dishes or 
paterae of silver repousse, once inemated with gems or paste. Diam. 6*5 in. The repoussc 
deeoration is disposed in concentric circles—a small ring in the middle surrounded by pear- 
shaped cbisons; then a wreath divided into six sections, with varying patterns; and round 
this, again, a swag border followed by a beaded edging. The incrustation was in the central 
ring* the pear-shaped clokons and the swag bonier. For the pear-shaped cloisons, see 
Dalton, Treasure of the Oxus f no. 18, PL VUL Parthian period, A.S.R. (1919), p. 19 and 
PL vtti, 5, For details of the hoard in which these two paterae (no + 5) were found, see 
pp. 188-9 (Ph. 187, no. t±\ iB% no. 14, a, 4 .) 

Class VIIL Ladles and spoons (nos. 15-17). Cf. * Copper and Hrnn2e\ ch. 28, 
Classes XX and XXI 1 nos. 306^18, and ‘Iron 1 , ch. 2 j t Class VI, no. 24 

15. Sk. *30-382/2; Block E; sq. 67*66'; stratum III, Ladle of silver with ring-handle, 
similar to the copper ladles nos. 306-8, Length 712 in. On the outside of the bow l h a short 
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Kharoshthl inscription of six letters, of which three only are legible, viz.: onttya. .set. From 
same findspot as no. 6 (g v.), Cf. p. 162 (20) supra. (PI. 187, no. 15,) 

16. Sk. '13-1942; Block E; sq, 77-66'; stratum 11 . From die same hoard as the Dionysus 
head no. 21. Silver spoon with handle terminating in cloven hoof and attached to the spoon 
by a rat- tail ridge. Length 6*37 in. This pattern of spoon was fashionable in the Hellenistic 
world from about 300 B.c. onwards, ant! a favourite one in Italy in the first century A.D. This 
one may cither have been imported from the Mediterranean or copied from a Graeco-Roman 
model. Cf. the copper spoons nos. 312* 313; A,S.R. (1912}, p. 26, no. 2 and PI, vs. *. For 
other objects from the same hoard, see pp. 159-60 supra, (Pis. 187, no. 16; 189, no. t6.) 

17* Sk, ’26-4,081/16. From the same hoard as no, 1 (9,0,), Silver spoon with plain straight 
handle terminating in knob. The bowl of the spoon is shovel-shaped and wry shallow. 
Length 6-25 in. Cf. p. 157 (26) supra\ A.S.R. (1926), p. its, no. t6. In the same hoard was 
also found the broken handle of another silver spoon terminating in a leaf (length 2-87 in.). 
(Pis. 187, no. 17; 189, no. 17, a , A.) 

Class IX. Strainers (nos, 18, 19) 

18. Sk. *26-4,081.'18. From same hoard as no-. 1 (9.0.). Circular strainer, with broad fiat 
rim furnished with ting-handle. Diam. 6 75 in. Cf, p, 157 (27) supra-, A,S.R. (1926), p. (15, 
no. 9 and PL xxvn, 7. Fur earthenware strainers, see ‘Pottery*, eh. 23, Class XVIII, type A. 
and for examples in silver, Dar, et Sag. I, p, 1331, i.o. ‘Colum’, and R.M, Cat. of .Si 7 t*r Plate, 
nos, 129, 146, (Pis, 187, no. 18; 189, no. 18,) 

19. Sk. *26-4,081/19, From same hoard as preceding. Basket-like strainer of silver, fitted with 
ring-handle on either aide. Height 5*12 in. On the outside, just below the rim, is a Kharosbthi 
inscription: Gotndfttida-putras{y}a Jhajhdan(itnas(y)a—* (Property) of Jliarhdanama, son of 
Gomanada.’ Cf. p. 157 (28) supra] A.S,R. (rqab), p. 115, no. 7 and PI. XXVH, 5; and for the 
inscription, CJJ, tr, pt. 3, p, 99 (3) and PL xix, 5. 'Hie strainer is evidently a silver imitation 
of the kaiatkos or basket used in Greece and elsewhere for the straining of milk, etc. Also 
known as f)Qji6s, cryoivivo;, or uAiorfip. Observe, however, tliat the plaiting is merely imitation 
in thin silver relief. Cf. Dar. et Sag, mp, ‘Calathus’, fig. 1003. (Pis, 187, no, 19; 189, no. 19.) 

Class X. Lids far large open-mouthed vessels (no, 20, a, h). 

Cf. "Pottery\ ch, 23, Class XXVII, b 

20. a, A. Sk, 26-4,081'2 2; stratum III, From same hoard as preceding. Two circular 
concave lids of silver. Diam, 8*5 in. [11 the middle of the concave upper side is a looped handle 
in the form of a fish soldered, apparently with copper, to the lid, Cf. p. 157 (29) supra] A.S.R. 
(1926), p. 115. no. to and PL inrlt, 8, For concave lids of earthenware, sec 'Pottery*, 
nos. 186-92, types a—c, (Pis. 187, no. 20; 189, nos. 20, a, A.) 

Class XI. Miscellaneous (nos. 21, 22) 

2 *| f^!. J 3“ I 94' 1 i Block E; sq. 77-66*; stratum II. From same hoard as no. 16 (9.0.). 
Head of Dionysus or Silenus, in silver repousse, with stand beneath. Height 3*73 in. The relief 
■ u * 3 1 ' n ‘ i l ^ c metal is extremely thin and brittle, and there is a break near 

e right ear and at the base of the rim. The head of the god is bald on top and wreathed with 
a grape-vine. Ilis earn arc pointed. In his right hand he holds a two-handled wine-cup 
L. i tttas). Behind his head passes the curved staff (ttiyrms), with a bell suspended at its end. 

.e front of the stand is adorned with a conventional palmette, and a rosette beneath; behind, 
is a curved thumb-piece which enabled the head to be set in a slanting position on the tabic, 
ic stand closely resembles the liandle of a kyhx and was probably made for that purpose, 
or the form of the stand, cf. Schreiber. Alexandrimsche Torrutik, figs. 52-4, 6o, 61, 71, etc. 
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and Taf. 1-3; B.M, Cat. of JnceUery, p. 240, no. 2Jtz. For the boarded typo of Dionysus 
holding a ftantfiaros, cf. Dar. et Sag. s.v. ’Bacchus’, pp, 627 ff. and figs. 709, 710, and s.v. 
'Canthanis', p. 893, n, 8, where numerous examples are cited. The kantharos is of a type 
which was in fashion about 300 B.C., but the relief may be a first century copy of older work. 
Cf. p. 159 (i) supra\ A.S.R. (1912), p. 26, no. 1 and PI, sx, a. (PL 209, 0,) 

22. Sk. '13-194: Block E; sq. 77-66': stratum II. Circular boas of shield (Gr. dn^ahos) 
composed of two thin plates, an iron one on the inside, a silver one on the outside, riveted 
together at the edge with sot silver nails. Diam. 4-69 in. At the back were three looped cross- 
pieces for the attachment of the handle. Compare the shield bosses in ’Iron Objects’, 
eh, 27, nos. 93-5 and PI. 45, and ‘Copper and Bronze’, ch. 28, nos. 388, 389. This shield- 
boss was used to dose the mouth of the earthen jar containing nos, 16 and 21 supra and a 
quantity of gold jewellery. Cf, pp, 159-60 supra. (PI. 187, no. 22.) 
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O r THE 213 items of jewellery, almost all gold, which are described 
I below, the majority, to the number of 180, come from the later strata 
1 n the city of Sirkap, and belong with few exceptions to the first century 
A.D. Of the remaining pieces, twenty-seven are from the Bhir Mound 
and date from the fifth to file early second Century B.c,, while six come from the 
Buddhist settlements at the DtwrmaiijM, Jauliah and Giri (sec Stratigraphies! 
Chart, p. 622). 

Iii style, the jewellery is, for the most part, distinctively Greek or Graeco- 
Roman ; and this is true of the few pieces from the Bhir Mound as well as of the 
much larger number from Sirkap. Among the former, the only piece that may 
possibly be Indian in design is the silver necklace no, 55, but even this is question¬ 
able, The rest of the Bhir Mound pieces, or those at any rate that possess a distinc- 
tive character, viz. nos. 1, 52, 80-3, 133-6 and 166, are all clearly copied from 
Hellenistic prototypes. Similarly, of the objects from Sirkap, the vast majority are 
Greek or Graeco-Soman, The only ones that are characteristically Indian are: the 
anklets nos. 148-65, the decoration of which is akin to that found in the Early 
School oi Central India; the swastika device on the amulets nos. 85, a d\ and the 
nand^Hida on the hair-pin no. ioi, and on the torque no. 147, but the hair-pin 
itself is not of Indian pattern and the torque, like its fellows, is definitely traceable 
to a foreign—probably Seythic or Persiardource. Seythic and Sanmtian iu- 
lluence may afro be seen in the heavy inemstate bracelets nos. 137-43, the closest 
analogies to which are furnished by certain bracelets from the Crimea and neigh¬ 
bouring districts dating from die fourth century u,cd Among the Sirkap jewellery 
there arc also a few patterns and motifs of which the origin is doubtful. Such arc 
the kidney-shaped bangles with trumpet ends nos. 116-32; the bell-like pendants 
tics U-13; the heart-shaped ear-rings nos. 48-5 1 (though the clustered granules 
at t eir ase arc certainly a Western touch); the circlet pattern of the necklaces 
jius. kj L[ the spearhead-and-drop pattern of necklace no. 62; and the 
interlocking merlon motif of the breast-chain no. 75. Apart from these, the whole 
collection of this first-century jewellery from Sirkap is typically Greek or Graeeo- 
m c aracter and fundamentally different from contemporary Indian 
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jewellery, as we see it depicted in the reliefs of Sanchl, Hharhut and other monu¬ 
ments of the Early Indian School. 

It is significant also, os indicating the extent of foreign influence on crafts man- 
ship as well as design, that the technical processes employed in the manufacture of 
this Taxila jewellery arc identical with those employed throughout the Greek and 
Graeco-Roman world. These processes are as follows: 

Much of the jewellery from Taxila was made with the help of moulds or dies. 
Specimens of the former are illustrated among ‘ Stone Objects \ ch. 35, nos. t 41-53; 
specimens of the latter among 'Copper and Bronze Objects', ch. 28, 110s. 3,7-203. 
1 he stone moulds were of two types, according as they were intended for die 
production of solid or hollow pieces of jewellery. In the former case the mould 
was a dosed one. It was made, that is to say, of two or more pieces which fitted 
together, and was provided with a channel cut in the stone for pouring in the 
molten metal. Examples of this type of mould arc the 1 Stone Objects’, nos. 141 3 
anti 146-50, With them may be compared the moulds figured in Dar, et Sag. s.v. 

1 forma \ fig. 3178, and in Schreiber's Die Ahxundriitiscfie Toreutik, fig. i, etc. 
The other type was an open mould of one piece only and without any channel 
to: pouring in the metal. Examples of this type are the ‘Stone Objects’, nos. 144, 
145, 151 and 152. This latter type was used chiefly for taking an impression on 
a thin sheet of gold or silver by pressing it into the cavities of the design—the 
work being subsequently finished off by hand with the help of punches and 
gravers. But moulds of this type might also be used (as nos. 151 and 152 
appear to have been used) for casting the copper dies for goldwork which art- 
described helow. An inherent disadvantage of these ' impression ’ moulds is that 
the thinnest sheet-metal only could be used for pressing into the cavities of the 
stone, and the resultant jewellery would be of the flimsiest kind and, unless a very 
small piece, would have to be made up on a core of lac, mastic, sulphur, or other 
such substance. To overcome this difficulty, the jewellers of Taxila had recourse 
to copper or bronze dies, on which heavier gold or silver sheeting could he ham¬ 
mered out. A large assortment of such dies, evidently cast in moulds, was found 
amidst a jeweller’s stock-in-trade in the Saha-Part hi an city of Sirkap and is des¬ 
cribed and illustrated among 1 Copper and Bronze Objects nt>s, 37-303, Whether 
specimens of Greek or Roman dies of this kind have been discovered is not known 
to the writer. If they have, their existence appears to have gone unnoticed by the 
many writers on ancient jewellery. It is noteworthy, however, that Peraice, one of 
the foremost authorities on the subject, held the view', which he reinforced by 
practical experiment, that gold and silver ornaments could not be satisfactorily 
cast in stone moulds of the kind described above, and he concluded that such 
moulds, even if they were provided with channels, were used only for the priiduc- 
tion of wax models from which the metal casts were afterwards taken. 1 Pemice’s 
view, however, has been contested by other writers. In the light afforded by the 

1 Cf. Pumice in Juhrtihefte d. Chit try. Archdol, Jmtiluts in Witfi (19014), pp. 180 ft., and IJ.M. 
Cm, uj Jta&Bery, p. Ui. 
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recovery of these metal dies at Taxila, the suggestion may now be advanced that, 
in some eases at any rate, the moulds were used for the production of metal die^ 
on which the more precious metals were beaten into shape preparatory to their 
being graved and finished off by hand. 

The technique of granulation, by winch is meant the decoration of a gold surface 
with fine granules ( I, at. puh'hculus aureus) was known in Greece and the Near East 
almost from time immemorial. It was known to the jewellers of Egypt in the 
\ Irli Dynasty and to those of Troy and Mycenae; to the Phoenicians and Etruscans 
and to the Greeks of the Geometric Period \ and it continued to be practised in 
Greece and Italy and Asia Minor well down into Roman times, though as time 
went on the granulation tended to become relatively coarse. 1 In the medieval age, 
however, the technique was wholly forgotten, and though rediscovered in part bv 
Castellani in 1878, has never been satisfactorily explained until quite recently, 
when Mr W. J, Rlackband succeeded in producing granulated work as perfect 
as the best ol that turned out by Etruscan jewellers. 1 The outcome of his long 
and successful experiments is to show: («) that the gold granules were made bv 
precipitating the molten metal from varying heights (according to the size of 
granule required) on to a baffle and thence on to a bed of charcoal dust, the effect 
ul which is to cause the granules to roll intn perfect spheres; ( b } that the solder 
used for this work by the ancient jewellers was an alloy of gold and copper, and that 
when the work was finished, all signs of the copper were removed from the surface 
by heating it in sal-ammoniac; (r) that the granules were controlled and held in 
position by capillary' attraction, a filament of the solder described above being used 
ior this purpose, which was then melted on the surface and disappeared without 
leaving any trace. In view of the difficulties involved in this technique and the fact 
that it was so long forgotten hy the jewellers of Europe and not entirely rediscovered 
until the last decade, it is safe to conclude that it could not have been inde¬ 
pendently evolved in the Panjab, but must have been introduced there along with 
so many other arts and crafts of the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman world. The most 
perfect examples of patterned granulation at Taxila are to be seen on the tonth- 
a runlet no. So, and the amulet case no, 82, both of which date from the third 
or early second century B-C. Of ‘field grainwork’, as it is known, that Is, of 
granulation covering the whole surface, the finest specimens are afforded by the 
ear-pendants nus. t j and 12, and the necklaces nos. 56 and 59, where the granules 
covering the alternate pendant knobs are as fine almost as dust. 

Another method of decorating gold and silver ornaments which Tndia learnt 
from the Graeco-Roman world, was that known as filigree. This is effected by 
soldering fine wire to die surface of the metal, the wire being either plain, twisted, 
plaited into a chain or beaded. Examples of the first three types of wire-work may 
he seen in the disk pendants nos. 3-6, as well as in nos, 81, 137, 138, [40 and 141. 

For fuller details of the history «f this tech aique, seethe writer's article ‘ Buddhist Gold Jewell ery' 
in A S.R. (1901-3}, pp. 1H9-90, and the list of authorities there dted. Abo 11 .Al. Cat. of Jemllen/, 
pp. liii and Iv. * Cf. Ulus. London Seat (April 1934), pp. 658-9. 
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Examp Its of beaded filigree are nos, 7, 8, 26-S, 52, 61, 142 and 143. Fine wire was 
also plaited into chains, as in nos. 2-6, or fashioned into openwork beads like 
nos, 56 and 70, which might or might not be filled with coloured paste, 

ll the an of granulation and filigree was a Western one, it is certain that the art 
of inc rusting jewellery and other objects with gems was of Eastern origin, and that 
it to rarely practised in the Mediterranean area until the Graeco-Macedonian 
period, when the conquests of Alexander had opened up the Orient, and that it 
was still further popularised there after Pompey's victories in the East. 1 Hut in 
whatever country the art originated, whether in India itself 5 or in Persia 5 or 
among the Scythians, with whom it seems to have been peculiarly popular, it is 
evident from the designs themselves of the jewellery found at Taxila and the 
manner in which the gems are applied, that the vogue for incrustation which arose 
at Taxila in the first century a.d, was the direct outcome of the Par thian occupation. 
In this jewellery the incrustation is of tw r o kinds. In one, the gents or paste are 
enclosed in small compartments or cloisons, contiguous to one another and covering 
the whole surface, e.g, nos, 167 and 168; in the other, they are studded here and there 
about the design either in cJoisons or in box-settings, e,g. nos. 1 ^7—9. In the neck¬ 
laces nos. $6-8, half the pendants are cloisonne, the rest centred with a single gem. 

The semi-precious stones used in jewellery at Taxila were: camelian or sard, 
chalcedony, agate, onyx, garnet, jasper, lapis-lazuli, rock-crystal, turquoise and tur¬ 
quoise paste, black marble and white orthoclase felspar. Most of these stones and 
their provenance are discussed in chapters 25 (pp. 477-9) and 37 (pp. 731 If.), and 
further details will be found in H. Beck’s Memoir (no. 65), The Heads from Taxila , 4 
It ts noteworthy that the semi-precious stones used at Taxila for incrustation were 
much the same as those used by Greek and Graeco-Roman and Graeco-Seythic 
jewellers, though orthodase felspar was not, so far as I am aware, used by the latter, 
and turquoise is commoner in India, no doubt because it was more easily procured/ 

Gold, which, to judge by the number of gold ornaments found at Taxila, seems 
to have been abundant there under the Parthians, has a wide distribution in India. 
Most Indian rivers, as well as those in Assam and Northern Burma, yield alluvial 
gold in small quantities, and those which flow north and east From the plateau of 
Chota Nagpur, including the Son river (Sk. Hhrmya~vaha= gold-carrying) are 

1 Cf- Plirxy, A t.H. xxxyti, 13; Furtwsnglcr, AntUu Gcmmtn, hi, pp. 153 ff.; Marshall, 1 Tluddhist Gold 
Jewellery lot. cit. p, 191; B-M. Cat. of Jewellery, p, tviii; Dar. et Sag. t.v. ‘Gemini’. 

! The Indian King Sopcithcs is said to have worn golden sandals studded with jewels and to have 
carried it golden stall studded with beryls (Q. Curtius, ffirf, Alex, ra, r, 5). And the pavilions of Indian 
kings are said to have been bejewelled (Claudran, StiUdio r, 15S; and cf. Ch. de Unas, f.ts Origitws 
de I'tirfrvrrrir chtimnnir, t. J, p, 187), 

5 Athenians (xi, 17) quoting from Piifftienion's letters, speaks of quantities af bejewelled cups 
(Trcn'jpia ^iteKiiWiiTa) am ring Alexander’s Persian booty . 

* Cf, also M.J.C, ch. xxxn. 

5 Tile following arc the Greek and Latin equivalents for these stones, w far as they are known. 
Camelian or sard -= nripEiav, Mrdiwr. chalcedony = according tn Furtwsnglcr, iasjtii; camel = fiv0pa5, 
earbunttiltw\ lypi^la?iili = odnr^Eipoj, sapfrftirus-, rock-crystal ~ KpihrtaAAciv, eiyitallus; turquoise = 

? tnllui: or Per situs imuragJus; pearl pccpyapiTTtf, matgarita. 
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more than ordinarily rich in it. There are many ancient gold workings also In 
Hyderabad State, the Madras Presidency, and the Mysore, where the Kolar 
district to-day yields over 9°% of India's total production (about .£2,000,000 
annually). In ancient times there may also have been a substantial supply from 
Oardistan and I ibet, which are said to have yielded the well-known * ant-gold ’ 
(Sk, pipUika) of classical writers. 1 In Afghanistan, gold also occurs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kandahar and on the north side of the Hindu Kush, while a certain 
amount is said to be washed from the streams draining the Kuh-j-Baba in Kohistan 
and above Laghman and KLinar. Although, however, there were many possible 
sources of supply in India and Afghanistan, the yield is hardly likely, even before 
the introduction of a gold currency by the Kushlns, to have been an adequate one, 
since a prodigious amount of the precious metal went into jewellery. On the eastern 
aide ol India the supply was probably supplemented by imports from Assam, 
Burma and Malay (Aurea Chersotiesus), where gold mines of ancient date have 
been discovered in the State of Pahang (ScholT, Periphu, p. 259, para. 63). In the 
North-West, especially after the establishment of the Kush an Empire, the supply 
was supplemented by imports from the Near East by way of the Persian Gulf, 
through which the Kushans must normally have conducted their trade with the 
West (\\ armingtoo, op, tit. p, 299). 1 In confirmation uf this it may be noticed that 
an ingot of gold found in the Saka-Parthifln city of Sirkap (no. 214 infra), although 
without a stamp, bears a significant resemblance to the ingots which were traded 
in the Roman world. 1 The old idea that India was a land of gold, which many 
v\ritcra still persist in repeating, was perhaps due to the fact that so much wealth 
was sunk in gold jewellery, but it is certainly wide of the markd 

Some general remarks on the jewellery from the Uhir Mound will be found in 
Yob t at pp. tot, 104,106 and Til, and on the jewellery from Sirkap at pp. 134, 203. 
Other references are given in the individual entries of the catalogue below. 

Class I. Ear-pendants and ear-rings (nos. 1-53) 

.Most of [lit specimens found at Ta.\ila are ol Greek or Gracco-Roman design 
The chief types arc as follows: 

(<j) Amphora type. Ear-pendants (ivwnot) of this type were in vogue in the 
Graeco-Roman world from the third century p.c. onwards, but became particularly 
fashionable in the first century A„D. hrom the places of their provenance it has been 

1 CL p. 14, tL 1 tupra. 

t f, Schott, Pari plus, pp. 258, 259, Strabo, qtioting Cargos the mining engineer, save that mires 
,,f iU,d ^ver existed not fur from the Salt Range in the Fanjah (presumably in the Himalaya*] but 
that the Indians were unacquainted with mining and the smelting of area. That may well have been 
the else in the ftmjSb, but it is no proof that milling was not practised in the south of India of which 
nothing wu* then known. 

J Cf. B.M. Cat. ofjruellery, PL UKti; Dar. et Sag. s.v. ’Metaila’, p. tSfij. 

1 Cf ‘ C.ttJ. t, pp. 343 and 403, where the supposed abundance of gold in India is said to have 
militated against the circulat ion of the Persian dark in those regions, the ratio of gold to silver being 
1; 13-3 in Persia ami 1:8 in India, Assuming that the latter ratio is correct, its explanation may lie 
rather in the exceptional dearness of silver than in the cheapness of gold. 
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inferred that the design originated in Syria or Egypt, and that the not infrequent 
specimens found in late Etruscan tombs of the third or second century n.c. were 
imports from one or other of those countries. At Taxila the earliest example (no. 1) 
dates from the third to second century b.c, The other example is of the first 
century A.D, Cf. B.M. Cat. of Jewellery , pp. xliii-iv and nos. 2356-7, 2442-3, and 
Pis. li and lii, 

(6) Disk-and-pendant and bar-mid-pendant types. In Greece this type goes hack 
to the early sixth century B.C. and continues without interruption to the third 
century a.d. Cf. B.M. Cat. pp. xxxiii, and 180-3; EJ. xxx, nos. 1662, 1663, 1672, 
1673, 1675, etc,; PI. XL, no. 2064. 

(r) Leech-and-pendant type. The ‘leech’ ear-ring, which can be traced hack to 
Mycenaean times, does not appear to have survived in Greece itself after the fourth 
century b.c,, though in the modified form of a fiat crescent it was still found as late 
as the second century A.D. In Etruria, however, it continued on until at least the 
third century' a.i\, the later examples heing frequently distinguished by the 
pendent dusters of drops and granules attached to the leech. The bud-pendants, 
which are characteristic of the Taxila specimens, may have been evolved in Western 
Asia or Egypt during the later Hellenistic period. Cf. B.M. Cat. of JetoeUery, 
pp. xxxiii, xl, and nos. 321 ff,, 1653-61,2239-40, 2252, 2256, 2258, 2259, 2262; and 
for the ‘leech’ motif in fibulae, nos. 1376-81, etc., and Dar. et Sag. m, p. 445, 
fig. 4017, and fn, 11, where references are given to examples from the Crimea as 
well as from Etruria. 

(d) Flower-and-pendant type . In this type the pendant takes the form of a 
flower, usually six-petalled, hanging downward, with the tips of its leaves attached 
to a beaded ring from which chains and bells are suspended. The type calls to mind 
the ‘tassel* pendants of Graeco-Rom an jewellery, e.g, B.M. Cat . PL LL 

Besides the elaborate types of pendants described above, two simpler kinds of 
ear-rings are also found at Taxila, viz,: 

(e) Ring type. This is a small car-ring of solid gold with the ends twisted back 
in a spiral round half or more of the ring. In some specimens the ring is thickened 
at the base. Greek ear-rings of this type exhibit the same method of binding the 
drawn-out ends spirally round the ring, but in the earlier examples, which go back 
to the fifth century b.c. and were favourite in Hellenistic times, one apex of the 
ring usually terminates in an ornamental head (of a lion, bear, tiger, maenad, 
negro, Eros, etc.); later examples are commonly without this ornament. Cf. B.M. 
Cat. pp. xxxiii-xxxiv, and Pis, xxxi, xxxii and liii. 

(/) Heart-shaped type. Whether this type of ear-ring derived from Greek or 
Graeco-Roman prototypes is questionable. The small dusters of globules at the 
base of the rings is certainly a Western touch, but the shape was familiar in India 
as far back as the Chalcolithic period, as attested by bracelets and other articles 
from Ilarappa and Mohenjo-daro. 

I. Gold ear-pendant of 'amphora* type. Height 17 in. It consists of two separate pieces, 
the upper one attached to the lower by means of a hook which passes through a hole in the 
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Km** Nem. iy) and Xi-f. which were found in spoil *arth in or neat Sirkmp, are nor Included sn lh* ahm-e chart or in the Table on p. 6*3. 
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TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF JEWELLERY IN SIRKAF 
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latter. The upper piece takes the form of a full-blown flower, of which die six outer petals are 
granulated, the inner ones plain. At the centre of the corona was a gem (now missing) enclosed 
in a headed circlet. Between the outer leaves are four clusters of granules set on wire tendrils. 
The lower piece consists of an amphora with dolphin handles, from the tails of which 
depend four chains ending in pearl drops. The body of the amphura is of turquoise adorned 
with granulated triangles of gold and with a cluster of gold globules beneath its base. 
From the Bhir Mound. Stratum II. See vot, !, p. 106. For dolphin handles of amphorae 
in Greek ear-pendants, ef. B.M. Cat. 0/ JetseUtry, nos. 2331-3, and for other examples 
of the dolphin motif, ibid. nos. 1677, 1678, 1681, 2067, atoS, 2426-32, 2626, 2627, 2840. 


(PL 190,«.) 

2. Gold ear-pendant in two pieces, the upper attached to the lower by means of a hook, 
which passes through a hollow cylinder in the latter. Height +'37 1"he upper portion is 
built up on a square framework of flat gold wire, subdivided into four small squares. At the back 
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of this is n somewhat broader band of gold ending in two hooks which project beyond the 
framework on either side; at the point of projection the base of each hook h enriched with 
a small circlet edged with granules. The ornament on thin framework consists of a quatrefoi! 
central flower, with sprays of three small leaves springing from the tips of its four obcordatc 
petals, and rosettes alternating with them at the comers. Both rosettes and leaves were inlaid 
with turquoise paste. The central flower is finely granulated and further enriched with a 
Corona of live obcordate petals also inlaid with turquqise T on which a gold eupid Is reposing. 
The lower piece consists of an amphora in the centre, and on either side of it an infant Eros 
riding on a winged sea-lion, from which hang four plaited chains ending in a pearl and leaf 
terminal, with a cluster of granules at the bottom of each leaf* The amphora is of beaded gold 
hiigrain, with panels of turquoise paste between. It is set upon a three-stepped base, from which 
hang five gold drops with a c l uster of four tiny granules on etch. The granules are of solid 
metal, the larger drops hollow. The cylinder on the top of the amphora has a beaded rim of 
gold granules, 1 he winged cupicb and sea-monsters appear to have been cast in a mould, and 
afterwards cha.sed with a graving tool, The hair of the Cupids, which fills on the shoulders in 
a natural row of ringlets, is very carefully worked. The wings and ears of the monsters and the 
wings of their riders both front and back arc inlaid with turquoise, some pieces of which are 
missing, Tim century a.D. 3 k, ’29-3,507/1- Block D' m aq, 64-92*; stratum IL Cf. A.SJt 
(1929), p. 64, no, 50 and PI. xvtit, 2 + 

Fora pair of somewhat similar gold pendants purchased by me in Rawalpindi, see ASJt, 
(1902—5), pp. 186-7, t'L WTOI, 1, 2. Other objects from the same hoard included nos. 57, 61* 
qf> and 137, 138 infra. See voL J, p. jS6 g Deposit A, no, 1. (PL jqo, r.) 

3 * 4 - i ^hr of gold car-pen dan is of disk-and-pendant" type. Duiti. m, The face of the 
di*k i* adorned with a full-blown flower surrounded by concentric bands of beading, scroll 
and chamworL Between the points of the petals are globules of gold, and in the centre a 
beaded circlet, once hi led with turquoise paste. The outer petals of the flower are embossed 
w ™P“iib; the inner petals are plain. At the top of the disk h a trefoil fleor-dc-lya 
with a small nng behind, the cloisons of which were once filled with paste. From the base 
depend five plaited chains ending in gold beads. First century A.D. Sk. ’26-4,081/6; am 58*47'; 
_ Lie ; stratum III, Cf p. 156, no T 1 supra; A+SM. (1926), p. 14, no, to, and PL xxvt, 12, 13. 

" n0S ’ S ' 6 ’ !5 ^ 4, 4S_S1 ' 62 ' **• ?+■ 7 «, 79t to., 125-32, 146,148-65, 


5, >. imifar to preceding, but no uuter petals to flower, and round flower complete circle 
or cmisp lental globules in place of fine beading; rim of double-twisted wine, and four chains 
venea 1, on mg m gold beads and leaf-points. Diam. rac in. Same age and finds not as 
preceding fo.t?.). Cf. p, 156, no. 2 supra \ A.S.R. lot, ciL no. n. {PJ. 190,/.) 

V rt car-pendants consisting of an oblong bar surmounted bv a crescent, and 
tretoil device, which take the place of the more usual dial;. Height 1 in. The bar and trefoil are 
re k it \\xt 1 circular depressions surrounded by tine wire beading. From the base of the bar 

T* 1 *} v* /’T i t* f, us P en ^ e ^ on For kindred patterns in Graeco-Roman jewellery, 

’ a • f, J JKtdfay, PI. LV, nos. a668-70; for the crescent motif, ibid. PJ. li, nos. 2356, 

nthVTr Tr ir f l c<?mm T r A Dl Sk. ’29-1,141/at; Block D'; sq. 62-113'; stratum III. 

arf!n,: ' udcd: ,jewei, ' ry '’ nos »• 2 « 33.34.36-,..56. 

IT A S i V, 110 ,' T y ' , Coma ■ iU> C - n(,s - “ 9 ’ 216 - Sw vo] - J - PP- 187-8, Deposit C. no. t. 
Cf. AS.fl < igA p . 6 , t no> 50 pi XRt 1Q ^ t (pj jty3 b ** ** 

rr^r.'.n. Z ear ‘PWi*nls of ’ Icedi-and-pendant 1 type, consisting of a plain leech 

1-6? in Tk 1 C , P an f , J :idt t pendant suspended from it by a movable ring. Length 
L;,.. ’ e lcech LS , Df thm plate-gold shaped on a core of lac or pitch. The clasp, which is 
> cans 0 a nng hinge, is of ‘double-leech 1 pattern ornamented with a cinquefoil 
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ruictii: r two hearts and a imrow strap, The rosette and hearts were inlaid with stones or pastes 
which are mw missing* The pendent buds are coveted with tine granulation and their five points 
end in clusters of drops and granules. The ring to which the bud is attached is decorated on the 
outside with a double row of beads divided one from xhe other by a fine beading. At the lop 
of the leech crescent is a small ring by which the ornament was suspended from the ear. First 
century a.d, Sk, '13—154/5—6; sq + 77-66"; Block E; stratum 11. Cf. A.S.R * (1912), p, z6, 
nos, 5 P 6 and FL xxi, b, t F 2, 3, 5, The Greet practice, common among the jewellers ofTaxila, 
of tilling hollow ornaments of gold-foil with solid substances such as pitch, wax, mastic, ele., 
is alluded to in the temple inventories of Delos, where wc read, for example, of pifjA ct xpvoa 
KTjptoT% uEcrrd and pljAa xpu™ Ivur TtAiipf^ yqs> CL iOf. Cat. 0/ Jet^lhry > pp K xxxvi and 
xxxvii. Other objects from the same hoard were: * Jewellery \ nos, 30* 35, 42, 43, 59, 64, 68, 
70, yr, 116-19, zii-ijn 4 Finger-rings \ nos. 13-16. 4 Silverware\ nos. 16, zi. Topper and 
Bronze’ + no. 417, Cf + voL 1, p. 159, no. 3. (PL 190, g,) 

n, 12. Fair of gold ear-pendants similar to the preceding. Length 4 87 in. The double- 
leech clasp is ornamented at the centre with a female bust superimposed on a lotus rosette, at 
the top with a cinquefoil lotus with obcordate petals, and at the bottom with a headed esrdet- 
The pendant ring is relieved on die outside with three rows of beads and granules, and there 
are four small star*, besides the granulation, on the shoulders of the buds. First century A-D, 
Sk, '29-1,241/2; Block D F ; sq. 62'113'; stratum Ill. Cf, p. 187, no. 2 supra; A.SM* (1929)* 
p. 59, no. 2 and FL .Will, 1,3. For other objects from same hoard, see nos. 7, HI supra. (FL 190, t,) 

13,14. Fairof goldear-pendants similar to nos. 9 and 10. Length 3-62 in. First century aj>. 
Sk, '24-683/1; Block B; sq, 31-47'; stratum II. Cf. p< 147, no, 1 supra; A.S.R. (1924), p. 49, 
no, 1, PL xr p 9-10. For other objects in the same hoard, see voL 1, p. 147. 

15-24. Five pairs of gold ear-pendants of leech-and-pendani type similar to the preceding, 
with slight variations in details of clasps. Length from 2-37 to 3 in. First century' a.u + 
Sk, 3 z&—4,081/2; sq. 58’47'; stratum 11 L Cf. p. 156, no. ^suprai A*SJt+ (1926), p, 113, no,8,, 
and PL XXYt, 9, 10. For other objects from same hoard, see nos. 3, 4 supra. (FL igo, A.) 

25. Single ear-pendant similar to the above. Length 3-5 in. First century a.d. Sk. '29- 

2,193/3; G r ; S T ioS'S7'; stratum IL Cf. A.S.R. (1929), 6? T no. 77. Other objects 

from the same hoard included: ‘Jewellery \ nos, 140, 141, *45; J Finger-rings \ no, 6. See 
voL 1, p. l8o. 

26, 27. Pair of gold car-pendants of fiower-and-pendant type. Height 2 62 in. The flowers 
are composed of six petals, strengthened by granulated ribbings, with small hc&rt-ahnprd 
cloi&ons at their base, once filled with paste or stones. Attached to the points of the leaves is 
a beaded ring from winch hang six quadruple plaited chains ending in small belL. At the top 
is a small ring for suspension. This may be the ornament known as tcrjpfls to the Greeks, 
which resembled die funnel-shaped top of a voting um or a horse muzzle. For the pendent bdl 
motif, cf. B,M. Cat. ofjefvelkry, FI. LV T nos. 1576, 1660,1661, 2*78, 2668* 2996, 3008, 3009. 
The same motif, evidently adapted from jewellery, is frequently depicted on Indian sculptures 
of the Early School From the same hoard in Block D r as nus, 7 ,8 [q.v.% Cf. p. 187, no. 3 supra; 
A.S.R * {1929), p. 59, no. 3 and PL £Vtu, 7- (PL 190, e.) 

2& h Singlecar-pendiint similar to preceding, and from same hoard. Height 275 in- (PL 190, e. J 

29. Single ear-pen dan l similar to preceding and of same age. Height 2-62 in. Sk 'aS— 
2,679; Block K (palace); sq. i 57 T 43 ** stratum IL Cf. A.S.R. (1928), p T 59 ' no, 8i f and 
PL sxi, 10. Other objects from the same hoard included: + Jewellery \ nos, 44, 45, 65, 77, 216- 
19; 'Finger-rings', nos. 8 f 10. See voL r, p + 174. 

30. Single ear-pendant similar to preceding and of same age. Height 2’62 in* Sk. 13-194/7; 
sq, 77'66 j ; Block E; stratum IL CF. p. 159* n0i 4 w P ra * AJSM* {1912), p. 26, no. 7 and 
PL xxi, A, 5* For other objects from same hoard, see nos. 9* 10 supra. 

314 32. Pair of small ear-rings of gold wire with the ends coiled back in a spiral and com- 
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plete ly cove ring the ringa, FaJ&e chirps of 1 double-leech 1 pattern. As the rings have no opening* 
they must liave been suspended from the car by a separate ring or hook. Dram. 1-15 in. First 
century AJL Sk, '33-667; Block D*\ sq. 63*85'; stratum L Cf, p. 191 supra. (PI. iyi, a.) 

33 * 34 - °f Car-rings similar to preceding but with coil covering only half the rings and 
without false clasp. Diam. 075 in. First century A.o. Sk. ’29-1,241/15; Block D'; sq. 63113'; 
stratum III. Cf. p, 187, no. 4 supra ; A.S.R, (1939), p. 60, no. 14, For other objects from 
same hoard, see nos. 7, & supra. (PL 191, ft.) 

3?. Single gold ear-ring similar to nos. 33, 34. Diam. 0-62 in. Sk. *13-194/16; sq, 77-66'; 
Block E; stratum If, Cf p. 159, no. 5 supra; A.S.R. (1912), p, 27, no. 16 and PI.trail, a. For 
other objects from same hoard, see nos. 9, 10 supra. (PL igt, c.) 

36-41. Three pairs of small leech-1 ike ear-rings of gold, with end# twisted back in fine 
spiral over two sides of the ring, leaving the base plain. Diam. 0-43-0-63 in. First century A.o. 
Sk. ’39-1,241/23; Block D'; sq. 62-113'; stratum III. Cf. p. 187, no. 5 supra; A.SJt. (1929), 
p. 61, no. 23. for other objects from same hoard, see nos. 7, 8 supra, (PL 191, d.) 

43 - gold ear-rings similar to preceding and of same age. Diam, 0-58 in. 

Sk, 13-194.15; sq. 77*66'; Block E; stratum If, Cf. p. 159, no, 6 supra; A.S.R. (1912), p. 27, 
no. 15 and PL xxu, a. l-or other objects from same group, see nos, 9, 10 supra. 

44> 45 - gold ear-rings similar to preceding and of same age, Diam, 0-56 in. Sk. *28— 

2,679/6; palace; sq. 157-43'; stratum II, Cf. p, 174 supra; A.S.R. (1928), p, 60, no. 81, ft and 
FI, xx, 3. I-or other objects from same hoard, see no. 29 supra. (PL 191, e.) 

46. Single gold ear-ring similar to above and of same date, Diam. 0-5 in. Sk. *29—1,362/3; 
Block D ; sq. 62*113 * stratum IV. Cf, A.S.R. (1929), p. 62, no, 45. For other objects from 
same hoard, which was buried at the dose of the Parthian period in the first century a.o,, 
see vqL i, p, 188, Deposit D. 

47 - Single ear-ring of solid gold with pedestal base supporting pendant of two pearls. 
Height 0*95 in. I Ills appears to be a later development of tlie ear-rings described above 
(nos. 31-41). Fifth century A.i>, Dh. "14-892, between P10 and P7. Sec vol. t, p, 268 and 
no. 73 infra. Cf. A.S.R. (1914), PL xu, 1. (PL 191,/.) 

48- 51. Two pairs of hollow gold ear-rings of heart-shape type. Diam, 0-87 in. At the top 
is a clasp working on a pivot hinge; at the base, a duster of four granules. First century A.D. 

1 S< *’ ‘ st ^ atum Cf. p, 156, no. 4 supra; A.S.R. (1926), p. 113,110. t 

and PL SLWf, 3. For other objects from same hoard, sec nos. 3, 4 supra. (PI, tqtg.) 

52. Single gold ear-ring of cylindrical form with five parallel strips of vertical beading on 
the outside and five projecting knobs at the top. length 0*3 * iti T The beading is stamped, not 
granulated, and soldered to the strips of plain gold between. This ornament appears to be an 
ear-ring of the a batik type, which was fashionable in Etruria, where it was probably intro¬ 
duced from the East in the sixth and fifth centuries BX. Whether the type survived to a later 
date in the Near East is not known. The single specimen from Taxila was found on the Bhir 
. lound in a hoard referable to the last quarter of the fourth century a.c, Bm, '24-556, c; 

S \d $tratym (1924), p. 48; B.M. Cat. of Jewellery, p. xxvii and nos. 

If *1 i or 811 car “ rjn S of kindred pattern of modern Indian manufacture, cf. Hendley, Indian 
jeiu t ry, 11, xct It, no. 659. Other objects from the same hoard were nos, 54, 55,190,200 infra. 
i-or further details of the hoard, see vol t, pp. 104, 106. (PI. 191,1.) 

53. Small ear-ring of silver in form of snake with scaly body. Diam. 0-81 in. First century 
a,p. Sk. ’12-707; sq, 115-63'; stratum II. Cf. p. 169 supra. 


Class IT. Necklaces {nos. 54-74) 

^ All the more elaborate necklaces described below are easily recognisable as Greek or 
Graeco-Homan in design. The simpler ones may be local Indian patterns. Two only 
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of these necklaces (nos, 54 p 55) come from die city on the BMr Mound and are assign¬ 
able to the close of the fourth century B.C. ; the rest date from the first century a.d* 

54. Necklace of thirty spherical beads with seventeen spacer circlets, Diam, of beads p 
o*3i-o-37 in - The beads, of impure gold, are gadrooned and collared; the spacer, of pure goldj 
arc embellished with bands of drops and granules in varying patterns. The collars of the beads 
are made separately and soldered oil From same hoard as no, 52 (qwX CF. A.S+R. (tqza) 
p. 48, 1 , 19, (PL 192, a,) 

55 - Silver necklace of thirty-seven pendants. Height o-68 in. The pendants are hollow and 
consist of a hemispherical drop with a T-shaped top. The top is decorated with incised lines 
and pierced laterally with two holes. The back and front are made separately and soldered. 
From same hoard as preceding. (PI. 192, c,) 

56, Gold necklace of twenty-three pendants with twenty spacer beads and two terminals. 
Height of pendants 1-87 in. The pendants are of tw o patterns, alternating with one another. 
One pattern consists of an oval crystal en cahotkon in a beaded setting enclosed by two dolphins 
affronter from the tails of which hang three chains ending in flat disks. At the top is a spherical 
knob with finely granulated surface! pierced laterally for suspension. The fishes are of tliin 
repousse gold with backs soldered on; the neck above is made in a separate piece. The other 
pattern consists of a quatrefoil device of seven cloisons inlaid with flat pieces of white orthoclasc 
felspar, with three chains and disks hanging from the base and a knob of plain instead of 
granulated gold at the top. The spacing beads are of openwork metal, composed of twelve 
circlets inlaid with white orthoclase felspar and strengthened with studs of gold granules. The 
two terminals take the form of 4 ox- heads* inlaid with orthocla&e felspar and black agate and 
outlined with a granulated beading. The necklace was strung on two strings, one passing 
through the beads at the top of the pendants, the other through a series of small horizontal 
tubes soldered on to their hacks. At the back of the terminals arc two tubes to take the strings. 
For the double dolphin motif, cf. no. 1 above and references there cited, and for the openwork 
beads, no. 59 below and BM< Cat of Jewellery, PI. uii, no. 3567. First century a.d, Sk. '29- 
1,241/7 and 10; Block D'; aq. 62*113^ stratum 1 IT* Cf. p, 187, nQ.&supra; A*S.R* (1929)^ 60, 
no. 7 and PL XIX, 16- For other objects from same hoard, see no®. 7,8 supra. (PL 193, no. 56.) 

57. Gold necklace of thirty-one pieces, including two terminals. Height of pendants, 
i-19 in. The pendants are of two patterns, alternating. One pattern consists of a small circlet of 
gold centred with a carbuncle and edged round with a double granulated beading; at the base 
is an openwork obcordate attachment enclosing a triple cluster of granules, and above it 
a spherical bead covered with fine granulation and pierced laterally for a string. The other 
pattern is of qua trefoil form made up of seven cloisons inlaid with white orthodasc felspar; the 
obcordate attachment below encloses a tiny heart-shaped cbison inlaid with white orthodase 
felspar instead of granule clusters, while the bead at the top is plain instead of granulated. Tin: 
terminals, which are composed of nine doisofia, are inlaid with white orthoclasc felspar and 
lapis-lazuli. The necklace was strung in the same way as no. 56, First century a.i>. Sk T '39- 
1,507: Block D'; sq, 64-92'. Cf. p, 186, Deposit A* no. 2 mpra; A.S.R. (1929)* p. 65, no. 53 
and PI. xrx, 4. For other objects from the same hoard* see no. 2 supra. (PJ. 193, no. 57.) 

5S, Gold necklace of twenty-seven pendants including two terminals. Height of pendants 
1-06 in. The design resembles tliat of no. 57* but half the pendants were inlaid with rock 
crystal en eabochon instead of carbuncles, and the others with blue turquoise paste in the centre 
and top cloisons and white orthoclase felspar in the four leaves- There are triple clusters of 
granules also in all the obcordate attachments at the base of the pendants and small spacing 
beads on the upper string. First century a.D. Sk. *24-683/2: sq. 31-47"; stratum II. From same 
hoard as nos. 1 j, 14 (y.t>.). Cf. p. 147, no. 2 supra; A r S,R* (1924), p. 49, no. 2 and PI. xi, 2. 
(PI. 193, no. 58.J 
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59, a-f. Six cylindrical pendants belonging 10 a necklace; length 0 83 in. The casing is of 
gold openwork of various designs, in which network, figures-of-eight and dusterei granules 
are prominent; the cores are of green jasper and turquoise paste. To the upper side of the 
cylinders two small rings are attached for suspension. For the use of cylinders in necklaces, 
cf, BJrL Cat, Qfytwtttry, pp, jslviii, xlL\ and PI, lvii, no, 2697, etc,, and for openwork in gold, 
ibid, no, 2030* First century a.d* Sk, '13-194,13; Block E; sq. 77 66'; stratum IL Cf + p. 159, 
no, 7 mpra\ A.SJt * (1912) t p- 27* no* 13 and PL jcxji, <j. For other objects from same hoard, 
see nos, 9, 10 supra. (PL 191, A.) 

60, Gold necklace of seventy-four pieces, pierced laterally with two holes for strings. The 
pieces are hollow, and made in two sections with soldered backs. On the face of each is a 
row of five tangent circlets with depressed centres- Length 075 im They were fashioned 
by pressing a thin gold sheet into a metal matrix* like those illustrated in nos, 42-4 of the 
1 Copper and Bronze Objects 1 (PL 179), First century a.d, Sk. *13^194, ff/7; Block E; 
sq. 77 65'; strata 1 -TT* CL A+SM. (1912), p. 28, no, 7 and PL xxii, b, 4, Other objects from 
the same hoard are: ‘Jewellery 1 , nos, 97, 99; 1 Finger-rings * f nos, 71-3; H Coins 1 , R.U.C. 
nos, 201-8, 1—25. 217-21, 258-60. Cf, vol. T, p, 160, no. 3. 

6i< Gold necklace of eighty-four pieces, similar to no. 60* but with four instead of five 
circlets on each piece. Length erf each piece i in. First century A.D. Sk. "29-1,507/3; 
Block D r ; sq, 64*92/; stratum II. CL p_ 186, Deposit A t no. 3; A.SJt* (1929), p, 65, no, 52 
and PL XYiit* 10* For other objects from the same hoard, see no, 2 supra. (PI, *93, no. fit.) 

62. Gold necklace of eighty-nine pieces of the “ spearhead-and-drop 1 pattern (Gr- Ady)(iou = 
Indian campa-kftli). The pieces are hid low and pierced laterally through the head and middle 
for two strings. Length of each piece 1 in. Examples of the copper matrices on which they 
were fashioned or cast arc figured among the 1 Copper and Bromic Objects 1 , nos. 45, 47, 50^ 51 r 
129 {Pis. 179, 180). First century A.D. Sk. '26-4,081/4; sq. 58-47*! stratum III. Cf. p. 156, 
no. 5 sitpra; A.S.R* (1926), p. 114, no* 12; and for similar motif in Greek jewellery, B r M, Cat r of 
ffwAkry, nos, 1943, 1946, For other objects from same hoard, see nos, 3. 4 supra, (Fl + 192, J.) 

63. Gold necklace of 132 hollow spherical beads. Diarm 0-19^-0-25 in. As usual, they are 
made in two hemispheres soldered together. First century a,d, Sk. *29-1,241/9; Block D' ; 
sq. 62-113'; stratum III. Cf. p, 187, no, 7 $upra\ A,S R, (1929), p. 60. no. 9. For other 
objects from same hoard, see nos. 7, 8 supra. (PL 192, *.) 

64. Gold necklace of sixty beads of similar pattern to the preceding. First century aj>. 
Sk. 1 13-194/20; Block E; <q + 77-66'; stratum IL CL p, 159, no. 8 supm; A.S.R, (1912), p. 27, 
no. 20 and PL xxii, For ofoer objects from same hoard, see nos. 9, 10 supra. (PL 192, t.) 

65. Gold necklace of forty-four hollow beads similar to preceding. Diam. 0-12-0-19 bi. 
First century Am, Sk. *28-2,679/5; P a l ac& ! &q. 157 43"; stratum 11 . From same hoard as nos. 29 
(^c.), 44, 45, etc, Cf. p. 174 supra; A.S.R. (1928), p. 60, no. 81,/ and PL xxi, 4, 

66. Gold necklace of eighty-three plain tubular beads. Length 0 37-0-62 in. First century 

A.D, Sk. *24-683/6; sq^ 31*47'; stratum IL From same hoard as nos. 13, Cf. p. 147, 

no, 6 supra\ A.S.R. (1924), p. 49, no. 6. (PL 192,/.) 

67. Similar to the preceding, with twenty-three tubular beads. Length 0*5 in. First century 

a. d. Sk. *26-4,081/3; stp 58-47"; stratum III. Cf. p. 156, no. 6 supra; A.S.R. (1926), p. 114, 
no. 14. For other objects from same hoard, sec nos, 3* 4 supra, 

68. Gold neck-chain composed of four double plaits fitred with hook-and-ring fastener. 
Length 19*62 in. First century A.D. For similar plaited chains, cf. B.M f Cat. of Jewellery^ 
PL raxm, 1954,1955; PL ltx, 2725, 2735; PL lxvie, 2845, 2846' etc. SL *13-194/12; Block E; 
aq* 77-66'; stratum II. CL p. 159, no, 9 supra; A,S*R< (1912}, p. 27, no. 12 and PL nil, a. 
For other objects from same hoard, see nos, 9, 10 supra. (PL 192, g.) 

69. Five links of small gold chain of 1 rcd-and-Iink p pattern. Length 1-2^ in. First century 

b. c t For chains of similar pattern of the Hellenistic period, cf. B.M. Cat ofJz&tUtry, PL uwi, 
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1974 and PL, xxxvjn, 1976, 1977* Sk, '29-1,204; Block D'; sq. 58" 117'; stratum IV. Cf. A.S.R. 
(1929), p. 65, no. 55 S' 1 - iui > 7 - Although found in stratum IV, this cliain may date 

from the Parthian period. See vol. I T pp, 134. 191. (Pi. 191, /,) 

70. Seven spacer beads of openwork gold, originally inlaid with paste, Diam, 0*3 in. For 
similar spacer beads, cf. no. 56 supra. First century AJ>. Sk, ’*3-194/14; Block E; sq, 77-66'; 
stratum IL Cf. p, 159. no. 10 supra-, A.S.R. {1912), p, 27, no. 14 and PL xxit, a. For other 
objects from same hoard, see nos. 9, 10 supra, 

71. Five lozenge-shaped beads of gold, From same hoard as nos, 73, So, 82, 83, 88, 166, 
acq-to* 'Copper and Bronwj 1 , no. 7; ‘Pottery’, no. 173; ’Seals’, nos. n, 28, a; ’Coins', 
H.LLC. no. 39. Length 0-43 in. Third to second century h.c. Bm. ’ 12-20/5; stratum ! . Cf. 
A.SJt. (1912), p. 41, no, 7. For details of hoard, see vol. 1, pp. 11O-11. 

72. Two gatirooned and collared beads of gold similar to the beads belonging to necklace 
no, 54 above. Diam. 0-37 in, Era.'12-20/4, From same hoard as preceding. Cf.^.J.fl, (tqra), 
p. qs, no, 6. 

73. Four spherical beads of gold, two plain and two fluted, Diam. 0-4 and 0-48 in. Fifth 
century a.d. Dh, *14-892. Found with the ear-ring no. 47 (tf.t.), Cf. p. 268 supra; - 4 .jJ.fl. 
(1914), PI. Ml, 2-5. 

74. Four necklace terminals of gold, composed of two small fishes with one tail. The fishes 
are of thin go id and hollow. There are holes in the fishes' heads for two strings wh ich meet 
together in the tail. Length 0-75 in. First century a.d. Sk. *26-4,081/8; sq. 58-47' *, Block D; 
stratum III. Cf. p. 156, no. 7 supra; A.S.R. (1926}, p. 113, no. 7; and for other oLijects from 
same board, see nos. 3, 4 supra. Fishes used as ornamental motifs or as amulets were common 
in India, as in otlter countries, from the earliest times. For the Indus period, for example, 
cf. j p. 557 and PI. cssxil , 19, 30, 32, 40; on punch-marked and tribal coins, Allan. 
BM. Cat, of Anc, Ind. Coins, pp, rix, xxix, bell, 44, 56. 83, etc.; and for other examples 
at Taxila, no. 78 infra ; ‘Finger-rings*, no. 24; ‘Copper and Bronze', no. 28. (PI. 191, ft.) 

Class III. Girdles, breast-chains and belts (nos, 75-9) 

Besides the necklaces described above, there are some longer or larger ornament* 
of a kindred kind which seem likely to have been used as breast-chains or belts 
or girdles rather than as necklaces. Such ornaments (Gr. icovij, joaorrip; Skr. 
mekhala) were used by both Greeks and Indians. All date from the first century a.d. 

75. Gold breast-chain or girdle of 494 pieces, Width 0-31 in. The pieces, which are of thin 
sheet-gold, resemble stepped merlons, alternately reversed, so as to fit one into another. They 
are pierced with two sets of holes for tlueading. For the stepped merlon motif in modern Indian 
jewellery from Hazara, cf. T, II. Hendley, Indian Jewellery, PL 42, no. 287. First century a.d. 
Sk. '29-1.241/11; Block D'; sq. 62113': stratum ILL Cf. p. 187, no. 8 supra; A.SJt (1929), 
p. 60, no. to, andPI, xvtti, 8. For other objects from same hoard, see nos. 7, 8 supra. (PI. 194, c.) 

76. Gold girdle or necklace of 130 pieces of double crescent shape. The pieces are of thin 
metal and hollow, fashioned on a matrix such as those illustrated in ‘Copper and Bronze’, 
nos, 37, 38, 40, 41, 106-8, 168-76. Width 0-62 in. First century a.d. Sk. *29-1,241/8; 
Block D'| sq. 62-113'; stratum LII. For the shape, see also ' Beads’, p. 741. Cf. p, 187. no, 9 
supra; A.S.R. (1929), p. 60, no. S and PL svui, 9. For other objects from same board, see 
nos, 7, 8 supra. (PI, 194, d.) 

77. Gold girdle or necklace of 116 pieces of lily pattern. The pieces are of tliin gold, hollow 
within and pierced with two transverse holes for strings. Width 0-56 in. First century A.D. 
Sk. '28-2,679; palace; sq. 157 , ■'43' , ; stratum II. Cf. A.S.R. (1928), p. 60, no, 8r, e and Pi. XM, t. 
For other objects from same board, see no. 29 supra and p, 174. (PL 194. «.) 


Miscellaneous 
necklace beads 
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78. Seven pieces of gold belt or girdle of fish pattern, comprising six groups of three fishes 
abreast, and a circular medallion for the cLasp r The fishes, which are 1*37 in. long, are of thin, 
stamped gold, hollow within, and united on the underside by thin transverse strips of gold. 
Holes are pierced in their mouth*and tails for three strings, PI, 179, no. 79 illustrates the type 
of copper matrix on which they were fashioned. The face of she medallion (dLam. 1*37 in,) is 
decorated in cloisonne with a heart and leaf stellate design within a beaded border. The hearts 
and beading are inlaid with white orthoelasc felspar; the centre and leaves with rock-crystal. 
Attached to its hack are three small rings on one side and a single ring on the other, intended 
for uniting the three threads of the belt. First century AJ>. Sk. ’26-4,081-9; sq. 58 47'; 
Elock D; stratum III, Cf. p. 156, no. 8 supra\ AJiJi, (1926), p. 113, nos. 2, 5 and PL sxvi, 
4, 7. for the fishes see no, 74 supra and cf. Furtwiingler, Goldfund von Vettcrsfddt* PI, t + 
republished in his Kkine Schrifttn, i r pp. 469-516 and PL svm; Schreiber, Atexandnmsehe 
Tarrutthf p. 301, fig, 21; Dalton, Treasure of the Oxvs, PI. VI, no. 16 and other examples cited. 
For other objects from the same hoard in Block D, see nos. j T 4 supra. (Pi 194, h r ) 

79. I wo groups uf three fishes each, belonging to a gold belt or girdle similar to nu P 78. 
length of fishes, 1-62 in. Same age and findspot as preceding (^.) r Cf. p. 156, no. 9 supra; 
A.SM. (1926)* p # 113, no. 6 and PI. xxvi T 8, 

Class (V. Amulets and pendants (nos h 80-95) 

Amulets and pendants have been classed together in this section because it is 
impossible in some cases to be sure whether a particular pendant has an amuletic 
value or not, Flint the daw or tooth pendant (no, 80}* the swastikas (rio* 85), the 
pipal leaves (no, 88)> the hell (no. 89), and the clubs (nos, y i t 92), were employed 
as amulets is beyond quest ion, and it is equally certain that nos. 82 4 were intended 
to hold relics or charms of some sore. But it is not so clear whether nos. 86, 87, qo t 
93 > 94 ai1 ^ 95 were designed as amulets or merely as ornaments. Coins* for example, 
or coin impressions, were certainly used as amulets in Roman times and became 
very popular during the third century a,ix {e.g. B.M. Cat. of Jewellery t nos. 2727, 

2735, 2860, 286S 70, 2875, etc,), but whether the same superstition attached to 
them in India is doubtful. 

80. L )iw or tooth amulet. Length 1 a 12 in. The cure is of lead covered* except at the point, 

witli a thin sheath of gold. On the front ride the gold is decorated with a granuhted design of 
smaU hexagons end oped in headed borders. In the centre of each hexagon is .1 rosette of 
granule*. The tooth nr claw h pierced mmwersdy by three holes for suspension. Third to 
sectsnd century B.C. Bm, 12-20/1, For other articles from the same hoard, see no. 71 supra 
Lind p, hi. Cf. A.S.R. (1912), p-41, no. 2 and PL xxxix, d § 2. Amulets of this kind were 
fashionable among both Creeks and Romans, being credited with specific apotrapaic and 
nthEr Dar - ec ^ s v- AmuletLim \ i t P . 254. and for two specimens from Ctxiuri 

of alioiLit the third century B.C., cf, B.M.Cat a/f^ellery, PL XLvn p nos. 2278, 2304. On the 
other hand, the tiger couth or claw was prubably prized :ls an amulet as highly in andent as 
in modem India. (PI, 191* 0.) 

Hi, Gold sheath of moth-amulet {length 075 in.) decorated on surface with fine filigree 
wire in criss-cross paticm, Found in stratum IV P of fifth to sixth centum b,c * but may be a 
later stray. Rnu ' 19-1,858- sq, io-jSL CL p. m i supra. 

82. Oblong amulet-case or reliquary of silver (length 0-87 in ), decorated on three sides with 
fine granulated designs of flowers and geometric patterns in beaded borders. One side is 
pierced with two holes for suspension. Bm. *13-20; stratum I For other articles from the 
same board, see no. 71 above. Cf. A,S.R. (1912), p. 41, no, j and PI. xxxix, 1. (PJ, 191,/>.} 
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83. Oblong amulet case of gold, square in section. Length obz in* Thu decora cion is 
obliterated. From the same hoard as preceding. 

84, ^ Two cylindrical amulet cases of gold, furnislied with two rings each for suspension 
and decorated with parallel circles found middle. Length Q-62 in. First century A,n, Sk *iy- 
933 - 4 * Bl^ck D F ; sq. 59-114'; stratum II. For cylindrical amulet cases of modern Indian 
pattern* see T. H. Hendtcy, Indian Jewellery, FIs. 57, no- 353 and fl 96, no. 648. Other 
objects from the same hoard include 'Jewellery \ nos. 94* 104; * Finger-rings no. 5; "Silver- 
ware 1 , no. 14; 'Copper and Bronos, 21 i h 291, 310; 'Stone Objects', nos, 138-40+ 148; 
f Shell \ no, 42; 1 Class\ nos. 1, 4, 18, 19. See vd. i p p, 188* no. 7, (PL 191, ji) 

85, a-J w Four square amulets of gold, decorated on the face with swastika outlined in 
repousse beading. Size a-1 £ x £*12x0*19 ml At the centre is a diamond-shaped depression, 
and at the four comers of the arms arc heart-shaped depressions intended For inlays of *tune or 
paste, The amulets are of sheet-gold on a core of lac or mastic* Attached to the back are four 
copper rings. First century A.D. The swastika, which was virtually unknown to Sumer* Akkad, 
Babylon and Assyria, was common in India from the earliest times. For other examples at 
Taxila, see "Finger-rings', no. 42; 'Bone and Ivory Objects \ no. gn 'Pottery*, no. 265* 
Sk "29-1,241/6; Block D'; sq. 62-113'; stratum III. CL p* 187+ no, 10 supra; A.S.R. 
(1929), p. 6o, no. 6; and for other objects from the same hoard, see nos. 7, 8 supra, 
(PL 191; v.) 

86. Gold fleur-de-lys pendant with hook at top. Height 0-56 in. Third to second century 
».C. Urn. *19-227; sq. 15-16'; stratum I. Cf. p. 111 supra, 

87* Triangular pendant, made of double sheet of gold with small rim at apex and row of 
three beads at base. Height 0-56 in. Fourth to third century B.C, Bm. *20-1,198; sq, 27-27'; 
stratum HI. CL p, 104 supra. 

88 n a -t* Three gold pendants in the form of pi pal leaves. Length 0-56 In. Third to second 
century' b.c. Bm. T2-20/9; stratum I, For other articles from the same hoard, see no. 71 
above- Cf. ASM, (tgti), 41. na* 5- 

89, Bell pendant of gold, like those attached to the ear-pendants nos, 26-30 above (7.0.). 
Height 0 69 in. Beaded border round upper rim of bell. First century a.d. Sk *28—1,917; 
Block G'; sq. 114-87'; stratum If. See vul, 1, p. iSi* 

90, Diamond-shaped pendant of dtin sheet-gold, provided with ring at one comer for 
suspension. Length 0*5 in. Sk. 1—76; spoil earth. 

91, u T b. Two hollow club-shaped pendants of gold Length 106 hi. First century a.d. 
Sk. * 13-194,’19; Block E; sq, 77*66"; stratum IL For the club motif, which was common in 
Greek and Graeco-Roman jewellery, cf. BM. Cat. of Jewellery, nos, 1952+ 2036-9* 2369, 
2412-24, 2686, 27 iS, 3024. As a rule the club takes the form of a pendant,, but sometimes is 
strung from end to end on a necklace. Cf. p, 159, no, 1 1 supra; A.S.R.( 1912), p. 27, no. 19. 
For other objects from same hoard, see nos, 9, 10 supra. (PL 191, /.} 

92, a-d. Four hollow dub-shaped pendants similar to preceding. Length 0-S7 and r 12 in* 
First century A.D. Sk. *29-1,241/14; Block D'; sq, 62-113'; stratum 111 . CL p. 187, no. 11 
supra; AS JR. (1929), p. bo, no. 13, and for other object* from same hoard, see nos. j t 8 supra, 
(PI. 191, m.) 

93, Globular pendant of gold with ringed projection for suspension* Dhm. 0-5 in. First 
century A.D, Sk. '29-1.241/31. From same hoard as preceding. Cf p, 187; no. 12 supra: 
ASM, (1929), p. 61, no. 33* 

94, iK, Three globular pendants of gold similar to preceding. Diam. 0-25-0-5 in. First 
century A.D. Sk '19-933/51 Block D'; $q* 59114'- CL p. 188, no. 8 msprtL, and for other 
objects from same hoard, see no. 84 supra, 

q- p a-d. Four gold coin pen dan with square tubular attachment ai top. Height 1 in. 
One of the tubes is set with a carbuncle in beaded circlet; the others are plain. The coins are 
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of the later Rushan, King Slta( ?) type. Three are identical, via.; Gbv. 1 King nimbate standing 
to left at altar’. In r, hand, trident with streamer?; in I. hand, stall; BrahmT legends vertically 
arranged; r. Shaka(?); under arm, Sliaf?) I. bhu. Rev. ‘Enthroned goddess' (? Ardochsho), 
holding cornucopia in L hand, Marginal legend defaced. Cf. V. Smith, Cat. nf Coins in the 
Indian Museum, voL I, pt. 1, p. 89, nos. 6—10. In the fourth coin, the legend in r, field appears 
to read tasu. Jn. '(6— l j 6i—3. Mon, cell no, 19, where nos. sot, 202 infra were also found. 
See vol, I, p. 385; Jn. Mem. p. 57, nos, 4-7 and PI. (PL 191, n.) 


Class V. Bwoche j (nos. 96-9) 

Gold repouss£ figure of winged Aphrodite or Psyche. Height 3-31 in. The goddess is 
standing on a lotus (?) pedestal, resting her left elbow on a pillar and her right hand on her hip. 
Her drapery Falls across her thighs, leaving the rest of the body bare. She wears armlets, 
bracelets and a crossed breast-band. Her hair is gathered in a knot on the crown of her head, 
with curls falling in front over her cars. Behind her shoulders appear two wings, roughly 
depicted. The relief, which is of thin pi ate-gold, was probably fashioned with die help of 
a stone or metal matrix, and afterwards finished with punches and graving tools. The back was 
made in a separate piece and soldered to it. Attached to the latter are three small rings, two 
behind the wings and one behind the feet. The ty pe appears to go back to an original of the 
Praxitdean School {r. 300 a.c.). Fur the pose, cf. Remach, Repertoire J? la Statsume gr. et 
rum. 11, p. 334. nos. 5, 6; p 335, noa. i, z t 6; tv, p. 201, no, 4, etc.; vt, p, fio, no. 4. For the 
crossed breast-band, cf. Winter, Die Asitiktn Tenakotten, m, 2, p. 209, no, 7 et passim ; 
Dennison, A Gold Treasure fn.m Egypt (late Roman), p. 150, fig. 43. First century a d. Sk. ’ao- 
1 ’ 5 ® h 2 "' Bl^Hi D : stj. 64-yi'; stratum II. Cf. p, 186, Deposit A, no, 4, supra ; A.S.R. (1929), 
p. 65, no, 51 and Pi, xvr, 3. For other objects from the same hoard, see no. 2 supra. (PI. 191, t.) 

97. Gold brooch with figure of winged Aphrodite or Psyche, similar to the preceding but 
of coarser workmanship, though the wings of the goddess are slightly more realistic. Height 
c-5 m. First century a.i>, Rk. ’13-194.*;,; Block E; 9^.77*63’; strata I-H. Cf. o. i6o.no. 1 

supra, A.E.R. (1912), p. 27, no, t, PL xxn, A, r. For other objects from die same hoard, see 
no. 60 supra. (PI. 191, /.) 

98. Gold brooch, with figures of Eros and Psyche in repousse relief. Height 1*81 in. The 

hgures arc standing side by side caressing each other, Eros holding Psyche’s breast with his 
right hand. Hie technique is the same as in no. 96, hut the workmanship is superior. At the 
back are three small rings for attachment, two at die middle and one behind the feet. In the 
base art two small holes, one larger than the other, through which the core uf kc or mastic 
was mrened. For figures of Eros and Psyche as lovers, cf. CoNigncm, Monuments relatifs an 
ST t ;- V w’ I?-; Step hath, Camples Rendus (1877), p . l6o ; Pmti er et Reinach, 

Mcropotr dr Myma p. 411; Winter, Die Antiken Terrahmen, ll. 224-32. For a group on a 
bronze hydra in the Bntiah Museum, see Walters in Arch. ZeU. (iSR 4 ), PL l H and pp. 1 tf.. and 
lurtwaugler , Call. Eabnuroff, a PL 135. Also Dar. et Sag, w, 748 and nn. ,£«. First 

A ° ; stratmn <-’f.p. 187, no. 11 supra; 

/i)i^ J ' ^ 1 an ^ ^ ^ or Ut ^ cr objects from same board, sec nos 7 8 

mpTQ* (FI* 19VJ#,) 1 

99. Lircular gold medallion brooch, decorated on face with winged Eros reclining (?) on 

m, . The ^ * «“* of two pieces of sheet-metal jdied at 
t L Le 3 . Thu relief, which is of rough workmanship, appears to have been fashioned in a 

CtT,^ mV * TvtfT 7 ' U ' S o ' I3 ’ ig4, afZ ’ ^ E; ** sLrau I—IT, 

t f. p. ‘60, no . supra; AAR. (19.3), p, 38, no, 2 and PL xxit, b. For other objects from 
the samt hoard, see no. 60 supra. (PJ, 191, tp.) J 
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C l As s VT. Hair-pim (110s. too, 101) 

*00. Gold hair-pin with gat "wheel 1 head decorated on bodi sides with cinquefoil rosette 
inbid with white oithockse felspar and encircled by double beading Length 4-37 in. First 
century a.d. Sk. '29-1,241/20; Block O'; &q. 62-113'; stratum HL Cf. p. 187, no. 14 suprai 
AJSJt* {1929)., p. 6i + no. 19 imd PL xix + 14; and for other objects from same hoard, see 
nos. 7, S supra. (PI. igt, z.) 

101, Hair-pin of silver with gold head. Length 5-65 in. The head consists of a crescent 
resting on a small cube and surmounted by a iriratna device. Four pearl drops on gold wire 
hang from the crescent and two from the triratna. Three circlets of gold with double rows of 
beading support each of the three component parts. A particular interest attaches to this 
Imfr-pin because of the combination of Indian and Greek motifs, the crescent (Gr. ufivtoxos) 
being characteristically Greek (e.g. B.M. Cat. of JetceUery^ nos. 2360-5, 2449—62, etc.) and the 
triratm just as characteristically Indian. A similar pin but without the crescent is figured on 
the west gateway of Safichi fastening the knotted thong over the scabbard of a broad sword 
(Marshall and Foudier* Thr Monuments of Sanrhf, PL Lxvi f a). The tnratna, an age-old device 
in India, was specially adopted by the Buddhists as a symbol of the Buddhist Trinity, and is 
figured in great profusion on the early Buddhist monuments at Sahchi* Bharhat and elsewhere. 
It also occurs as a monogram on the coins of contemporary Indo-Parthian and Kushan kings. 
First century ajj. Sk. "26-4,081/1; Block D; sq. 58-47'; stratum JIL Cf. p* 156, no. to 
supra; A.S.R. (1926), p. 113, no. y and PI. XXVI, li. For other objects from the same hoard, 
sec 110s. 3, 4 supra. (PI. 191* z.) 

I 

Class VII. Bangles and bracelets (nos, 102-43) 

The gold and silver specimens of bangles, armlets and bracelets comprise five 
types, viz,; 

Type a. Solid bangles of heavy wir t with open knobbed ends. Cf. * Copper and 
Bronze \ ck 28, Class l T type a. 

Type k Solid bangles of wire with spirally twkted ends, CL N Copper and 
Bronze \ Class I, type b , no* 6* 

Type c. Hollow bangles of thm metal with expanded ends* Not found in copper 
or bronze. 

Type d. Solid or hollow bangles with ends terminating in lion-heads. 

Type e. Openwork bracelets with square 'gate* clasps adorned with jewels. 

Of these* types d and e f the most ornamental, arc copied from Greek proto¬ 
types. At Taxi la, the former dates back to the third or early second century b.c,; 
the latter to the first century AJ>, 

For a copper bracelet covered with gold-leaf (third to second century B.c.), cf. 

* Copper and Bronze p , Class I, no. 7. 

Type a : 

102, 103- Two solid bangles of heavy silver wire with cubical knobbed ends. Diam. 3-37 in. 
Cf. "Copper and Bronze 1 , nos. i> 2. A similar bangle, figured at the top of the illustration, 
was also found in die jeweller's b'wd in Block D J (p* 187* no, 33)* First century A.D. St. 
'24-683/7; Block B; sq. 31-47'; stratum II. CL p. 147, no, 7 supm A.S.R. (1924), p, 49, 
nu, 7. Fur details uf other objects from the same hoard, see nos, 13, 14 supra. (PI. 195, flj 
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Type b: 

104. Solid bangle of gold wire, with ends twisted spirally round opposite sides to permit of the 
bangle being expanded. Diam. 3-25 in. First century a . t>. Sk_ * 19-9332; Block D'; aq, 59-114'; 
stratum []. Cf, * Copper and Bronze’, no. 6, and for Roman examples, B.M. Cat. of Jeter llery t 
nos. iHoj, 2809. CF, p, [88, no. 6 supra, and for other objects from same hoard, see no. 84 supra. 

105—15. Eleven gold bangles similar to preceding. Diam. 1 ’5-175 in. First century a.U. 
Sk. ^9-1.251 15; Block D ; sq. 62-113'; stratum III. CF. p. 187, no. 15 supra; A.S.R. {1929), 
p. 6o, no. i2, and for other objects from same hoard, sec nos. 7, 8 supra. (PL 195, b.) 

Type ct 

116-19. Four hollow gold bangles with expanded trumpet-shaped ends. Diam. 312 in. 
They arc made of thin sheet-gold on a core of lac or mastic, and the ends were closed with 
a separate disk of gold. The same shape occurs in Mycenaean and Archaic Greece (cf. B.M, 
Cat, oj Jewellery, nos. 801, 1248) but does not appear to have survived into later times. It tuay 
have been evolved independently in India. Sk. ‘13-194/3, 4; Block E; sq. 77-66'; stratum II. 
Cf. p. 159, no. 12 supra; A.S.R. (1912}, p. 26, nos. 3, 4 and PI. XXI, 1-4. For other objects 
from the same hoard, sec nos, 9, 10 supra. (PI. 195, c.) 

120, 121. 1 wo gold bangles similar to preceding. Diam. 3-62 and 3-75 in. First century 
A.D. Sk, *29-1,241/4; Block D'; sq. 62-113'; stratum III. Cf. p. 187, no, 16 supra, A.SJt. 
(1929), p. J9, no. 4. For other objects from the same hoard, sec nos. 7, 8 supra. (PI. 195, /.) 

122—4. 1 hree gold bangles sum Jar to preceding, but one of them is provided with a tenon 
and socket-hinge in the middle of the hack. Diam. 3 in. First century a.d. Sk. '24-683/4; 
st h J r 47 ; stratum II. tf. p. 147, no. 4 supra; A.S.R. (1924), p. 49, no, 4, For other objects 
from same hoard, see mis. 13, 14 supra. 

t2 5 ~ 3 2 - Eight gold bangles of similar shape to preceding. Diam. 2-75-3-12 in. The 
trumpet-ends were joined together, and a section cut out from die back of the bangle was 
provided with hinge and fastener, so as to act as a movable clasp. First century A.D. Sk. '26- 
J b oRl|i: Block D; sq. 58-47'; v fra turn III, Cf. p, 156, no. it supra; A.S.R. { 1926), p. 114, 
no. 13. For other objects from the same hoard, see 110s. 3. 4 supra. (P|. [95, d t g.) 

Type if: 

j 33-6. Four gold bangles or armlets with ends terminating in lions' heads. Diam. 4-2- 
4-65 in. They are made of thin beaten gold on a core of shellac or mastic. The lion heads, which 
arc made in separate pieces, are decorated w ith wavy lines in imitation of manes, and finished 
at the hack with a double-plaited border. This type of bangle was familiar in Eastern Greece 
as far hack as the archaic period and survived down to Roman times. For examples see H M 
Cat. of Jewellery, nos. 1204-7, ^ 5 - 1 Q 9 ! - 2763. The Taxila specimens are probably 

of the early second century jj.c. Bm. ’21-858; sq, 41-138'; stratum 1 . Cf, p. 1 j 1 supra ; A.S.R. 

SVII t 27 and no r 166 infra, (PI. 195, ij 

Type e: 

J 37 » I 3 ®* ^> r g°Id bracelets with square gate clasp encrusted with gems. Diam. 2-^ in.; 
wtdth 162 in. The hoop or body of the bracelet is of fretted sheet-gold with a running acanthus 
pattern relieved with comma-shaped leaves, circular box-settings and knots, the w hole enclosed 
in plaitcd-chain borders. The leaves are inlaid with white orthodase felspar with convex 
surface, and the circular settings with amber. The design on the gate clasps takes the form of 
five circular settings inlaid with amber and crescent and circle devices in the comers inlaid 
With white orthodase felspar. The hinge and fastening of the clasp consist of short sections of 
beaded tubing held together by a pin. The clasp is strengthened by cross-strips of gold soldered 
to its back. First century A.n, Sk. '29^,507; Block D'; sq. 64 92'; stratum II, Cf. p. 186 
Oepossi A* no, 5 rupm\ A.S.R. (1929), p, 64, no. 49 and PL xvui t 61. 
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This type of clasped bracelet goes back to the fourth nr fifth century H.C. in the Near East, 
but Appears to have been Scytho-Greek raiher than Greek. For a fine specimen of the fourth 
century n.c + , found in a royal tomb at Koul-Gba in the Crimea and closely resembling this 
bracelet from Taxila, cf Dar. et Sag, $,v r ‘Armilia*, L p. 436 + fig, 529, and Antiques du 
Rosphnrr cimmhten (Russian Government Publication, St Petersburg, 1854, Paris, 1S93), 
PJ. sjv, 4, For other objects from the same hoard, see no, 2 supra, (PJ. 196, a.) 

139. Gold bracelet similar to preceding. Diam. 2 4 in.; width 1-75 in. The hoop is 
decorated with leaf design, knots and oval hos-settings, inlaid with, carbuncles—the whole 
Surrounded by a beaded border. There were traces of turquoise or turquoise paste 111 die leaf 
doisnns when first discovered. The design of the square gate-clasp is the same as in nos, 137 
and 13®, but the gems in the circular settings are different. The gems from the corner crescent 
and circle cloisons are missing. The hinge and fastening of the clasp are of plain instead of 
beaded tubing. First contuiy ajx SkAij-Ai t a. From field near Sirkap. (PI. 196, A.) 

140, 141. Pair of gold bracelets of similar type to the preceding, Diam- ^5 in,; width 
18710. The decoration on the hoop consists of four rows of S-shaped figures alternately 
reversed so as to form an ivy-leaf pattern. Enclosing it is a plaited-cliain border. The clasp is 
solid and enriched with leaf-shaped cloisons once filled with gems or paste and with an oval 
box-setting in the centre. In one setting the inlay is rock-crystal rn tabochm. In the other it is 
glass paste, now much decayed. The border is the same as that round die hoop. For the S- shaped 
fretted pattern* cf_ DJIf. Cat, of Jevtflt&y t no. 2735 (PL us) of the first to second century from 
Egypt. The ivy pattern is common at all periods in Greek and Graeco-Roman jewellery. First 
century a.d, SL "29-2,193/1;; Block G'; sq. ioS-Sy'; stratum II. Cf. p, 180 supra; A.S r R.( 1929), 
p. 67, no. 75 and Fl r xvjir, 5. For other objects from same hoard, see no. 25 supra, (Phi 96, c t *\) 

142, 143. Pair of gold bracelets of similar pattern to the preceding but narrower. Diam, 
1*81 in. The design in the hoop consists of a double S repeat fretted from sheet-gold, enclosed 
in a headed border. The leaf cloisons on the clasp are filled with orthudase felspar : the gem 
from the central setting is missing. There is no gold hacking to the clasp, as in nos. 140, 141* 
First century A_n fc Sk. '29-1,241/5; Block D'; sq, 62-113'; stratum III. Cf. p. 187, no. 17 
supra ; AS.J 7 . (1929), p* 6o t no. 5 and PI. xvm, 4. For other objects from same hoard, see 
nos. 7, S above. (FI. i96 ? J.) 

Class VIII. Torques (nos. 144-7) 

The torque, which was as foreign to India as it was to Greece and Italy, was 
a characteristic ornament among the Scythie and Celtic peoples* and was worn as 
a mark of distinction by die Medes T Persians and Parthian*, all of whom were of 
the same Iranian stock as the Scythians. (Cf. Dar, et Sag. 1 Torques*; 
Wroth, Cat. of the Coins of Farthia, passim; and for deities offering this token, see 
eh. 38, p. 771 and n. 2.) The specimens found at Taxila were doubtless the 
property of people of Saka or Parthian nationality. 

144. Hollow gold torque nf beaten sheet-gold on a core of be, with trumpet-shaped ends in 
front. Diam. 5-75 in. It is composed of two semicircles united at the narrow ends by 3 tenon- 
ond-socket hinge and provided with a push-fastener at the expanded ends* very much like the 
modem patent 1 push + fastener. Sk. ‘29-1 >362/1; Block D H ; sq. 62-113'; stratum IV, From some 
hoard as no. 46 supra (y.tf.)v Cf. p. 188, no. 1 supra; A.S.R. (1929), p. 62* no. 43. (PI. 195* k.) 

14 v Gold torque of similar design and make to the preceding. Diam. 5-75 in. First century 
a.d. Sk. *29-2,193/2; Block G f ; sq. 108 87'; stratum II, Cf p. 1S0 supra; A.S.R , (1929), 
p, 67, no. 76. For other objects from same hoard, see nn r 25 supra, 

146. Torque of beaten gold on core of lac( ?}. Diam. 5*87 in. It is made in one piece with 
expanded ends, the thickness of the tube increasing gradually from back to front. Hie ends are 
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cio&cd with separate disks of beaten gold. First century a.d. Sfc. '26-4^081,5; sq. 58-47'; 
Block D; stratum IIL CL p. 156, no, 12 supmi ASM. (1926), PL xxvi, 6 and p. 113, no. 4. 
For other objects in the same hoard* see nos. 3. 4 supra . (PI. 195, h ) 

147. Torque of solid gold wire, Dhm, 6+5 in. The ends of the wire are thinned out and 
toiled round the wire core covering about two-thirds of the torque. The clasp in front is 
decorated with 4 triratna device, which also occurs on the gold-headed hair-pin no. tot (^.«?.). 
First century a.d* Sk. '33—626; Block D'; sq. 63*85'; stratum L Parthian or early Rushan 
date. See vol* i, p. iqr, and for the triratrw device, K Beads', p. 747 and n t 8, 

Class IX* Anklets (nos. 148-65) 

Anklets, such as those described below* are a class of ornament essentially 
Indian, and it is noteworthy that the decoration which distinguishes these specie 
mens from Taxila is predominantly Indian in character. 

148-51, Four hollow double-ringed anklet? nf silver. Diani. 6-25 in. The anklets are open 
in front and provided with a movable socket to cover the aperture. The upper ring is [luted 
and further decorated on the upper surface with three lotus cones or busses. Below each boss, 
connecting the two rings together, h a lotus medallion centred with u human bust in relief. 
The movable sockets are enriched with a variety of repousse designs, viz. on the upper sockets, 
a band of full and half-lotus rosettes in diamond-shaped panels, between borders of qualrcfiril 
flowers and cable edgings; on lower socket* band of tortoises following one another, with leaves 
bctvveen, and sinuous vine borders. Ornamentation of this kind, characterised by kinds of 
lotus rosettes* sinuous vine borders, full-blown lotuses centred with human busts, etc,, can 
readily be paralleled among the sculptures of Sanchl and Eharhat and other reliefs of the Early 
Indian School, Some of the motifs (c.g. the vine), which were adopted by that School, were 
doubtless of Greek or Western Asiatic origin, having been introduced by the Bactrim Greeks or 
still earlier, under Maury a rule, but the character of the art is indisputably Indian. First century 
a.d. SL l 26-4*oBt/a7; Block D; sq, 5847'; stratum III. CL p. 156, no. 13 mpriii ASM, 
{1926), p* 114,1m. 2. For other objects from the same hoard, see nus, 3, 4 supra. (PL 196,^,) 

152-65. Fourteen single-ring anklets of silver. Diaxn, 4 75 ~S *5 I a^kts are open in 
front and provided with a sliding socket to cover the aperture. The sockets are decorated with 
a band of overlapping lotuses between ribbed and beaded borders. Most of the anklets are 
fragmentary. Same age and findspot as preceding and nos, 3,4 (j.tf.J. CL * 4 * 5 , 1 ?. far* cit tiu, t + 

(PL 19 *./■} 

Class X, Miscellaneous (nos. 166-219) 

166. Lion-headed terminal of gold bracelet, similar to nos. 135-6. Length 1^62 in. Third to 
second century n.G# Bm. *12-20/3. For other articles from the same hoard, sec rim 7* and 
p + in supm. Cf. ASM. (1912), p. 41, no. 3 and PL xxxix, d . 

167, 168. Pai r of hollow barrel-shaped ornaments of gold cloison ne work i nset with turquoise. 
The pattern is made up of scales with a chevron band in the middle and another at each end. 
Their purpose is uncertain, but they may have been suspended from die ears. Length 1-37 in. 
First century A.D. Sk. **4-683/3; sq* 31 47'j stratum IL CL p. 147, no. 3 supra t ASM. (1924)* 
p. 49, no, 3, PI- xt* 4, For other objects from same hoard, see noe. tj, supra. (Pi* 191, je,y.) 

169, Cubical clasp of flimsy sheet-gold set with four garnets eti c^bodum, one on each of 
four aides. The other two sides are pierced at the centre with a round hole. It is made in two 
halves fastened on one side by a pair of hinges. Height 1 in. Gr. *27-170, mon* D p room 7* 
See vol. r T p. 347 and ASM, {1927-8), p. 59, no. 1 and PL xx, fig. 3. 

170-2. Three rosettes of gold with beaded circlet in centre and five ohcordate petals inlaid 
with green paste. Diam. 0-5-0-43 in. First century a_d. SR '29-1,241/22; Block D F ; sq + 62- u 3 4 
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stratum III. Cf. p. 187, no. 18 supra; ASM. (1929-30)* p. 6i, no. 21 and PL mt f 15. For 
other objects from same hoard, see nos. 7, 8 above, 

173. Similar to preceding but with petals inset with orthodase felspar* From same hoard 
as preceding. Ibid. PL six* 8, (PL igt, aa.) 

174,. 175, Similar* but with si* plain petals from which the paste is missing. From same 
hoard as preceding. CL p. 187* no* 19 supra. 

176* Similar to nos. T70-2 but without circlet at centre, inlay missing, Diam. 0 43 in. 
First century ad. Sk, "22-223; BI°ck i f ; sq. 11-93'; stratum IL See vol. i, p- 196* 

177. Cold rosette of eight plain petals* one of which is missing. Diam. 1-12 in. First 
century ad. SL ‘27-1*108; Block F; sq. 82'32's stratum IL See vol* t* p. 166. 

178. Similar to preceding with six petals. Diam. 0-7510. Sk. *29^1,000; Block D'; sq. 
66-113'; stratum IV, Cf, ASM (1929)* p, 65* no. 59. Although found in stratum IV, this 
rosette may be of Parthian date. CF. pp r 134, tgi and no, 46 supra, 

179-98. Twenty rosettes of gold with six petals. Diam. o h ; in. Each rosette is provided 
with four small hoops at the back for attachment to a garment. First century a,d, Sk. "26 
4*081/2; sq* 58^47" 1 Block D; stratum III, Cf. p, 156,, no. 15 supra; ASM. (1926)* p. nj, 
no. 3 and PL xxvi p 5, For other objects from the same hoard T see nos, 3* 4 mpra. (PL 191* r.) 

199, 200. Two bowl-shaped buttons or possibly phutas (head ornaments) of goid T with ring 
on concave side for attachment. Diam. 0-69 in. Bm. "24-556, A; sq. 33-26*; stratum III, CL 
ASM. (1924)* p, 48, I. 23* For other objects from same hoard, see no. 52 supra. 

201, 202. Two cup-shaped ornaments of gold with hoops on concave side for attachment. 
Crude floral design outside. Diam. 0-37 in. Fifth century a . d . Jn. celt 19. From 

same cell as no. 95* a-d (^.v.), Cf. Jn, Mem. PL mx T z T 3. 

203. Hollow bead of gold, hemispherical and gmdrooned. Diam, 0-69 in. Sk. '29-1,923; 
Block B F ; sq + 36 95'; stratum IV, See vol. i, p. 134, 

204-10. Seven circular disks of thin gold* with triangular piece cut in centre and turned 
outward. Diam. 0-73 in. Used for dosing the trumpet-ends of gold bangles made of thin 
sheet-metal on a core of shellac. Third to second century ELCL Bm. *12-20/15; stratum I. 
For other articles from the same hoard, see no. 71 and p. 11 r supra. 

211. Plain oval locket (?) of gold; gem missing. Length 1 in* First century A 4 > + Sk. ‘13 
194/17; Block E; sq. 77 66*; stratum II. Cf. p. 159, no. 13 supra ; ASM\ (19x2), p* 27* no* 17* 
For other objects from same hoard, see nos. g. 10 supra* 

2213* Two box-settings of gold, one diamond-shaped, one oval; each with two ribbed 
hoops at back for attachment. Length 0-5 in* The gem from one is missing; the other is inlaid 
with a garnet en caborltm. First century A.D. Sk. *13-194/18; Block E ; sq. 77 66'; stratum IL 
CL p. 159, no. 14 supra; ASM. (1912)* p. 27* no, 18 and PL mil* a, 9. For other objects 
from same hoard, see nos* 9, 10 supra. (PL 191* 66,) 

214. Sk* "tT-ip a, From spoil earth. First century A.D. Rectangular gold bar, weight 
6694-5 gr,; aisfe 3 x 1 xo'5 in. 

215. Sk. '29-1; Block aB H ; sq. 32-86'; stratum II. One solid gold bar, weight 2258 gr.; 
size 3 x 0-5 x 0-3 in. CL p. 194 supra, 

216. Sk. i zS“ 2,679; Block K (palace); sq. 15743'; stratum II. One hemispherical lump of 
pure gold cast in crucible; weight 2192 gr.; diam. 1-25 in. A.SM. (1928-9), p. 60 {/) and PL xxi, 

11, For other objects from the same hoard, see no. 29 and pp + 174-5 ^spra* 

217. Sk. '28-2*679, From same hoard as preceding. Part of hemispherical lump of gold 
cast in crucible; weight 1110 gr.; diam. t-xz in. Ibid, p, 60 (A) and PL sxx, 6, 

218. Sk. *28-2,679. From same hoard as preceding. Ox^al-shaped flat piece of gold and 
silver sdloy; weight 91 gr.: length 0*5 in. Ibul. p. 60 (i) and PL xxt, 7. 

219. SL *$8-2,679* From same hoard as preceding. Hemispherical lump of silver cast in 
crucible; weight 1724*5 gr*i diam. 15 in. Ibid, p, 60 (A) and PL xxi r 9* 
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Chapter 31. FINGER-RINGS AND GEMS 

I ITTJ.E is yet known about the use or character of finger-rings in ancient 
India. A Few copper or bronze specimens of a simple form have been 
unearthed on the C ha I col it hie sites of Muhenjo-daro and Harappa, 1 and-— 
_V two or three thousand years later—among the sculptures of the Early 
School both male and female figures may be seen wearing a multiplicity of rings 
on their fingers and thumbs. 1 It is clear, therefore, that the practice of wearing 
finger-rings goes hack to a remote antiquity in India, as it docs in the Mediter¬ 
ranean coasts and Egypt, and it is also clear that the practice was a popular one in 
Hindustan and Central India during the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era. Unfortunately, no actual specimens of Indian finger-rings of this 
period have survived, and the representations of them on the hands of the stone 
statues are necessarily too rough and sketchy for us to make out the character of 
their design, let alone the materials of which they were composed. Nor does the 
collection of rings from Taxila help us to fill this gap in our knowledge, since, with 
few exceptions, they are of a distinctively Graeco-Roman pattern. On the other 
hand, it adds to our understanding of local culture in die Panjab to find that, even 
in regard to an article of jewellery which had had so long a history in India itself 
the fashions prevailing at Taxila were derived almost exclusively from the Graeco- 
Roman world, thus more than confirming the evidence furnished by countless 
other articles of ornament and daily use as to the strength of Western influence at 
that time. 

The earliest finger-rings in the collection are those from the Bhir Mound, which 
date from the fourth, third or early second century B,c. (See Strati graphical Chart, 
p. 644.) One of these (no. 18), with a shield-like bezel, is of silver, nine of copper 
(no®, 19, 25-30, 34 and 41), one of iron (no, 57), one of lead (no. 59), and one of 
shell (no, 66). No gold finger-rings of any kind have been found in the Bhir 
Mound and no ring of any metal inset with a stone or paste. Of the copper rings, 
no. 19 is a plain wire circlet with coiled ends, without a bezel; nos. 25-30 and 34 
have plain bezels—six almond-shaped and flat, the seventh round and raised m , 
no. 41 has an almond-shaped flat bezel engraved with the crude figure of an elephant. 
The iron ring no. 57 * which has a large oval bezel extending from side to side of 
the hoop, is of a shape that was to become commoner two centuries later. The 
lead ring no, 59 has a similar bezel, but the hoop forms little more than half a 
circle. 

Of later finger-rings, one copper specimen (no. 37) with flat oval bezel inset with 

* Cf, M.I.C. p. 35, anti PI. cxLVTli, a. 

1 E g. Cunningham, Bharkui, Pis. men, 1; uni, 1; xxiv, 4. 
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glass paste, comes from the Greek level in Sirkap anil may be referable to the 
second century B.c.; one (no, 7) is Irom stratum IV ■ ten (nos. 2- 41 9 > * 7 * 3 S> 3 ^ 
43, 46, 68) from stratum III; and twenty-eight from stratum II. Most of these 
rings were buried at the time of the Kushan invasion in the third quarter 
of the first century A.D, and, with the exception of nos. 14 and 16, which were 
evidently heirlooms, are no doubt referable to that century. That one of them was 
found in stratum IV, others in stratum III, and others in stratum II means no 
more than that they were buried at varying depths beneath the floors of the 
Parthian houses. Of the remaining specimens, four come from the surface-level 
in Sirkap, two from Sirsukh, eight from the Dharmarajika and six from other 
Buddhist settlements destroyed by the White fluns in the filth century a.d. The 
finger-rings from Sirkap, which constitute the most interesting part of the collection, 
comprise seventeen specimens of gold, twenty-three of copper, one of onyx and 
two of glass, as well as thirteen engraved gems intended to be set in rings. 

The types are not numerous. They fall into the following categories: («) plain 
wire cirdets with coiled ends; (b) ornamental hoops without bezels; (r) hoops with 
plain flat or raised bezels of the same metal, the bezels being oval, almond-shaped nr 
round in form; (t?) similar to type b, but with engraved metal bezels ; (e) similar to 
type c, but with plain or engraved stones or paste inset in bezels; (/) rings of types 
(c) (e) with inscriptions. Besides these main classes, there is one gold ring, no. 12, 
which is of unique pattern, the hoop, which is composed of an openwork vine 
scroll, being nearly an inch wide, and the bezel of pyramidal shape, 17 in. long. 
Two others that deserve special notice are the gold ring no. 3, with a pair of 
almond-shaped bezels side by side and hoop ornamented in relief with apotropaic 
animal and other devices, and the copper ring no. 24, adorned with a series of 
Buddhist or Jaina symbols in relief round the hoop. The most favoured form of 
hoop among all these rings is flat within and rounded without, narrow at the 
bottom and 'expanding upwards to the bezel. It is a shape which came prominently 
into fashion in Greece during Hellenistic times (third to second century B.c.) and 
continued throughout the Graeco-Roman period. (Gf. B.M. CaL 0/ Finger-rings, 

p. xlii, types xxnt-xxv.) . 

Of the rings from the Dharmarajika and other monastic sites, no. 40 a copper 
ring with bezel composed of five circlet cloisons—is probably to he assigned to the 
fifth century a.d. ; and to the same date also belong the large inscribed copper ring 
no. 56 and the shell rings nos. 62-5. 

Of the seventeen gold rings, seven only are of solid metal (nos. 1-3, 10, 12, 14, 
16) the remainder are hollow-WTOUght of thin sheet-gold and filled with some 
substance such as lac, mastic or sulphur, 1 which in some cases has perished. 
Similar rings of gold with hollow cores were made by die Greeks and Romans, 1 

* Cf. Artemidorus, Ondrocritica, II. 5. ol yip xsvol feiov fvGov levies Bofcws *A 


k.t.A. 

1 Hence the commonly recurring 
of Finger-ringi, p. spexi, n_ 3 * 


Stnov^sos wxrtaycits of the Greek temple inventoried- B.M. Cut, 
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and there can be no doubt that it was from them that the technique was copied, 
along with the shapes and most other features. 1 

Of silver there is no specimen from Sirkap or any of the later monastic sites, and 
only one from die Bhir Mound (no. 1S), which is of thin metal throughout. Cupper 
and bronze, being cheaper metals, were worn mainly by the poorer classes, and 
among the Buddhists it was a rule that monks should wear seal-rings made of the 
baser materials, i.e, copper, brass, bell-metal, ivory, bom, etc. 1 It is possible, 
however, that some of the copper and bronze rings in this collection were once 
plated with gold, which has since worn off, like the copper bangle, no. 7. The 
gilding or gold-plating of bronze rings became common in Greece in the fourth 
century b.c. and from dien onwards continued to be practised until Roman times.^ 
The same may also have been the case with the iron rings nos. 57 and 58, for we 
know that in Greece iron rings were not infrequently plated with both gold and 
silver. 4 On the other hand, plain rings of iron were worn by the Spartans as w , ell 
as by the Romans (even by those of high distinction) down to late Republican times; 
and wc hear of Seleucus I wearing a ring of iron with an anchor engraved on the 
bezel. Under the Roman Empire, however, the iron finger-ring became the symbol 
of slavery, and hence the practice arose of slaves or persons not entitled to wear gold 
rings plating their iron ones with the precious metal.' 5 Lead finger-rings appear to 
have been rare in the Graeco-Roman world, and there is no mention of them at all 
in classical literature, but there arc some seventy specimens in the British Museum 
from a tomb of the early fifth century B.C. at Beneventum, as well as a few from 
other sites in Italy, Sicily and Greece, ranging in date from the fifth to third 
century B.C., and one of the latter (no. 1559 from Tanagra) still bears traces of 
gilding. 6 

Specimens of jasper and rock-crystal finger-rings have been found in Greece 
dating back to the Mycenaean period, but most of the chalcedony and onyx rings 
appear to be referable to the Roman epoch," The onyx ring no. bo in the Taxiia 
collection is certainly of the first century a.d., and no. 6t. of the same material, is 
probably contemporary. To the same century also belong two of the three glass 
rings (nos. 67-8) which are furnished with bezels. The other, no. 69, which may or 

1 It was perlups such makc*helievc articles thnt the author of the Han Annuls had in mind when he 
wrote that the jewellery of Roman Syria consisted mostly of sham curiosities. llirth, China and the 
Roman Orient, ch, 88, 

Ct. J.A.S.B. rv (1835). p. 6*5. The device on a monk's seal, according to the DuJva, was to he 
a wheel supported hy two deer (symbol of the First Sermon) and, below it, the name of the founder of 
the Vihlra. Dulva X, 11, ti. , 4 r. Res. ax, 1S86. 

1 11 . M. Cat. p. xxxiv. 

1 E.g, EtncnMnoi uTri^pjoci oiEqpoI' SctKTuhtoi snEripot t/H’dpyvpoi, etc. in an inventory of a Delos 
temple of the third century Michel, Recveit, 833, I). So f, Cf. Inter. Att. ti, 77E, 1 . a6; Ditttn- 
berger, Svlloge, 11, no, $88, L 15, B.M. Cat. pp. nxiv-v, 

f Cf. Pliny, N,H. xxxui, 21, 13. and B.A 1 . Cat. pp. xxriv-v. 

'• Cf. fl. IE Cat. nos. 1+83-1560. Bar, et Rag. i.c." Anulus'. For a charm of lead with thin shcet- 
gold covering, see J JeweUety’, no. 80 anti PI. 191, 0. 

' 11 , M, Cat. p. xsxvi. and nog. ] 599-161S, 
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may not have liad a bezel, is probably of later date. In the Graeco-Roman world 
glass rings, which were no doubt worn mainly by the poorer classes, first became 
common in the Hellenistic period and continued to be manufactured down to late 
Roman times. Shell does not appear to have been used in Greece or Italy for 
finger-rings. Of the five specimens of this material found at Taxila, no. 66, which 
has a flat oval bezel, is referable to about 200 B.c.; the other four, which are com¬ 
posed of carved hoops without bezels, date from the fifth century a.d. . 

As for the semi-precious stones and pastes in use among the jewellers at Taxila, 
tlie reader will find them discussed in detail in Beck's Memoir on The Beads front 
Taxila 1 and in the chapters on 'Stone Objects* (ch. 25, pp. 477-9), ‘jewellery’ 
(ch, 30, p. 619) and 'Beads' (ch. 37, pp. 731-43)- Here it suffice to note that 
the gems found actually inset in these finger-rings or intended to be so inset are 
lapis-lazuli, malachite, rock-crystal, garnet, carnelian, jacinth and a grey-brown 
chert. The lapis-lazuli is found in a ring which dates probably from the first or 
second century' B.c. ; malachite, rock-crystal, garnet, carnelian and jacinth in rings 
of the first century A.D, ; and the chert bezel dates from the fifth century A.D. 
Besides these semi-precious stones, glass paste occurs in copper rings of the second 
century R.C, and in a gold ring of the first century A.d. (nos. 36* 37 and 17)- 

The devices carved on the stone, glass and metal bezels are for tire most part 
such as arc commonly found on Greek and Roman rings. The best executed is the 
warrior with shield and spear on the lapis-lazuli bezel no. 16, which probably dates 
from the first or second century b.c. The rest of the engraved bezels are referable 
to the first century a.d. and are uf poor workmanship. Some of the figures appear 
to bo copied from coins current at that time in the Panjab and North-West. Thus, 
no, 55 is virtually the same type as the Zeus standing with outstretched arm, which 
is figured on coins of Gondophares and several earlier rulers. - 

The Heracles standing with dub of nos. 17 and 44 appears in the same pose on 
coins of Ilermaeus and Kujfila Kadphises,* as well as of other kings. The Nike 
holding a wreath and diadem on no. 47 ^ the humped Indian bull of no. 53 
features of many Indo-Greek, Saka and Parthian issues, 4 The figures on some of the 
other finger-rings are more difficult to identify. Nos. 46, 49 and 52 look like Indian 
versions of Heracles in the guise of Siva, holding the lion-skin in one hand and. a 
bow or snake in the other. Other obviously Graeco-Roman motifs are the cornu¬ 
copia, fluted vase and spear on no. 131 and the winged Pegasus on no. 43. On the 
other hand, the nandipada on the bezel of no, 14 <uid the swastika on no. 42 are 
just as obviously Indian. 

As a rule the "hoops are plain or relieved only by some small and simple device, 
such as the pair of hearts supporting the bezel on either side in nos. 4 and 91 the 
clusters of granules in the same position in no. i 6, or the beaded benders in nu. 32. 


Inset stones 
and pastes 


Devices on 
bezels 


Ornamenta- 
tioEt of hocftp* 


1 Memoirs of the Arch * Survey of India , no. 65+ 

1 Cf. R.U.C. ana. tgo, igi, m- , l nos. 222-34- 

i Ibid, nos, 59-62, 95-101, 192-4, 201-9, 211-21, for Nike, and nos. 49. 70, 8 l ~ 5 < I4®”57. =35-9. 
for the humped bulL 
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But in a few examples the decoration of the hoop is more elaborate. Thus in no. 23 
the outer surface is rounded and gadrooned; 1 in no. 3 the devices on the hoop 
consist of a pair of small lady birds {?), a scorpion, swastika and leaf pattern, In 
no. 11 of a scorpion-like creature with a head at each end in the form of a nandipada ; 
in no. 24 of a scries of nine symbols sacred to both the Buddhists and the Jainas. 
In these three examples there can be no doubt that the hoops, which are probably 
of traditional Indian rather than Greek design, have a talismanic value. In no. 10, 
on the other hand, the hoop of which is made up of rosettes and lozenges alternating, 
and in no. 12, where it is composed of a broad openwork vine-scroll, the design 
may be simply ornamental. 

tt remains to add that the inscriptions on the finger-rings appear in every 
instance to give the name of the owner, usually in the genitive case, 

Some general remarks on the finger-rings from the Bhir Mound will be found in 
vol. 1 at pp. 103, 106^-7, in, and on the finger-rings from Sirkap at pp. 203-4. 
Other references are given in the individual entries of the catalogue below. 


C l A s s I. Gold finger-rings (nos. 1 -17) 

The plain circlet of gold, no. 1, dates from the fifth century A.D. The remaining 
sixteen rings were found in the Saka-Parthian city on Sirkap in houses of the first 
century A.n., and the majority date no doubt from that century, but no. 16 and 
possibly no. 14 also, both of which show signs of much wear and which are more 
solid than the others, may date from the first century B.C., or even earlier. 

Type a. Circlet of plain gold wire. 

t. Plain hoop finger-ring of round gold wire. Diarn.O‘81 in. Fifth century a. □. Jn. 16-F.57! 
cell 19; 3 ^. Mm, Pi. xxns, I. From same cel! a* 1 Jewellery ’, nos. 95, 201-2. See vol. 1. p. 385 


Type b. With bezel of same metal. Hoop plain or decorated in relief. 

2. Plain solid Unger-ring of gold with flattened oval bezel. Hoop flat within, rounded 
without and expanding upwards to the bezel. ULam. 0*87 bt. ®k, 29-1,24 J .'* 7 ! block D I 
sq. 62*113'; stratum III. From same hoard as nos. 3, 9, 17 infra. Cf. p. 187, no, 20 supra. 


(PI, 197, no. 3 .) 

3. Finger-ring of solid gold with projecting bezel in the farm, of a pair of almond-draped 
bosses. Diam. 0-87 in. The hoop consists of a flat band of metal with beaded borders and 
figures in relief on the outer surface, namely, a pair of tortoise-like creatures (perhaps lady¬ 
birds) on either side of the bezel, followed by a scorpion, swastika and leaf design. The double 
almond-shaped bezel calls to mind the rings with two, three or four hoops joined together at 
the base, but with separate bezels side by side, and it seems probable that the double bezel 
here may have been evolved from that type of ring. Cf. B.M. Cat. of Finger-rings. PI. xlv, 
type 7, and nos. 167-76. Sk. ’29-1,241/18. Frum same hoard as nos, 2 (?.*?,) 9 and 17. Cf. 
p. 187, no. 21 supra. (Pi. 197, no. 3.) 


Type c. With plain inset stones or paste. 

4, Finger-ring of thin sheet-gold. Diam. 1 in. Round raised bezel with projecting rim 
inlaid with flat malachite stone. Hoop flat within, convex without, and expanding upwards to 
bezel. On each shoulder a heart-shaped cloison enclosed within granule beading. Thu core of 

1 Cf, 'Copper and bronze',, no. 15 = P 1 . 171, /. 
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the ring was probably filled with !ac, mastic or sulphur. Sk. '22-433 '< Block *'l sq, 11-93'; 
stratum III. Cf. p. 196 supra. (PI. 197, no. 4.) 

5. Finger-ring of thin sheet-gold. Hoop flat within, rounded without and expanding 
upwards. Square shoulders; fiat oval Iwzel, inset with garnet «i cabochoti. Diam. 0-75 in. 
Sk. ’19-933/3; Block D'; sq. 59-114'; stratum 11 . Cf. p, l8S, Deposit E, no. 9 supra. 
{PI. 197, no* s ) 

(l Similar K wi Lb slightly raised oval bos-etttm g; gem missing. Diam. o & i in + First century a.d. 
Sk. *29^2*193/4; Block G'; sq_ toS 87'; stratum II, Cf, p. iSo f no, 4 supra, (PL 197, no* 6,) 

7. Similar and of same date* with oval setting. Gem missing, Diam. o-8i In. Sk. *29-1*362/2; 
sq. 62-113'; stratum IV. Cf. p, iSS, no. 3 supra* 

8, Simitar to last, with slightly larger setting. Gem missing. Diam. 075 in. First century 
a.d. SIch *38-2,679/1:; Ulock K (palace): sq, 137 43'; stratum XL From same hoard as no. 10 
infra* CF p. 174, no. 5 supra. 

g. Kindred type but hoop composed of band of ribbed gold. Projecting oval bezel edged 
with granule beading and inset with convex crystal. On either side uf the bezel is a heart- 
shaped dukun in beaded border t once set with amber. Diam. 0-62 in, Sk, *29-1,241/19, 
From same hoard as nos, z {g,t,i + ), 3 and 17. Cf p. 187, no. 22. (PL 197, no. 9.) 

Finger-ring of gold composed of narrow band surmounted by five diamond-shaped 
doisons alternating with five cinquefoil rosettes. The former are inlaid with white orthodase 
felspar. The inlay in the rosettes, which was possibly turquoise, has perished* Diam. 075 in. 
First century a.d. Sk. *28-2,679/*/. From same hoard as no. 8 supra {q.t ?.). Cf. p. 174, no. 6 
supra. (PL 197, no. 10.} 

11. Gold finger-ring with round projecting bezel endosed in double-beaded circlets, 
Diam. o-81 in. The hoop b composed of two phi ted bands in beaded border, which are joined 
together at the base and branch out above on either side of the bead. On the outside of the 
hoop is a double-headed scorpion-like creature, with one head supporting the bezel on either 
side. The heads resemble the familiar nmdipada symbol, and die creature doubtless had an 
amulctic value. Sk. *26-4,136; Block 1 ; sq, 10 54'; stratum IL Cf. vol. I, p, 142 and A+SJL 
(1926), PL xxvx, 2; p, 177, no, 1, (FL 197* no, 11.) 

12., a, A. Pair nf highly elaborate gold finger-rings. Diam, 0-8 in. The hoop is o^g in. wide 
and composed of an openwork vine scroll between fine reel borders. In the scroll are trefoil 
doisons, once enriched with stones or paste. The bezel, which is pyramidal in shape. 17 m. 
long by 07 tn. at the base, comprises three ova] box-settings diminishing in size towards 
the top, and nine smaller doisons. some heart-shaped, others leaf-shaped or circular The 
topmost doison is set with white orthocksc felspar; the gems from the others are missing, 
Sk. *33-667; Block D'; sq, 63*85'; stratum I. Cf. p, 191 supra. (FI. 197, no, tz<) 

Type d* With engraved stones or paste inset in bezels. 

13. Gold finger-ring of thin metal on core of lac or mastic. Hoop flat within, rounded 
without and expanding upwards to bezel. Type similar to that of nos* 5-8 above. Oval camelian 
setting engraved with cornucopia* fluted vase and spear, in the late Hellenistic style* Diam, 
0 87 in. First century a.d, Sk. -13-194/9; Block E; sq, 77 66'; stratum IL From same hoard 
as nos. 14, 15,, 16. Cf. p. 139, m. 15 supra; A.SJL (1912), p- 27* no. 9* PI- kxi. t, 7. 
(PI. 197, no. 13.) 

Type e. With inscriptions. 

14. Solid gold finger-ring with flattened oval be£e! engraved with Kharoshthl legend and 
mndipada symbol. Diam. o 75 in. Hoop flat within, round without Inscription reads: 
SadkaIaw^*Qt SadhdaL (Cf Corpus Inner. Ind . vol 11, pt. T* p- iw (i) t and see hdnw, “Seals 
and Sealings \ cfa. 34, no. 22.) This finger-ring is much worn and it is possible that it may 
date from the first or second century h.c., though the hoard in which it was found belongs 
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TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF FINGER-RINGS 

IN SIRKAP 
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*Ve it- N'o*. 33 and 54, which were found in spoil earth, air lint included in the above Table. 


to the fim century a,p, Sk. ’13-154/8. From same hoard as preceding. Cf. p. 159, no. 16 
supra: A.S.R. (1912), p, 27. no. 8; PI, xsi, b, 6. (PL 197, tin. 14.) 

15. Gold finger-ring with raised disk-like bezel engraved with Kharo&hthi and B rah ml 
legends. Diam. 0-87 in. The gem from the centre is missing. The hoop is of rounded drawn-out 
wire with the ends coiled back round the base, like the copper examples, nos, 19 and 20. 
First century a.d. The inscription reads: Mahayasa put rasa Manavasa = ‘Of M&nava, the son 
of MahayasaCf. CU. vol, tt, pL 1, p. 100 (2), PI. wt, 2, Sk, '13-194/10. From same hoard 
as preceding. Cf. p. r6o, no. ij supra; A.S.R, (1912), p, 17, no, 10, (PI. 197, no, 15.) 

16. Solid gold finger-ring with fiat rectangular bezel and clusters of four drops on shoulders. 
Diam. t in. The hoop is flat within, rounded without, and expanding upwards. The inlaid 
stone is lapis-lazuli engraved with the figure of a warrior armed with spear and shield, with 
an early Brihml inscription to his proper left. The style of the engraving is Hellenistic and 
it is likely that the ring, which is much worn, dates from the first or second century B.c. 
The inscription reads: Samanavasa =" Of SamanavaL Sk, '13-194,11, From same hoard as 
preceding. Cf, p. 160, no. 18 supra \ A.SJt. (191a), PL XX], A, 9, p. 27, no. 11. (PL 197. 
no. 16.) 

17. Gold finger-ring with flat oval bezel. Similar to nos. 5-8 above. Diam. 0-87 in. The 
inlaid gem is glass engraved with a standing figure of Herakles holding a club in right hand. To 

KT 6* 
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the left of the figure is a Kharoshdii inscription, partly concealed by the gold rim. The reading 
is uncertain. First century A.D. For the figure of Heracles, cf. no. +4 below. Sk. ‘29-1,241,16; 
sq. 62-113'; stratum III. From same hoard as nos. a (f-t.), 3 and 9, Cf. p. 187, no. 23. 
(PJ. 197, no. 17 ) 

Class II. Silver finger-ring (no. 18) 

18, Plain silver finger-ring with oval shield-like bezel. Diam, 075 in. The hoop is a thin 
band of metal and the bezel is curved to die shape of the finger. Third century a,c. 
Bm. ’24-181; sq. 10 59'; stratum II. Cf. p. 106 supra, (Pi. 197, no. 18.} 


Class III. Copper und bronze finger-rings (nos. 19-56) 

lype 0 , Of plain wire, partly coiled, Made on the same principle as the copper 
bracelet no. 6, and gold bracelets nos, io4 _ 5> Rings of this type date from the 
third century B.l - , to the first century a.D. 

19, Finger-ring of copper wire with coiled ends. Diam, 075 in. Third to second centuty 
B.c, Em. ac^ 1,495; sq. 22-32’; stratum II. See pp. 106-7 supra, (PI. 197, no. 19,) 

20. Similar, but wire twisted round at ends in imitation of a bezel. Diam. 0 87 in. First 
century a d, Sk. '14-1,990; Block E; sq. 76-55'; stratum II. Cf. p. 162, n. 1 supra-, A.S.R. 
(1914), PJ. xxrv, 35, (p|. i 97) no . 20i ) 

at. Similar and of same date. Diam. 0-93 in. Sk. '17-283; lUock B'; sq. 35-77'; stratum II. 
Cf. p. 194 supra. 


I ype <E>. II ith hoop ornamented but without bezel. Nos. 22 and 23 arc probably of 
the early medieval period. No. 24 is of the first century a.D. The last-mentioned, 
as well aa no. 23, arc Indian rather than Hellenistic in form and decoration. The 
symbols on no. 24 are all typically Indian. 

-2. Copper finger-ring composed of thin band of metal with incised herring-bone pattern 
on outside. Diam. 0-75 in. Probably fifth century- a.d. Dh. '15-1,058; non. court A. 
Cf. pp, 378, 294 supra, (PI. 197, no. zz) 

Copper linger-ring, fiat within, rounded and gadrooned without. Diam. t in. Probably 
fifth century a.d, Dh, 'r6-66; mon. court A; 5 ft. below surface. Cf. pp. 37S, 294 supra. 

24. Copper finger-ring composed of metal band with beaded edges, flat on the inside and 
t nn / *1 1 r '^ ne bosses bearing symbols in relief. On the largest boss, which 

rakes the place of the Iwzel, is a 1 shield’ device, and on either side of it a triratm. The other 
e\!ces men e a pair of fishes, swastika, f ajra and lotus rosette. The devices, which may be 
ei er su ? iat or Jama, more probably the former, were all endowed with amulctlc properties, 
lam. 0 93 in, b _ . 20-746, Block I ; sq. 13 ’79 i stratum I. The form and decoration of the 

fnr^Kp^t? 11 r< 1119 ^ j Il n' Jin P attcr71 ’ ^‘° r tnratna, cf, ‘Beads’, p, 747 and footnote; 
fr eS ’ t’PpcrauLl Bronze', no. 28, 1 Jewellery \ no. 78; for the swastika, ibid. no. 85. 

Cf. p. 196 rupra, (PI. 197, no. 24.) 


Type 1 . II ith plain bezels, I he bezels are usually almond-sliaped but occasionally 
oval or round. Of the ten specimens listed below, seven come from the Shir 
oun and are referable to the fourth to second century B.C,; three come from 
birkap ana belong to the first century a.d. 
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25. Copper finger-ring with fiat almond-shaped bezel, Hoop flat within, angular without. 
Diam. 075 in, Bm, ’20-708; 8q. 31*29'; stratum III, Cf. p. 103 supra. (PL 197, no. 25.) 

26. Similar, Diam, 0-75 in, Bm, ’21-598; sq. 9-52'; stratum III. Cf. p. 103 supra. (PL 197, 
no. 26.) 

27. Similar to preceding. Diam. o-68 in, Bm. ’21-378; sq. 12-60'; stratum II. Cf. pp. 106” 
7 supra. 

28. Similar, but with two decorative bosses supporting the bezel. Diam. 0-62 in. Btu. ’21- 
X ,047; sq. 52-47'; stratum II. Sec vol. i r ibid. (PL 197, no. 28.) 

29. Similar to nos, 25-7. Diam, o-68 In. Bm. ’20-1,551; sq. 15-27'; stratum II. Sec vol. 1, 
ibid. (PL 197, no. 29.} 

30. Similar to preceding. Diam. 087m. Bm,’21-154:39.30-46'; stratum II. See vol. l t 3 rid. 

31. Similar to preceding, but of more flimsy make. Diam. 0 75 in. Sk, *20-943; A i 
sq. 19-55'; stratum LI. Cf. p. 146 supra. 

32. Of kindred type to above, but bezel smaller and beading on either side of hoop. Diam. 
0-75 in. Sk. *I3“5&>; spoil earth, (PL 19S, no. 32.) 

33. Copper finger-ring with large raised oval betel. Hoop flat within, rounded without. 
Diam. 0 87 in. Sk. ’26-2,215; Block G; sq. 109-52'; stratum I. Cf. p. 169 supra. (PL 198, 
no. 33.) 

34. Similar to the last, but with raised round bezel. Diam. 0-75 in. Bm. '20-1,310; sq. 26-29'; 
stratum II. Sec p. 107 supra. (PL 198, no. 34.) 

Type d. With stones or paste inlaid in beset , No examples of this class of finger- 
ring have been found in the Bhir Mound. The earliest is no. 37 from Sirkap, which 
dates from the second century b.c. Of the others, nos. 35, 36 and 39 are of the first 
century' a.d., and no. 40 of the fifth century a.D. 

35. Silver-bronze ring with almond-shaped bezel containing two depressions for gems. 
Hoop flat within, rounded without, and expanding upwards to bezel. Diam. 0-87 in. Sk. ’14- 
629; sq. 5671'; stratum III; Main Street. Cf. A.SJi. (1914), PI. xxiv, 37, (PI. 198, no, 35,) 

36. Similar, but with oval bezel inlaid with glass pas te which is now decayed, Diam. 0-87 in. 
Sk. *12 57; Block i; stratum III. Cf, p, 142 supra. (PI. 198, no. 36,) 

37. Similar, with single depression inset with glass paste, which is fractured. Diam. 0-87 in. 
Sk. '19-1,698; Block D'; sq. 59116'; stratum V. See p, 129 supra . (Pt, 198, no, 37,) 

38. Bronze finger-ring with projecting oval bezel containing jacinth. Hoop composed of 
fiat band of metal with protruding knob on each side of bezel. Diam. 0-75 in. Date uncertain. 
Dh, '22-35-E3; 4 ft. below surface. Cf. p. 294 supra. (Pi. 198, no, 38.) 

39. Bronze finger-ring similar to no. 37, Stone of bezel missing, Diam. 0-87 in. First 
century a.d, Sk, '16-481; Block E'; sq. 74-180'; stratum IT. Cf. p. 1S5 supra, 

40. Copper finger-ring of round wire with raised bezel consisting of five doisons arranged 
quincunx wise. Gems missing. Diam. 0-93 in. Probably fifth century A.D. Uadalpur ’16-42; 
south of main stupa. 5 ft. below surface, Cf. B.M. Cat. of Finger-rings, nos. 818 and 853. 
(Pt. 198, no. 40.) 

Type e. With devices or figures engraved on metal bezel. No. 41, from the Bhir 
Mound, dates from about 200 b.c. Nos. 42-51, from Sirkap, are of the first 
century A.n. No, 52 is of the early medieval period. 

41. Fragment of copper finger-ring with almond-shaped bezel engraved with figure of 
elephant. Diam. 0-87 in, Bm. ’19-427; sq. 15-13'; stratum II. See p. 107 supra, and A,S.R. 
(1919), PL xi, i. (PL 198, no. 41 and PI. 207, no. i6.j 

42. Bronze finger-ring with flat almond-shaped bezel bearing swastika and two marks in 
roughly beaded border. Hoop flat within, angular without, Diain, 0-8701. Sk. ’14-382; 
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Block K (palace); sq, 161-43'; stratum II, C£ p. 177 supra; A.S.R . (1914)* PL sxiV. (PL 198* 
no-42,) 

43, Similar, with oval bezel engraved with a winged horse (Pegasus) intaglio, Diatm 
0 75 in. Sk, '24-891; Block C; sq, 44*53'; stratum III* Cf. p, 149* no. 6 supra; AJSJt, 
(1924), Pl. Xl s 6. (PL 198, no. 43 and PL 207, no. 27.) 

44. Similar, with rough engraving of standing Heracles, holding dub in right hand. Diam, 
0-75 in* Sk, '13-170; Block G; sq. 96-55'; stratum II. Cf. p. 169 supra, (PL 198, no. 44 ) 

4j* Similar^ with almond-shaped bezel engraved with standing Nike to left Diam. 075 in, 
Sk, '13-2,019; Block D; sq. 63-54'; stratum IL CL p< 155 supra* (PL 198, no. 45.) 

46. Similar, with projecting oval head engraved with dancing feimk figure wearing loose 
drapery, which leaves the upper part of body and legs from knees downward bare. Hands 
hold uncertain objects. Diam, 0-68 in. Sk. *28-945; Block sq. 70-101'; stratum III. 
Cf. p + 1S5 supra, (PI. 198, no. 46 and PL 207, no. 33.) 

47. Similar, but of copper. Oval bezel engraved with standing figure of Nike holding 
diadem in right hand, Diam. 075 m. Sk. ’20-405; Block B'; sq. 36-89'; stratum IL 
CL p. 194 supra, (PL 198, no. 47.) 

48, Similar to Last, but with round bezel. Standing female figure with flowing draperies; 
damaged. Oram. 0-75 in. Sk. '24-872; Block C; sq, 43*45'; stratum IL Cf. p. 149, no, 6 
supra, (PL lySj no. 48.) 

49. Similar t but with raised bezel engraved with a standing male figure (? Siva) dancing 
with arms akimbo. Much corroded, Diam. 0-62 in. Sk. '28-2,095; Blutk F'; sq. 94-87’; 
stratum II. Cf. p. 183 supra. (PL 198, no, 49.) 

50, Bronze finger-ring with Hat oval bezel engraved with miniature seated figure on throne, 
Diam. 0-62 in. Sk. '13-131; sq. 94-56*; Eighth Street; stratum II. (PL 198* no* 50.) 

51, Circular bezel of a copper finger-ring engraved with standing draped figure holding 
snake or how in right hand, and perhaps dancing. Hoop missing. Diam. o-68 in. Sk. ’29-2,340; 
Eiuek G';sq. 109-85'; stratum II. CL p, 18 1 supra. (PL 198, no, 51 and PL 207, no. 18.) 

^2. Copper finger-ring with raised oval bezel. Engraved on the bezel is a dancing figure 
(? Siva) wearing dhoti and turban (?) and holding snake or bow in left hand (as seen in impres¬ 
sion) and lion skin (?) in right* Diaim 0-87 in. Probably early medieval, Dh + f 16-221; north¬ 
east of F ; 3 ft, 6 in, below surface. Cf. p. 294 supra. (PL 19EL no. 52.) 


Type f* With inscriptions engraved on bezels T 

53. Ring of copper wire with square raised bezel. Dkun. 0-93 in. The hoop is flat wriihin* 
rounded without. Engraved on the bezel is the figure of a humped bull, and an inscription in 
Kharoshthl* viz.; YavaIa{U i]trota** * Of Yavalatra 1 (or "Yavaletra 1 )* Cf CJJ, n, pt. J* 
p, toOpPLxx, 4. First century A t n, Sk* '24-1,556; Block K (palace); sq. 154*63'; stratum IL 
See p. 177 supra; A.S.K (1924)* PL XI. 5. (Fl. 198, no. 53 and PL 207, no. 35.) 

54- Copper finger-ring with flat oval bezel. Diam. 0-87 in. The hoop is fiat within* rounded 
without* and expanding towards the bezel. On the bezel is engraved a maned lion asleep. To 
left is a swastika, and above and below, a KharnshthT inscription; Ma&tijh anaput rasa Jh an a - 
priyasa - K Of Dhyinapriya, die son of MahadhyinaL Cf CJ.L n, pl- L p- too (3), and PL XX, 3. 
First century ajel The engraving of the lion is well executed, Sk* T zo-iS; spoil earth; from 
south-west of palace. (PL 198* no. 54 and PI. 207, no. 36,) 

55. Similar to preceding, engraved with a standing male figure intaglio. Diam. 0-56 in. 
Inscription corroded; Mahajha[na)putrasa. , Jk&nasa (?)=* L Of.. .dhyana, the son of Mafia- 
dyanak CL CJJ* u* pt I, p- 101 (6), PL xx, 5. Sk, '24-1,416; Block C; sq. 50-43'; stratum IL 
CL p, 149, no. h supra ; A*SJl. (1924), PJ. xj, 3. (PL igSt no. 55 and PL 208. no. 46.) 

56. Copper finger-ring with irregular hoop and large almond-shaped flat bezel. Length of 
bezel 1-5710. On bezd p Gupta-Drahmf inscription in single-line border which appears to 
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read: Biihhac}ia[ta)r}ui Bacharana (f). Fifth century a,d, BL *30-293. For a gold coin of 
Bacharanu, see R.U.C. no, 270. Cf. p. 396 supra. (FL 198, no. 56 and PJ. 208, no, 5S.) 


Class IV. Iron finger-rings (nos. 57, 58) 

Only two specimens of iron finger-rings have been found at Taxila. One dates 
from the third to second century B.c.; the other, which has a copper bezel, probably 
from the fifth century a.d, 

57. F ing er-ring of iron with dat oval bezel. Iloop rounded. Diam. 0-93 in. Bin. '19*746; 
sq. 13-u'; stratum If. Cf. p. 107 supra. (PI. 198. no. 57.) 

58. Finger-ring of iron with oval bezel covered with plate of copper. Diam. 0*87 in. 
En gravin g on copper plate consists of two standing figures, but is indistinct. Ghsu '25.-7; 
west side; 2 ft. below surface. Cf, p. 354 supra. (PL 198, no. 58 and PI. 208, no. 47.) 

C LASS V. Lend finger-ring {no. 59) 

There is onlv one finger-ring of lead in the collection. It comes from the Bhir 
Mound and dates from about 200 u.c. 

59. Finger-ring of lead with an almond-shaped bezel bearing figure of a tiger engraved 
intaglio. Diam.0 93 in. Rough workmanship. Damaged. Bin. ’iQ-ii6;sq. U'JS ; stratum !, 
Cf. p. in supra and A.S.R, (1919), PL XI . 4 - (FL 19®* nt> - 59 m d FI- no - + z -l 

Class VI. Stone fttiger-rings (nos. 60, 61) 

Both of these finger-rings are of banded grey and brown onyx. No. 60 belongs 
to the first century a.d. ; no. fix is probably of the early medieval period. 

60. Finger-ring of onyx, with projecting almond-shaped bezel. Diam. 1-12 in. Hoop flat 
within, rounded without. Sk. ’19-1,003; Block D'; sq. 54-117’; stratum If. Cf. p-191 supra. 

(PL 209, £,) . . _ . „ . 

Gr, Finger-ting of onyx: with plain elliptical bezel. Diam. viz in. Partially damaged* 
Dh. ‘15-1,375; mon. court A; to ft, below surface. Cf, pp. 278, 294 supra. (PL 209,/,) 

Class VII. Shell finger-rings {nos. 62-6) 

The earliest of the shell finger-rings is no, 66, which dates from the third or 
early second century' B.C., and is provided with an oval bezel. 1 he other specimens 
are probably of the early medieval period. 

62. Finger-ring of mother-of-pearl shell in form of makata. Diam. t in, PI. 21-148; north 

of monastery; debris, Cf, p, 367 supra. (PI. 209, 6.} _ i 

63. Finger-ring of white shell with floral design on one face. Diam. 112 in, bs. 15-41; 
Pin flora; 5 ft. below surface. Cf, p, 220 supra. (PI, 209, f.) 

64. S imilar , with gadrooned surface. Diam. 0-87 in. Dh. 17^-1,050; spoil earth. I f, p, 294 

supra. (PI. 209, d.) 

65. Similar to preceding. Diam. 0-81 in. Dh. ’ (6-343 • mt>(1 court A i 3 ft - bck,w surface. 

Cf. pp, 278. 294 supra. (PI. 209, e.) , 

Ii6 Fragment of shell finger-ring with plain elliptical bezel. Diam. o-8l in. Bm. 24-64; 

sq. 11*59'; stratum II. Cf. p. 109 supra , 
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C L a s a VII 1 . Glass finger-rings (nos. 67-9} 

Nos. 67 and 68 are of the first century a,d. ; no. 69 of uncertain date, probably 
early medieval. 

(17. Fragment of glass finger-ring with flat almond-shaped bezel. Diam, o-8i in. The glass 
is colourless and transparent. Sk. '14-193; Block lv (palace); sq. t^ 3 ‘S 2 * Stratum f[, 
Ct p. 177 supra. 

68. Similar but of yellow glass. Diam. 0 75 in. Sk, 'i6-i6t; Block E; aq. 00-76 ; 

stratum HI. Cf. p. 185 supra, , 

69. Fragment of finger-ring of dark blue and green opaque glass. Diam. 0-75 in. Dh. 16- 

354; moo. court A; 3 ft below surface- Cf. pp. 2/8, 294 supra. 


Class IX. Engraved gems of stone and paste intended for 
finger-rings (nos. 70-5) 

Like the rings themselves which have stones or pastes inset in their bezels, these 
have been found only on the Sirkap and later sites. Fourteen date from the first 
century A.D. (Parthian); the remaining one from the fifth century. 

70, Oval intaglio of malachite with figure of a winged Nike armed with a pear and holding 
wreath and fillet in outstretched hand, as on contemporary Indo-Parthian coins. Longer axis 
075 in. Sk. ’22-566, Block E’; sq, 73 97'; stratum II. Cf. p. 1S5 supra. (PI- 3oS t no. 53.) 

71 t a-i. Nine oval intaglios of jacinth cut cncahttcktm and hollowed at back. They are engraved 
with various full-length figures and busts. The best in point of execution is a figure of Athene 
(to,/) with helmet, spear and shield, and a snake to left. Another draped and hrlmcted figure 
(10, a) may also be the same goddess, but what looks like a shield may be the badly drawn wing 
of a Nike. On h and 1 is portrayed a draped goddess w ith cornucopia, the one on the former 
being he!meted. This may perhaps be rhe same goddess that is figured in nos. t and a of the 
‘Stone Sculptures’, ch. 36. On b and g are figures nf the winged Nike, the former with the 
palm of victory between her legs instead of in her hand. The three remaining intaglios ore very 
roughly executed busts. Their head-dresses, however, are interesting. Fig. d weans a plumed 
helmet with a curious projection above the rim in front; the other two (f and e) wear turbans 
with the same projection in 1 'mnt. All the intaglios, except a and /, arc of such rough workman¬ 
ship that on grounds of style they might well be attributed to the third or fourth century a.d. 
That they date, however, from the first century is proved by the association in which they were 
found. Sk. ’13 194; Block E; sq. 77 65'; strata I-II (in jar), Cf. p. l6o, no. 4 supra-. A.S.R. 
(1912), p. 28. From same board as nos. 72 and 73 infra. (PL 207, no. 10, a-i.) 

-jz. Oval camelian with fiat face engraved with busL intaglio. From the same jar as the 
preceding. CF. p* 160, no P 5. 

73. a, b. Two oval intaglios of glass, the former (a) with flat face, banded in green, white and 
blue; the latter (6) of dull brown glass fashioned m cakaehait. In bath specimens the engraving 
is very worn and blurred. Lrom same hoard -as the preceding- t.f. p, 160, no. 6 supra. 

74. Ovid intaglio of camelian with figure of Nike holding wreath and fillet in right hand, 
cornucopia in left. Face flat; back convex. Longer axis 0*5 in, Ss. '15-95; Fiodora; 3 ft, 6 in. 
below surface- Cf. p. zzo supra. (FL 207, no. 9.) 

75. Oval intaglio of chert, engraved with legend Sri Kulesvaradasa in Braluni characters 
of the fifth century a.d. Longer axis 075 in. Jn, ‘17^586; cell 3; 8 ft. below surface. 
Cf- p. 385 supra, (FL 207, no. 15.) 


Chapter 32. BONE AND IVORY 
OBJECTS 

B one and ivory were used at Taxi la for the manufacture of a multitude 
of small objects of daily use: personal ornaments, toilet and domestic 
| articles, gamesnien, toy furniture, and other miscellaneous things. All 
of these objects, however, were not manufactured at the same time. 
Some classes of them have been found only in the Bhir Mound; others only in 
Sirfcap; while others are common to both sites. Those which come only from the 
Bhir Mound and are anterior to the middle of the second century b.c. are; ear- 
reels (nos, 5-7). gadrooned beads (nos. 8-1i), 1 flesh-rubber (no. 60), spindle-whorls 
(nos. #2-4), draughtsmen or counters (nos. 85^91), and a doll (no, 121), Those 
which occur only in Sirkap and are referable to the period between the second 
century b.c. and the first century a.d. are: combs (nos. 18-23), ear-cleancrs and 
toothpicks (nos. 39-42), handles of mirrors and fan (nos, 43-5, 47-52, 54-7), knife- 
handles (nos, 61-5), spoons (nos. 67-8), playing dice (nos. 92-8), knuckle-bones 
(no. 99). toy furniture (nos. 100-4)cheek-bars for horses’ bridles (nos. 115-17). 
Articles that are found on both sites comprise: bangles (nos, t, 2), pendants and 
amulets (nos. 12-15, ! 7). hair-pins (nos, 24-34), antimony-rods (nos. 35-8), comb- 
handles (nos. 58, 59), writing stili (nos. 69 -Si) 1 and arrow-heads (nos. 105- 14). 

Many of these articles are traceable to a Greek or Western Asiatic origin. Sudi 
are the: hair-combs, hair-pins with comb and cock, heads, ear-cleaners and tooth¬ 
picks in combination, mirror-handles, writing still, knuckle-bones (dierrpdyaAoi), 
the tooth amulet no, 17, the ivory ram’s head no. 119, and the ivory pendant or 
handle with the two philosophers’ heads no. 120. The two last, indeed, were in all 
probability imports from the West, The cheek-bars for horses’ bridles (nos. 115-18) 
seem likely to have been introduced by the Parthians from Central Asia. 

Some general remarks on bone and ivory objects from the Bhir Mound will be 
found in vol. 1 at pp. xoa. 105 and 109, and on those From Strkap at pp. 129, 135, 
204-9. Other references are given in the individual entries of the catalogue below. 

Group A. PERSONAL ORNAMENTS 
Comprising bangles, ear-reels, gadrooned beads, pendants and amulets. 

Class 1. Bangles (nos. 1-4) 

The materials commonly used for bangles were shell and copper for the cheaper 
sorts, silver and gold for the more expensive ones. Bone or ivory was occasionally 
used in place of shell, but only one or two specimens of these materials have been 

1 Gadrooned beads of faience, however, are common in die Saka- Parthian period. 

3 Only one doubtful specimen (no, 69) tomes from the Riiif Mound. 
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TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF BONE AND IVORY 
OBJECTS IN 51RKAP 


Block 

Strata VI-V 
Grrefe 

Stratum IV 
Early fa aka 

Strata III—II 
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Stratum 1 
Surface 
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__ 
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43 
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— 

3i 44. 64, 12+ 


Sixth Street (west) 
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Seventh Street (wwtj 

— 

— 

50 
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Note. Objects found in trial tranche* and spoil earth mx not included in the above Table. 


found—one of bone from the Bliir Mound (no. 1} and one of ivory from Sirkap 
(no. 2), Two other objects of bone and ivory (nos. 3, 4), which are described below, 
look at first sight like bangles, but could not have been used for this purpose as 
they show signs of wear only on the outer face and are rough inside, 

1. Fragment of plain bone bangle. Diam. 162 in. Bm. ’21-65; *3- 38-35'; stratum II, 
(PL njg, no, i.) 

2. Similar, of ivory, with indsed cross-hatching between parallel lines on outer face. Length 
1*5 in. Sk. *15-838; Block K; aq, 160-106'; stratum II. Cf. p. 180 supra. (PI. 199, no. *.} 

3. Ring of ivory, Diam. 2-5 in. This has the appearance of a bangle but seems rather to 

have been the base of a small pedestal like no. 56, though made in a separate piece. The inner 
face nf the ring is rough; only the outer face is smooth. Sk. *14-1,177: Main Street; sq 86-72'’ 
stratum III, (PL 199, no. 3.) * 

4. Similar to preceding, Diam. 2-25 in. Sk. ‘16-85; Block A; sq. i8-66‘; stratum II. 
Cf. p. 146 supra. 

Class II. Ear-reels (nos, 5-7) 

The term ‘car-reel 1 for this kind of ornament seems preferable to ‘ear-plug’, 
since the form they take t$ that of a reel and they w ere worn in the lobe, not in the 
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orifice of the car. Some are solid: others pierced with a hole at the centre. They 
have been found only in the Bhir Mound, in stratum IV* For other objects from 
the same early stratum, with which these ear-reels should have been included, see 
vol, I, p. 102. 

5, Ear-red of fine ivory, with one side convex and bole through centre, by which the reel 
may have been suspended on a cord. Diam. 0*93 in, Bm, 24 ■ ®J* t 57 » stratum 


(PI. 199, no. 5.) . . . ... . t 

6, Similar, wdl turned on the lathe. One side slightly concave and decorated with incised 

neentrie circles round a central projection. Diam. t in. Bm. '21-345; sq. 30-13'. stratum l\ . 


concentric circles round a central projection. Diam, t in. Bm. 21 345 ■ 

(PL 199, no. 6.) 

7, Similar, of bone, with Stole through centre. It is of exceptionally large size. 
1-31 in, Bm. '19-2,090*, spoil earth. (PL 199, no. 7.) 


Diam. 


Class III. Gadrooned or amalaka beads (nos. H-i 1) 

This class of ornamental bead comes only from the Bhir Mound and dates from 
the sixth to third centuries B.c. All the specimens are of bone and divided into 
eight gadroons. The Indian term Smataka is adopted from the amalaka at gadrooned 
sphere or wheel with which the sikhara of a Hindu temple is usually crowned 
and which, in its turn, derived its name from the thnalaka fruit. Beads of the 
same shape but made of faience are found in Sirkap, l hey seem to have been 
fashionable in the first century aj>. 

8 . Amalaka -shaped bead of bone with eight gadroons and a hole through centra. Diam. 

1 in. Bm. ’19-1,978; sq. 10-38'; stratum IV. (PL 199, no, 8.) 

9. Similar, with hole plugged up. Diam. 0-87 in. Bm. '21—175; sq. 8*51 ■ stratum IV. 
(PL 199, no. 9.) 

10. Similar to no. 8, Diam. 1-12 in, Bm. ’21-262; sq. 21-59'; stratum I\ . 

11. Similar to no. 9. Diam.0*68 in. Bin. 24~t8o;aq, 9-60 ; stratum 11 , (PI. 199, no. it.) 

Class IV. Pendants and amulets (nos. 12— 17) 

Most of the articles in this class are dagger-shaped pendants of bone or ivory'. 
Nos. 13 and 14 come from the Bhir Mound and are referable to the fourth to third 
century b.c.; nos. 15 and 16, from Sirkap and Hathial, may belong to the century 
following, but their date is problematical. Another and earlier object of quasi¬ 
human form from the Bhir Mound (no. 12, e. fifth century B.C.) was in all proba¬ 
bility also a pendant, but might have been a child's toy. The little tooth or horn 
amulet no, 17, which is bound about the centre with a strip of copper, is akin to 
a tooth amulet of gold and lead from the Bhir Mound. Cf. ' Gold and Silver 
Jewelleryeh. 30, no. 80. where references are given to the use of such amulets by 
the Greeks and Romans, the former of whom may conceivably have introduced 
them at TaxiEa. 

12. Ivory object in quasi-human form. Height 2-5 in. Probably it was a pendant, but may 
have been a child's toy. Very- similar figures are classed as toys by Flinders Petrie, Objeris 0/ 
Daily Use, PI. LV. no. 600. It is provided with a small hole near the top, for suspension. 
Bm, ’24-937: sq. 15-55'; stratum IV. (PL 199. no. 12,) 
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ij. Dagger-shaped pendant of bone. Length l'8i in. One side is decorated with sis 
inched circlets, one on the handle and the rest on die blade. On the handle is a hole for 
suspension, Bm. '20-1,2+9; *b 27-27'; stratum ill. (PI. 199, no, 13.) 

!+. Similar to preceding, but of ivory. Length 1-31 in. Decorated on one side of the 
blade with parallel lines and two circlets. Bin. *20*1,2+7; 3M 1 * 27-26* ; stratum 111 . (PI. 199* 
no. 14.) 

15. Similar to preceding, with decoration of incised lines only on liandle and blade, 1 .etiglh 
1-87 in. The workmanship is noticeably rougher than in the Bhir Mound specimens. Sk. 14 J 
151; spoil earth. (PI. 199, no. 15.) 

16. Similar, with two small holes near base of blade and incised parallel lines on handle and 
blade. Length 2 62 in. HI. '12-28; 1 ft. below surface. (PI. 199, no. 16.) 

17. Amulet in form of crude bucranium, consisting of a pair of animal teeth bound together 
with strip of copper. Length 1-43 in, Sk. ’49-1,172; Block 1 ; sq. if too ; stratum III. In 
Greece tki* ox-skull was apoimpale. For another tooth amulet, sec Gold and Silver Jewellery , 
ch. 30, no. 80. Cf, p, 196 supra. (PI. 199, no. ty.) 


Group B. ARTICLES OF DRESS AND TOILET 

Comprising combs and comb-handles, hair-pins, antimony-rods, ear-cleaners 
and toothpicks, handles of mirrors, fan and other articles. 

Class V. Combs (nos, 18-23) 

These come exclusively from the Sirkap site and date from the first centuries 
before and after Christ, that is, from the Saka-Parthian period. They are of a type 
familiar in the Graeco-Roman world and were no doubt introduced from the West. 1 
(Cf. B.M. Guide to Greek mid Roman Life, nos. 387 and 387, a, fig. 141.) One of 
the Tank combs (no. 22) is a big, heavy comb with a straight top. The rest are 
smaller and of lighter make, with curved tops. One only (no. 18) is plain; the rest 
are decorated with incised circlets or more elaborate designs, including a shell, 
foliate devices, duck, and a pair of human busts of the kind that are familiar in 
Graeco-Roman art as well as in the carvings of Gandhara and Mathura. Such 
teeth as survive are sawn very evenly with a fine saw and are only slightly rounded 
at the ends, not pointed. The smaller and lighter combs may have been used as 
ornaments in the hair. Ivory and bone were both used in their manufacture. 

18, Hair-comb of bune with curved top and no decoration. All teeth broken. Length 
2 87 In. Sk. '26-2,770; Block F; sq, 91-51'; atralum IV. First century B.C. Cf, pp. 135. 166, 
n. 1 supra. (PI. 199, no. 18.) 

19, Similar, of bone, with eleven incised circlets on one side and ten on llie other. Eight 
teeth complete, length 2’ji in. First century a,d» Sk. zfr*4>2j6; Block 1, sq, 13 47 » 
stratum II. Cf. p, 142 supra. (PL 199, no. 19,) 

20. Similar and of same date but of ivory, with seven incised circlets on one side and eight 
on the other. Length 1-75 in. Sk. ’26^460; Block 1 ; sq. 132-65*; stratum II, Cf. p. 171 *'/>«- 

21. Similar, of ivory, engraved with male and female busts on one side and a duck on the 
other. Teeth missing. The ‘pair of busts' motif was familiar in Graeco-Roman art and no 

' The tmir-comb of the kind described here was called *srsi$ or icrfviov by the Greeks, licnw was 
the comb used for wooL 
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doubt derived from the West; it is frequently seen in Gandhara and still more frequently in 
Mathura reliefs. For the bird motif on this comb, cl B.M. Guide to Greek and Roman Life, no. 
387, and Hackin, Rtdurdus Anheologiqutt li Begram, ch. 2 (1937), PI. Lxxvtl, fig. 237. Length 
i-Si in- Sk. '28-194; Block A'; sq. 23-93 4 ; stratum II. Cf. p. 195 supra. (PI. 199, no. M ,) 

22. Similar, of ivory, decorated with floral design in beaded border on one side and conch 
Shell and floral design in headed border on the other. Length 187 in. Sk. 10^1,680; spoil 
earth. (PI. 199, no. 22.) 

23. f lair-comb of ivory with straight edge at top and sides slightly curved inwards. Decora¬ 
tion nt incised circles between parallel beaded borders, which are also incised. The comb is 
unusually large and heavy, measuring 4-12 x 3-5 x 0-45 in. Sk. T9-708: Block D'; so. tS iu - 
stratum tL Cf r p, 191 stipra^ (PL 199, no. 23 r ) 


Class VI, Hair-pins (nos, 24—34} 

These are made of both bone and ivory, and range in date from the filth century’ 
R.r. to the first century a. o. Only two specimens, however, have been found in the 
Bhir Mound site and both of them have plain knob heads (nos. 24, 25), The pins 
with ornamental heads come exclusively from Sirkap, and with one exception 
(no. 26) are referable to the Saka-Parthian period. Most characteristic of the motifs 
carved on the heads are the inverted comb and standard cock, the latter of which 
seems to he copied from Hellenistic prototypes. There is also a peculiar wave 
design with projecting mouldings on either side (no. 29). Less distinctive are the 

heads of nos. 28 and 33, which take the form of a bdl or poi capital with incised 
rings below. 


24 Hair-pin of bone, with separate knob head of shell. Length 156 In, Bm Vo-1 820- 
sq. 36 6 ; stratum IV, (PI. [99, no. 24 and PL 206, nu 15 } 

25. Fragment of ivory hair-pin with knob head. Length 1-62 in. Bm.-21-237; sq. 22-59'- 
straium HL (PL 199,110. 25,) H 

2b. Bone hair-pin, with head in form of inverted comb set up on base. Length i 87 in. 

■ AW ,"r“ ■ maIetic motif familiar in India as far hack as the Indus 

period (MJ.f. p. 105 and 1 k- scr and sen) and is also found on P ,inch-marked coins/ 

oTil Tf eVlde ?r y aUb h tlf 7 L ‘ J f ° r the 0 P t ' ri ' h;mJ motif Found on Greek and Roman pins 

« s ** *• ' I9_2,6i,: Bhck B ' : -»■ 35,5 ■ — vi 

V‘ ^fr pin ri £* ? fo “ 0f CfKk stand “*5 on tree. Length 3-5 in. See nos. io 

and 32 below, 1 fie bird motif is also found on early pin* from Luristan and on Greek and 

Roman pins, specimens of which may be seen in the Room of Greek and Roman Life in the 
no'lt.) a ™ 56; B,Uck A * * 3 * 7 *; IV. CL p. ,35 ^(P, ^ 

28, Hair-pin of ivory, with head in form of inverted bell capital and incised rings below 

h st ™ IV “p US (PI % 23 

a* Part; of bone hair-pin with wave-shaped head and projecting mouldings on either side 

£$££££#* "°* F: ”• ,3 ' 5 °' : *— 111 «p>**• (pi .» 

Jo£ £2 35^ *** p ~ ■— “ ««* -f 

1 The fingers are called 'comb-teeth 1 (mivexy) in Aeschylus, |, l%9 ^ 
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3 ® 1 Similar, with licid in form of cook standing on abacus. Length 2*37 in. Sk 
Block A; sq. 23 45'; stratum III. Cf. p. 146 supra, (P|. 206, no. 14,) 

31. Similar 10 no. 26, but lower part of pin missing. Length 3-37 in. Sk. *24-419; Block C; 
«1- 41-48'! stratum II, Ci. p. 149, no. 5 supra. (PI. 206, no. 13.) 

32. Similar to no, 30, but the cock is mounted on a capital instead of abacus only. Length 

3-37 in. Sk, ‘24-62; Block C; sq, 41-31'; stratum II. Cf. p, 149, no. 5 supra. (PL zo6, 
no. 17.} 

33. Similar to no. 28; head in form of pot with three incised circles beneath. Length 3*18 in, 
Sk - 1 5 - 3 / 0 ; Block E; sq. 77 49'; stratum II. Cf. p. 162, no. 17 supra, (PI, 199, no.’33 and 
PI. 206, no. Z2.) 

34. Head of bone object of a wave pattern somewhat resembling no. 29, but without the 
side projections. Length 2-87 in. At die top is a groove with three holes for rivets; the abaft 
at the other end is broken. It may have been either a hair-pin or a knife-handle. In the former 
case, the groove and rivet holes may have been meant for the attachment of an additional 
ornament, possibly of metal. Sk. *13-813; Block C; sq. 45 59'; stratum H CL p. 149, 
no. 2 supra. (PL 199, no. 34.) 


Class VII. Antimony-tods, ear-cleaners and toothpicks (nos, 35-42) 

These arc classified under one head, as two of them arc frequently combined 
together. They take the form of short rods of bone, ivory, copper, bronze or lead, 
measuring from 3 to 6 in. in length. If required tor smearing antimony or kohl 
round the eyes the rod is slightly dubbed; if required as it toothpick or nail- 
cleaner, it is pointed; if as an ear-cleaner, it is furnished with a tiny scoop. Some 
of the rods are clubbed at both ends; others have a dub at one end and a point or 
scoop at the other; others have a point at one end and a scoop at the other. The 
earliest specimens found at Taxila date from the third, or possibly fourth, century 
B.C.; the latest from the first century a.d. In the earliest specimens from the Bhir 
Mound, hone or ivory is used for the simple dubbed antimony-rod, copper for tlic 
antimony-rod and ear-cleaner combined. In the later specimens from Sirkap, 
bone, ivory, copper, bronze and lead are used for the antimony-rods; hone, ivory 
and copper for the combination of ear-cleaner and toothpick; and copper only for 
the combination of antimony-rod and toothpick. The combination of antimony-rod 
and ear-deancr has not been found in Sirkap. Antimony-rods or Ao/d-sticks, as 
they are sometimes called, were used in Egypt and the West from a very early 
age, and it is not unlikely that they and the ear-cleaners were introduced at 
Taxila by the Greeks. The usual Greek word for antimony was cmjjui or <rrim. 
Ear-cleaners were called MToyXt/ipis by the Greeks, mmscalpium by the Romans. 
The clubbed antimony-rod was doubtless used also for ordinary- painting under 
the eyes with lamp-black (fiopoXos). See ‘Copper and Bronze’, Class VIII, 
nos, 212-25, where references are given to similar Egyptian and Roman 
objects. 

Type a. Antimony-rods of bone and ivory, From the Bhir Mound and Sirkap. 

35 Ivory rod for smearing antimony or kuhl round the eyes. Length 4 in. The en d s arc 
rounded hut scarcely clubbed at alL Bm. *19-324; gq. 3*59’; stratum III. (Pi. 206, 
no. 26.) 
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36. Similar, of bane, roughly finished. Length 3-93 in. Bm, '20-1,588; sq. 13-30'; stratum I L 

(PL 2o6 p nn + 25,) . - iji w 

37. Similar, of ivory, with both enda dubbed. Length 5^87 in. Broken in middle bk, 26 

2+773; Block F; sq. 91-57'; stratum IV. (PI. 2 J 3 G + no. 24.} f 

38. Similar, of bone, broken at ends. Length 3-37 in Sk '24-1 n 45 6 ; Bloc ® Ox sq. 63 57 ; 
stratum III. Cf, p. 155 supra. 


Type b, Ear-cleaners and toothpicks combined. From the fiaka-Parthian strata 
in Sirkap only. 

39, Combination of ear-cteaner and toothpick* of bone. Length 3 m Sfo * n - 2 7 — l 37 i 

Block K'; sq, 163^ 1 i2 r ; stratum ill. Cf, p. iSo supra. (PI. 20b, no. 29.) 

40, Similar, Length 4-5 in. Sk. ‘29-1,742; Block D ; sq. 65-B8; stratum III. Cf. p+ iqi 

supra r (PL 206, no. 27,) TT 

41, Similar, damaged. Length 3*3710. Sk *36-2,181; Block isl sq. 97 53 X stratum IL 

Cf. p. 169 mpm, t 

41, Similar* of ivory * bmkqn. Length 3*5 hi. Sk- “13-1+168; Block E; ?>q. 75 * 54 * stratum 

CL p. i6i p no. 17 supra. 


Class VIII. Handles of mirrors, fan, combs and other articles (nos. 43- 59) 

Like the tnctal mirrors themselves (‘Copper and Bronze*, nos. 208-11), mirror- 
handles come exclusively from Sirkap and are referable to the first century R-i_\ 
and a.d. Mirrors are one of the many tilings introduced from the Greek Orient 
either by the Greeks themselves or by their successors, the Sakas or the 1 arlhians. 
Their handles are made of both bone and ivory, and fall into two classes, viz.: 
(g) those decorated with figure-carvings in relief, and (A) those turned on the lathe 
and decorated with mouldings and incised lines and hatching. 

'Type a. Handles of mirrors carved in relief. 

43. Bone handle, with the figure of a woman carved in relief on one side. She wears long 
ear ornaments, necklace with pendant, girdle, heavy anklets and bangles, 1 he bone is ho Stow. 
For the anklets, cf. ‘Gold and Silver Jewellery’, nos. 148-65. Length 6-31 in. Sk. ‘28-3,483; 
Block F'; sq. 9192'; stratum IV. Cf. pp. 135, 183 supra. (PL 203, A.) 

44. Similar, of rough workmanship. The woman’s hair is dressed in a plain mass on either 
side of head. Length 6-3 in, Sk. ’37; sq. 72-75': Main Street; stratum II . 

45. Similar. Length 5 25 in. Feet and anklets missing. The woman weans a garland on her 
head, as in 00, 47 and in numerous stucco and other figures of the Parthian period, I iic 
1 diamond and reel* motif of her girdle resembles that found in stone carvings of the Early 
Indian School. Observe the long pendants on either side of the head, which, like those in 
no, 4(1, seem to be suspended fi 11111 the head-dress, not from the ears, 1 here is .1 socket-hole 
in the right top comer in take the tenon of the mirror. Sk. ’28-1,777 * Block F ; sq. 85-89 1 
stratum IL Cf. p. 183 supra. (PI. 203,/.) 

46. Similar to preceding, bm without garland; and the girdle consists of ft plain broad band. 
Length 6-75 in. ML '20-91; sq. 63 84': 2 ft. 6 in. below surface. Cf. p. 215 supra. (Pi. 203. m.) 

47. Handle of bone, broader than the preceding specimens, with male and female figures 
standing side by side. T he male figure (to the left) wears a garment falling over his left shoulder, 
garland on head, bangles and girdle. The female wears her hair dressed in a double tier, 
trussed breast chain, bangles, girdle and anklets. 'The workmanship is crude and primitive. 
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There are two socket-holes in the top. Size 4-37 >■. 2-37 in. Sk, '20-769; Block D ; sq. 57-82 ; 
stratum I. Cf, p. 191 supra. (PI. 203, n.) 

Type b. Mirror and other handles turned on lathe and decorated with mouldings 
and incised lines and hatching. 

48. Bone mirror (?) handle turned on lathe and decorated with mobed parallel rings, 
mouldings and hatching. Length 3 37 in. Sk. ’24-796; Block C; sq. 45-45 ; stratum IN. 

Cf. p. 149, n. 2 supra. tll „ , 

49. Similar. Length 2-87 in, Sk. *26-2,487; Block G; sq. 107-49 ; stratum 111 . Lf. p, 169 

supra. (PL 199. no. 49.) . 

50. Similar, with base-like end and more pronounced mouldings, length 3-31 m. bk 17 

40; Seventh Street (west); sq, 8078'; stratum 11 . (PI. I 99 » no. 50.) 

51. Similar. Length 3-35 in. Sk. ’14 -219; Block Iv; sq. 172 55'; stratum II. Cf, p. 177 

supra* __ , 

52. Similar, but smaller and with deeper mouldings, and transverse hole near bottom. I his 

and the three handles following were probably not mirror- handles. Length 2 in. Sk. 12-400; 
Block B'; sq. 3S-S7'; stratum O. Cf. p. 194 supra. (PL 199, no. 52.) 

53. Similar to preceding, with double torus moulding and without cross-hatching. Remains 
of iron fitting at top. Length 2-43 in. Dh. '16-752; mon. court A; 14 ft. 6 in. below surface. 
Cf. pp. 278. 294 supra. (PI. 199. no. 53.) 

54. Sim ilar but plainer, with projecting tenon at one end and two holes pierced traitsver&ely 
across body. Length 2 31 in. Sk. '22-334; Block A'; sq. 16-98'; stratum 11 . CL p. 195 “f>™- 

(PI. 199, no. 54.) (1 

55. Similar, with broken end. Length 2-12 in. Sk. '15-514; Block H; sq. 125-68 : stratum 11 . 

CL p. 170 supra. (PL 199, no. 55.) ,. , 

56. Mirror-handle of ivory, with single torus moulding resembling the handle ot a Orcek 
mirror from the Ruhmdi Bagh at Patna (Pa^liputra), now m the museum at Patna. Length 
2-62 in. Sk. '16-1,564; Block t; sq. 11-64'; stratum H. Cf. p. 142 supra. (Pi. 199. no. 56.) 


Type c. Handle of fan or fly-whisk. 

57. Ivory hand le of a fan or fly-whisk provided with a hole at the butt-end for suspension 

and three holes at the other end for attaching the fan or whisk. The fan (Anris) was in daily 
use among the Greeks, and the fly-whisk (K&ttuvTpov) was also familiar to them, but either 
object may equally well have heen Indian. Length 10-43 28-2,647; Block 1 . s q- J2 ®9 * 

stratum III. Cf. p. 196 supra. (PI. 200, o.) 

Type d. Handles of combs (?). These may have been intended for metal combs, 
possibly for combing wool, but their purpose is uncertain. One is of bone and 
dates from the fourth or fifth century n.c., die other of ivory and dates from about 
the beginning of the Christian cto, 

58. Broad handle of banc with a groove underneath for a metal comb (?). Length 2-81 in. 

Bm. ‘19-1,523; sq. 5-59'; stratum fV, (PI. 200,/d 

59. Similar, but of ivory and decorated on the back with incised parallel lines running the 
length of the handle. Length 4 in. Sk. ‘27 -358; Trench D 85; stratum TV. (PL **> ,g.) 


Class DC. Flesh-rubber (no. 60) 

60. Irregular disk of hone with a number of punctured dots on one surface, Diant. 2-25 in. 
Bm. ’30-1,126; sq. 13-62’; stratum IV. (PL 205,1-) 


/ 
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GlOttP C. DOMESTIC ARTICLES 
Comprising knife-handles, spoons, still, and spindle-whorls. 

Class X. Handles of hikes and other articles (nos. 61-6) 

These date from the Saka-Parthian period and are made of bone and ivory, 

6 t„ Bone handle of a small knife. Length 2'$6 At one end there is a groove with three 
rivet holes for fixing the blade, at the other a heart and circle design is fretted through the 
thickness of die liandk. Sk. '12-1,014; Block C; sq. 44‘^4 i stratum 1IL Ct, p. 149, n - 2 
supra. (PI. 200, A,) 

62, Similar, of ivory, with a triratna at the butt-end of Lite handle. Length 2 81 m. 
Sk. ’13-17; Block G; sq. 97 65': stratum HI, Cf- p. 169 supra. (PL 200, </.) 

bj. Bone side-piece of a knife-handle decorated with incised circlets and chevrons- 
Near one end is an iron rivet. Length in. Sk. *28-67 ; Block A';sq. 1587 \ stratum II. 
Cf. p. 195 supra. (PL 300, c.) . , , 

64. Similar, of ivory, without decoration. Two holes for rivets. The ivory ia burnt black, 
and part ia broken. Length 2*25 in. Sk, ’ 17—2C6; Main Street; sq. 106-73 ; stratum 11 , 

(PL 200, a.) _ 

65, Similar to preceding but decorated with incised circlets, Two holes for rivets. Length 

2-Si in, Sk. 'zo-i; spoil earth; stratum II. (PL 200, e,) 

56 . Bone handle with leaf-shape terminal, slightly convex on both sides. Length 3*5^ * n - 
For copper handles with leaf-shape terminals, cf. 'Copper and Bronze 1 , no. 310: Dh. 13 
1,725; 3 ft. below surface. Cf. p. 294 supra. (PI. 200, /.) 


C lass XI. Spoons (nos, 67, 63 ) 

There are only two specimens of spoons made of bone, one from the Greek 
stratum, the other from the late Saka-Farthian stratum, in Sirkap. 

67. Spoon of bo tie with shallow bowl. The handle, partly broken, is flat in front, convex 
at hack. Length 4 25 in. Sk. ’29-2,761 ; Block B'; sq. 33-89'; stratum VI. Cf. p. 129 tupra. 
(PI 200, A.) 

68. Similar, with leaf-shaped shallow bowl. Handle missing. Length 175 in. Sk. '22-163; 
Block 1'; sq. 11 93’; stratum I!, Cf. p, 196 supra. (PL ioo, ft.) 

Class XII. Writing stilt (ypoapls, erases, stilus) and modelling 
implements (nos. 69-B1} 

With two or three exceptions nil the bone and ivory stili, tike the copper calami, 
come from Sirkap, and there can be no doubt of their western origin. The stilus 
was used for writing on wax; the calamus for writing with ink on parchment, 
birch-bark, etc. The average length of the stili is about 4-5 in., but some are 
considerably shorter, others considerably longer. Some have a fine smooth point, 
others a ball point. In some, again, the butt is flattened like a chisel for smoothing 
out the wax; in others it is rounded. 

The exceptions referred to were found in the Bhir Mound and date from the 
third or possibly fourth century a.c, One of them, no. 69, looks like one of the 
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rough bone arrow-heads described below {nos. 105-7), but a tiny ball at t ^ ie P°' int 
leaves no doubt that, even if it was intended for an arrow-head in the first instance, 
it was converted into a stilus or modelling tool afterwards. The other (no. 70) is 
the usual kind of stilus with plain point and rounded butt, but somewhat heavier 
than the Sirkap examples. It should be added that the ball-pointed specimens 
may have served as modelling tools. 1 An example of a modelling tool furnished 
with such a ball point at one end is figured among some ancient Roman speci¬ 
mens from Arezzo in HI limner, Technology, 11, p, 110 and Bchrciber, Atlas of 
Classical Antiquities, PL LXVtjr, 11, 

69. Stilus (?) of bone, resembling a rough arrow-head of Class XVIII, but with ball 

point. Length 2-5 in. Bm. *21-205; 22’60’; stratum III. 

70. Bone stilus, with plain point and rounded butt. Length 5,-75 in. Bm. '20-716; aq, 35 ' 2 ®' 
stratum II. For examples uf classical still with rounded or knob butts, cf. Sehrcibcr, op. rit . 
FI, xct, 3, 5. 7. (PI. 206, no. 30.) 

71. Bone stilus, with plain point and flattened butt. Length 4 in. Sk, ‘26—2,788; Block F; 
sq, 89’50*; stratum III. For examples of classical still with flattened butts, cf. Schreiher, 
op. tit. Pis. xc, 5 and xct, 6. Cf, p, 166 tupra. (PL 206, no. 31.) 

72. Similar, but with rounded butt. Length 4-5 tn. Sk. 'zfi-i.toS; Block I; sq. 135-49 ; 
stratum III. 

73. Similar to no. 71. Length 3 93 in. Sk, ’24-149; Block C; sq, 45+0'; stratum II. 
Cf. p. 149, Tt. 2 tupra. (PI. 206, no. 33.) 

74_ Similar, but with tenon at head. Length 3-25 in. Sk. *15-- 933 - Block K*; sq. ifiB'q'/S 
stratum II, The tenon was presumably intended for fixing an ornamental terminal such as 
that figured In Schreiber, op. tit. PJ. Lxxm, 5. Cf. p. t8o supra. 

75, Similar, hut with rounded hutt, roughly cut. Length 4 49 in. Sk, *26-1,437; Block J; 
sq. 145-47'; stratum II. Cf. p. 171 supra. (PI. 206, nn, 34,} 

76, Bone stilus (?) with ball point and flattened hutt. Length 4*5 in. This and the following 
specimens may have served as modelling tools rather than writing stili. See above. Sk. 24-502; 
Block C; sq, 41-53'; stratum III. Cf. p. 149, n. 2 tupra. (PL 206. no. 36.) 

77, Similar, with ball point broken, Butt slightly flattened. Length 5-6 in. Sk.’13-1,345; 
Block E; sq, 72-57'; stratum II. Cf, p. 162, n. 1 supra . 

78, Similar, with ball point and flattened butt. Length 4-31 in. Sk. ‘26-2,009; Block I; 
sq. 129-40'; stratum II. Cf. p. 171 tttpra. (PL zo6, no. 35.) 

79, Similar to preceding, but of ivory. Length 4 m. Sk. '15-395; Block H; sq. 118-49'; 
stratum II. Cf. p, 170 supra, 

80, Similar, but of bone. Length 3-18 in. Sk. '15-248; Block H; aq. 116 +3'; stratum II, 
Cf, p, 170 supra. 

81, Similar, hut with longer shaft, broken and rounded off, and well-made chisel-shaped 
butt Length 6*12 in, Sk. ’28-217; Block A'; sq. 15-92'; stratum IV. Cf. p, 135 tupra. 
(PL zoo, m and PI. 206, no. 38.) 

Class XIII, Spindle-whorls (nos, 82-4) 

Very few specimens of spin die-whorls made from bone or ivory have been found 
at Taxila, and all of them come from Ship Mound strata of the fourth to third 
centuries b.c. 

1 It is noteworthy in this connexion dial the Greek word ypeqifs is used for both a stile and a 
graver. 
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82. Spindle-whorl of hone in form of flat disk pierced with hole at centre. Dium. 1 in. 
Bm. 'iq-ZtQTji sq, 29-11 1 ; stratum III. (PL 200 f rand PL 203, r.) 

83. Similar, hut nf ivory and pbne-convex shape. Diam. 0-93 in. Bm. 3 ijr— I P 3 Q 7 ■ ^ S 1 ® » 
stratum II. (PL 204., y.) 

84. Similar to no. 83. Diam. 1*6 in, Bm. "21—1,088; sq. 36-20'; stratum II. (PI. 200, h.) 

Group D. GAME 5 MEN AND PLAYTHINGS 

These comprise: [a) flat tablets, circular, square, or hexagonal in shape, which 
probably served as draughtsmen ur counters; ( h ) playing dice of the long Indian 
type; and ( c ) knuckle-bones for playing the Greek game of astragaloi. 

Class XIY. Draughtsmen or counters (nos* 85-9r) 

These come exclusively from the Blur Mound and are referable to the fifth to 
third centuries b.c, They are made of both bone and ivory* and usually take the 
form of flat circular disks, fiat on the lower side and with a raised boss in the centre 
of the upper side* surrounded by concentric circles or two concentric row^ of 
slightly raised excrescences. Others are thin, square, or hexagonal tablets. The 
circular ones vary in diameter from 0*7 to i iy in. and in thickness from o-8 to 
018 in* The upper surface is highly polished, 

83, Disk of ivory, with two concentric rows of circular excrescences round centre—four 
tn inner row, eight 111 outer. Probably used as- j draughtsman or counter. Diam, o*6B in. 
Bm. ‘21-909; sq, 19-56'■ stratum IV. (PI. 200, i,} 

86. Similar* with nine concentric rings round embossed centre. Diam. 1 in. Bm. '21-345; 
sq. 30 13'; stratum IV, fPI. 203* </.) 

87. Similar, with three concentric circles round central boss. Stained reddish and grey. 
Diam, o-8i in. Bin. '24^13; sq. 1654'; stratum It!. (PL 203, t.) 

88. Similar to no. 85. Slightly damaged. Diam. 1-12 in. Bm. * 19-63; sq. S 44'; stratum I I 
(PL 203, I.) 

89. Hexagonal ivory piece, slightly concave on upper surface. Diarm 0 68 in. Bm, '20- 
1,336; sq, 28 20"; stratum IL (PL 203, rc.) 

90. Square tablet of ivory with crossed diagonal lines incised on one side. 0 56 in. square. 
Bm, "21-722; sq. 47 fro r ; stratum HI, (PL 200, y.) 

91 P Similar, but of bone, with arrow, nandipada and swastika symbols engraved nn one side 
—perhaps fur luck. Size 0*62 xq *63 in. Bm. *zq - 1,596; sq. 29-36”; stratum III. (PL 203, w,) 

Class XV, Dice (nos. 92-8) 

With one doubtful exception from the llhir Mound, all the playing dice found 
at Taxila come from Sirkap and Sirsukh, and arc referable to the Greek and Saka- 
Parthian period and later. They are made of ivory f bone* slate 5 and terra-cotta 
are invariably oblong in shape, not cubical; and range in $ise from rS ■ 0-22 in. 
lo 3 "jS < 0*65 inJ The numbers r, 2* 3 and 4 are indicated by concentric circles 
or simple dots and as a rule follow each other consecutively round the four long 

1 Cf. * Stone Objects \ ch. 25* no, 154. 

1 Cf. Terra-cottas L ch. 24, dm. 122 -3 (Class XX). 

f The smallest specimen comes from Sirsukh and is probably of late date. 
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sides, bat occasionally i \s placed opposite to 2 or 4. All specimens of bone and 
ivory come from Sirkap. 

92, Three oblong dice of bone with i to 4 marked on sides. The marks consist of four 
circlets within a circle. Length 3*75 in. Sk. "26-9; Block C'j sq. 47-48-95 r ; stratum V. 
C£ pp, 125, 135 supra, 

92. a. Oblong playing die of ivory with 1 to 4 marked on sides. The marks consist of four 
circlets within a circle. The ends of the die are decorated with incised lines anti circlets. 
Mark 1 is on the side opposite to mark 4. Length 3 62 in, Sk. '29-1,658; Block C'; sq, 46-88'; 
stratum IV, Cf. p. 135 supra, (PL 200 1 p.) 

93. Similar, but of bane, and marks consist of dot surrounded by two concentric circles. 
Mark 1 is opposite to 3. Length 3-5 in. Sk, '14-680; Block C; sq. 52-75'; stratum T\ . 
Cf- pp- 135, 193 supra. (PI. 200, q.) 

94. Similar, of ivory. Bands of three parallel lines at either end. Mark 1 is opposite to 3. 
Length 3-62 in. Sk, '20-631 - Block A'; sq, 18-81'; stratum III. Cf. p. 195 supra. 

95. Similar, of bone. Mark 1 is opposite to 4. Length 3-5 in. Sk. ‘14-100; Block C'; 
sq. 4274'; stratum III Cf. p. 193 supra, 

96. Similar to preceding. Length 3*5 in. Sk. *24- 86; Block 1’; sq, 14-94'; stratum II. Cf. 
p. 196 supra. 

97. Similar, but marks consist of group of three circlets surrounded by two concentric 
circles. Bands of three circlets between two incised parallel lines on each side at ends. Mark r 
opposite to 4. Length 3 87 in, Sk, '14-392; Block G; sq. 107-56'; stratum II. Cf. p. 169 supra. 
(Pi. 200, f.) 

98. Similar, but marks consist of single duL in circle. Two incised parallel lines it ends. 
Mark 1 opposite to 4. Length y\i in, Sk. ’26-436; Block I; sq. 140-62'; stratum II. 
Cf. p. 171 supra, (PI. 200, ti.) 

Class XVI. KmickJe-bones (no. 99) 

Knuckle-bones (dcrrpdy'cftjoi) were used by the Greeks from an early age for 
playing a game somewhat similar to dice. Later the word &arp&yaAoi was 
applied to dice proper, but they continued to have only four flat sides, the other two 
heing round. The four flat sides were marked with the number 1 (represented by 
a pip as in the dice of Class XV) opposite to 6, and 3 opposite to4. “The numbers 
2 and 5 were wanting. In playing they threw four dorpdtyoAoi out of the palm of 
the hand ur from a box (irtipyos). The best throw (p6Ao$), when each die came up 
differently, was called ’A<ppo 5 iiT} or M16015 or “HpOKAqs; the worst, when all the 
dice came up alike, kucov, ' (Liddell and Scott, Lex, s,v. 6t<rrpdyotAos.) 

99. The only astragafot fuund at Taxila were a large group of the old-fashioned, uncut 
knucklc-boncs, such as arc depicted in Greek vase paintings of the fourth and fifth centuries 
b,c. They were unearthed in Block F; sq, E9-90 97'; stratum III. Cf. p. 182 Supra 

Class XVII. Toy furniture or miniature chests (nus. 100-4) 

These articles are usually made of ivory (there is only one of bone), and 
are referable to the first century a.D. They call to mind the toy furniture from 
Hawara in Roman Egypt figured in Minders Petrie, Objects of Daily Use, PI. uv, 
554 and 555, though the latter is more roughly made. The specimens described 
below, all from Sirkap, seemingly belong to six different pieces—probably 
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diminutive trinket chests (Gk. Kij 3 dmov), but possibly toy tables or even bed¬ 
steads. PI. 204, p shows a restoration of a chest or table made up of members from 
several specimens. 

100. Ivory corner-post of a miniature chest or toy table, with sis holes for the attachment of 

the side- 1 ieces. Provided with toot-mouldings ami decorated on the outer faces \uth incised 
horizontal lines and concentric circles. Height 2*93 in. Sk. ’2+-ez>; Bluek B; sq. 10 46 
stratum II. Cf. p. I4&, no. 6. (PI. zo 4 , a.) * ** 

101. Similar, but of hone. Lower part rounded by chisel, not turned on the Lithe Height 
2 8r in. Sk, '20-294; B *«k D T ; sq t 54 98'; stratum II. Cf. p. 191 supra, 

102. Similar to no. too, but slightly plainer. Length z-GSin. Sk. ’26-1,035; Block II; 
sq. 116-56'; stratum IJ. L'f. p. 170 supra. (PL 204, o.) 

103. Rectangular side-piece of cheat or table made of ivory and decorated with incised 
circlets on outer side. Seven peg-holes for fixing to legs and top. Size 3-5 x t 62 in, Sk. fyj- 
2,104; Block A; sq. 17*43'; stratum II. Cf. p. 146 supra. (PL 204, r.) 

104. Similar to preceding, but decorated with two rows of double concentric circlet. 

between Ime-bonders. Length 3 5 in. Sk. 2^119: Block i'; 5 q. ! 4-86'; Stratum 111 . Cf p. 196 
supra. (PI. 204, g.) if* r v- 


Group E. WEAPONS AND HORSE-BRIDLES 
Class XV ril, Arroze-f leads (nos. 105-14) 

The bone and ivory arrow-heads from Taxila arc of four types, viz.: (a) roughly 
shaped and sharpened at both ends. These are the objects which Cunningham took 
to be ‘ spillikins* or 1 tip-cats', but they arc much too small for the game in question 
and there can no longer be any doubt that they served as arrow-heads; (b) with 
smooth Circular point and well-defined tang; (c) with a point similar to (b) but with 
a hollow socket-hole behind for the shaft-tenon ; (d) with a trilateral point and 
hollow socket-hole behind. Type (a) is found in both the Bhi r Mound and Sirkap 
and was m use from the fifth or sixth century B.C. to the first century A.D. ; but 
the earlier Bhir Mound specimens are distinguished from the Sirkap ones by 
having the point of the arrow-head somewhat better finished than the rang. 

Jypes (b) , (r) and (d) are found exclusively in the Bhir Mound and date from the 
fourth and third centuries b.c« 

Kautilya (bk. II, ch. t8) mentions arrows tipped with bone or wood as well as 
with metal but these bone and ivory arrow-heads from Taxi la could hardly have 
been intended lor serious warfare, unless they were poisoned. Possibly they were 
employed for practice archery' or for shooting birds; or it may be that they were 
formd useful for the town police as being less deadly than iron ones. 

I he following are typical specimens: 

1 ype a. Roughly shaped and sharpened at both ends. 

B " E - L “ g,b ** in -*"• ’■**■*» 

106. Similar Length 2-5 in. Bm. '21-254; sq. 27-60*; stratum IV, (PI. 206, no. 6.} 

I or 11 classical scene of boy a practising archery, cf. Schreibcr. ftp. cit. PI, ijlxx, 7. 
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Similar, but no difference between the point and tang. Sk. *15-482; Block K; 
sq. 137-112'; stratum II. CL p. 177 supra. (PL 206, no. 10.) 

Type b* With smooth circular point and wel{-*dejined tang. 

ioS. Armw-head of hone with circular point divided from tang by projecting ffunge. 
Length 3^2 in. Bin. *21-207; sq, 20-59'; stratum ILL (PL 206, no. 3.) 

rog. Similar but with rebate between point and tang. Length 2*5 in. Bin. *19-422; 
sq, rz-jtL; stratum II, (PI. 206, no. 4,) 

1 to, Similar. length 2-37 in. Bm. '21-898; sq. 45*130'; stratum IL 

Type r. With circular point as in Type h, but with hollow socket at back for insertion 
of shaft tenon, 

in* Dime arrow-head with long circular point and socket-hole at back. Length yhz in. 
Bm. *24-^894; sq. 14-57*; stratum IV. (PL 206* no. n.) 

112. Similar, but with shorter poinL Length 1 * 3 1 in. Bin. *t9-2*063; sq. 12-29'; stratum II. 
(PI* 206, no. 7,) 

113. Similar. Length (-37 in* Bm, '21-587; sq. 21-8'; stratum II. 

Type d, With trilateral point and hollow socket behind* 

114. Ivory arrow-head with trilateral point and circular shaft provided with socket-hole 
behind. Length 2-37 in. Bm + '20-809; sq. 1879'; stratum II, (PL 206, no fc JL) 


Class SIX. Cheek-bars of horses 1 bridles (nos, 115-18) 

Cheek’bars of horses' bridles have been found only among the Parthian remains 
in Sirkap, Some are made of horn, others of bone usually curved in imitation of 
horn, and others of iron (ef. "Iron Objects*, cb. 27, nos. 99, too). As explained in 
the chapter on p Iron Objects’, Class XXII, the cheek-bar or checkering was used 
with the snaffle-bit to prevent the rein slipping into the mouth. The horn and bone 
specimens arc invariably pierced with two holes in which an iron staple was fixed 
for the hit-rings to pass through, as shown in Pi. 205* b t which illustrates an ancient 
bib with cheek-bars connplete p from Central Asia. 

[ 15. Check-bar of hum with two tines. Length 8 75 in. The bar b pierced with two holes 
at 2*25 and 3-5 in. above the base. Decorated with three incised parallel bands near base. 

1 15-166; Block F; sq. 9079'; stratum III. Cf. p. 183 supra; A.SJt * (1915), PI. ix 3 4. 
(Pis, zoo, nr; 205, e t ) 

116. Similar* but of bone curved in imitation nf a horn. Length 4111, Sk. '14-1,555; 
Block C*; aq. 4579"; stratum IL CL p- T93 supra. (PL 200, *v.} 

117. Similar to preceding* hut lunger. Decorated with incised parallel lines and chevron 
near base. Length 6 37 in, Sk. 1 14-134; Btncfc K; sq* 167-48'; stratum II. Cf. p. 177 supra, 
(PL 200, y P ) 

11S. Similar, but not curved- Decorated with two bands of incised lines round upper 
half. Broken. Length y6z in. ML '25-222; sq. 64-74'* ® ft- below Surface. Cf. p. 2ih supra, 
(PL 200, t ) 
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Group F. MISCELLANEOUS 
Class XX. {Nos. 119-28) 

1x9. Profile head of mm in low relief, of fossilised ivory. Length 1 in. The relief is admirably 
carved. It is flat at the back and may have been affixed to a knife-handle or pin-head. Among 
the Romans a ram^ head was an auspicious symbol of hospitality (cf. Dar, et Sag. w. 
iHospiium'J, For another ram's head carved on a scamhuid seal, sec * Seals and Sealings \ 
ch- 34, no, 11* Both objects come from the Bhir Mound and are referable to the same period. 
For the ram motif in other objects* see 'Copper and Bronze', ch. 28, 110s, 298, 299; * Seals', 
eh. 34^ no, ioj ‘Beads'j ch, 37, pp. 737 and 749. The fossilised ivory of which this and no. 122 
are made probably came from Siberia, whence the Mughal* also obtained their supply of it 
Hm. '20-596; sip 34*17'; stratum IT. (PL 208 j no. 52.) 

120. Ivory handle or pendant adorned on either side with a bearded Greek head of the 
philosopher type* seemingly of Socrates, The carving is good Hellenistic work. Through the 
middle of the pendant is a vertical hole and, at the back of the heads p two diagonal channels, 
presumably for mend bands. The two heads are much worn, and this, coupled with the large 
size of the hole, suggests that the object served as a handle rather than a$ a pendant*. Width 
2-12 in. Illustrated in AJSJt, (1912), PL xx, d, Sk. T i3; Trench A 459; from Early Saku ur 
Greek level beneath forecourt of stOpa-chapel in Block D, CL p, 151 tupra, (Pi. 203, p. j 

lai- Crude standing figure of a man, in the round—probably a dolL The man wears a long 
tunic with a band above the waist and a necklace. Through the body from shoulder to shoulder 
there is a hole for the attachment of movable arms; and another tiny hole from the back 10 the 
from of the shoulder, for the same purpose. Height 275 in, Bm. T6-324; stratum 11 . 
(PI. 203, 

122. Side-piece of dagger-hilt of Fossilised Ivor)- (cf. no. 1x9 supra). Two holes for rivets. 

Length 4 25 in. Bm. '24-515; sq. stratum IV. CL p* 122 supra* (PL 200 s a,} 

123. Leaf-shaped lid of small box with a depression underneath* contrived to slide over die 
top of the box. It is 2 in. long and made of ivory, Cf, Flinders Petrie, op , aL PL xxvj, 1 j T a. 
Sk. '26-2,705; Block F; sq. 91-48*; stratum rV; Saka period. Cf* pp, 135, 166, n. 1 supra. 
(PL 204 T *,) 

124. Leg of ivory belonging to a piece of furniture. At the bottom is a well-turned base 
moulding; at the top, a tenon. Length 7-12 in. Sk* r t6~to; Main Street; sq. 69-73*; 11 L 
(PI. 204, t) 

125. Bone handle or terminal, with head-and-red moulding and square tenon at base. 
Length 2 62 in. Bm. “21-1,54(3; sq. 43*1*7*; stratum II. (PI. 204* t .) 

126. Similar, but broken at top. Length zo(t in, Sk, ‘29-600; Block D': sq. 59-103'; 
stratum III* Cf. p. 191 mpra. (PL 204, w.) 

127* Similar p with pear-shaped head; broken at other end. Length 1-56 in. Sk, ’22-491; 
spoil earth. (PL 204, n?.J 

12S, Stopper or ternunul of bone. Length 1*25 in. 8k, ‘43; Trench A456; stratum II. 
(PL 204, tip) 


Chapter 33- SHELL OBJECTS 

T he use of shell for the manufacture of such objects as bangles, dippers 
and beads, as well as for inlay-work, goes back to a remote antiquitv in 
India, That the industry had reached a high degree of proficiency among 
the people ol the Indus civilisation as early as the beginning of the third 
millennium B.c., as it did also among the Sumerians and Babylonians, is evident 
tram the many fine specimens of shell-work found among the ruins of Mohenjo- 
daro 1 and Harappa; and that it was widely diffused at that time in other parts of 
the peninsula is proved by the discovery of shell-cutting centres in the Southern 
Dekhau, Kathiawar and Gujarat, where fragments of the cut shells have been 
found in association with flint and stone implements, just as they have been in the 
Chalcolithic sites on the banks of the Indus. 1 It seems safe, therefore, to assume 
that this indigenous industry came down in an unbroken tradition from prehistoric 
to historic times, and that the methods of manufacture two thousand years ago 
were much the same as they had been two or three thousand years earlier, and as 
they still are among the shell-"workers who carry on the industry at Dacca and many 
other places. These methods have been described in detail by James Home! I in 
Memoirs oj the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. m (1910-14), and summarised in 
chapter XXvm of Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Cwillsation , They need not, therefore, 
be repeated here. It is to be noted, however, that the industry is nowadays mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of bangles, as it evidently was at Taxila, and that 
the shell from which the bangles were then as now usually made was the £ank or 
Xanctts pyrum, formerly known as TttrbineUa pyrum. 

Below Is given a list (nos, r-18) of the various kinds of shells which have been 
found in their natural uncut state at Taxila. With the exception of the two fresh¬ 
water molluscs (nos. 6, 7) and of the rare scallop shell from the Pacific (no. i), all 
are more or less common round the coasts of I ndia. The first in the list is especially 
interesting as indicating a trade connexion (presumably through Central Asia) 
between the North-West and the shores of the Pacific as early as the first century of 
our era. The second, Xancus pyrum, is the shell still used in the manufacture of 
bangles and other objects, and is common on the coasts of Kathiawar, South India 
and Ceylon, Like X . pyrum, Mur ex (Chicoreus) angulifems (no. 3} might akn have 
been used as a trumpet, but did not lend itself to the manufacture of bangles. Of 
the remaining shells, no. 5 ( Pimiada margaritifera) is the familiar pearl oyster 
of the Ceylon and South Indian fisheries. Three others yield mother-of-pearl, 
viz.: Area granosa (nu. 4), LumcUidens marginal:* (no. 6), and Pmreyria favidens 
(no. 7); while four are cowries, used in ancient as in modem times for money, 

' MAC. pp. 32. 17 1, 173, 195, 47S-9, 563-5, 669-71, 

* Ibid . pp. 670-1. 
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viz,: Erosaria turdwc (no. 9), E. hclvola (no. 10), E. annulus (no. n) and E. moneta 
(no. 12).' 

T he articles fashioned from shell consisted almost entirely of beads and bangles. 
Apart from these two categories, the only articles made of shell number no more 
than half a dozen in all, viz, a portrait head of a man in relief (110. 42), three roundels 
(nos, 43-5), a rectangular tableL (no, 47) and a dipper (no. 48), Of the beads an 
exhaustive account is given in Beck’s special Memoir on the subject, 1 and it would 
be superfluous to repeat what he has said there. It may be noted, however, that of 
the 117 typical specimens examined by Beck, 24 came from the Rhir Mound, 42 from 
Sirkap, 23 from the Dharmariijika. 13 trom Jandial, and the remaining 13 from 
the early medieval sites of Sirsukh, I.akhak, the Uhallar Stupa and Muhra Mnradu; 
and taking into consideration the extent ot the respective excavations on these sites, 
we may infer that beads made ot shell were specially fashionable during the Maurya 
period, rather less so during Saka-Parthian times, and that their popularity' had very 
definitely waned by the early medieval age. In the .Maurya period the principal 
shapes were the square or interlocked bicone, collared barrel, drop- or hud-pendant, 
cross and trimtna ; in the first century B.C., the button, hell-pendant, double-axe 
and stepped merlon; in the first century a.d,, the tabular bicone, dumb-bell, star, 
single and double drop-pendant, leaf-shaped pendant and Corinthian capital; 
and in the fourth to fifth centuries a.d., the wedge-shaped and toggle. The dates 
of others, notably of the short barrel type and leech type, lie between the first and 
fifth centuries A.D., but cannot be more accurately determined. 

Shell bangles, like shell beads, seem to have been more popular in Maurya times 
than later. Out of rjo specimens recovered from the excavations, 39 are from the 
Blur Mound, 13 from Sirkap, 28 from the Dharmarajika, 26 from Jandial, 21 from 
Mohra Moradu, and 3 from Sirsukh. On the other hand, it is noteworthy that out 
of tire 39 from the Ehir Mound only three arc carved, 5 and that almost alt the more 
ornate examples are of relati vely late date (third to fifth centuries a.d,). Not counting 
the simple incised cross on no. 21, a-d, the only carved designs found in the 
Maurya period are the cable patterns of nos, 27 and 28 and the hooked triangles of 
no, 22; and the only one from the Saka-Partfiian city in Sirkap (first century a.d.) is 
the overlapping scale pattern of no. 30. The remaining bangles come from Sirsukh, 
the Dharmarajika, Jan dig I, and Mohra Moradu, and are mainly referable to the 
fourth and fifth centuries a.d. The motifs used tn the decoration of these later 
examples include the file-edge (nos. 23, 34), cable (no. 29), wave (no. 32), beading 
(no- 33), bead and reel (no. 34), heart and chevron (no. 39), conventionalised bird 
and bird's head (nos. 36-8, 40), snake head (no. 33), and conch shell (no, 31), In 
all these examples the design is carv ed in low relief on the outer face. In another 
class, of which only one specimen (no. 41) has survived, the design is sunk in the 
surface, with the intention, no doubt, of filling the depressions with coloured inlay. 

T The spedeft of Eroaam were formerly included in the genus Cypraea. 

* Mm&sri of the Arch- Survey of India, no. 65, pp, 19-20 and PL yul 

- Th* four specimens ornamented with a simple inched cross are not. included. 
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The hest bit of shell-work yet unearthed at Taxila is the small portrait head in 
low relicl (no. 4 2) which was found in a jar along with a number of coins and other 
articles referable to the middle of the first century a.D. Among the few other 
miscellaneous articles included in Class 111 are four small disks or roundels, which 
may have served as buttons, and a dipper or ladle, which is unique at Taxila but 
of a kind that had been common enough among the Indus people two or three 
thousand years earlier. 


Portrait bead 
and other 
[iiEseellaneouti 
articles 


Class I. Uncut shells (nos. 1-15) 

1. Scallop shell of striking she and shape, identified by the Zoological Survey of India as 
a Japanese species, either Pecten nohtlis Reeve or Paten crasskostaius Sower by, most probably 
the former. I he mute by which this interesting specimen found its way in the first century a.jj. 
from the shores of the Pacific Ocean to Taxila was no doubt through Central Asia. First 
century s.n. Sk. ’26-2,215/^; sq. 110-52'* stratum II. Cf. p. r68(ti) supra. (PL 202, £.) 

2. A anew pytum (Linn.). 1 length 5*62 in. A conch shell used especially in the manufacture 
of bangles. Bm. *20-1,515; sq. 31-34'; stratum III. (PJ. 202, b,) 

3. Mttrex {Chkoreus) anguE/erus (bmk.). Length -j-iz in, Like the preceding example, 
this fine-looking shell may have served as a trumpet, but did not lend itself to the manufacture 
of bangles. Second century b,c. Sk. ‘29-2,711; sq. 46-88' : stratum V. (PL 202, rf.) 

4. Area (.Anadarn ) granosa (Linn.). Length z bz in. A mother-of-pearl bivalve. First 
century ft.c. Sk. ‘19-452; sq. 62-112'; stratum IV, (Pis, 201, no. 29; 202, *.) This species 
occurs throughout the coastal waters of Arabia, India, Malay Archipelago, Japan, China and 
Australia. 3 It probably found its way to Taxils from the coast of Sind. 

5. Pinctada murgaritifera (Linn,), 

(fl) Sk. '37-560; stratum II. One valve. Diana. 8-3) in. (PL 202, c.) 

(A) Sb. ’933 -51; stratum II. Similar; broken; Length 5*4 in. (PL 202,/.) 

(f) Sk. ’24-270; sq. 34-48'; stratum II, Similar; length 275 in. 

This is the pearl-oyster of the Ceylon and Tuticorm Pearl Fisheries, but Co!. Sewell tells 
me that the shells fished at the present time average about 3-0 in. in diameter. 

6. Lumelhdens truirgituilis (l^unk,). One valve. Diam. 3’®7 in* Sk. ’22-231; sq. I2-88' 1 ; 
stratum II, Cf. p. 196 supra. (PJ, 202, *,) 

A fresh-water mollusc widely distributed in the rivers of India, Burma and Ceylon, and 
valued for its mother-of-pearl. Several specimens of it were found among the prehistoric 
remains at Mohenjo-daro. ( M.I.C , M, p, 664.) 

7. Parrtysia javidens (Benson), 

(fl) Sk. ’29-423; sq. 46-87’; stratum III. Length 1*87 in. Cf. p, 193 supra. (PL 302,/,) 
(ft) Bm. '30-28; stratum JI. Length 1-4 in. (PL 202, A.) 

Another freshwater mollusc widely distributed throughout Northern India, including die 
Indus river and Gangetic system. Also said to have been found in East Cachar, Sylhet and the 
Madras Presidency. Several specimens have been found at Mohenjo-daro. (AfJ.C. ibid.) 

8. Cypraea arabica (Linn.). Sk.’29-487; stratum II. Length 2-5 in. (PI, 20*, 1.) 

A common marine species widely distributed in the Persian Gulf, coasts of India, Ceylon. 
Burma, New Caledonia and Australia. One specimen was found at Mohenjo-daro. (M.I.C, 
tt, p. 665.) 

9. Erosaria lutilus (Lamk.). Bm, *30-43; stratum II, Length 1-45 in. (PI. 202, tt ) 

A large cowrie of light purple colour. 

1 Previously known as TurbineUa pyrum (Lion.). 

1 MJ.C. p. 665. 
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TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF SHELL OBJECTS IN SIRKAP 


Block 

Strata VI-V 
Greek 

Stratum IV 
Early Sitka 

Strain III—11 
Sake-Parthian 

Stratum I 
Surface 


East side of Main Street 
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West sieb of Maix Street 
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Note, Objects found in spoil earth or trial trenches are not included in the above Table. 

10. Enxaria fielvala (Lion.). Bm. ’30-882; stratum IL Length, i-i in. (PL 202, 0.) 
Smaller than the preceding and of pale colour. 

11. Erosaria {Moneturia) annulus (Linn.). 

{a) Hm. *30-773; stratum II. Length 0-85 in, (PL 202, f.) 

(A) Bm. ’30-720; stratum II. I <cngth o-8 in. (PL 202, r.) 

12. Efosaria (Monetaria) motif ta (Linn.). 

(a) Sk. '24-1,155: sq- 41-45': stratum II. Length 07 in. (PL 302, p.) 

(A) Sk. ’24-82; aq. 41‘St': stratum II. Length 0*65 in. (PL 202, ?.) 

13. Ofiou truant (Lamk.), Um. '24-267; stratum II. Length ra in. (PL, 202, wj.) 

I+ Engina mendicants (Linn.). Formerly known as Pusiastama itwndkariu (Liiui,), Sk, '13- 
389; sq. 93-57’; stratum II- Cf. p. 166 svpra, 

15. Pyrene jlatsa (Btug.). Dh, ’17-51; 2 ft. below surface. Cf. p. 294 tupfa. 

Class II. Bangles (nos. 16-41) 

Type a. Plain, 

16. Fragment of shdl bangle, with outer face bevelled to sides. Length 2 5 in. Bm.'19-270; 

iq, 15-1*'; stratum IL Cf. p, 109 supra. (PL 201, no. 4.) . 

17. Similar. Length 2 62 in. Bnu *21-437; &q. 3 3 ‘ 6 °'- stratum 1L cf - P- i0 9 - ( PJ - “i.no. j.) 
t8. Similar with plain outer face and ribbed sides. Length 2-5 in. Repaired with two copper 

rivets at ends. Sk. ’14-1,077; sq. 73 - 6 s r ; stratum IV. Cf. p. 135 supra, (PL 201, no, 6.) 
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19. Similar to preceding, with projecting flange on cither edge of outer face. Length a - 12 in. 
For this type of Hanged bangle in metal, cf. nos. 7-9 in ‘Copper and Bronze', ch. 28. The 
depression between the flanges may have been intended for enamel. Dh, '16-361; G8; 1 ft. 
below surface. Cf. p. 294 supra. (Pi. 201, no. 8.) 

ao. Similar to preceding. Two fragments. Length 2 and 2*12 in. respectively. Mm. ’ tj-i; 
tnon,; 4 ft, below surface. Cf. p. 363 (20) supra, (PL 20i t nu. 25,) 


Type b. Decorated with simple incised designs. 

2i, a-d. four shell bangles bevelled on outer face and with a simple cross incised on each. 
Diam. 3'75 in- Bin. *21-467; sq. 33-12’; stratum 11 . Cf. p. 109 supra, (PI. 201, no. i.j 
Z2. Fragment of shd! bangle with repeat of hooked triangles incised. Length 175 in. 
Bin. *13-28; stratum II. Cf. p. 109 supra. (PL act, no. 17.) 

23. Similar, with lilt-edged outer rim and diamond pattern incised. Length 2-31 in, 
Dh. 16-726; 1 nun. court A; 16 ft. below surface. Cf. p. 278 supra. (Pi. 201, no, to.) 

24. Similar. Length 1-87 in. Dh. '13-1,606; J (west); 2 ft, below surface. Cf. p. 294 
supra. (PL 201, no. 11,} 

25. Similar with two raws of alternating lines. Length 175 in. 5 s. '15-30; Pindora; 3 ft. 
below surface. Cf, p, 220 supra. (PI. 201, no. 23.) 

26. I hree fragments of shell bangle with chequered pattern indie J. Length t'5-2-37 Ht- 
Dh. 15-1,402; mon. court A; 10 ft. below surface. Cf. p. 278 supra. (PI. tot, no. 13.) 

I ype c. Decorated with designs in relief. 


27. Fragment of shell bangle with cable pattern in relief. Length 1 25 in. Em. ‘21-467; 
sq. 38-12'; stratum II. Cf. p, 109 supra, (Pi, am, no. 2.) 

28. Similar, with cable pattern between borders. Length 2 in. Bm, '10—286; sq. 8*cz'; 
stratum II. Cf. p, 109 supra. (PL, 201, no. 3,) 

29. Similar, but bolder modelling, Dkm. 2-3 in. Db. '16-72; T2; 3 ft. below surface. 
Cf. p. 247 supra. (Pi. 201, no. 12.) 

30. Similar, with overlapping scale pattern in relief. Length 2-12 in. Fine hatching on both 
sides. Sk. 14-363; sq, 164-44'; stratum II, Cf, p. 177 supra. (PL 201, no. 7,) 

Jt, Four fragments of shell bangle, one with conch she!I in relief. Length 1*75-2 63 in, 
Dhl ^-LSS?; mon, court A; 8 ft, below surface. Cf. p, 278 supra. (PJ. 201, no. 9,) 

32. 1* ragmen; of shell bangle with crude wave pattern in relief, Length 2-12 in. Dh. ’15- 
1,263; mon. court A; 4 ft. below surface. Cf. p. 27S supra. (PL 201, no. 14.) 

33 - Similar, with beading between borders. Length 2*5 in. Dh. '12-49; H: 7ft. join, 
below surface. Cf. p. 294 supra. (PI. 201, no . 15.) 

34- Similar, with rough bcad-and-reel paLtem in low relief, Length 2*5 in. Ss. '15-17; 
Pujdort; 3 ft. below surface. Cf. p. 220 supra. (PI. 201, no. 24 ) 

35 - Similar with head of snake and throe projecting bezels with countersunk depressions 
for uday. Length i-S 7 m. jl. *t2-2; Mound D. Cf. p. 229 supra. (PI. 20,, no. t6.) 

36. Similar, with repeat of conventionalised bird carved in low relief, Diam. 2-5 in. 
Dh. 1^72; 1 2; 3 ft. below surface. Cf. p. 247 supra. (PL 20 r, no. 19,) 

37. Similar. Length 1*87 in. Dh.'16-198; Qt; aft. below surface. Cf. p. 294 supra. 

L 201J no. £D.) r n r 

38. Similar, with copper clamp joining broken pieces. Length 2-5 m. Mm. '15-2; mon.: 
4 ft. below surface. Cf. p, 363 sttpra. (PI. 201, no. 26.) 

39. Similar, with repeat of heart pattern, chevrons and medallion. Traces of red paint. 
Length 1-62 in. JL 12-7; Mound D. Cf. p. 239 supra. (PI. 201, no. at.) 

40. . imilar, with repeat of conventionalised bird-head pattern in relief. Length 187 in. 
Ss. iJ-38; Pindora; 6 ft. below surface. Cf, p. 220 nipra. (PI. 201, no. 23 .) 
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Type d. Inlaid with coloured stones or paste. Cf. also no. 35 supra. 

41. Fragment of shell bangle with 'dot and comma’ pattern sunk in outer face for inlay. 
Length 1 -6z in, Ji. ’ 1 3-258; Mound C j 4 ft, below surface, Cf, p. 224 supra. ( 1 * 1 . 201, no. 18.) 

Class III. Miscellaneous objects (nos. 42-50) 

42. Head of man in luw relief. Height 1-42 in. He wears a moustache, whiskers and short 
beard Tile eyes are large and wide upen; the forehead wrinkled. Tile head, which is in profile, 
is a striking bit of work and no doubt a portrait. It was found inside a jar along with a number 
of other articles. Sk, '19-933/1; sq. 59-114'; stratum 11 . Cf. AJS.R. (1919), PI. x, 27 and 
pp. 1S8—9 supra; Deposit E, no. to. (PI, 308, no. 51.) 

43. Disk or roundel of shell with hole in centre. Diam. 1-25 in. Incised lines round edge 
on convex side. Mm. ’15-207; cell 14; 8 ft. below surface. Cf. p, 363 (34) supra. (Pis. 201, 
no, 37; 202, A.) 

44. Similar, with decoration of three sunk circles alternating with groups of smaller circles. 
Sunk beading round former and round edge of disk. Diam. 1-5 in. Sk. ’14-321; sq. 163*45’; 
stratum II. Cf. p. 177 supra. (PI. 203, to.) 

45. Similar, with four small circles alternating with ‘dot and comma’ rosettes. Partly 
broken. Diam, 2*3 in. Db. ’31-17; mon. court A. Cf. p. 278 supra, (Pi. 203, ,r.) 

46. Natural shell (fam. pecten) cut to a circle, with hole in centre. Diam. 4 in. Sk. ’27; 
Trench D 39; stratum II. (PL 202, a .) 

47. Rectangular piece of mother-of-pearl shell (IPinctada friargantifera), Length 2-75 in. 
Sk. ’24-270; sq. 34-48'; stratum II. 

48. Dipper or ladle, made from a 3 ank shell. Length 3*12 in. Sk. '29-981; stratum II. 
(PI, 201, no. 28,) 

49. Necklace consisting of thirty-three beads of mother-of-pearl, roughly fashioned, Each 
bead is pierced with two holes for threading. Sk. ’29-1,241/12; sq. 62*113'; stratum III. 
Cf. p. 187 (24) supra. (PI. 205, /.) 

50. Numerous small seed and other pearls of irregular shapes and sizes. Bm. ’12-20/11; 
stratum I. From same hoard as coins and jewellery described in ch. 3 (pp, 110-11), 
Cf, A.SJi. (1912), p. 41. (PI, 205, h.) 
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Chapter 34. SEALS AND SEALINGS 

B esides the- engraved gems belonging to finger-rings, a considerable 
number of seals have been found at Taxila which were intended for 
| practical use rather than ornament. A few of these were imports from 
Persia or the Graeco-Roman world, but the majority seem to have been 
made locally at Taxila, though the devices engraved on them are more often of 
Hellenistic than Indian origin. Oldest of them all is the Assyrian conical seal of 
onyx, no. 1, which dates from the seventh or sixth century' B.C., albeit unearthed in 
a building of the first century A.D. Then come two classes of contemporary seals 
found almost exclusively in the Bhir Mound and referable to the fourth and third 
centuries e.C., viz. pyramidal seals of stone, glass and copper (Class ] f , nos. 2-7) 
and scaraboid seals of stone and glass {Class III, nos. 8-13). The pyramid is 
particularly characteristic of the Maurya period, and some of the most beautiful 
pendants of banded agate and cornelian are cut to this shape. It should be noted, 
however, that in some specimens the pyramid tends to be roughly conical, and it is 
possible that the pyramidal ty pe may have been evolved from the earlier conical tvpe 
exemplified in no. 1, a pyramid being easier to fashion than a cone; but, however 
this may be, the character and crude workmanship of the engravings, executed 
without the help of the drill, leave virtually no room for doubt that they were a local 
product of Taxila. On the oLher hand, the scaraboid seals of Class 1 II are charac¬ 
teristically Persian, though some of them exhihit strong Hellenistic influence, and 
there can be no question that they were either imported from that country or 
executed locally in imitation of Persian or Perso-Greek prototypes. In either case 
they afford significant testimony of Achaemenid influence in this part of India. 
Ol the six seals of this type recovered at Taxila, four were found in the Bhir Mound 
in strata of the fourth and third centuries d.c,, the fifth (no. 12) came from the 
debris of the stupa Mound B at Jandial, and the sixth (no. 13) from the fiaka-Parthian 
city of Strkap. All six, however, are most probably to be referred to the Achaemenid 
or Maurya period, the last two being merely survivals, 1 l.et it be added that the flat 
oval seal of nicolo, no, 14, has been included in Class III (b) only for the reason 
that, like the scaraboids, it was intended to be either fixed on a metal swivel or 
suspended from a cord. It is unique of its kind at Taxila and its material (nicolo) 
and the quality of its engraving indicate that it was a foreign import from the West. 

Class IV, which is the largest, comprises square, oval and round seals with one 
or more small rings or a pierced handle at the hack. The majority arc of copper or 
bronze, but one is of stiver, three of stone, three of glass, two of shell and one of 
terra-cotta. To what the rings or pierced bosses at the back were attached is 

' No. 12, from the Mflpa Mound B at Jandial, may have been included in a relic deposit going back 
to Maurya times. 
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uncertain, but the fact that no specimen has yet been found with anything attached 
to it suggests that they were used with a cord rather than a metaJ swivel, since the 
latter would have heen much more likely to survive than die former. With one 
exception (no. 28, a), which may be a stray, all come from Sirkap, viz, three from 
the surface or spoil earth, sixteen from strata II and III, and tliree from stratum IV, 
None of the metal specimens of this class appear to be anterior to the Saka- 
Parthian period. 

The two remaining specimens in this collection—a square cylinder seal of copper 
with engravings on its four faces (no. 37) and a large square tablet of stone with 
engravings on the front and back (no. 38) are both of the early Medieval Age 
(fourth to fifth centuries a.d.) and unique of their kind at Taxila. 

Finally, there arc five sealings (nos. 39-43), he, impressions of seals stamped on 
lumps of clay, which have been accidentally burnt and so converted into terra- 
cotta. Two of them are from the lower settlements on the Bhir Mound and are 
interesting as showing that the lion was a favourite device at Taxi la as early as the 
fifth to fourth centuries Ji.c. The others call for no particular comment. 

The devices on these seals and the style and technique of the engravings are 
distinctive of their class and age. In rhe Indian pyramidal seals of Class II the 
design was roughly executed with a graving tool and, apart from the crude human 
figures (nos. 3, 5), the subjects were of a religious or quasi-religious order, as they 
were to a large extent on the punch-marked coins. Thus no. 2 exhibits the ritual of 
a sword cult; no, 4, six nandipadtis, a symbol which was afterwards to be widely 
adopted by the Buddhists; and no. 7, the Lotus Tree of Life and Fortune, which 
also figures prominently on Buddhist monuments of the Early School. 

On the Persian scaraboids of Class III the engraving is distinguished, as already 
remarked, by the free use of the drill. In some of the inferior specimens the marks 
made by this implement are peculiarly obtrusive, the design heing made up, as it 
were, of a number of sunk circlets of varying diameter (e.g. in no. 10), In better 
specimens (e.g. nos. 9, it, 12) the circlets are still visible, but the work has been 
well finished off with a graving tool. Indeed, the high quality of the engraving in 
the three examples cited, particularly in the ram’s head (no. 1 r), which is superior 
even to the ivory ram's head of Pi. 208, no. $ 2 t and in the spirited racing horse 
(no, 12) point definitely to Greek craftsmanship. 1 The devices, too, which charac¬ 
terise these scaraboids are of quite a different order from those found on contem¬ 
porary pyramidal seals; for they consist exclusively of fabulous or real animals such 
as the winged stag of no. 8, the winged horse and bull of no, 10, the lion of no. 9, 
die ram's head of no. n, and the horse of no. 12; and it is noteworthy that from 
this time onwards these animal motifs continued for some centuries to figure 
prominently on scab and finger-rings in this part of India. 

In the later (Saka-Parthian) seals of Class IV the influence of Hellenistic art 
becomes increasingly apparent. Two of these later seals, indeed, are purely 

1 The scaniboid seal, evolved originally, as its name implies, from the Egyptian scarab, was S 9 
familiar in Greece as in Persia. 
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Graeco-Roman and in all probability were imported from the Mediterranean 
area. These are the nicolo seat no, 14, with a young winged Eros chasing a 
bird, and the camdian seal no. 30, with a love scene between Eros and Psyche, 
Others that, in spite of their inferior workmanship, may also have been imported 
are the nine oval intaglios, nos. 71, a-t, of the finger-rings and gems (PI. 207, 
no. ro); for it must be emphasised that bad engraving could be done just as much 
in Greece and Italy as in India. It is true, of course, that the general level of seal 
and gem engraving was far lower in the North-West than it was in Greece and Italy, 
but, on the other hand, countless numbers of small gems were turned out in the 
latter countries which were far inferior, for example, to the seal no. 26 (PL 208, 
no. 56) or the finger-ring no. 55 (PI. 20B, no. 46), both of which are proved by their 
inscriptions, and the former by its subject also, to have been engraved in India. 

And here it should be said that the seal and gem engravings of this Saka-Parthian 
period was to no small extent influenced, in the matter of both devices and legends, 
by contemporary coins; indeed, it appears not unlikely that in some cases the 
same hands may have been responsible for both coins and seals. Thus, to take only 
the most obvious examples, the Indian humped bull of seal no. 19 and ring no. 53 
has its counterpart on coins of Ilcliocles, Diomedes, Apollodotus, Azes and other 
rulers.* The standing Poseidon on ring no. 55 appears again on coins of Azes I,* 
and the same god trampling on a river-god on seal no. 28 has a close parallel on 
certain pieces of Maues and Azes,* while the winged Nike holding a wreath and 
fillet on seal no. 42 and ring no, 70 is a familiar type on issues of Eucratides, 
Strain I, Menander, Philoxenus, Maues and Azes 4 and later rulers. 

It remains to say a few words about the square cylinder seal of copper, no, 37, 
It is the only seal of its kind found during my excavations, hut I have seen a few 
others in the hands of dealers at Rawalpindi. It was found in the Buddhist 
monastery at Mohra Moradu and, like the tablet seal no. 38, was no doubt used by 
one of the fraternity. This being so, it may seem strange to find such flagrantly 
erotic devices engraved on three of the four faces. The explanation usually advanced 
is that they had a talismanic value and that the Buddhist was as superstitious about 
such things as the Hindu, This is doubtless true, but it is not the whole story. 
Amatory scenes of a more elaborate kind figured prominently among the Buddhist 
reliefs of the Early Malwa School at Sanchl. They were part and parcel of the 
secular art of the day, and when the Buddhist Church made use of that art for its 
own purpose, it accepted them, seemingly without demur, along -with many other 
scenes of a genre and mundane character. They were rigidly excluded from the 
Buddhist art of Gandhara, which was largely controlled by Hellenistic tradition 
and in every way more truly ecclesiastic than the early art of Malwa; but they 
paved the way for the many erotic and alluring figures to be seen among the 

' Cf, S.M. Cat. of Creek and Seytkie Coins , Pis. VU, 8; Yin, 14; IX. 8, 9, 13; XII, 8; mt , 2, 10; 
xvi, 4; xvii, 6, vie. 1 Hid. PI. jsvhi, 1. 

3 Ibid. Pts. xvn, 2 and xa, 10. 

4 Ibid. Pis. vi, 7; xt. 4. s, 13; xn, *; xm, 9; xw, 2, 7,8; xvm, n. 
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sculptures of the Mathura School, and during the medieval period they became so 
well established that in the ninth century' groups of erotic figures can be seen 
adorning the doorways of Buddhist shrines which are indistinguishable from con¬ 
temporary Hindu carvings of a kindred nature. 


Class I. Conical s tone seal from Assyria (no, 1) 

i- The only seal of this class is one of pale onyx, t*ia in. high, which dates from the seventh 
or sixth century B.C., and is of Assyrian manufacture. The engraving on the base portrays 
a worshipper in Assyrian costume standing in front uf a winged human -headed Scorpion-god. 
It was found on the MaJial site in Sirkap, in a budding of the first century A.D. ML *20-91; 
sq. 63-84'; 2 ft. below surface. Cf. p. 215 supra ; A.SJi. {1923-4), p. 66 and PL xxvii, 6. 
(PL 207, no. 7.) 

Class II. Pyramidal seals of Stone, glass and copper, of fourth and 
third centuries B.c. (00s. 2 -7), Cf. vol. I, pp, 105, 109 

2. Pyramidal seal of ?late. Height 0-9 in. On base, man standing in front of three swords 
set trident-like on stand. He is dad in long tunic belted at the waist and holds a spherical 
object, possibly a vessel for oil or lustra I water, above the point of one sword. Evidently a 
religious ceremony is in progress and one is reminded of the remarkable copper swords from 
Fatehgarh in the United Provinces, now in the Imperial Museum, Calcutta, which, as their 
excessive weight and peculiar double-spiked handles indicate, must have been intended not 
for practical use, but for some ceremonial purpose such as is here delineated. Bm. '19-270; 
sq. 34-47'; stratum III, Cf. A.S.R. {1919)1 p. 23 and PI. xr, 5, 50, (PL 207, no. 8.) 

3. Pyramidal seal of slate- Size of base 0*45x0*18 in. On base, man standing with legs 
apart and arms outstretched. Bin, '19-20; stratum Ill. Cf, A.S.R. {1919), p. 23 and PL xi, 
3 and 3, a, 

4. Pyramidal seal of greenish beryl-like glass engraved on base with six nandipada symbols. 
Site of base 0-48 x o 48 in. Bm. ’19-270; sq. 34*47'; stratum III. (PL 207, no. 21.) 

5. Similar to preceding, with two figures sum ding side by side. Size of base 0-5 xo*5 in, 
Bm. *19-151; sq. 12*30’; stratum II. (PL 207, no. 23.) 

6. Similar, with the figure of 2 man standing to right; to left, and separated from him by 
staff, a circle and nandipada symbol. Size of base 0 31 xo*3i in. Bm. ’20-1,416; sq. 45-67'; 
stratum II. Cf. A.S.R. (1920-1). p. 20 and PI. wu, 2, (PL 207, no. 22.} 

7. Pyramidal sea! of copper engraved on base with conventional 'lotus-tree of life'. Sixe 
of base 0-58x0 4810. Bm.’19-20; stratum II. Cf. AJSJL (1919-20), p- 23 and PL xi, 
6 and 6, a. 

Class HI. Seals of stone and glass intended to be fixed on swivel 
or suspended from cord (nos, 8-14) 

Type a. Scaraboid seals , mainly of fourth and third centuries B.C. Cf. vol. I, 

pp. 105, 109, in. 

8. Scaraboid seal of buff-coloured indurated day, engraved on face with winged stag 
walking to left. The graving is clumsily executed, mainly with the drill in the Achaemenid 
fashion. Hole through longer axis for swivel or cord, length 0-62 in. Bm. ’19-542: sq. 11‘34'; 
stratum Til. Cf, AS.fl. (1919), p, 23 and PL XI, 2. (PL 207, no, 5.) 

9. Scanilxnd seal of black agate, engraved on face with lion. In field, above lion’s back, is 
a nandipada symbol. Drill freely used in graving, but execution superior to that of no. 8. 
Hole through longer axis. Length 0 8 in Bm. ’23-105; sq. 25-61'; stratum II. (PL 207, no. 2.) 
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[’ABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF SEALS AND SEALINGS 

IN SlftKAP 
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Note* Objects found in trial trenches or spoil earth are not included in the above Table. 


to, Similar but of chalcedony. Length I to. On face, two winged animals—probably 
a horse and bull-side by side. Technique as in foregoing specimens, but execution very 
coarse and crude, Bm. '20^-320; *q. 37*39'; stratum II. Cf. A.S.R. (1910), p. 20 and Pi. xvn, 1, 
(PI. 207, no. 3.) 

11, Similar but of siliceous slate (with caleite spherules). Length 0 95 in. The device on the 
face is that of 3 ram, which has been well drawn and finely executed, the drill being only 
sparingly used, Bm. *12-20/141 stratum I, From the same hoard as 'Jewellery*, nos, 71, 72, 8o, 
8a, 83, 88, t 6G and 204-10; ‘Copper and Brumse', no. 7; ‘Pottery’, no. 173. For further 
details of hoard, see vol, I, p, 111. (PI. icq, no - 1 *) 

12. Similar, of chalcedony, with horse racing to left. Hole through longer axis. A most 
spirited hit of Hellenistic work. Length 0*7 in. jl. *12-31; stupa Mound B; 13 ft. below surface. 
Cf, p. 356 fwpro, (PI. 207, no. 4.) 

13, Similar, of black glass, engraved with winged animal crudely executed. Length 1 in. 
Sk, '27-965; Block E'; sq. 73-81'; stratum II. Cf. p. 185 supra. 

Type 6. Flat oval stone seat intendedfor swivel or cord. Of later date l han precedi ng. 

14. Flat oval sea] nf nicolo, with engraving of winged cupid running after bird. Pierced 
lengthwise for swivel or cord. Length 072 in - Bj. ‘24-16; room 6; 3 ft. below surface. This 
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seal, which is unique of its kind at Taxiia, dates probably from the first or second century A.D. 
Cf. p. 204 supra. (PI, 207, no. 6.) 

Class IV, Flat, square, aval and round signets of metal, glass, static, shell and terra¬ 
cotta, provided with rings or pierced protuberances at hack (nos. 15-36), Cf. v«l. I, 
p. 204 


Metal: 


15, Oval seal of silver, with engraving of Brahmani duck holding lotus in his beak. Behind 
duck, nandipmla symbol. Above, legend in Kharoshthi: DtitmiruchUasa = 'Ol Dlwmarnk- 
shita '. At hack of seal, four small rings for attachment. Length 0*67 in. First century' a.d. 
Sk. ’13-602; Block C; sq. 49-64'; stratum 11 . Cf. p. t+8 supra. (PI. 207, no. 12.) 

t6, Oval seal of copper, with engraving of winged horse prancing. At back, a ring for 
attachment. Diam. 0 5 in. Sk. ’29-1,537; Block C'; sq. 43S8'; stratum IV. Cf. p. 134 supra. 
(PI. 208, no, 39,) 

17. Round seal of copper, with figure 0/ fabulous animal running and looking backwards. 
Round part of rim, scalloped device. At back, ring for attachment Diam. 1*25 in. Sk. '26- 
2,537; Muck G; sq. 106-50'; stratum III. Cf, p, 169 supra) A.S.R. (1926), PL xxvm, 8 and 
p. 118, no. 7, {PL 208, no, 40.) 

18. Oval seal of copper engraved with the figure of winged horse (Pegasus) running to right. 
On back, two small rings. Lunger axis 0 62 in. Sk. ’26-1,476; Block j; sq, 145-48'; stratum II, 
Cf. p, 171 supra-. A.S.R. (1926), p. 117, no. 4, and PJ. JUtvin, 5, (Pis. 207, no, 37; 208, no. 38.) 

19. Square seal of copper engraved with tile figure of a humped bull standing. On back, 
small ring for attachment. Size 0 43 x0*43 in. Sk. ’28-951; Block E'; sq. 80 06'; stratum 11 
Cf. p. 185 supra. (PL 208, no, 43.) 

ao. Round copper sen) engraved with two cocb face to face on either side of a triratna 
symbol. Diain. 0 62 in. Sk. ’20-149; spoil earth. {PL 208, no. 41.) 

_], St.pi.ire seal of copper, 03 x 05 in. On lace, in centre, swastika device with line of 
defaced Kharoshthl lettering on either side. The ring at the back is missing and the legend is 
tew indistinct to be deciphered. Sk. ’27-529; Block E'; sq. 76-84’; stratum III. Cf. p. 18 c 
supra-, A.S.R. (1927-8), p. 63, m>. 2. (PJ, 208, no. 55,) 

22. Oval seal of copper, with legend in Kharoshthi, which may read Jaddasa, but the 
engraving is careless and clumsy and the first letter looks rather like a fa, which the engraver has 
omitted to reverse in the original. If so, the legend would read Saditasa and the name may be 
the same as that on the gold ring no. 14 (p. 643), where the second letter is uncertain. Longer 
axis 0-8 in. Sk. *13-1,301; Block E; sq, 72-51'; stratum II. Cf, CJ.I , n, p. ioi, no. 7 and 
PI. xx, 7; and for the gold ring, ibid. no. 1. The reading Desdpasa given in the Carpus hardlv 
seems possible. Cf. p. 162 (18) supra. (PL 208. no. 48.) 

23. Circular seal of copper, diam. 0 75 in., with ring at back for attachment. On bice 
engraving of a long-tailed monkey, standing upright, with Kharoshthi legend, the reading of 
which is uncertain. The editor of the Corpus suggests with the utmost reserve: Yotamonahilra- 
(putra\stt BudJialaltasa = Of Buddhalatra, the son of Yok Monolatra’. Sk. '21-1; Block A- 
sq, 15-78’; stratum L Cf. C./j. it, p. ioi, no. 5 and PI. XX, 5. (PL 208, no. 49.) 

24. Square seal of copper, 0-43 x 0-43 in., with four rinss on back fo r a r tnehm,» n » i?« m .~4 



no. 134= PI. 222, no, 134. (PL 208, no. 50.) 
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2 5 - Square seal of copper, 0-62x0-62 in., with ring on back, Engraved on its face is a 
nandipada symbol, with Kharoshthl legend above: Arajhamdasa = ' 0 ( Arajhanda'. Sk. ’26- 
4,263; Block i; sq. I 3 ‘ 4 S ? stratum If. Cf. p. 142 supra; A.S.R. (1926), p. 117, no. 5 and 
PI. xxvnt. 6; C.U. ibid. no. 9. (PI. 208, no. 54.) 

36. Oval seal of oopper, 1*35 x 1-23 in., with two rings on back, On Face, figure of Siva in 
centre, holding trident in left hand and club in right. In field to right, nandipada symbol and 
Kharoshthi legend: Sivarachittisa^ "Of Sivarakshita*. To left, same legend repeated in Brihml. 
Sk. 14-526; Block C'v sq. 48-78'; stratum II. Cf. p, 193 supra; A.S.R. (1914), PI, xsjv, 51; 
C.U. ibid. no. 11. (PL 208, no. 56,) 

26, a. Similar, with ring on back. Length 0*87 in. On face, Brihmi legend of c. fifth 
century a.d, ( Kka)ru{pa)dasya. Gr. '27-371 D. 

27, Similar, with marks for four rings on back. Diam. 1 in. In Centre, star with smaller 
star on either side. Above and beneath, two lines of lettering, one (<*} in Kharoshthl, the other 
(6) in firahml: (ff) Sdtasti{/nadn)na putasa Virabahusa ; (6) Sihasa madritut put rasa Vi'rahaiiwa = 

‘Of Vtrabahu, the son of Simha, the minister*. Sk. ’28-1,577! Block F';sq. 87-91 ’; stratum I. 
Cf, p. 182 supra; A.S.R. (1928-9), p, 57, no. 59 and PI, xx, a, (PS, 208, no. 57.) 

28, Similar, of bronze, with two rings on back, one of which is missing, Size 0-7 x o-6 in. 
In centre, Poseidon standing with one leg on the prow of a vessel, the other on a nag a swimming 
in the water. On his outstretched right hand is a bird (r Brahmani duck). Klniroahthi legend 
on either side, which according to Knnow {CJ.I. ibid , p, 102} reads: Badusa I'ispamitrasii = 
’Of the young Brahman Visvamitra’, but the reading is doubtful at the best. The first letter 
certainly appears to be bi rather than bti. Sk. ’14-372; Block Iv; sq. 161-46'; stratum II. Cf. 
P- 17 7 supra; A.S.R. (1914), PI. xxrv, 50 and CJ.I . n, PI. xx, 12. For the motif of Poseidon 
trampling on a river deity, etc., sec ch. IT, p. 47; K.U.C. nos, 114, 117,143 and 144. (PL 207, 
no. 17.) 

Stone: 

28. a. Stone sea!, with broken handle at back, 0-43 in. square. Device of trident and 
cross. Bm. ’12-20; stratum 1 . From same rinds pot as no. 11 supra (9.0.). Cf. A.S.R, (1912), 
p. 41, no. 10. 

29. Circular seal of fine slate, with shallow pierced boss at back. Diam. o-8 in. On face, 
sacrificial implement (?) with swastika on one side and undeciphercd inscription in Brihmi on 
the other. Sk. *29-237; Block R'; sq. 39-94'; stratum III. Cf. p. 194 supra ; A.S.R, (1929-30), 
no. 180. (PI. 207, no. 13.) 

30. Oval seal of camel ion set in heavy gold frame, with four rings on back. Length 1-37 in. 
On face, figures of Eros and Psyche with a tiny Eros behind the latter. For the motif, see 
‘Jewellery' 1 , ch. 30, no. 98, and the references there given. 3 k. *24-683/5; Block B; 
sq. 31*47'; stratum II. Cf, p, 147, no. 5 supra; A.S.R . (1924-5), PI. xt, r. (PI. 207, nos. 11 
and ll» a.) 

Glass: 

31. Circular seal of green glass, with two rings on back. Diam. 0-63 in. On face, rough 
engraving of lion standing to left. Sk, ’24-893; Block C; sq. 46-53'; stratum IV. Cf. p. 149 (7) 
supra; A.S.R, (2924), PI. at, 7, (PL 207, no. 34) 

32. Oval seal of milky white glass, with two rings on back. Length 0-54 in. Engraving 
of lion, now much blurred. Sk. *14-610; Main Street; sq. 54-71'; stratum 111 . (PI. 307, 
no. 20.) 

33. Similar, with winged centaur running to right. Length 0-7 in. Sk, *13-349; Block C; 
sq, 5i'55'; stratum III. Cf. p. 148 supra . (PI. 207, no. 14.) 
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Shell: 

34. Rectangular seal of shell, with pierced boss on back. Size 0-43 x 04 in. On face, 
swastika symbol and legend of four Utters in early Brahms: Sahkavona* Sk. '17-561; spoil 
earth. (PL 307* no. 25.) 

35. Oval seal of shell* with standing human figure holding fillet in right hand. Length 
0-6 z in. 5 L *12-1,024} Block F; sq, 93-67'; stratum IV. Cf. p. ibb supra, (PL 207, nos- 19. 24.) 

Terra-cotta: 

36. Circular seal of terra-cotta. Dianu 1 in. On face, Khamshthi legend: Atavihare 
Mudramtasti=* 1 Of Mudrasata in his own vihara '. Sk. 1 26-132; Block L; <q. 192-15'; 
stratum 11 . Cf. p, 178 mpra ; CTJ . H, p. ior, no. 10 and PI. XX, 10. (PL 207,. no. 32.) 

Class V* Square cylinder seal (no. 37) 

37. Square cylinder seal of bronze* with hole through centre. Length o-6i in. Engraved 
on the four faces are the following devices: {a) male figure seated cross-legged in niche; 
(6) standing female figure wearing long tunic and cap and holding uncertain object in right 
hand and serpent (?) in left; (c) and (cf) erotic scenes. Mohri Moradu; mon. cell 3; floor-level. 
Fourth lo fifth century A.d. The erotic devices on what appears 10 have been a Buddhist 
monastic seal are noteworthy. Such devices became common in die medieval period. CL 
p, 363 (35} supra; ASM* (1915-16), p. 30, no. 15 and PI. xxm, c. (Pt. 208, no. 44.) 

Class VL Ijirge square tablet seal engraved on both faces (no. 38) 

38. Square tablet seal of slate-like indurated claYi with deep groove sunk in rim all round 
and hole pierced from side to side, for attachment. Size 2-75x275 in, and 0-75 in. thick. 
Engraved on both faces. On obverse, conventional gafutfa or cock with lotus stalk in beak and 
trampling on snake. Ill front of it, a coiled snake with raised hood; behind, a lion rampant. 
In exergue, inscription in Gupta Brahmi characters of fifth century a,d, ; Ilarischandrasyd = 1 Of 
Ilariichandni\ On reverse, figure of Wind-god (?) blowing hom. In field, to left, foliage; to 
right, figure with offering (?) in left hand and uncertain object in right. Below, two gtmm in 
violent motion, one holding water-pot. Mm. 1 15-E 60; cell 3 f floor-level. Cf. p. 363 (36) supra; 
ASM, (1915-16), p> 30, no* 14, and PL xxiti, * and /. (PL 208, no. 59,) 

Class VII* Terra-cotta sealings (nos. 39^43). CL voL i, pp. 102,109 

39* Two sealings on lump of terra-cotta; (o) from an oval seal, showing a lion running to 
left; (b) from a round seal, showing a sitting bird. Length 0-6S In. Bm, '24-799; sq* 24-58'; 
stratum JV. ASM. (1924 -5), p 48 and PI. xi, 12. (PL 207, no. 28.) 

40* Lump of terra-cotta, with five impressions of lion to right. Length 1 in. Bui. '2 1-1,385; 
sq r 46-127'; stratum IV. (PI. 207, no. 30.) 

41* Terra-cotta sealing, stamped on both sides with figure of humped bull standing to left, 
and ftmdipada symbol above hump* Diam. 0-62 in, Em. '20-598; sq, 34 27'; stratum II. 
ASM, (1920), PL xvu, 3, (PI, 207* no. 26.) 

42. Similar, with a standing winged Nike holding wreath. Length 0-98 in. Sk, '12-470; 

Block G; sq. stratum III. Cf. p. 169 mpra, (PL 207, no, 29.) 

43. Similar, with a kneeling bearded figure and ducks, stag and serpent in front, Drnm. 
1-37 in. Bidalpur '16-iy; mon. wall; 7 ft. 10 in, below surface. (PL 207, no. 31.) 


Chapter 35. GLASS 


W HEN GLASS was first introduced in India we do not know. In 
Egypt it was being manufactured in the pre-dynastic period ; in 
Mesopotamia before the IIIrd Dynasty of Ur (r, 3300 B.c.); and 
in Crete before 2000 B.c. Among the Indus peoples of the fourth 
and third millennia b.c. true glass does not seem to have been known, but other 
vitreous substances have been found among the ruins of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa which are so closely allied to glass that it seems hardly possible that the 
discovery of glass could have been long delayed. These other substances are 
faience, glazed pottery and so-called vitreous paste. The first of the three was in 
use in Mesopotamia and Egypt as early as the fourth millennium b.c. and perhaps 
even earlier; and in India its manufacture may well go back to a more remote 
age than that represented at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, but in view of the great 
popularity of faience-ware in the West, it seems more likely to have been invented 
there than in India. The glazing of pottery, on the other hand, is a craft which 
appears to have been practised for the first time on the banks of the Indus. 1 At any 
rate no examples of it have come to light in Mesopotamia before ahout 1000 B.c., 
nor in Egypt before Roman times, 1 though in Nubia there is said to be evidence of 
a glazed ware as early as the XHth Dynasty. 3 As to the third substance—the 
so-called vitreous paste, which is also found in the prehistoric cities of the Indus 4 — 
Beck considers it to be an unusually hard form of faience, in which die quartz 
grains are extremely small, and the material has been fused until the air bubbles 
have become circular. Its appearance is somewhat similar to that of opaque glass, 
but its granular nature proves that it was not a true glass, 5 Nothing like it has 
come to light in Mesopotamia, but a somewhat similar substance has been found 
in Egypt dating from the XXVIth Dynasty, and in Crete dating from the Middle 
Minoan III period. 0 The Egyptian paste is described by Flinders Petrie as *a 
beautiful hard stoneware, apparently made by mixing some glaze with the body, 
enough to fuse it into a solid mass throughout, and with a fine, smooth surface 
without any face glaze’. 7 This description applies equally well to the Indian paste, 
which is tougher and more compact than the ordinary faience and susceptible, 
therefore, of greater definition when moulded or carved.* 

In India, true glass makes its first appearance at Taxi I a in the earliest stratum of 
the Bhir Mound, i.e. about the fifth century B.c. That does not mean, however, 
that it was unknown in India prior to that date. So far as we are aware, Taxila 
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and vitnrmia 
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historic Limes 
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introduction 
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1 Cf< Maekay in MJ.C* II, pp + 577-# and 581-2. 

* Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials, p. 58. 

4 Yam, Excavatiom at Harappd, p, 404, 

* JEfJLC n t p. 582. 

7 Arts and Crafts 0/ Ancient Egypt y p, 116. 


1 Ancient Egypt (1916), pi- n + p. 87. 

6 Evans. Palace uf Mims T r, pp„ 489-90, 
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itself was not founded until the sixth or fifth century B.C., and it can therefore 
yield no information as to what happened during the many centuries that elapsed 
between the eclipse of the Indus civilisation and its own foundation. The art of 
glass-making may have been discovered or introduced at any time in the interval. 

The objects made of glass that have been unearthed at Taxila comprise heads, 
bangles, small vessels* tiles and a few miscellaneous articles. Some general remarks 
on them will be found in vat. j at pp. 102, tog, 135 and 207. The beads of glass 
art dealt with in chapter 37, along with those made of other materials* and it is 
unnecessary to say more about them here. 


GLASS BANGLES 

Out of 232 specimens of bangles, 38 come from the Bhir Mound and 194 from 
Sirkap; and of the Uhir Mound specimens 17 are referable to the Maury a and 21 to 
the pre-Maurva period, 3 coming from the earliest stratum of the fifth century n.c, 
and 18 from the intervening one. Of the Sirkap bangles, 3 date from die second 
century B.C., 15 from the first century' B.C., and 174 from the first century A.D. 
These figures arc not, of course, to be taken as an index to die relative popularity 
of the bangle at different periods, since the area of ground excavated, both in the 
Bhir Mound and in Sirkap, was much larger near the surface than lower down. 

For bangles, the favourite colour from first to last was blue, and of this there were 
several shades from pale to dark, some produced by metallic copper, others by 
cobalt. In a few' examples from the Bhir Mound and Sirkap there is a narrow 
strip of white on the blue ground, running like a midrib round the outer face. 
Bangles of sea-green glass make their appearance in the Bhir Mound about the 
fourth century R.C. and are not uncommon down to the beginning of the second 
century B.C., but rare after that. Other colours are amber, violet, black and yellow. 
Amber, violet and yellow are represented only by single examples from Sirkap 
dating from the first century a.D. It is not unlikely that the yellow specimen may 
be a medieval or modem stray, but the glass, which is opaque sulphur, resembles 
that of the Sirkap beads, of which there are large numbers. Black glass, which 
looks very like obsidian, seems to have been manufactured at Taxila from a very 
early period, and there are several examples of black bangles which have been 
found in the Bhir Mound, Sirkap and later sites. The specific gravity of the blue, 
green, black and yellow glass ranges from 2-3 to 2-6, showing that there was little 
or no lead used in their composition. 1 

As to shapes, the commonest type from Sirkap is a circle averaging from 12 to 
2*35 in. in diameter, about 0-33 in. in width, and 0-2 in, in thickness; it is flat on 
the inside and cither convex or relieved by a midrib on the outside. Another not 
uncommon type is twisted like a cable. Both types occur in all the Sirkap strata 
from the second century s.C. to the first century A.D. In one specimen of blue 

1 Beck, Rr<ub from Taxila (A.SJ. Memoir na. 65), p, zi. The yellow and yellow and black 
bangles described by Mr Beck (p. stj) arc probably strays of recent date. 
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glass, of the first century A.D., the convex outer side is relieved by pairs of dots 
impressed in the surface. In another specimen there is a single line of raised dots, 
resembling nail heads. 

Among the earlier Bhir Mound examples the plano-convex form is also found 
but the section is usually rounder and smaller; in other words, it is narrower in 
proportion to its thickness. One specimen, however, from the llhir Mound (of 
dark blue glass) is exceptionally heavy, measuring as much as 0-82 in. wide by 
0-37 in. thick, and its outer face tends in section to be conical rather than convex. 
In another type from the same site the section is formed by three sides of a square 
joined by a convex curve. Neither the midrib type nor the twisted cable type, 
which are common in Sirkap, are found in the Bhir Mound. 

A black glass bangle from Giri (Gr. *27-]! 3) is of the later plano-convex form 
but with a flange on one side and with a row of small projecting bosses in place of 
a midrib, perhaps in imitation of a dharmacakra of the kind frequently seen among 
early Indian reliefs. The date of this bangle, which is illustrated in PI. 2 to, j, is 
uncertain. It may be as late as the fifth century A.D. 


VESSELS. Nos. 1-15 

All the glass vessels or fragments of vessels found at Taxil3 are, without 
doubt, of foreign origin and nearly all date from the first century' A.D. The best 
preserved are small flasks of sea- or jade-green glass identical with those which 
were common throughout the Roman Empire during the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Besides these there are samples of various kinds of glassware from, 
factories in the Mediterranean area, via,; (o) lace glass or vitro di trma\ (A) ribbed 
glass; (c) swirled or marbled glass; id) blue and white cameo glass; (e) mosaic 
glass; (J) colourless translucent glass; (g) millefiori glass. Up to date no vessels or 
fragments of vessels have come to light which there is any reason to believe were 
manufactured in India, and whatever evidence is at present available goes to show 
that up to the close of the first century a.d. and possibly for several centuries later 
Indians were ignorant of the an of glass-blowing or of making any but the simplest 
kinds of glassware, such as bangles, tiles or beads,* This conclusion is borne out by 
fresh evidence that has come to light at Regram, the ancient KipisI, in Afghanistan, 
•where M. 1 lack in has recently unearthed a surprisingly rich collection of glassware, 
almost all of which was imported from Sy r rian or other factories round the coasts of 
the Mediterranean.® And it also accords with the testimony of the Peri plus, which 

1 In this connexion see A.S.R. (1922-3), pp L 157-8, The late Dr D, fl, Spooner whs wrong in 
concluding from the evidence at Taxila that Indians were well acquainted with the art of making glass 
vessels. As stated shove, all the gloss vessels found at Txtila or on other ancient sites in India and 
Afghanistan appear to be foreign imports. 

1 J. Hackin, Rrcherchet Arrhiolagiques d Begram, Chmtier, no. 2, [937, passim, Alexandria, as well 
as Tyre and Hidon, was famous for its. glass factories, hut within the empire Campanian glass, especially 
coloured glass, was in greater demand than Syrian and Alexandrian, kostnvtzeff, 77 j*c Social and 
Economic History of the Roman Empire, p. 71; Warmington, The Commerce between the Roman Empire 
and India, p. 271 and n. 30- 
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TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF GLASS OBJECTS 

IN SIRKAP 
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.Voic, Objects found in debris or -■ noil earth are not included in the above Table. 


mentions that crude glass was exported from Alexandria to Barygaza, Nelcynda 
and Musiris on the western coast of India, and drat glass vessels were imported into 
Barba neon at the mouth of the Indus, whence they would naturally find their way 
up the river to Taxila. 1 The pieces of bright red opaque glass described under no. 19 
below may well have been some of the crude glass imported from Alexandria. 
Pliny (NJf. xxxvi, 66) refers to crystal glass from India as superior to all others 
because it was ‘made of pounded crystal*. It is possible that this glass may have 
come from Ceylon (Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, 1, 101). Certainly no specimen of 
it has been found at Taxila or elsewhere in India. 1 

Type a. Flasks and other vessels of blown glass , translucent and of sea-green or 
jade-green colour. 

1. Flask of sea-green translucent glass with silver-grey patina. Height 5-25 in. This was 
found in a large store-jar in 0 jeweller’s shop in Sirkap, along with nos. 4, 18 and (9, a. r infra, 
and numerous other articles. It dates from the Latter half of the first century a.d. It b typical 

1 For Graeco-Roman glassware in China and Kliotan, ef. Warmington, op. at. pp. zjt- 2 . 

1 Cf, SchofF, Pmptus. p. 220, n. 56. 

*7-2 
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of late Hellenistic and Roman flasks of blown glass which have been found in most parts of 
Europe and Western Asia. 1 For examples from Germany, to cite only one country, cf. Ritter- 
ling, Hoftteim. Taf. xxxvin, nos, 18 (-nos. 57 and j8) t 15 (= no. 176), 13 (=fiu, ryS). These 
examples date from about a.d. 40, £k. ’19-933/6; Block D J ; sq. 59*114*; stratum IL Cf. 
voL i ( p. iS8 t Deposit E ? no. 11. (PL 2m, c.) 

2. Similar,, but of more slender proportions and with band at junction of body and neck 
(not shown in drawing}. Height 3-5 in. Of jade-green colour. Monogram stamped on bottom, 
iy. The monogram has the appearance ol a TJrihmi letter, in which case it would afford 
evidence of local manufacture; but Oils is questionable. Sk_ ‘20-143; Block A'; sq. 2784'; 
stratum II, Cf. p, 193. (PL 210, h ,) 

3. Similar to preceding, but without band between body and neck. The glass also is a deeper 
green- Broken. Height 6 06 in. SL "20-167; Block A J ; sq. 27 S4'; stratum L Cf. p. 195. 
(PL aio, a ) 

4. Neck of jug of sea-green glass with broad fluted handle and pronounced rim + Height 
4 73 in. From t!it same jar as no. 1 [q.r.}. The shape of the handle is character^tJcalty Graeco- 
Roman, 3 k, *19*933/7. (PL 210, d*) 

5. Small glass flask of sea-green colour, neck missing. Height 1-68 in. Badalpur K 16-15; 
1 ft. below surface. (Ft 2to P g r ) 

Type 6 + Lace glass {vitro di trina), 

6. Piece from the rim of a bowl made of 'lace 1 glass, akin to the Venetian vitro di trina. 
1 '43 in, across. According to Beck. the glass w m fashioned by taking canes made of threads of 
w hite and colourless glass which had been twisted together into a spiral and then pressing the 
canes t when plastic, round Lite inside of a mould and fusing them together with heat and pressu re, 
i he rim was formed by a piece of blue and white glass. Many examples uf this wonderfully 
delicate ware have been found at Pompeii and other sites. The specific gravity is 2 31, Sk, '26- 
2,770; Block F; sq* 91-51'; stratum IV, Cf. pp. 135, 166- (PL 209, m.) 

7. FragmenL of howl (?) somewhat similar to preceding. but the canes w r cre made of coloured 
glasses, alternate canes being blue and white and black and white. Length 1*25 in r The blue is 
probably coloured with copper and the black with manganese. Sp.gr. — 2-31. Sk. '29-2,143; 
Block A; sq. 25-48'; stratum fL CL p. 146. 

Type c. Ribbed ware* In imitation of metal repousse ware. See Morin-Jean. 
La J errerte en Gentle sous (Empire Rottutm^ p, i22 p and for specimens from 
Afghanistan. Hacking Recherches Archmlogiques d Begram, nos. 177. 311, 

8. Fragment of ribbed bowl, of amber-coloured glass. Length 19 in. f Fbe bowl is of a type 
not uncommon among Roman remains in Europe. 3 k. p 14-1,387; Block F; sq. 82-53'; 
stratum II, Sp.gr. 2 66. CL p. 166, (PI. 209, k.) 

9. Similar, but of blue and white glass. Length 102 in, Sk, *26-2,576; Block E; sq. 71-49'; 
stratum I LL Sp.gr. 2 47, CL p. 162. no. 21* (PL 209, /.) 

Type d. Squirted or marbled ware. In imitation of marble, banded agate, etc. 
For examples from Europe, cL Morin-Jean. La Vetrerie en Gaule sous f r Empire 
Romain, p, 122; A. Kisa T Das Glas im Alterthum, teil n,figs. 214, 215, and pp. 519, 
527. For an example from Begram in Afghanistan, Hackin, Recherches Arcbeola- 
guptes d Begram f no. 311 and PL xxvr, fig. 6r* 

10. Fragment of a bottle of dark brown and white gbss. J Length 2 in. The two different 

J For an analysis of this kind of glass made by Mr Sana Ullah, sec AS.R r (1922-3], p. *58, col. rv, 

5 For an analysis of this kind of brown glass made by Mr Sana Ulkh, sec ibid, col vn. 
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cotoured: glasses appear, according to Beck* to l>c partly m layers and he suggests that they were 
folded over before being blown into a bottle. 3 k, ‘17-554; debris. (Pi, 209, n r ) 

11 * Neck of a bottle of brown and white glass, of a well-known Roman type. Height 145 in. 
In tins case 'the white glass was added to the brown base probably in the form of rings round 
the bottle before it was completely blown* and the final design got by a combination of drawing 
the surface with a wire and blowing the glass'. 1 Sk, "16-3,549; spoil earth. (FJ. 209*/-) 

Type e, Blue and white cameo-ait glass, 

12. There is only one specimen of this ware, and die surface m much corroded. It is the 
fragment of a bowl with part of the rim (length 2*12 in.) t From the Parthian city in Sii kap. The 
wart is the same as that of the well-known Portland vase in the British Museum* the ground 
being a deep blue glass un which a layer of opaline white glass has been spread and Lhe design 
then produced by cutting away and graving the upper layer just as was done in the case of 
cameos made From natural agates. Sk. ’29 -**652; Block ft 1 ; sq< 29-89'; stratum III. Cf. p. 194, 
(PL 209, hi) 

Type /. Coloured mosaic glass, 

rj. Similarly, only one specimen has been found of this singularly beautiful mosaic ware* and 
it is nothing more than the fragment of a bow l, 2-5 in, in length. The mosaic is made by taking 
small pieces of glass of the same thickness but of different shapes and colours, pressing them 
side by side, when plastic, into a mould and then fusing them together with heat and pressure. 
In this particular specimen the colours of the tesserae making up the mosaic are turquoise-blue, 
dark blue, jade-green* amber, amethyst, white layered with grey, white layered with pale 
brown, and gold. 3 The layered pieces are in imitation of natural s tones. The gold is prod l iced 
by hacking a piece of colourless translucent glass with gold foil The rim of the bowl is of 
turquoise coloured glass. Sk, *37-439; Block E r ; sq, 75-90 ; stratum II, Cl. p. 185. (PL 209, L) 

Type g. Colourless translucent glass. 

14. Fragment of howl with slightly everted lip, of colourless translucent gbm, 2*12 in. long. 
Sk. *15-945; B; sq. 31-44'; stratum IL Cf. p* 148* no. 7. 

Type A. Millefiori glass, 

15. Fragment of a bowl of milttfiori glass t 3-37 in. across. RattiS Find *27-72; B4; 8 ft; below 
surface. In this ware each of the units of decoration is composed of a sort of small cell 
surrounded by a number of black points and enlivened with other colours* the whole looking 
raLhcr like countless small flowers, whence its name of milk fieri. Cf. Hackin* op T dL no. 159 
and PL v, %. 9; A. Kiaa* op, cit r vol, n f pp. 508* 552; G, A + Risen et Fahim Kouchakji, Glass , 
vol. I, pp. 194* 197 and PI. 30; Ed. Dillon, Glass (London* 1907). p. 49 (PI, 209, o.) 

MISCELLANEOUS, Nos. 16^23 

16. N umemos flooring tdes of glass, c ither w hole or fmginen tary, we re fou nd in the pradah- 
shirtd of the great Dharmarajikl Stupa and In room F1 on the west side of the same site. Others 
were found in the antechamber of chapel At at theKalawan Stupa (pp, 3 3 Si 246,326 rtijpra), The 
tiles average 10-2^ in. square bv 1-12 in. thick and are made of coarse translucent glass. The 
majority of them are of a bright azure hlue colour* but a few arc black, white or yellow. I hose 
tn room Ft at the Dharmarajika and in the chapel At at Kalasvan were not in their original 

1 Cf. Beck, op, rit . no. 952, 33. 

1 For analyses of various colours in glass, cf. A.S.R+ (1922—3), p. ^ ^^ ccn specimens there 
lifted include nine from Tastily of the following colours: red (hacmatinam), greenish-blue* turquoisc- 
bluc, light green, amethyst, brow'ft, light blue and cobalt blue. 
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positions, and it seems likely that all of them were taken from the procession path of the great 
Dharmarajika Stupa, when the pavement there had fallen into disrepair and partially perished. 
At what period the tiles were made, there is not enough evidence to show, but it was probably 
in the first or second century A.D,, though it may have been earlier. Mr Beck remarks that the 
glass is in some respects very similar m tltat frum the Bhir Mound. 1 The colouring agents 
appear to have been copper oxide for blue, 1 ferric oxide for yellow, and iron for black. 

17. Two plano-convex lenses of blue glass. Diana. 4-4 in, Though shaped like a lens, these 
disks are not worked with a spherical curve, and even if polished on the flat surface, would be 
useless as lenses. They are very much of the same size and thickness as some of the Roman 
lenses and may possibly be an attempt at copying a lens by a person unacquainted with the 
making of a spherical surface; but they are more likely to have been used, merely as ornaments, 
for incrustation on metal* Sk. ‘13-1,308; Block Ii; sq. 72-51'; stratum 11 . Cf. p, tfij, no, 21. 

18. I-’o ur glass d isks. Diam. ©•5 in. Passi bly draughtsmen or counts rs, like die bone and i vo ry 
pieces figured in PL 203, but more probably used for ornamental incrustation. They are 
much corroded, but there are signs of a pattern on them, as though they were made of variegated 
glass, partly colourless and partly white opal. 4 They come from the same hoard as nos. 1 and 4 
above. Sk. ’19-933/11; Block D'; stratum II. Cf. p. tSS, no. 12. (Pis. 209, f; ana, r.) 

19. Three lumps of brilliant red opaque glass in crude state. Their specific gravities are 
respectively 3-47, 3-76 and 3-11, and the weight makes it fairly certain that the first two contain 
a considerable percentage of lead. The colouring matter is red cuprous oxide, which indicates 
that the glass must have been made at a low temperature, as otherwise the cuprous oxide would 
have been converted into metallic copper.* 'Ln the first piece 1 . says Mr Reck, ‘many of the 
crystals have an appearance like cigarettes; the matrix of the second is unusually colourless, 
and the crystals are large and well developed. The third piece also has g good colour but 
is corroded for a considerable distance; the crystals appear to be arranged more or less in rows 
or strata. 1 Class beads coloured with red and orange cuprous oxide have been found in Sirkap, 
but none of the red, and only one of the orange variety in the Uhir Mound. The red glass from 
the latter site is coloured with metallic copper. 4 Sk. '*19-933/57: Dh, ’[6—61S; mon.'court A; 
Sk, iq— 933/^1* The first and last are from the same Hndspot in Block D" as nos. 1 (j.s 1 ,), 4 
and tS (stratum IT). Cf. pp. iBS, no. 13, 27B. 

20. Ear-reel of black or very dark green glass, decorated with a rosette on one side. Diam. 

1 '54 in, 1 he glass is well node and free from quartz grains or other enclosures. The colouring 
matter is probably iron, but the particles are ultra-microscopic,^ Unfortunately, die glass of 
this reel disintegrated in transit to England, whither it had been sent for examination, leaving 
only three or four moderate sized pieces and a great deal that was almost powder. Bin '24-901; 
aq- 15 - 57 ’; stratum TV. Cf. p, 102. 

21. Fragment of miniature casket of black or very dark green glass, resembling obsidian. 
Diam. 0*87 in, The glass is very Jike that of no. 20, Roth come from an early stratum (c. fifth 
century B.e.) in the Bhir Mound. Bm, '19-1,889; sq, 10-38'; stratum IV. Cf. p. 102. 

22. Dumb-bell shaped object of glass, possibly an ear-omament. Length 1*35 in. JL T6- 
389; Mound B; room 3; 8 ft. below surface, Cf. p, 356. (Pi, 210, /■) 

2 3 - 39 - lenticular pieces of grey-coloured glass found together in a hoard hi Block I. 
Probably the rough ‘ flans 1 For making glass beads. Diam. from 0-37 to 0-56 in, Sk. '31—130 
and 232; sq, 138-52'; stratum II. Cf. p. 170. 


' Beck, op, eit. nn, 958, p. 23, 

’ For an analysis uf ihc blue lilcs, see ASJL (1922-3), p, 158, cob. u, v. 

! Beck, op. cit. an. 954, p. 23. * Ibid, no. 961. * Ibid. nos. 955, 956, 960. 

For an analysis of thin by Mr Bans Uliah, cf. AJi.R. (1922-3), p, 158, col. 1. Mr Sana Uliah thinks 
thai tins is the red glass called haematimm by the Romans, ? ibid. no. 957, 


Chapter 36. STONE SCULPTURES 

Among the many problems of Indian art, few have been more baffling to 

/ Y the student than the history of the Gandhara School. The museums of 
/ \ India and Europe possess thousands of sculptures belonging to this 

X 11. School, but among them there is not one to which a specific date can be 
assigned, nor has anything certain been known as to where and when the School 
originated, how it developed, or when it ceased to exist. Some of the sculptures do, 
indeed, bear dates engraved upon them, but the eras in which these dates are given 
are not specified, and the attempts made by different scholars to determine their 
initial years have resulted in the floruit of this School being placed any time tat ween 
the first and fifth centuries a.d. And the problem has hitherto been complicated 
by two fundamental misunderstandings: first, by the general assumption that the 
strong classical influence observable in these sculptures was exclusively a legacy 
of Graeco-Bactrian art; secondly, by the failure to discriminate between the earlier 
Gandhara School and the later Indo-Afghan School. From the evidence brought 
to light at Taxila we now know that a clear distinction in date and style is to be 
drawn between these two Schools, and we arc thus in a position to introduce 
a certain measure of order into what was previously chaos, and to explain some 
of the chronological difficulties which had perplexed previous investigators. We 
are able, too, in the light of our new discoveries, to show that the Graeco-Roman 
influence which characterises almost ever)’ class of antiquity at Taxila was in 
a great measure due to the I lellenising tendencies of the Parthian conquerors 
while they were established there in the first century a.d. ; and though the con¬ 
nexion between the arts of Taxila and Gandhara is still in some respects obscure, 
there can be no question that the major problems in regard to the latter, parti¬ 
cularly in regard to the source from which it drew its classical inspiration, have 
been substantially narrowed down. 

In regard to the dates given on individual pieces of sculpture, we are still not in 
a position to fix them with precision, but it helps materially towards the solution 
of the problem to have established the following points t (<i) that two eras were in 
use at Taxila, one starting approximately about 155 n.c. and the other about 
58 n.c.; (ft) that the earliest Gandhara sculptures found on this site are referable 
to the late &aka or early Parthian period; but (c) that most of the sculptures were 
imported from the North-West during the second or third centuries A.D. ; and (d) 
that after the eclipse of the Gandhara School no sculpture of any account is found 
at Taxila until we come to that of the Indo-Afghan School in the fourth and 
fifth centuries a.d. 

As previously stated, the country round Taxila yields no fine stone or marble fit 
for figural carving, and in this district, therefore, no real development of plastic 
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art was possible until the practice became common of modelling images and reliefs 
in lime plaster instead of chiselling them out of the harder material. This, 
however, was not until the fourth or fifth century A.d. Up to that time the material 
generally employed by the sculptors of the North-West was stone, and this enables 
us to understand why almost all the stone sculptures recovered at Taxila came 
front abroad—principally from the Buddhist ateliers of Gandhara, but a few from 
Hindustan and a few possibly from Western Asia. 

Apart from engraved gems, the earliest examples of stone carving from Taxila 
are the exquisitely fine miniature reliefs on the small ring-stones figured on 
PI. 147, £, c, d and# (‘Stone Objects’, ch. 25, nos. 129-32). These date from the 
Maurya period (third century B.c.) and were in all probability imported from 
Hindustan. They are typical of the jcwel-like workmanship of the Maurya crafts¬ 
man. who at that time was learning to transfer to stone the technique acquired in 
the carving of delicate ivories and fine-grained woods. 

With the eclipse of Maurya power the influence of Hindustan disappears and 
gives place to that of the Bactrian-Greek. To the Greek period of the second 
century B.c. belongs a ‘toilet-tray ’ adorned with an erotic scene in high relief and 
in the pure Hellenistic style (‘ Stone Objects \ ch, 25, no. 62 = PI. 144, no. 62), and 
from then onwards until the latter part of the first century A.D. we have a scries of 
these small toilet-trays, illustrating the rapid deterioration of Greek art which took 
place under the Sakas during the first century b.c. and the brief but notable revival 
of it which followed during the supremacy of die Parthians in the first century A.D. 
These toilet-trays have already been discussed in chapter 25, and there is no point 
in going over the same ground again. I should like, however, to emphasise once 
more the marked improvement in the design and quality of the carvings on these 
trays after the advent of the Parthians. This improvement Is well exemplified by 
a comparison of nos. 63 and 65. Both of these trays depict drinking scenes, but in 
the former, which is of the early Saka period, the figures are stiff and stilted to 
a degree, the folds of the garments are indicated by a multiplicity of parallel lines, 
the faces are wooden and expressionless, the eyes wide-open and prominent, and 
the hair so treated as to resemble an artificial wig. In the latter, which dates from 
Parthian times, the design is at once elaborate and free; the postures and move¬ 
ments of the figures easy and natural, and the details of drapery, hair and other 
accessories rendered with considerable skill. Where these toilet-trays were carved 
we do not know for certain; but the fact that twenty-five out of thirty-three of them 
are made of schist stone points decidedly, as 1 have already observed, to Gand- 
hara as their place of origin. The purely Hellenistic style of qo. 65 and the use 
oi steatite suggest that it may have been an import from Western Asia or Egypt, 
but steatite was also employed for no. 82, which is almost certainly Indian, and 
it should be noticed, moreover, that the singular treatment of the half-nude female 
figure in the centre (top) of the scene is closely paralleled not only on no. 76 but 
on 3 G and hara sculpture now in the Lahore Museum (Toucher, A.G-B.G, I, 
fig. 130). It is not unlikely, therefore, that this was a copy made at Taxila or in 
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GandMra of one of many such plaques which were, as we know, being imported 
at this time into the North-West. 1 

Side by side with these toilet-trays is a group of several sculptures in the round 
from Sirkap which exhibit the same stylistic features as the tray reliefs and supply 
further links with the incipient school of GandhUra. They, too, are made of schist, 
but it is a particular kind of chloritised micaceous schist which is readily distin¬ 
guished from other varieties and evidently came from some quarry west of the 
Indus, from which the early sculptors of Gandhiira obtained their stone before the 
introduction of phvllite. Chloritised micaceous schist, as well as some other 
varieties such as quartz schist (with pscudomorphs of pyrites), chloritised horn¬ 
blende schist, etc., were, it is true, occasionally employed by later sculptors of this 
School in the second and third centuries A.IX, but examples of such stones are few, 
and so far as the particular variety' of chloritised micaceous schist of which 1 am 
speaking is concerned, it is safe to say that it was mainly used when the School was 
in its infancy and afterwards given up in favour of phyllite, either because the 
latter stone lent itself better for carving or because the particular quarry' which 
supplied it was more accessible. 3 

In contrast with the general run of sculptures from Gandhara, the members of 
this early group from Sirkap are in the round instead of in relief and are all dis¬ 
tinguished by their relatively archaic modelling. Examples are illustrated in PI. 211, 
nos. 3,4; PL 212, no. 8; and PI. 213, nos. 9-14- The earliest of them, perhaps, is the 
Caryatid-like female figure, no. 4 (PI. 211), which dates from about the same time 
as the tray, no. 63, and exhibits the same formality in the treatment of the facial 
features and hair, and the same round prominent eyes (a particularly characteristic 
trait of these early pieces) coupled with an even greater rigidity of form. Not much 
later in date arc the roughly fashioned male statuettes, nos. 9 and jo, and the 
fountain-head, no. 14. The bracket figures nos. 11 and 12 carry us another step 
forward in the evolution of this School, and the 'Lady of the lotus' (no. 3, a, b) 
and the male bracket figure no. 8 still further; but even in these last figures the 
workmanship is still immature and not completely emancipated from the trammels 
of archaism. Indeed, looking at nos, 3 and 4—the latest and earliest of the series— 
we notice that the former retains the same strictly formal treatment of the neck 
and the same prominent stare in the eyes, which is equally present in the small 
head, no. 13. We notice, too, that die folds of the drapery in fig. 3 are still shown 
in the same conventional manner, i.e. by a multiplicity of incised lines, as they are 
in the earlier figures, nos. 9, 10 and 11, as well as in no, 8. 

Between the latest members of this Sirkap group, w hich might fitly be designated 
1 proto-Gandharan’, and the fully developed sculptures of tins School illustrated 
in Pis, 214-226, there is still a substantial gap, but I think that this gap could 
' 1 have in mind particularly the remarkable collections of Hellenistic piaster plaques, copied from 
silver originals, and of the glassware an d other abjftsd’arl unearthed by lladtir at Bc-jjrlm. in Alglilnistiti- 
* These remarks apply to the sculpture of Gandhara proper, particularly of the Peshawar valley 
and Swat. At Hadda in Southern Afghanistan the sculptors made use of a local calcareous stone of 
fine texture, which has sometimes been confused with stucco. 
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probably be bridged by 3 little diligent search for other early pieces among existing 
collections of these sculptures! particularly those From the older sites such as 
JamalgarhL* 

The initial date of this Sirkap group of sculptures can hardly, 1 think, be placed 
before about 30 B,c. or its latest date after a.d. 40. For on the one hand we must 
allow some decades after the eclipse of Greek rule in Gandhara for the teachings 
of Greek art to have been virtually forgotten; on the other, we must allow some 
decades after the latest specimen of this group were produced for Gandhara art to 
reach its maturity, as it appears to have done in the latter part of the first century 
A.D. We are thus forced to the conclusion that the School of Gandhlra was not the 
immediate offspring of Bactrian Greek art, but that it arose and took shape during 
the otherwise sterile Saha period, at a time when Greek art in the North-West had all 
but dickered out. That Gandhara art was inspired and helped along its course by 
monuments then still existing of the former Greek rulers and by the many Western 
models from the Graeco-Roman world which the Partliians imported, we do not 
doubt; nor do we doubt that it was equally inspired by the contemporary carvings 
and paintings of the Early Indian School, But the movement which produced this 
important school of Buddhist art and spread its influence to die furthest confines 
of the East unquestionably arose and developed on the soil of Gandhara itself, and 
can no more be treated as an offshoot of Hellenistic art than it can be treated as an 
offshoot of Early Indian art, 

While the people of Taxila were importing these products of the early Gandhlra 
School, they were also importing—at any rate after the advent of the Fart Ilians— 
many other artistic objects, including sculptures, from the Graeco-Roman world. 
Such are the silver Dionysus head (PI. 209, rt), the bronze Harpocrates (FI. 186, e), 
the gold repousse figures of Aphrodite and of Psyche with Eros (PL 191, j, t, «), 
and the stone statuette of Demeter (PL 211, 1), though the last may well have been 
a local copy of a classical original. 

About this same time, too, the local artists of Taxila were trying their hands on 
carving the soft grey sandstone of TarakI, which is quarried at no great distance 
from Taxila. Two specimens of their work are illustrated on PL 212, figs. 6 and 7. 
Both of these statues are of heavy, uncouth proportions and, owing to the texture 
of the sandstone, unavoidably coarse in execution. Nevertheless, there is a certain 
imposing dignity about fie. 6, which is by no means unattractive and which makes 
one regret that these local efforts could go no further than they did. As to their 
date, the peculiar treatment of the drapery, particularly of fig. 7, calls to mind 
certain coins of Axes 1 ( 71 .If. Cat. of Creek and Scylkic Coins, PLxix, 1) on which the 
figure of Hermes f ?) is clad in much the same kind of free-flowing drapery, which 
falls loosely round the shoulders and arms and stands out on either side of the hips. 
The date suggested by the drapery' would accord also with the wig-like dressing of 


‘ Anyone ranking such 3 seal'd! wmjjJ naturally pay particular attention to pieces made of schist, 
as distinguished from phyllite. Among the sculptures from Tail la which are to he referred to this 
period maybe mentioned nos. 15-17, 89,165, 167. 179, 187 anil the remarkable pane! no. 135, in which 
the faces exhibit the peculiarly round, staring eyes which characterise all the early Gandhlra sculptured. 
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Lhe hair which resembles that already noticed in the statuette no, 4 and in the toilet- 
tray no. 63 (PI. t44), 1 both of the Saka period. The other statue, no, 6—possibly a 
Budhiaattva—may be somewhat later, but not, I think, very much. There is another 
sculpture also (no. 15) which is of the same age as the two preceding pieces and, 
like them, made of Taraki sandstone. This is a large makara head—possibly from 
a pediment-—which is rather in the style of the Early Indian School. 

To pass on to the later sculptures of the Gandhara School, executed after it had 
reached its full maturity, it is to be observed that a large number of these sculptures 
have been found at Taxila in association with two structures, viz, the chapel L at 
DharmarajikI Stupa and the chapel Ai at Kalawin. Both of these chapels are 
built of the same kind of small diaper masonry which was in vogue during the early 
Kushan period, and if it could be shown that the sculptures recovered from them 
were contemporary with the structures, as 1 was at first inclined to assume, we 
should have had two very valuable landmarks for tracing out the evolution of the 
School. But unfortunately this is not the case. The heterogeneous character of the 
sculptures in both groups, not only in regard to their style hut in regard also to their 
size, design and subject-matter, leaves no room for doubt that they were dedicated 
in these shrines by a variety of different donors and at different times, so that the 
only conclusion that we can draw as to their age is that most of them are probably 
subsequent to the date ( c . a.d. 80) when these two buildings were erected. 

Compared with the magnificent examples of sculpture in stucco w'bich ray 
excavations have brought to light on the later Buddhist sites at Taxila, the 200 and 
more fragments of stone sculpture cut but a sorry figure. Yet, in spite of their 
mutilations, they still possess considerable artistic and iconographie interest. 

Of the architectural pieces, the first to claim our notice are the brackets nos. 16 
and 17 from the Dliarmarajika Stupa, which, together with two others, evidently 
come from the same huilding. They are all made of quartz schist and probably 
belong to a relatively early phase in the history' of the School, though not as early 
as the specimens from Sirkup. To a later period belong some richly ornate jambs 
(PI. 214, nos. 22, 23), some carved with a scries of panels enshrining pairs of full- 
length figures, and one (no, 24)—a very remarkable specimen—with the figures 
mounted on one another’s shoulders. There are also some noteworthy fragments of 
friezes, miniature columns and pilasters, one of which (PL 214, no. 25) is specially 
instructive in connexion with the origin of the medieval fluted column of Kashmir. 
For the following observations on tbc remaining pieces in this collection, which 
treat briefly of their iconographie and artistic interest, I am indebted to M. Alfred 
Foucher. 

Of tht; capitals, some are of the Indo-Persian type and either take the form of a bell (nos. 27, 
2SJ, or of pairs of animals back to back, bulla in the case of no. 33 anti lions in the case of no. 34. 
Others are of the pseudo-Corinthian type, with their curved acanthus leaves sometimes 
sheltering j Buddha in a pose of Meditation (PL 214, no, 35), Tu these two same types also 
belong a number of decorated pilasters, many of which bear a human figure in relief on the 

1 The same wig-like treatment of the hair is to he seen on Kusliiin and Gupta coins, but it is certain 
that this sculpture cannot be as Lite as the Kushan period. 
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faceof tlit ir round or Hit shafts (PI. 215, nos. 37-40), the figure in some example* appearing merely 
a* an ornamental attachment on the shaft (nos. 38-40], in others gradually taking the place of 
the shaft itself and eventually standing fair and square on the base, Like a Caryatid (nos. 03- 
7°)> W ith these we may also compare the almost free-standing but unhappily mutilated figure* 
no. 89 (PL 217), The moths of these figures are strangely varied, e.g, tlie dancing amorini of 
nos. 63 and 64 and the flute pleyer of no. 70 (PL a 16). Among other architectural pieces 
decorated with figures of a similar class* attention may be drawn to the base (PL zi6 h no. 62) 
with three figures dancing or treating lime to the music of the guitar, and ro the cornices 
(PL 2id h nos. 72, 73) with little ettpids carrying sinuous garlands nn their shoulders and 
winged celestial beings appearing in the background. Side by side with them arc many typical 
examples of ornamental designs derived from the vegetable or animal kingdoms or baser) on 
geometrical patterns, Thus, among floral and foliate motifs we mark, by reason of its frequency, 
the four-petal fed wild rose (no. 41), and by reason of the admirable treatment of their leaves, 
thepipal (no, 43), the mango (no. 42 k and most of all the vine (PI. 21 y* nos. 51* 53}. Among 
animals, on the other hand., the most noteworthy because of their rarity are the peacocks of 
no. 5S* and because of the vigorous touch in the carving, the cock (PL 215, no. ^9)* the dragon 
(PL 215p no. 60) and the garuda -head (no. 61) + 

Passing to the legendary' scenes, we arc safe in identifying xhtjataka of the young monk Syima 
(1 L 2xy p no. 90, a 1 ft)* which has the same setting* with his blind old parents and Indra making 
die i-auie baptismal gesture, as in the replica of Jamilgarlii (/I.G-jELG. fig. 143)- No. 91 show's 
u 1 -- the Bodhisattva seated on a lotus with a praying figure on cither side— probably at the moment 
when* in the J Eishita heaven, he proceeded with LLs companions to make the four examinations 
of the time* the continent, the country and the lamily, wherein lie should be born again for 
the Li^l time (A,G-B.G. figs H 145, 349}. ^ Ws Last descent to earth is pictured for us in the con¬ 
ception scene, or rather * Dream of Queen Maya* (PL 218. no. 92) which* like the stub of the same 
scene in the Louvre (A„G-B,G. fig, 149) is unfortunately much mutilated* A woman holding 
an ewer in her [eft hand (no. 1S7) is almost certainly a piece from one of the Nativity scenes. 

Jo the time of the religious vocation' belong three representations of the Samtodma or 
Ins ligation \ when ih* gods exhorted the Bodhisattva to leave the world. (A.G-B.G. fig. 164. 
Cf. vol, ii, p. 220; Burgess, Anc< Mr>n . India* PL tut, 4.) One of these* which is tolerably well 
preserved (PL 217, no. 93), shows us the Bodhiaattva seated under a canopy of curious appear¬ 
ance. On the pedestal of fig. 94 (PL 2tS; cL die fragment no. 95) this canopy n omitted but the 
tuo nnors or the statue are introduced. The disposition of the figures in nu. 97 is so unusual 
ihat one might well hesitate over its identification. The half sitting posture of die Bodhisattva, to 
say nothing of die absence of the Tfodhl tree, excludes the possibility of its being the scene of 
t c , irst Meditation + and moreover the haloes of the figures beside the Bodhisattva show that 
e LS ^ ^ ° >ni P an y of gods. Among other broken pieces are some particularly good figures 
1 SCctiy nt die Sleeping Women 1 (nus + 98-100, PL 2 t 8) and a mutilated one from the 
t'. dT** ■ Sc P 3rture ( nD * ioi), in which the harness of the horse Kanthaka affords an interesting 

To the cycle of the Bodhi l rec belongs a headless and rather characterless figure of the 
asting Bodlusattva (ms. 102), a fragment evidently from ihe episode of the grass-cutter (no. 103), 
and several pieces from the ‘Temptation’ (PL 219, nos. 104, 105, and no. 199). To the arniy of 
" lata ^longed* no doubt, a number of barbarian-looking heads or busts (nos K 106-9). The first 
mentions 0i curiously enough, wears the same crossed brcast-chain with a medallion at 
llit* centre as the corresponding figure on the north gate of Safichl {Mom. of StVkht, PI. xxts). 

* ie t - f>mmt,n pS' tCen <!S J s uf the scene depicting the ‘Presentation of the four alms-bowls’ 
m 2J 9> no. 1 to. middle compartment; cf. fragment sio, nr; and for the cult of the bowl, 
no. 112) is compensated by the rarity of another scene depicting the 'Offering of food’ by the 
tlS0 m< ! re iu'd Blialiiia. Such, at any rate, is the episode that we believe can be 

recognise in the beautiful pane! no. 114 (Pi, 220), notwithstanding the absence of the traditional 
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os-carta. The fact that the assistant figure on the right of the Buddha luis his Head covered with 
his cloak, proves Lhe relative humility of his caste (cf. no. 115), and an offering made by two of 
the faithful, who are fieither Brahmans nor nobles but at the most bourgeois, h liardly sus¬ 
ceptible of any other interpretaripn^ Are we to recognise a similar scene in the very muti¬ 
lated panel s no. n6f We incline tu think su* for the reason that the appearance and type 
of the assistant figures are not m lav our of the only other possible hypothesis; that of the 
Adhynshana. 

On tiie other hand, it is certainly this 1 Entreaty * t addressed to the newly accomplished Buddha 
by the two gods, Brahma and In dm, that he shy old consent to preach his doctrine, which is 
featured on the lower panel of fig. no (PI. 219), and which in my opinion is again featured in 
no, 117 (PL iao), though in the latter relief Brahma, who stands on the right of the Buddha 
below the Yajrapani, has exchanged his disguise of a Brahman novice for that of a venerable 
and bearded doctor. 

Seeing that it was due to the intervention of Brahma and Indra that the doctrine of salvation 
was revealed to the world, we might have imagined that these two deities at least would have 
been sure of a place of honour at the First Sermon* As a fact T they are usually absent from the 
representations of that scene, when* in the Deer Park near Benares, Buddha first set in motion 
the Wheel of the Law, The only exception, to my knowledge* is no, 118 (PL 220), where the artist 
has placed Buddha between the two great gods. Observe that Brahma, the better preserved of 
the two, has assumed in this sculpture the type of the Brahman novice. For the attitude of die 
Master himself, of his five first disciples and of the two gazelles squatting on cither side of the 
Wheel of the Law* we find the ordinary formulas used (cf. A.G-B,G. lig, 220 ; JLL/ 1 . viti T 
pp, 61-9, PL io p nos, 4, 5; fur the type of monks, see also nos. 166, 172-3)* 

Several of the miracles that distinguish the life of the Buddha are easy to recognise among the 
fragments in the Tania collection. Thus, a very mutilated piece (no, 120) depicts die episode 
of Nanda carrying his cousin's alms-bowl and being led by him outside the walls of Kapibvastu 
to the monastery where he was to be more or less voluntarily ordained. One might also be 
disposed to identify no, 121 (PI, 221) as one of the incident that marked the return of the 
Buddha to the scene of his birth; for the relief represents him surrounded—except for the 
Vpjra parti—entirely by women, FI ad a single child been portrayed in front of the throne, w r e 
could hardly have dune otherwise than recognise Rahuia accompanied by his mother Yaiodbarii* 
tile one-time wife of the Master, along w ith his step-mother Mahaprajapati and other matrons 
of the Sstkya clan; but since there are two children and the bigger of them appears tu be a girl, 
we must evidently regard this group of women either as some of the many benefactresses of 
Buddha or simply as so many donors. In either case we cannot but admire the skilful and 
telling characterisation of the different ages of the womenfolk. 

Of the famous visit of Indra we possess not less than two versions, one of which (no. 1 t j t 
PL 219) is so original that we shall have to revert to it again later on- The panel is divided by 
a balustrade into two compartments, in the upper of which are Hying dmuv raining down 
flowers on the Buddha, who is seated in meditation in the traditional grotto. By way of 
exception to the usual practice, Brahma is associated with Indra* who has no other companion* 
and instead of the usual monkeys and lions, wild boars alone represent the animals of the 
jungle. The other panel (PL 221, no* 124) shows us* on the contrary, the usual picture of she 
mountain with its hollow cavern and wild animals andyakshas who haunt It/ but the sculptor 
has forgotten to put in the flames which—owing to the tejas of the Master—licked the walk of 
the grotto (cf. AG-B.G. fig. 246). We must confess, too. that the chief actor is lost amid the 
medley of gods who make up his cortege. Even if the composition itself did not suffice to 
determine the occasion and with it the figures taking part in this episode, the elephant Airivata 
and the royal umbrella would clearly indicate the presence of Sakra, the Indra of the gods. 
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1 It seems that on the right we must recognise PMdka with his spear. 
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The not less celebrated 'Offering by the monkey 1 near Vaisali appears only in one fragment* 
which shows the monkey, holding in both hands the bowl full of mudlm (PL 221, no, 125), Of 
the subjugation of the mad elephant at Rijagriha we have no trace* and of the ascent of the 
Buddha to the heaven* of the thirty-three gods at SaciMsya we possess only one very* conven¬ 
tional re presentation (since the triple ladder is absent) at the top of no. n o (PL 219). We are a 
little better off, however* in regard to the great miracle at SravastL Wc know that this miracle, by 
which the sis heretical teachers wet* eon founded* appears in the texts and on the monuments 
in two very different forms. In one, the artist insists on peopling the sky in his relief with all 
sorts of marvellous apparitions—Buddhas, Bodhisativas and divine beings surrounding 
Sakya-muni, who is seated on the magic lotus of a thousand petals (cf, A+G-B W G. iig. 79), Of 
tills type many fragments have survived, chiefly from the Dharmarajika Stupa (cf. nos, 122* 
i2j, 126* 137* 128,129* 130, 131)* In the other form the artist confines himself to representing 
the triumphant discourse of the Buddha in the shade of the mango irct_v and this b what we see 
m the curious old version of no. 132 (PL 222}* which seems to be a direct transcript taken from the 
Early Indian School (cf. the North Gateway of Sanuhl in The Monumsntsof Stfikki, PL mm f * At). 
Seated on his usual seat under the mango tree, the Buddha is not yet portrayed even in the 
pose of a preacher; framing him are the faithful Vajrapini and another of the celestials; to his 
left, flanked by hk courtiers* is King Prascnajit on a throne; to the right* on a rattan stool, with 
one of his disciples standing behind liim, is a fat and naked HrlhaAkam —apparently that 
Purina Kisyapa who seems to have been 0 particular abomination to the Buddhists, What 
strikes one particularly is the simplicity and homeliness of this sculpture, contrasted with the 
complex and heretic sty ligation of Jator compositions. 

Though these new heretics arc seldom represented by the artists of Gandhara* the reliefs not 
infrequently portray other rivals of the Buddha and his monks, who are no Ic*s desperate mid 
redoubtable* viz, the Brahman ascetics. Thus* one of the Taxi la fragments (Pi. 222^ no* 133) gives 
us t side by side, a very characteristic picture of a novice with flowing hair ^brahmacurm ), and 
another of an old ascetic, bent and bearded, holding his flask {kumandaiu) in his hand and clothed 
in a decorated robe. Another fragment (PL 222* no* 134) show’s us an old anchorite seated on a 
rolled mat (bright ) in Ida hut of rustics and leaves, and in front of him a sacrihcial dter- The latter 
is the Iranian counterpart—like the pyres carved in the living rock at Persepolls—of the vtdi tn 
the form of an egg-shaped cup among the hermitages at Ban chi. Whether we have here to do 
wkh a Bliiiigava or an old Kasyapa or the like, it is impossible to say; nor can we determine 
whether the numerous anchorites of fig, 135 (PL 222J were some of the 'Sixteen Plrtyafias 1 
who came to question the Buddha (A.G-B.G* i f pp. 37411 and n, fig. 432); but this last 
discovery' is certainly one of die most original. The right portion of the has-relief shows us a 
group of Brahman ascetics* clean-shaven* moustached or bearded, with flowing or shaven hair* 
dad in bark or in the spotted skins of antelope. In the foreground two of them are carrying 
between them a third member of die party, suspended head-down wards from a long pole— 
a curious example of the bizarre practices to which these old-time fakirs were already submitting 
themselves, 

Gi the last yean* of die death and funeral of the Buddha, we have only a very few mementoes, 
and those in a very fragmentary condition. Are we to recognise in the corpse-strewn scene of 
tio, 104 (PL 2iq) tlic massacre of the Silky as by Virudhaka* the son of Prasenajit? And arc we 
to believe that the two figures scaling the racks in hg, 13b (PL 222) were the assassin? hired by 
Devadatta to roll a mighty rock on to the Buddha? Owing to the sadly damaged state of the 
pieces wc cannot be sure on these points; the only thing is to wait until some other and letter 
preserved replicas come to tight. For it is only when we have to do with scenes known from 
a number ot exiant examples that we can hope to identify such mutilated pieces with confidence* 
though the grief-stricken attitude of die figure in no. 137 enables us to recognise a Vajrapini* 
broken from one of the Nirvana scenes {A.G^BrG. figs. 279, 2S0); and, again* a fragment of a 
cuflin surrounded by flames (PL 222* no. 13B) is quite enough for us to say with confidence 
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that it belonged to a relief depicting the cremation of the Buddha's remains {A,G-B,G, 
figs. 485-7), 

From an iconographic point of view the Taxila collection furnishes us with a number of 
interesting details but with no tiling particularly novel. We have already observed that the 
Jovian or Herculean type of the Vajrapiml (nos. 140, 193) is one that is well known to us. On 
the other hand, we find confirmation here of the existence of the type of Pancika and of Haritl 
With the 'hum of abundance* (cf. nos, i p 2, PI. zii jA.G-B.G. figs, 372, 373), 1 As to the figures 
of gods, we have already noted that it was the practice of this School to represent Brahma 
in the form of a Brahman monk, young or old, and to distinguish Indra by a royal toque. 
Indeed, we possess quite a scries of these toques of different models but all of them of a 
characteristic and symbolical shape (cf, nos. 147^50). Finally, let us note that* apart from 
these usual deities, we catch glimpses here and there of at least one member of the Hindi! 
pantheon, whose popularity is Well attested on the coins of the Kush in kings, namely Mahe^vara 
or Siva with Ids bull (no. 151). (Cf. A.SJt. 1013-14, PL Lxxu, a.) 

Of the Bodhisatrva Siddhartha, the future Sakya-uumi, we have already mentioned several 
images (nos. 152, 153 and the pedestal, no. 94). A very magnificent type of the Bodhisattva, in 
all the elegance of his rich costume and princely jewels, is to be seen in no. 14 2 (PL 223)* That* 
like no. 143 (PI, 224), it represents Mai trey a, who will he born again for the last time as a Brihrnan, 
with die same head-dress and the same kamandalu (water- vessel) as Brahma, is only what we 
should expect and what we can hardly doubt. Where doubt would arise would be if one pre¬ 
tended to discover images of a Bodhisattva other than Biddhartha and Maitreya, It would he 
vain, for example* to attempt to find the AvalokiteSvara or Fadmaparii in the figurine of the 
diva holding a large lotus in no, 123, which is only a fragment from the "Miracle at Srav33ti\ 
but that this deva is, from a sculptural point of view, the ancestor of the future Padmapani, or 
that the Indra of die pedestal of no. 43 lias already adopted Lhc pensive attitude of the Japanese 
MErnkou, we should not fora moment be inclined to dispute. 

It is the same with the Buddhas, To say nothing of the archaic method of representing them 
by their foot-prints (n«s, 15 4), or of the stray piece from Mathurt {no, 155), wc have every type 
of Gandharan images ho me with waved or curling hair (no, 156)* some ekan-skavtrn (no. 157), 
or moustached (nos. 158, 159), standing {nos, 157, 159, t6o), or sitting, sometimes in Indian, 
sometimes in European fashion. This last attitude (no. 198) is a peculiarly interesting one, 
because of its rarity. Then we possess one figure standing on a lotus (no, i&o) K which for this 
very reason may be inferred 10 have formed part of a "Great Miracle 1 relief. And finally there 
are two Buddhas standing side by side (no, iSS)* which were probably broken from a frieze 
containing not less than seven such figures (A&-B.G. fig, 457}, But* all told, we have only to 
do with £akya-muni himself and Ills reduplications, or with two of his human predecessors; 
there is no question here of Dhyani-Buddhas any more than there is in the rest of the Gandhara 
School. 
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CATALOGUE OF STONE SCULPTURES 
ByFL Hargreaves, FJ3JL 

1. Statuette in the round of pot-stone (impure talc or steatite), representing a goddess 
seated on a four-legged throne. Height 4*62 in. She is dad in a classical dress consisting of 
a long tunic and mantle; in her left hand she holds a 'horn of plenty 1 (cornacophy, her right 
hand is wrapped in her mantle. On her head is a low polos. Over the stool is a coverlet with 
chequered pattern. The type is a common one throughout the Graeco-Roman world and has 
been identified variously as De meter, Tyche, Fortuna* Bona Deo, etc. As early as the middle 
of Lhc sixth century a,c„ Boupalos of Chios executed a statue of Tyche for Smyrna, which, 

F See, however, the descriptions of nos. 1 and 2 infra. There is no reason to connect these two pieces 
with either Buddhism or Gandhlra. [Jj MJ 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STONE SCULPTURES 

No stoat sculptures were found on the tihir Mound site. For can ed tniletHrsyt found 
in Sirica^ cf. * Static Objects-* p ch. 25 p noa. 63-97 
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OTHER SITES 

Akhnurl (Chir Tope B). No + S9 
Bnjnm. Nd H 176 
llhamala* No. z 

Nos, ft, 15-17, 20-7. o - d , 28-30. 32-44, 47-54, 56-8. 60, 63-7.70. 71, 73-5, 78-82, 
93, 95 , 5 > 7 -ioi t i 03, 106-9, 111, m, 114-16, n 8 r 120-3. 125-32, 136-41. 145-53, I 55 . 
156. t 5 S, 161. 16a, 164-75* * 73 * * 79 * l9l - 7 . i»9, 190, * 94 . * 94 , 195, 198. 199 
Giri, No, 113 
JandiM, No. 154 

Jauliim. Nos* 45, 4*. 94 * i*4, 15?. ^ i ?7 

Kila-wun. Nos. 19, 6i p 6z, 68, ?a T ?6 f 77. ga, 96, toa, 104, 103, n? p up, 133, 134^ i 44l a t h 
1 * 3 . i? 7 h tga P Tgfe 
K^miila, No. 18 

Mohrfi MorOdu. Nos, 3s* 55, 83, no, a - c , 143, t 4 j, 159, 1S8, 191 


according to Pausanias (tv, 30), had a polos on her head and held in her hand what the Greeks 
called 'the horn of Amallhca'. In India Lhe type is familiar on coins of Azts I and II and 
appears to have been adopted for the yahsht Haritl, 1 whom this statuette possibly represents. 
Date, early first century a.D. Sk. *22-860/3; Block C'; so, 52-8;'; stratum IL Cf. p, igz supra, 
(PI. 211. no. 1.) 

2. Similar to the preceding and of potstone. hut of later date and crude workmanship. 
Height 2-7 in. The goddess has her head and shoulders turned slightly to her right and is 
leaning against a cylindrical shaft at her hack; she wears an Indian nirT. necklace and bangle, 
and in place of the cornucopia in her left hand she holds what appears to be a pair of lotus 
buds, A hole pierced in the top of the head was intended probably for fixing the polar. Date, 
fourth to fifth century a.d. Bhamftfct; '29-282. Cf. p. 396 supra. (PL 211, no. 2.) 

1 In Buddhist art Haritl is frequently figured as the consort of the \akika Psficika, ‘Giver of 
riches - . Cf. Foudier, Btgiitnifigt 0/lluddhilt Arl and other Etsays, pp. 139-46, 271-91. 
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3, Standing female figure of chloritised mica schist, in the round. Height 9 in. The figure 
is naked save fur a shawl or $dn T which falls over the left arm and below the hips. The left hand 
holds the hem of the sarf ; in the right hand T which is raised to the breasts, is a lotus. Her 
ornaments consist of a hip girdle {mekftuli 7 ) with square dasp in front and three rows of heads; 
a breast-chain T crossed both front and hack; bracelets; armlets; and a narrow taenia across the 
forehead. The hair i» taken back from the forehead and falls In a Jong plait down the hack, with 
a few curls on the two shoulders. On the crown of the head, at the hack, is an ornamental 
medallion. The type appears to he derived from a Greek Aphrodite type, but is much lndianised. 
[t may have been intended to represent an Indian yaksfri or fairy; but it seems more likely to 
be the goddess holding a lotus in her hand who is portrayed on certain autonomous coins of 
Tax da* and may represent cither the Tychc of the city, or, more probably, Maya. ( 1 J.M. Cat, 
Anc . Itid. Coini t PL xxxu, 5, 6). In the Gandliara School, to which this sculpture belongs, 
figures In the round are very rare and For the most part earlier than the usual alto rilievos. 
(CL Mathura Museum, F42.) This statuette dates from the Saka-Farthian period and is probably 
to be referred to the early part of the first century A.D. For the deposit (G) in which it was 
found in company with a large collection of copper dies, see voL t F p. 189. Sk* 1 19-790; 
Block D‘; sq- 58-116'; stratum IL CL - 4 , 5 JB, (1919)* PL rx s 1, 2 F (PL 21 1, no. 3, a t A.) 

4. Standing female figure in the round of ehlorittaed mica schist, probably dating From the 
first century B.c. Height 7 25 in. The pose is rigidly frontal, with feet front, legs together, and 
hands on hips. Save for ornaments consisting of anklets, girdle, crossed breast-chain, armlets 
and bangles, the figure is nude. The hair, which is treated like a wig in front* is taken back 
from the forehead and falls in a long plait down the back, with a few curls cm each shoulder. 
On the lop of the head is a low fwfas* Beneath the small base is a projecting tenon, evidently 
intended to fit into □ socket-hole. In ancient times die statuette was broken into two at the 
knees, and, iu order to repair it, two small holes were drilled between the legs, one above and 
one below the fracture. The stiff frontal pose and the pofa* on the head suggest a Caryatid, but 
the figure is so small that it can hardly have served that purpose. Possibly the sculptor was 
endeavouring to portray an archaic type, such as that of the 'Mother nr Earth goddess', 
which was still being perpetuated at Taxila as late as the first century^ CD r , but this is quite 
problematical. Cf. pp. 195-6 ?upra\ A.S.R* (1929), PL xvr, i, 2, Kk> '39-1,206; Block A H ; 
sq. 18 93'; stratum TIL (PL zit Y no, 4, a„ A) 

5, Standing female figure in the round of pale grey micaceous slate. Height 412 in. Hie 
figure, which may be that of a donor belonging to a group, wears a sleeved tunic reaching to 
the feet, and a cloak which appears to be held jit place by shoulder-straps passing in front of 
the shoulders and attached* perhaps, £0 die belt. The hands are raised in front of the waist and 
support a tray (?) full of Bowers or other offerings- The ornaments worn comprise anklets, 
bangles and girdle (mMald), The head, which was made in a separate piece and joined to the 
bodv by a tenon and socket, h missing, but two plaits of hair are shown falling over the cloak 
at the back. Probable date, early first century Adi, CL p. 191 mpra\ A.S.R. (1928), PL XLX, 2. 
Sk. '28-1,163; Block D'\ sq. 63-100'; str atum XL (PL 212, no. 5, a 7 A.) 

6. Standing male figure in the round of grey TarakJ sandstone. 1 Height 16 im Wears dholf t 
shawl, bracelets and necklace (?). The right hand is raised in front of the breast with the fingers 
in what is known as the chin-mudrd nr jnMa^mudrd^ denoting meditation, knowledge and purity. 
The left hand rests on the hip. The head and feet are missing. Although the figure is ostensibly 
in Lite round, the front is flattened as in a relief and the back is not modelled, As the sculpture 
was found at the Dharmarajika Sttipa + there can be no doubt that it U Buddhist, and we may 
surmise that it represents the Budhisaetvn at a period when his type* had not yet been fixed. 
Like nos. 7 and 15, it L* the work of a local sculptor of Taxila. Date, early part of the first 
century A.D. or perhaps the latter part of the preceding century. See p r 6941!!/™. DIl '12-277; 
north-east of Main Stupa; 3 ft. 6 in, below surface. CL A*S*R* (1912), PI. vn, d. (PI. 212, no. 6.) 

1 This sandstone is impregnated with calcium carbonate. 
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7, Standing male figuir of grey Tariikl sandstone in the same massive style as the preceding 
but perhaps a tittle earlier. Height 26-35 < n - "The figure wears a tunic tied by a cord at the 
waist and reaching to the knees, long shawl or hmottm* high l>oots and necklacef :). The high 
boots surest, that it mav represent S0rya + the Sun-god, whose temple is said by Philostratu-s 
{IJfe of Ap&n&rmis, ll, 24) to have stood in the city of Sirkap, w r here the statue was found- Trike 
no. 6, the statue* although Free-standing, is treated as much like art alto rilievo as a figure in 
the round, The right forearm, which was attached hv means of a tenon and socket, h missing, 
anti the head is defaced. The hair is arranged in the same wig-like fashion as on no* 4 and 
other figures of the early GandKara School.. The peculiar treatment of the drapery, which falls 
in loose folds round the shoulder and arms and stands Out on either side of the hips, recalls 
that on certain coins of Azen I. (/LM + Cat. PL xis, i_) Probable date, latter pan of first 
century B.c, Sk. ' 1 6-A 739; stratum 1I + CL pp. 694-5 mpra + (PL 212, no. 7.) 

8, Bracket of chioritiscd mica schist in the form of a winged male figure* w ith hands in front 
of breast, possibly holding some object. Height 4-75 in. The figure wears bangles p necklaces and 
shawl, which is drawn across the back and through both arms* leaving the front of the body 
bare. On the head is a broad-ta^dted bandeau. The feet and ankles arc missing* Observe 
the rough heavy character of the modelling and the careless workmanship; akn the formal 
treatment of the folds of the thaw], as in other figures of this period. Such brackets as this one 
and nos, 11,12 and 16-21 were commonly used to adorn the domes of stupas near their base. 
(Fouchcr,, A+G-B'G+ l p p. 59, fig. 12,) Early Gandhara School. First half of first century AJh 
Sk. *27^83; Block B r ; sq, 75-93'; stratum 1 . Cf. p. 184 supra. (PL 212* no. 8,) 

9, Standing male winged figure in semi-relief, of cfibriti&ed mica adust. Height 4-75 in. 
Wears scarf in same manner as preceding, leaving the front of the bodv nude. The two hands 
are raised in front of breast, bolding uncertain object (? bird). The head is missing. The figure 
is of heavy proportions* coarsely modelled and carelessly finished. Early Gandhara SchooL 
Probable date, first half of final century A.D. Sk, '14-164; Block D P ; sq. 60-77'; stratum 1 . 
Cf. p. iqr supra. (PI. 113, no. 9,) 

io + Standing male figure in the round, of chioritiscd mica schist. Height 7 37 in. Wears 
bangles, necklace and scarf in same manner as n6s. 8 and 9* leaving front of body bare. Hands 
raised in Front of breast* the left hand holding bird. Head and parts of legs missing. Although 
the figure is in the round, the back is flat and unmodelled. Early Gandhara School. Same date 
as preceding, Cf. p. 147 supra; A.S.R. (19*4). M- *n, 9- Sk! *24-481; Block B; sq. 37 44'; 
stratum II, (PL 243. no. io.J 

11- Volute bracket of pale chioritiscd mica schist in the form of a winged male figure 
springing at the tups from an acanthus leaf base. Length 6*62 in* The figure wears a sleeved 
lunict shawl and Indian turban and cylindrical ear-ornaments of Indian design. His two hands 
are raised in adoration in front of his breast. On the hack and tenon of the bracket is a Kharosh- 
ihl inscription: Savatr arena nival ito viharr matapitupvyaeDevadato—* Presented by Sarvatrata 
in the \ sham, in honour of his mother and father, DevadattaL The letters are said by Prof. 
Konow to be of about the same age a&. the inscriptions on the silver vessels from Sirkap (* Silver- 
ware ^ ch, 29, nos. 2 1 io, 13, 19)* Le, r, a.D. 30-40—a date which is also borne out by the 
findspot and style. Early Gandhara School. Observe the characteristic treatment of the 
drapery, arranged in schematic folds. Cf, p. 171 supra; iLS.fi. (1926), p. 118, no. 8 and 
Pt. xxvm T 9; % Ind. vol n, pp T 99-100, and PL xlx. Sk, ’afi-MSTi Block J; sq. 148-51*; 
stratum IT (PL 213, no, n.) 

iz. Seated, herm-like male figure of chloritked mica schist. The figure, which served 
perhaps as a bracket, wears a shawl over both shoulders, necklace and heavy ear-rings. F Fhe 
right hand h half raised, holding a bowl; the left is apparently resting on the seat* Height 
4-6210. Early Gandhara School, First half of first century' a.d. Sk, 1 16—17160; Block C; 
sq. 42-63'; stratum II. Cf. p. 148 j vpra. (PL 313, no. n.) 

13, Head in high relief, of chioritiscd mica schist. Height 3-1* m. In place of hair , the face 
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is framed in a wig-like head-dress of lotus leaves like no. ]6i (9.*?,), For the round, staring eyes, 
characteristic of the earliest Gimdhara sculptures, see pp. hyj-4 supra, and cf. n«s. 3, 4, 135; 
also 1 Stone Objects’, ch. 25, nos, 63, 64. 66, 70, 74. etc. Sk, ‘24-791; Block C; sq. 46 46 ; 
stratum III. Cf. p. 149, no. 8 supra. (FL 213, no. 13.) 

14. Fountain-head of chloritiscd mica schist in form of grotesque male Kubcra-like figure, 
seated cross-legged on thin rectangular base. 1 1 eight 5*87 in. The figure wears curly beard 
nnd moustache and bracelet on right wrist. There are holes in mouth, ears, navel and top of 
head fur the discharge of water. Early Gandliara School, First half of lust century a.D. C f. 
p, 167 supra; A.S.R. (1926), p, 11S, no. r6, SL ‘26-3^98; Block H; sq. 120 49'; stratum IE 
{PI. 213, no. 14.) 

17, \hikara head in relief of Tarski sandstone, possibly from a j?edtment. Height ifj in. 
Two sides are slightly curved and the back has been scooped intu a bowl. Like nos, 6 and 7, 
local Taxi Ian work. Probable date, between 50 b.c. and a.L>. 50. Dh. '13—1,071. I nun out¬ 
lying debris. 

16. Volute bracket of quartz schist in the form of a winged female figure springing at the 
hips from an acanthus leaf base. Length 13-5 in. The figure wears a dose-fitting, long-sleeved 
garment, large circular ear-omaments, bracelet, ornamented torque and long flexible necklace 
falling between the breasts. The hands liold in front of the body an offering, seemingly of fruit, 
A narrow tarsia across the forehead allows a fiat schematic dressing of the hair on the brow, but 
above this the elabaratcly treated hair falls backward to the shoulders. There is a circular 
ornament in the centre o? the hair above the fillet. The style is early Gandhinm but not so 
early as the brackets from Sirkap. Probable date, second hall of first century A.l>. Cf. no. 11 
supra. This bracket and no. 17 infra, as well as two others of similar style and of the same stone, 
are probably from the same structure. Oh. ’17 -97; t™n. C0Lm A i 3 ft- ,,tic,w surface. 
Cf. p. 278 supra, A.S.R , (1917). PL IV, h. (PL 213, no, 16.) 

17. Volute bracket of quartz schist in the form of a winged male figure springing at (lie 
waist from an acanthus leaf base. length n-i2 in. A loose scarf passes over the left shoulder, 
its lower end hidden by the acanthus foliage. The artns and features are defaced, as is part of 
the head-dress, hound above the forehead by a fillet with centre ornament, above which rises 
an acanthus leaf merging into the volute. The latter takes the form of a bundle of fogs(?)- - 
a motif commonly adopted for the capitals of pillars in tire early rock-hewn temples of Western 
India. The figure wears an ornamented collar and torque, which passes over the scarf at the 
shoulder. The style is early GandhSran and this sculpture is seemingly from the same structure 
as no. 16 ($.«.). Dh. '30-213; mon. court H; sq. 1820'; aft. gin. below surface. Cf. p. 286, 
no. 5 supra. 

18. Winged male bracket figure of mica schist springing at the thighs from an acanthus leaf. 
Length 7 ;; in- The figure wears a dhoti, scarf and turban with a large central ornament, heavy 
ear-rings, jewelled collar and long flexible necklace. The left hand grasps the scarf hanging 
over the left shoulder, the right hand rests on the hip. The voluted bracket against which the 
figure leans is fashioned to resemble a serpent with scaly surface and double head, Kunlla; 
cell E8; I ft. above floor-levd. Cf. p. 352 supra. (PI. 213, no. tS.) 

19. Bracket of phyllite in die form of a standing figure rising from the knees behind the 
forepart of a winged bull. Length 9-25 in. The garments, a dhoti and scarf, suggest a male 
pereonage. The only ornaments are a jewelled necklace and bracelets. The hands, now lust, 
appear to have been clasped on the breast. A much-defaced acanthus leaf embellished the chest 
of the bull, the head being almost in the round, though the incurved horns are in relief. Kn, 1 32 
29a; outside B 28; 10 ft. below surface. Cf. p. 340 supra. (PL 213, no. 19,) 

30. Bracket of mica schist bearing the much-defaced head of an elephant, of which only 
traces remain. Dh. ’15-973; mon. court A; 7 ft. below surface. Cf, p, 278 supra. 

21. Fragment of bracket of mica schist bearing the head of a bull, Length 5 in. Dh. 1 17-15; 
inon. Court A; 4 ft. 6 in. below surface. Cf. p, 278 supra. 
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22, Jamb of lower portion of a false niche, of phyllitc, Tenons on Lop am! bottom to fit into 
the now mining parts- Height 2275 in. On the inner edge are six small superposed panels 
separated by various narrow foliated mm sidings and each containing either a small naked 
amorino (yaksha) or a Layman in an attitude of adoration or holding a flower. To the right of 
these are five larger superposed panels between Indo-Corinthian pilasters and separated hv 
similar foliated mouldings; in each are two figure* in varied attitudes of adoration, the head 
being generally to the left, towards the image occupying the centre of the composition. A border 
of alternately sunt chequer* edged by lotus-leaf moulding is tu the right of these, Dh. N i2-L6o. 
Ch p, 251 supra. (PI. 214. no, 22.) 

23, Jamb of lower portion of false niche, of mica schist. Tenon on right edge to lit into 
missing centre part. If eight 26-5 in* On outer edge Is a moulding of conventionalised lulus 
buds and, tu the right, five superposed panels between I ndo-Corinthian pilasters stand on 
acanthus or oilier ornamental frieze. In each panel arc two standing male figures in diverse 
attitudes. Only the figures in two panels are fully preserved. On the inner edge is a border of 
three rows nf bead-and-reel ornament alternating w ith foliate pattern and with a lotus edging. 
In design and workmanship this jamb is far superior to, and substantially earlier than, 
no + 22. Dh. "13-2,009; B 5* south wall; 2 ft, 6 in, below surface. Cf. p* 249 supra . (PL 214, 
no. 23,) 

24, T ragmen t of phyllite showing a columnar series of figures each mounted on the shoulders 

of the one below, who grasps him by the ankles. Height 20 in. Traces of five figures of this 
remarkable column remain, the heads of the only two preserved being turned half right 
towards the now lost centre of the composition. Necklaces and ear-rir*gs indicate that the 
figures arc laymen, though the uppermost seems to have had a shaven head* A unique specimen, 
Dh. "12-87; 4 ft- below surface* (PL 214, no. 24*) 

aj- Fluted pilaster of phyllite in four pieces. Height 52-5 in. Close-coupled, half-round 
fillets .separate the five Butings of the semi-cylindrical shaft, the flutings being equal in width 
to the coupled fillets. Moulded base. Quasi-Corinthian capital embellished with acanthus 
foliage and stems in low relief. 1 lie fluted shaft is of special in lure hi in connexion with the 
medieval fluted column*of Kashmir tempks. Din S3; 3 ft. bdnw surface. Cf, p. 249 

supra. (PI. 214* no. 25.) 

26. i ragmen t from edge of lower part of false niche, with moulding of stiJF conventionalised 
foliated design* Cf, jLG-B.G. fig. 233, Of phytUte* Height 15 in* Dh. *13-458; L; t ft, 9 in. 
below surface. Cf. p. 25 r supra . 

^1 ** ^ Four small capitals of phyllite. The domical tops of nos, a t b and c are orna¬ 
mented with acanthus foliage; the under part with conventional lotus stamens. No. 27* d has 
its base ornamented with an expanded lotus. Qn its upper edge is a bead-and-red moulding of 
decadent form with two fasciae above. Cf. p. 251 supra. 

fl « k Dh, "13-828; L; 4 ft. 9 in* beta?surface. Height 3 im 

f. Dh* '13-8691 L: 5 ft_ below surface* Height 3 in, 

d. Dh. 12-C 283. Height 2 ft 6 in. (PL 214, no. 27, b, c r A) 

28. Small bell capital of micaceous schist consisting of a reversed dome surmounted by 

a cylinder* Height 5 ‘ 2 5 ^ he under part is ornamented with lotus leaves and stamens. (Cf* 

no, 27, A) Ihe cylinder is divided by Indo-Corinthian pilasters into panels containing honey¬ 
suckle om ament or female busts in niches resembling a vihdra with pointed roof. Saw-tooth 
ornament below the cylindrical portion. An attached fragment to right. Dh- *13- 294; L; 
5 ft. below surface. Cf. p. 251 supra, (PI. 214, no. 28.) 

29. Capital of mica schist consisting of a reversed truncated pyramid with plain oblong 
abacus. The pyramidal portion is embellished by five parallel rows of head-and-reel moufiling 
separated by narrow fillets. Size 9 25 xq x 4 25 in. Cf* no, 30 infra. Dh, Tz^C 355. (PL 214, 
no, 29.) 

30. Half of a s mal I ca pital of mica schist, roughly in the form of a reversed truncated py ramld; 
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each lower comer ri relieved by a single boldly carved acanthus leaf. CF. no. 29 supra Height 

3 37 in. Dli* 1 13-256. 

31. Fart of small capital of phyllite, having square base ornamented with flat bead-and-red 
moulding and surmounted by a modillhn cornice. Length 5 in a Mul "27-19; cdl 7. CL p. 362* 
no, 7 supra. 

32. Votutcd end of acanthus capital of phyllite. Length 1275 in, Dh. *15-60; mon. 
court A ; 2 ft. below surface. CL p. 278 supra - 

33. Fart of capital of phyllite in the form of pairs of addursed bulls. The heads and lower 
limbs missing. Trappings on neck and along Lfie Hanks. Length 12-12 in. Dh. 30-245; 
man. court H; sq. 24-23'; 2 ft. 8 in. below surface. CL p, 287,. no, 6 supra. 

34. [■'ragment of capital of phyllite with the heads of four lions springing from acanthus 
foliage. Around and between the lion heads are beaded garlands. The muddling is rough and 
crude. There is a tenon on the upper surface. Height 4-5 in, Dh, "12—637; between L and D 3; 

4 ft, 41m below surface. Cf. p. 251 supra. 

35. Lower part of a pseudo-Corinthian capital of phyllite T with well-modelled acanthus 
foliage. Traces of volute on top edge. In die centre, a Buddha is seated in dhydna-muJ hJ, 
on a hdl-blown lotus. (CL Smith, History of Fine Art* FL xxv.} Length 32 in. Dh. '12-795 ! 
between L and D5; 5 ft. 6 in. below surface, CL p. 251 supra. (PL 214, no. 35.) 

36. Lip per part of a pseudo-Corinthian capital of phyllite with large projecting and out- 
cun ing acanthus in the centre and usual acanthus foliage on cither side towards the volutes. 
Spray of eglantine, with two fivt-petailed blossoms, on edge of abacus. Length 3675 in. 
Dh. '12-712; between L and D5; 5 ft 3 in. below surface. CL p. 251 supra. 

37. Fragment from right of relief of phyllite consisting of part of a framed [ndo-PerBe poll tan 
pilaster and the extreme edge of the relief. Height 15*12 in. Of the relief only traces of a 
standing haloed figure with the left arm tensely extended by the side are now preserved. For 
its base the pilaster has 3 square-stepped pedestal supporting a water-pot , 1 l he shall is round 
and tapering and between it and the capital is a necking of three projecting fillets. The capital 
is liell-shapcd wiLh mushroom dome above. The surface of the bell b adorned with acanthus 
leaves reversed. 1 A slight roughness of the surface of the shaft may indicate the former existence 
of a relief such as can be seen in nos, 38 and 39. Between the main relief and the pilaster is a 
beaded moulding. Dh, 1 16-792; G 4; 3 ft. below surface, CL p. 257* no. 3 supra. (FI. 215, no, 37.) 

38. Part of a framed Indo-Ferscpolitan pilaster of phyllite oi the same ty pe as no. 37 supra. 
Height 11*25 in. The rectangular base b lost, hut die capital is complete, consisting of two 
addonsed humped bulls with what appear^ to be the head of u third affront^ between their 
hind-quarters and supporting a rectangular die with a winged lion at each comer, 1 he shaft 
is embellished by a naked little yaksha standing on a roughly indicated lotus, with left hand 
on hip, the right holding flowers (?). The bell capital h decorated with acanthus leaves and 
the false capital above il with foliate or geometric designs. On top and left edges respectively 
are flaw-tooth and reel-and-head mouldings. Dh h 5 12^224. (PL 215, no* jS.) 

39* Framed Indu-Petscpolitan pilaster of phyllite, of the same type as no. 38 supra. Height 
9-25 in. The base is missing as well as the edge mouldings, A small standing yaksha figure on 
the shaft as in no. 38 supra, but without the lotus b«ae, Dh. f jO“i34; nion. court H; sq. 29-22 ; 
3 ft below surface, (PL 215* no* 39,) 

40. Pseudo-Corinthian pilaster of phyllite from the right of a relief. Height 13 in. I rom 
a moulded base rises a short, broad, slightly tapering shaft with an acanthus capital. Part of the 
base and all the upper portion of the capital are defaced. In low relief on the &haft is the figure 
of a fully clad layman facing left* his hands joined in the attitude of adoration. CL nos, 3^* 
39 supra. Dh. ^ 16—463; mom court A; 7 ft, below surface, CL p* 278 supra, 

* This type uf base (adiihfkuna) is common in monuments of the Early Indian School. Sometimes 
we find the stepped pedestal alone; sometimes the water-pot without die pedestal. [J- M,] 

1 CL Toucher, A.G-B G* 1, p, 226, fig, 105, and p. 158 supra. 
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41. Frieze (?) of phyliite ornamented with a diaper of narrow intersecting fillets forming 
3 series uf squares and half squares in diamond form, each containing the whole or half, 
respectively, of a fully expanded four-pe tailed flower, save in one instance where the petals arc 
five. Cf. AXtSJS. 1, fig. 213, Length 19-75 in- Dh. '12-311; between L and D3; 3 ft. 6 in. 
below surface. Cf. p. 251 supra, 

42. Mutilated fragment of relief of phyliite, with Lhc upper part of tile halo of an image and 
the mango (?) foliage over it Height 7 in. Dh, 1 13-501; L; 3 ft. 9 in. below surface. Cf. p. 251 
tupra. 

43. Fragment of phyliite resembling no. 42 supra. Traces of the haloed head of the Buddha 
with pi pal stems and foliage above, A fracture to the right of the halo marks where there 
was a head of an attendant figure. The Irnlo is embellished by an incised line parallel and 
close to its edge. Probably from a relief depicting the Enlightenment. Height 10 23 jn. 
Dh. 12-197; L; 5 ft. 7 in, below surface. CF. p. 25 1 supra. 

44. Fragment of relief of phyliite showing traces of a defaced kneeling figure. The upraised 
right hand is touching some foliage which resembles conventionalised asoka leaves. Height 
6-75 in. Dh. *13-70; between L and D3; 5 ft. 6 in. below surface. Cf. p, 251 supra. 

45. Fragment of relief of phyliite with pipit foliage. Length 9 25 in. Cf. no. 43 supra. 
Jn. ’16-F2; north of stupa D3, (Pi, 215, no. 45.) 

46. Fragment of relief of phyliite with seven celestial flowers, in high relief, composed of 
leaves arranged schematically round a central boas from which hangs 3 beaded necklace. Such 
blossoms appear occasionally in the more elaborate compositions depicting the miracle of 
bravusti.* Cf. Lahore Museum, no. 572. Rising d mi-corps, behind the lowest flower, a haloed 
Bodhisattvu appears with hands raised in front of his breast. Height 7-87 in. An incised line 
parallel and dose to the edge of the halo, as in no. 43 supra. Jn. ‘16-117; north of slQpa D3; 
3 ft. bciuw surface. Cf. p. 3S4 supra, (PI. 215, no. 46,) 

47 * Fragment of relief of phyliite with pjpul leaves and stems, above which and separated 
by a slightly curved fillet is a frieze of five-petal led roses, of which onlv two, separated by a 
modified honeysuckle ornament, are preserved, Presumably from an ‘Enlightenment Scene’. 
Height 14 in. Dh. "t 3-971; eastern stairs of Main Stupa. 

48, Fragment of relief of phyliite with four large unidentified flowcra consisting of a ring 
of Jong narrow petals with large boss resembling a raspberry. As one boss U divided, tW 
blossoms, like those on no. 46 supra, may be of a celestial character, though the treatment of 
the pi pal on no. 49 infra allows that even natural forms may be depicted fancifully. Height 
S ' 2 5 m - ^s^ 2 ® 1 : Ea;8fL below surface. 

49. Fragment of a relief of phyliite with pipal stems and foliage treated conventionally. 
The leaves are arranged schematically round central bosses, resembling somewhat those in 
no. 48 supra. Length 8-25 in. A similar treatment of pipal foliage occurs on relief no. 1 ? of Lhc 
Slkri Stupa, Lahore Museum. Cf. A.U-BG. fig, 310. Dh, *13-1,689. 

SO : Fragment from upper right of a relief of phyliite. Height 7-5 in. On upper edge, between 
two fillets, is a band of conventional foliage in low relief. Below this is the upper part of a sal 
tree, port of its trunk appearing in higher relief. The fragment L probably from a scene of the 
Parimrvanii or immediately subsequent events. Cf. A.G-B.G. figs. 284, 286. Dh. ’13-93; Dc; 

2 ft. 8 in, below surface; probably from building L. 

51, Frieze (?) of phyliite, which has iveen cut to fit into a triangular space. Length 16-5 in. 

C l. no, 59 infra and A.G-B.G. figs. 119-23. On the lower edge is a narrow lotus moulding 
between fillets, the rest of the area being filled with a vine scroll arranged in circles, which are 
knotted at the points of contact, Dh, ’15-1,201; mon, S, Tr. 2; to ft. below surface, (PI. 21 ? 
no. ft.) v J 

52. Frieze of phyliite. length 10*5 in. Between fillets on upper and lower edges is a hold 

‘These jewel-bcarinp flowed are obviously inspired by the Indian 'Tree of Fortune* tkatpa- 
wuuho, kulpa-laia) so frequently depicted on the monument* uf Barhut and Siifchl, 
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design, now somewhat defaced, of vine stems arranged in roughly circular form, the inferior 
spaces being filled with vine leaves and bunches of grapes, the exterior with bundles of grapes 
or tendrils. Dh. '16-193 ■ north of Q1; 3 ft* below surface. 

53. Cornice of phyllite. Length 2675 in. On face, running vine scroll embellished with 
leaves and tendrils, between raised fillets; above, flat bead-and-red moulding. Db. *13-205; 

1 S ^ bdow surface. Cf. p. 258 supra, (PI. 215. no. 53.) 

54. Fragment of phyllite comice. Length 14*5 in. Below a broad fillet is a frier* of acanthus 
leaves; above, a narrow fillet and bead-and-red moulding. Cf. A.G-B.G. fig. 115, Dh, *12-89; 
D5; 4 ft. below surface. Cf. p. 249 supra. 

55 - Fragment of phyllite frieze. Length 475 in. Between two broad fillets is an undulating 
pipal stem with offshoots in roughly dneular form as in no. 53 supra, die enclosed spaces cadi 
containing three pipal leaves. Pipal leaves springing from the encircling stems fill the exterior 
spares between the stems and fillets. Cf. A.G-B.G, fig. 95. Mm. *27-30; south side of 
stQpa II. Cf. p. 362, no. 5 supra. 

56. Fragment of phyllite frieze. Length 575 in. Enframed in a broad, plain edging is an 
undulating floral scroll of conventionalised honeysuckle pattern. Dh. *12-1,059; between L 
and D3; 2 ft. 5 in. below surface, Cf* p. 251 supra. 

57. Fragment of phyllite frieze. Length 8-25 in. Framed in a plain, flat edging is an un¬ 
dulating vine stem, with large leaf filling each of the spares above and below the undulations. 
Cf. no, 56 supra, Dh. *12-358; between L and D5; 4 ft* bdow surface. Cf. p. 251 supra. 

58* Fragment of phyllite frieze. Length 8-87 in. A projecting border at the bottom is 
adorned with a saw-tooth mm tiding, two fillets, a beaded moulding and a bead-and-red 
moulding. Above this border the face of the frieze is embellished with an elaborate, but 
crudely executed design of unusual form. Its most striking feature is a row of peacocks, of 
which two only are preserved, standing en fate with outspread tails* Around each is a beaded 
lozenge and leaf ornament, and between them is an uncommon design of two slightly converging 
bands made up of two fillets enclosing beading and crossed horizontally by a double beading 
and a cylinder, through which the beading seems to pass. In the lower division is a conven¬ 
tional flower; in the upper, a crescent supporting eglantine* On the left are traces of beaded 
lozenges and foliage but different from the ornament between the peacocks. Both design and 
technique arc uncommon and the lavish use of heading suggests extraneous influence. Such 
beading is a familiar feature of the early Gupta art u( Hindustan. Dh, *13-698; N4; 3 ft. 6 in. 
below surface, 

59. Triangular relief of phyllite. Length 11-62 in. On lower edge, roll and stepped base 
moulding; on tight, bevelled pilaster. In the triangular space and facing right is a spirited 
relief of a cock with long hackles, Cf, A.G-B.G. figs. 119-23. Akhauri (Chir Tope B) *21-84; 
from debris in front of Main Stupa. Cf. p. 317 supra, (PI. 215, no. 59.) 

60. Fragment of phyllite with figure in high relief of a winged dragon, the body in coils, 
the underside scaly, the ends of the double tail treated as if of foliage. The slightly opened 
mouth displays saw-like teeth. Length 10-5 in. For the winged dragon, cf. PL 145, nos. 77, 
83-6, and PI, 146, no. 88. Dh. *i2-C 218. (PI. 215, no. 60.) 

6t. Fragment of voluted end of bracket. Cf. fig, 18 and A.G-B.G. fig, 47. Of phyllite. The 
volute is composed of a garuda head, turbaned, with scaly neck. Length 6-j in. Kn. *31-422. 
Behind A ta; 4 ft. below surface. 

6z. Panel of mica schist with three standing, naked amorini (yatttkas). The one in the centre 
plays a four-stringed lute, the others clap their hands to the music. Height 7-8 in. Torus 
moulding between fillets on the upper edge. The lower fare of the stone is plain. On top is 
a tenon. Cf. A.G-B.G. figs. 339-40. Kn. *31-152. Octagonal chamber A1 (west); 5 ft. bdow 
surface. Cf. pp. 338-9 supra, (PI. 216. no. 62.) 

63, Panelled pilaster of phyllite. On face, within framing, a conventionalised palm tree, 
and, in front, figure of 3 naked amorino (yaksliu), dancing with upraised right hand. Beneath 
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his feet, a pedestal of the * water-pot and stepped base* pattern commonly called ' Lndo- 
PmqwlitM*. Cf. no$, 37-9 supra and nos. 64-70 infra. On the top edge is a tenon. Height 
9-1 z in. Dh. *16-239, a l fiion. court A; z ft. ft in, below surface, 

64. Panelled pilaster of phyllite similar to preceding* but the amorioo is kneeling nn one 
knee and there is no pedestal beneath him. Cf. also nos. 65^70 infra r. Tenon on top edge. 
Height 912 in, Dh. '16-239, h ; mom court A; 2 ft, 6 in, below surface. Cf. p. 278 supra. 

65. Panelled pilaster of phyUtte* In framing, male figure, with wig-like hair and naked save 
for necklaces* He stands on an Indo-Pereepoiitan pedestal with feet crossed at the ankles. 
The left hand is on the hip and the right upraised to touch a lower leaf cif 3 conventional palm 
tree which fills the upper space, Cf. nos, 63 and 64 supra. Height 9*75 in, Oh, '12-1,146; 
between L and D 3 ; 4 ft, ft in, below surface. Cf. p* 251 supra. 

66. Panelled pilaster of phyllite of the same type as nos, 64 and 65 supra, shewing a small 
naked figure with hands on die breast and standing, fating, nn an Indo-Perse poll tan pillar 
base, with foliage nf a conventionalized palm tree above the head. The hair, dressed in a topknot. 
Mis on either side over the cars. Height 10-25 ut. Dh. ’12-1,246; between L and D5; 4 ft_ 6 in, 
below surface. Cf. p 25 l supra* 

67» Panelled pilaster of phyllite, with male figure standing on an Indo-Ptarse poll tan pillar 
base, llis hands are clasping an offering, hi* face turned half-right towards the missing central 
figure. An elaborate head-dress with high circular frontal ornament, heavy ear-rioo, necklace 
and bracelets indicate a person of good caste. The leaves of the foliage above his head ore 
arranged schematically around 0 central cone, as in no. 49 supra. Height 10-25 m - Dh, T2- 
C150. (Pi. 216, no, 67,) 

68, Panelled pilaster of phyllite with female (yakshim) standing on an Imlo-PeraepoUtstn 
pillar base, her face turned half-left, right hand on hip, left arm bent; the upraised hand 
touches die foliage which fills the top of the panel; the legs are crossed with the right foot 
ad vanced in front. The figure, clothed from tile waist, also wears a light scarf across the shoulders,, 
the ends of which fall gracefully on either side. The ornaments are ear-rings t collar and a 
flexible necklace, falling between the breasts, bracelets and heavy anklets. The hair, dressed 
close to the head, is crowned by a chaplet resembling that worn by the adoring female standing 
by the left shoulder of the Buddha in no. 121 infra. Cf. A.G-R,G r fig. 338, Height 8 ft. 3 in r 
Km '31-154; octagonal chamber, Ai, west; 5 ft. bdow surface. Cf. pp, 328-9 supra. (PL '216, 
no. 68.) 

69, Fragment of phyllite from left of relief depicting the Hymn of the Nig* Kalika. Cf. 
A.G-B G. figs. 194-6, Of this scene only part of the ornamental balustrade of the Niga's abode 
and the figure of the Niga Suvamapnibhasa p rising d mi-corps above it t are now preserved, but 
the panelled pilaster flanking it b almost intact and shows a female (yakshim} standing on an 
fndo-Perse poll ton pillar base. The face is turned halFriglit* right hand on hip, left arm bent 
with upraised hand touching a leaf of the foliage which fills the upper part of the panel. The 
figure is clothed, like that in no. 68 supra (PL 216, no. 68) t and wears similar ornaments, save 
that the necklace is of beads. The hair, too* is treated in the same way except for a double plume 
in the Centre of the chaplet. Cf. A.G-R.G- fig, 339. Edging the panel on either side is a bead- 
and-recl moulding. Height 7 9 in. Kn. '32-3 zz-At, Cf. pp. 328-9 supra. (PL 216, no. 69.) 

70. Panelled pilaster of phyllite with male figure standing on an Indo-Peraepolitan pillar 
base under the foliage of a conventionalised palm tree. Height 9 in. The figure wears a tunic 
reaching to the hip* and, below this, a garment like a full skirt, which falls to the ground and 
displays only the front of the feet, seemingly shad. The hair is dressed in a peak resembling 
a Phrygian cap. The hands joined on the breast hold a musical instrument of the clarinet type. 
Dh. 1 13-968: L; 5 ft. hdow surface. Cf. p. 251 supra. (PL 2i6 s no. 70.) 

71. Fragment of a large composition, perhaps from the lunate interspace of a false window. 
Above a curved chaplet moulding stands a haloed male figure in low relief faring half-right, 
with his hands, much defaced, clasped in adoration. The figure is clothed in a garment foiling 
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to the ankles but leaving the right shoulder and right-half of die chest bare. Ear-rings a 
necklace and armlet on the upper right arm are the only ornaments. The almost feminine delicacy 
of the features, (lie high-dressed hair and the halo all point to the figure being a dma Of 
phyUite. Height 1275 in. Dh.' i 6-238; moo, court A; 2 ft. 6 in. below surface. Cf. p. 278 supra. 

72, Fragment of frieze of phyllite- Length 15 in. The projecting cornice at the lop is 
relieved, on its face, with a saw-tooth moulding and double foliate bands between lillets. Below 
the cornice, three little amorini (yakshas), naked save for necklaces and anklets, support on 
their shoulders an undulating garland decorated with varied foliate designs and bound by 
ribbons with flowing ends. The attitudes of Uie amorini am varied, one facing left, the centre 
one half-right, while the third, which is now defaced, appears to have faced right. Their hands 
pass over the top of the garland to hold it securely on the shoulders. Hanging from each of the 
two bottom loops of the garland is a bunch of grapes, the left one of which ri being pecked bv 
ajiarrot on either side, while two tiny but well executed, naked, squatting amorini'are picking 
the grapes irorn the other. In the right upper apace behind the garland appears tile bust of 
a winged drtd, and in the corresponding space to the left the busts of a male and 3 female, half 
turned tu lace each other. Sec pp. 328-9 mpra and cf. nos. 73-5 infra and A.C-H.G. figs, 
116-18, Km ’311-127; octagonal chamber, Ax; 2 ft. below surface. fPl. 216, no. 72,) 

73 - Figment uf frieze, of phyllite. length 227 tn. Below a defaced scroll of vine leaves, 
three amormi [yahfm) support on their right shoulders an undulating garland decorated with 
vaned foliate designs and bound by ribbons with flowing ends. The amnrini on the right and 
left are naked save for necklaces and anklets; they face left, with left arm extended, and hand 
resting on the front of the garland. The middle amorino, facing half-right, bolds in the left 
hand a tankard. All the amorini have shaven beads save for a little tuft uf hair above the 
forehead. From the bottom loop of the garland hangs a bunch of grapes half-bidden in large 
vine leaves. Cf. no. jz supra. fti the upper righi space behind the garland a winged dn?a faces 
half-right with a tankard in the right liand, and in the corresponding space to the left is another 
winged figure, much defaced, with hands clasped in adoration. A fluttering parrot rests on 
the upper, right edge of the garland, Cf. A.G-B.G. figs. Dh. '15^063; chapel B22 

74, Fragment of frieze showing two standing amorini [yaks/ias), naked save for necklaces, 
armlets and anklets, and supporting on their shoulders an undulating, foliated garland, Cf! 
nos. 72, 73 supra. The one to the right faces right and supports the garland on his left shoulder 
with the right hand m front of it. The other amurino, facing left, has the garland on his right 
shoulder, the left hand on his hip In the right, upper space behind the garland is a much 
'claoea, winged dtva facing half-right, with an offering in Ids joined hands. In the corre- 
sponding space to the left is a defaced, winged devl with an offering in her left hand. Of 
phyllite. Length 19*37 in. Cf. A.G-B.G. tigs. 116-18. Dh. '15-1,195; found in the debris 
south m P4, Cf. p. 267 supra. 

75 Fragment nl frirjSe with a half bead-and-reel moulding along lower edge, and above it 
an undulating foliated garland supported by amorini (yaArAzu), naked save for the usual orna¬ 
ments. Cf, nos. 72-4 supra. Only one amorino is preserved, bearing the garland on his left 
shoulder and facing half-right. The figures in the upper spaces of the bops are defaced and 
unidentifiable, 1 he technique is poor. The right edge shows a rough tenon. Of phvllite. 
Height 5-5 in. Dh. *14-491; chapel D5. Cf, p, 249 supra, 

76. Fragment of phyllite frieze showing, Ixmeath on acanthus comice, four ogee arches 
resting on squat, pseudo-Indo-Corinthian pilasters. Cf. no. 77 inf™. The arches are voluted 
f “P™ 1 ^ and have saw-tooth mouldings on the front face. They represent the open 
mints of structural caityas and show die ends and part of the long beams of the barrel roof, 
riiciio are plainly seen in the interiors of the two arches on the left. In those tu the right only 
the ends, of the beams are seen on the underside of the arches. On the iumnch of each arch rests 
a long-tailed parakeet, its head turned to face its fellow on dig adjoining arch. On the outer 
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ends they face inwards. In the second arch from the left the Buddha, haloed, is seated on a 
grass-strewn throne, in meditation. In the arches EO left and right standing male personages, 
of high caste, turn towards him, the one to the left as though about to scatter flowers, the 
other to the right with hands joined in adoration, and the end figure with open hand held near the 
shoulder, as if saluting. Length zz in, Kn. '32-149; 116 ; 1 ft. below surface, CL p T 341 supra. 
(PL 217.no, 76,) 

77. Fragment of phyllite frieze allowing tw T o ogee arches, springing side by side from, dwarf 
pseudo-Corinthian pilasters, die shafts of which are relieved with a long, narrow, incised, 
panel. 'Lhe arches are simpler than those in no. 76 supm, having no end volutes and 
showing no beam “ends, but they have the same saw-tooth moulding, and parakeets are seated 
on the arch haunches facing inwards. Under the right arch stands a haloed Buddha, facing, 
in abhava-mtidm. Under the other arch stands a female with left arm (defaced) raised level 
with the shoulder and face turned half-right towards the Buddha. She weans a long tunic 
reaching to the ankles and over it a tumaiion draped over her left shoulder and leaving her right 
shoulder and breasts free. Her hair is dressed high, and her ornaments comprise ear-rings, 
necklace and heavy anklets. On the left a curved bead-and-reel moulding indicates some 
variation in this part of the relief which is now broken. Length co 3 in, Km "31-101; square 
chamber, Ai; z ft. below surface. CL pp h 328-9 supra. (PI, 2ib t no, 77.) 

78. Fragment of frieze of chloritised micaceous schist. On the upper edge is a richly carved 
vine scroll of great beauty (cf. nos, 51-3* 57b and below it three segmental arches with dental 
mouldings springing from dwarf pseudo-Corinthkn pilasters (cf, nos. 76, 77), In the 
triangular spaces between ihe adjacent arches is a bird, facing with outspread wings, and under 
each arch the bust of a clothed male figure, facing. The centre one has long hair, parted in the 
middle, and hands raised level with the breast. The figure to the left is in a similar attitude but 
wears an elaborate turban* The features of the right figure are defaced. Material and style 
indicate an early date far the fragment. Length 6*5 in. Dh. '12-1,042; between D3 and L; 
7ft 6 in. below surface. Cf. p. 251 supra, (PI. 217, no. 78.) 

79* Fragment of phyllite from end of cornice, with a band nf ornament consisting of three 
conventional honeysuckles alternating with kirtimuhha (f} heads. Cf. no* So infra. Below this 
are the remains of si* Kharoshthl characters, seemingly sa ha $d - - die te ua - - - *■ Length 
El in. Dh* ’12-0308. (FL 217, no. 79,) 

80. Fragment of hornblende schist from the end of a cornice, adorned with conventional 
honeysuckle and k$rtimukha % head to left. The klrtimukha has puffed out eheeks T protruding 
eyes and pointed ears. In technique and style it resembles no. 79 supra. Length 7 in, Dh. 1 1J— 
260; L; 1 ft. 4 in. below surface. Cf. p, 251 supra . (PL 217, no, 80*) 

81. Fragment of cornice and frieze of grey-green micaceous schist. On face of projecting 
comicc, bands of head-and-red and lotus-leaf pattern. Cf. AX 2 -B.G. figs, to, 137, Below 
cornice, a double knot of vine stems forming a nodus herndeus, with a four-petal led rose in each 
nf the spaces between the intertwining stems. To the right the stems terminate in vine leaves 
and a tendril. Length 7-25 in* Oh. 1 13-1,882; from debris south of N4 

82. Fragment of phyllite cornice with saw-tooth moulding supported by five moddiions, 
their curved surfaces embellished by two incised parallel lines. Cf. nos. 83 and 84 infra and 
XG-RG. % 73, Length 15 87 in. Dh. *12^333. 

S3, Fragment of phyllite comicc with saw-tooth moulding, supported by four modilltcms, 
their curved surfaces relieved in the centre by a deep vertical groove. Cf. no. 82 supra, length 
6 62 in. Mm. ’27^5; south of stupa If. CF, p. 362, no. 6 supra . 

84. Co mice bracke t of phyllite m the form of an Indo-Corinihian pilaster with acanthus 
capita! T the shaft curved to resemble the letter S. The front of the curve of the modiMion is 
embellished with a central fluting, in which lies a roughly sketched cable moulding. Such 
consults are frequently found supporting the cornices of stupas. Cf, A.G-B.G, figs. 73 and 114. 
Length 4 in, Dh, 'I2-C244 
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85. Fragment of a large composition from a false gable-window consisting of parts of two 
of tiie arched frames with decorative devices between. The outer frame is enriched on its face 
with a saw-tooth moulding; the inner frame with a foliate pattern on its inside. Between the 
two is a conventionatiaed garland and part of the coils and leafy tail of a Triton—a creature 
Commonly found in this position in false gable-windows. Cf. A.G-B.G, fig. 233. To the right 
of tile outer frame are traces of stems and a sri-pe tailed flower. Of horn blende schist, length 
21-5 in. Dh. *30-745; mon. court A; sq. 1719'; 5 ft, 9 in. below surface. Cf. p, 278 supra. 

86. Two fragments of phyllite from a false gable-window, comprising part of two arched 
frames and figures between. The inner frame has a caret to lotus-leaf moulding on its face; the 
outer frame a saw-tooth moulding, of which only a fragment survives. Cf. A.G-B.G. fig, 233- 
In the comer between the two frames is a winged dragon with coiled tail, and higher up, near 
the apex of the arch, a figure seated in European fashion on a low circular came seat with high, 
drapeJ, round cushion. To the side of this seated figure is another standing figure clad from 
the waist downwards in a dhoti. The upper parts of both figures are destroyed. Cf. no. 85 supra. 
Height 14-5 in. Dh, *12-389; N4; 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. Cf. pp. 262-3 supra. 

87. Fragment of phyllite from the coffered ceiling of a portico with five square coffers in 
a row, each containing a human bust and each enclosed in a broad square frame in low relief. 
Observe that some of the comers of these frames arc mitred like picture frames. The figure in 
the second panel wears a close-fitting cap with a fringe of curls showing under the edge above 
the forehead, and a large circular ear ornament pendent from the right ear, the left ear being 
hidden by the half -turned head. In the third panel the head is turned half-left and appears to 
be wearing a dose-fitting cap concealing the ears, Although the feces are small and not 
perfectly preserved, they show great individuality, very different from the routine sameness of 
so many Gandhara figures. Two rectangular mortice-holes (one partly destroyed) at the side 
of the coffers show how the slab was mortised into the wall. Length 32 in. Dh, "14-811; J 2; 
debris. Cf, p, 245 supra. 

88. Curved fragment of phyllite, possibly from the drum of a small stOpa. Along the upper 
edge is a conventionalised garland, a broad band of fiat fillet and saw-tooth moulding. Below, 
a broad band of acanthus foliage broken by a projecting kirtimukha (?) head, much defaced. 
Length 15 in. Dh. '31-132; mon. court A; sq. i2’25'; 15 ft. below surface, Cf. p. 278 supra, 

89. Draped female figure without head or arms, standing on a plain rectangular base with 

long vertical tenon. The figure appears to be wearing a long chi/un of fine texture, which falls 
in graceful folds to the feet, leaving the left leg bare, The top of it is seemingly folded over like 
a Doric chiton and reaches as far as the hips, At the waist it is confined by a misted band. The 
style is mote distinctly classical than in the generality of Gandhara sculptures and it may have 
been inspired by a Greek figure of Nike, but its Indian origin is betrayed by the muscular left 
leg and the heavy anklet. The statue is not worked at the back. Pieces of gold-leaf with which 
the stone was once covered are preserved under a later layer of lime plaster. Of pale grey schist. 
Height 15 in. Probably first century A.D. Dh. "J 4-314; east of Qi; 3 ft. below surface. 
Cf. p, 254 supra. (PL 217, no, 89,) ^ 

90 . a, b. Two fragments of panels depicting the Syima Jut aka. Unlike the representation 
from Jnmalgarhi (A.G-B.G. fig. 143), the scenes in these panels converge towards the centre, 
the action proceeding partly from right to left and partly from left to right. Of no. 90, b the 
right end is broken, and of the drawing of water by Syama we see nothing, the action opening 
with the king of Benares in the fatal act of discharging his arrow to the left. He stands facing 
left, his back W the spectator, his attendant, behind him, holding a large quiver full of arrows. 
Rocks and sparse vegetation indicate the wildness of the region, and a wild animal’s head is 
seen at the mouth of a cave below. The boy fayama is shown with the arrow transfixing his 
breast on the extreme right of no. 90, a. In this episode the king has placed aside, while he is 
hunting, the elaborate turban worn by him in subsequent scenes. A defaced figure, with hand 
upraised to a tree on the right of no. 90, A is part of the missing first scene. 
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9°j a - On extreme left are traces of the leaf hut ( purnusdlu J in which appear the heads of 
by ansa s blind parents, to whom the king brings tidings uf their son’s death. The king raises 
his right hand in the chin-mudra (eL no, 6 supra ami PL 212* no. 6) P He is then seen leading to 
their son's body the aged couple, whose blind helplessness is very cleverly depleted. From the 
right, a haloed deity (Indra) comes Hying through the air; in his raised right hand is a tla.sk of 
ambrosia which, with a baptismal gesture, he is pouring on Syama's head, and the boy is shown 
with uplifted hands already half-restored to life. Behind Indra stands the king, watching the 
resurrection, for a representation of the Syania Jat aka on the west gateway at Sane hi, cL 
Marshall and fouchcr t Monuments of Sanchi y vol. II, E'L LXV, a and p. Total length 
2 ft. 11 in. Cf. p. 251 supra ; A.S.R. (1912), PL lx, a, Dtu T2-479, i*8ti; between L and D3; 
3-5 ft. below surface. (PL 217, no. 90, a, b.) 

yi. Panel of phyllite showing a haloed Dodhisattva seated in meditation on an expanded 
lotus, 1 hough the head is adorned "with the usual elaborate turban and heavy ear-rings are 
worn, ihe body is clothed to the neck like a Buddha figure. A defaced figure, on the right of the 
Bndhisattva, bs seated in European fashion, the face turned towards the Bodhisatcva and the 
hands clasped In adoration. There ore slight traces of a figure to the right. This probably depicts 
the Bodhisattva in the Tushita Heaven at the moment when he makes the examination of the 
time, continent, country and family wherein he is to be bom again for the last time* CL 
ArG-B.G, figs. 145, 349. Height 7 5 in. Dh. 1 15-1 ^93; south of N5; 2 ft. below surface. 

9 2r Relief depicting Queen Maya’s dream. On the extreme right and left is an ogee arch 
supported by Indo-PersepoJiian pillars, the capitals of addorsed bulk, A curious feature is 
that, although the bases are shown t the circular shafts are absent and evidently never existed, 
as one base docs not lie vertically below its capital. Between the two arches, its floor level with 
their capitals, runs a balcony, above the balustrade of which are seen the busts of two figures 
to the right, one of them defaced. Below the gallery, on a draped couch, its legs carved in the 
semblance of a honied animal aifrente, lies the sleeping Maya, lying on her left side, her head 
on a pillow, her left hand under her head and her right resting on the near edge of the couch. 
Above her right side and in front of the balcony are traces of the circular disk on which was the 
Elephant of the Conceptlan, but this and the left side of the balcony are now- broken away. 
Under the balcony and at Maya’s head stands a female attendant; at her feet is a defaced 
guardswoman, armed with a spear. Under the arch re the right and with her back to the 
spectator another attendant stands holding a water pot m her right hand, her upraised left 
hand resting on the bell capital of the pillar. In the corresponding arch to the left stands an 
attendant, facing, with legs crossed at the ankles; all above the waist is defaced. A small 
footstool is in front of the couch. The genera] arrangement of this scene closely resemble? that 
of a sculpture from jamrud (Lahore Museum, no. 567} which depicts the Sleeping Women. 
CL J. Burgess, Ant. Monuments of India, PL 127, and JJJU, (1S9S), PL XII, l Of phyllite, 
of a paler vanety than usual. Length 15 6 m. CL A SM, (1930 4), PL xciv. c. Kn. '31-128: 
octagonal chamber, Ai; 2 ft. below surface, Cf. pp P 328^ supra, (PL 218, no. 92.) 

93. Relief of phyllite depicting the Samcoduna or H Instigation of the Bodffo&ttva 1 , by the 
gotU, to leave the world. On a draped throne, in front of which is a footstool, sits the haloed 
Ifadhuatm with his right hand upraised in the abkay^mudrd\ die left hand in the lap holds 
a flask. His robe is that of a Buddha, No jewels are worn and the hair h dressed above in 
a small double loop. Over the throne is a baldachin covered by a canopy with garland-like 
fnngc and supported by columns of unusual form. These, for about two-thirds of their heicht 
nre of slender. Uperfog Indo-CorLnthian type with acanthus capitals* their bases showing a lion 
aJJroute. Above the acanthus capitals the column? are continued as thinner, tapering circular 
shafts up to the canopy. On each capital and with one arm round the thin shaft is a little naked 
yoteha Icanmg inwards; the one to the left holds up a defaced object in hiaright hand On either 
side of foe Msattya * haloed deity b seated In Europe fashion with face turned towards 
hnn. Indra, to the left of the Bodbisattva, raises up his right hand as if in argument; Brahma, 
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on the other aide, clasps his hands in adoration or entreaty. Behind Brahma arc two standing 
figures,one a haloed deity,, the other defaced; and behind Indm is a high-castepersonage, whose 
hands, again, are clasped in front of the body. There are traces of a lost figure on the extreme 
right. Cf A.G-B.G, figs. 164, A* 347, a f 348. Height 875 in. Cf p H 251 supra; A.S.R. (1912), 
PL IX, e, Dh. 13-772; between L and D 5; 5 ft + 6 in, below surface. (PL 217, no, 93.) 

94. Image of the Buddha without head or hands, seated on a double lotus which rests, in 
turn, on a pedestal, T he hands were probably in the dbrnmaeokra-mudra. T*hc chief interest 
lies in the pedestal, which w r as supported at each of the front comers by the forefront of an 
elephant and adorned on its face by a bas-relief giving another rendering of the Sumcodana. 
Cf. no. 93 supra* The elephant on the left is missing, but the rest of the figures are intact. In 
the centre of die relief the Bodhisattva T with a large Iialo and wearing ear-rings and an elaborate 
turban, is seated in meditation on a low throne with wide, spreading back. To his left, Brahma 
is seated on a similar chair, in pensive attitude, bb head resting on Ills right hand, his right 
elbow on hb knee. Indra, with his hands clasped in entreaty, sits on a similar chair to the 
Bodhiaattva’s right. On either side of the central figure, between him and the seated gods, is 
a standing figure, the one on the Bodhbattva s left a monk, the other defaced. Cf. A.G-B.G. 

479 Of phyllite* Height 12-25 in. CLJtwIian Mem . FI. xvm ± A. Jn, *i6-Fi; lower atupa- 
cuLirt P Cf. p. 384 supra. (FL 218, no. 94.) 

95. B ragment of curved relief, possibly from the right upper side of a false gable-window* 
depicting die Samcodami or Instigation. Cf* nos* 93, 94 supra . In the centre of the original 
panel, but on the left edge of the fragment, are traces of a haloed Bodhisattva, seated in European 
fashion on a chair, the hack of which is well displayed. To hk left b 3 haloed deity, presumably 
Indra T seated in easy attitude on a rattan seat, his right hand upraised entreating the Bodhisartva 
to leave the world. Behind the Bodhbattva are two defaced attendant gods* Of phyllite. 
Height 8 75 in. Cf. p. 267 supra; A.S.R, (1914), PL xm t d, Dh. '14-239; F7; surface debris. 

96. Fragment, from left side of some large composition, showing a haloed deity or Bod hi- 
saLtva, stated in European fashion on a chair, his bare feet on a low Footstool, the from of 
which is embellished by five large roundels. The face is turned half-right and the right hand 
upraised in front of the breast. The figure wears the dress and ornaments common to dtvas 
and Bodhisattvas. Such figures occur in the more llorid representations of die Miracle of 
Sravasti, but usually with a lotus under the feet. Cf. A.G-B.G. fig, 79, Of phyllite. Height 
912 m. Kn, '32-321 ■ At; surface debris. Cf. pp, 328-9 supra, 

97. Fragment of relief depicting a haloed Bodhkattva seated in an unusual attitude on an 
exceptionally high, draped throne, the bottom right edge of which shows traces of simple 
ornament The right knee is bent, the fool resting on the throne; the left leg hangs in easy pose 
in front of die throne* the missing foot apparently resting on a footstool, now indicated by the 
fracture of the stone. The left hand lies in the Jap, the right elbow on the right knee ; the right 
hand is now lost. The missing face was probably turned half-left. In the background, on either 
side of the Bodhbattva, are two defaced, haloed deities; their clasped hands possibly held 
offerings. Traces of attendant figures, one haloed, arc seen in the upper background. Of 
phyllite. Height 20 in. Cf A.S.R. (1914), PL is, b, Dh. *14-747: Bty ; 5 ft. 3 in. below surface. 
Cf. p. 249 supra r 

98. Fragment from a large relief depicting the "Sleep of the Women', probably the same 

from which nos* 99 and too infra abo come. Cf A.G-B.G. %, 179, In centre is a female 
drummer, fallen asleep over her drum, one leg on cither aide of it and her head resting on her 
two Itands on the top of it. The face is hidden but the head is crowned by a chaplet with 
a large lotus ornament in front, and a line of beads across the top of the head connects the front 
and back of the chaplet. Besides these, she also w t shs bracelets and ornamental flat anklets. To 
the right of the relief b the right leg and elbow of a second figure. Of phyllite. Height 13-5 in. 
Dh, L; 3 ft. gin. below surface, Cf p. 251 mpra, (PI. 218, no. 98*) 

99. Fragment from a relief depicting die 'Sleep of the Women 1 . Cf. no, 98 supra. The 
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fragment comprises three defaced female figures. The one on the right is seated on a low chair 
with ornamented back and cushioned seat, at the end of which is a narrow flounce with 
conventionalised folds partly concealing the wickerwork beneath. Her legs arc crossed* the 
left above the right, and her head rests in her uplifted left arm; her right arm Itangs by her side. 
The figure is fully clad and wears heavy ear-pendants, necklace ¥ beaded girdle and Large anklets. 
Behind her, in the upper background, a standing female holds in her left hand a sk-stringed 
musical Instrument, while to the left is another sleeping female with her left elbow on her knee, 
and her head resting in her hand. Of phyllite. Height 19-5 in. Dh. *22^2*209; south of J; 
3 ft, 6 in. below surface. Cfl p. 251 supra. (PI. 218, no. 99.) 

100. Bust of a female figure, probably from the same relief as the foregoing. Her head is 
leaning slightly to her right, her eyes dosed in slumber. The hair is dressed close to the side 
of the head but drawn tip in a thick wave in the centre above the forehead. At the back it is 
confined by a jewelled bandeau twisted round the head and finishing above in a pointed end. 
In front, above the waved hair is a defaced ornament. The figure is fully clothed and wears an 
ornamented flat necklace. Under her left arm, she carries a small drum, or other musical 
instrument, supported by a cord over the left shoulder. Of phyllite. Dh. '12-2,347; between L 
and D5; 4 ft j in. below surface, Cf, p + 25 1 supra. (Fl. 218, no s ioa) 

igi. Fragment fmm a relief depicting the H Flight from the Palace'. Only parts of the figure 
of the Bodhisattva and of the horse remain. The horse h shown in profile moving to the left, 
die head and legs are now loat + OF interest are the trappings but the fracture of the stone 
renders their interpretation difficult. They include part of the bridle, a single rein, martingale, 
breast-strap and crupper. The rider aits well back in the saddle; the left hand is lost; the long 
mbe on the near side falls in schematic folds below the saddle but exposes the quilted back 
portion. Of phyllite. Height 675 in, Cf. A.S.R. (1915)* PL vi, 2, Dh '15-1,082; from the 
outside debris. 

102r Small headless image of the fasting Bodhiaattva, seated in meditation, on a grass-strewn 
throne, of which the front has a saw-tooth moulding along the tipper edge and fillet and ogee 
moulding on a squared plinth below. In order to reveal die results of his austerities, hb robe 
is drawn open to expose the whole tone, but the emaciation if not very marked save for the 
narrow waist, and the treatment of the subject is characterless in comparison with such repre¬ 
sentations as Lahore Museum no* 2099, and Peshawar Museum no. 799, Cf. A.G-B.G. 
figs. 200, a and 440* Of phyllite. Height 6*5 in. Kn. *31-560; front of A19; 6-8 ft, below surface. 
Cf. p. 332 supra. 

103, Fragment from left of a relief depicting the 1 Offering of the Grass'. On the extreme 
left is a circular, broken column against which lies a bundle of grass bound round by a rope p 
and nn it what appears to be the right hand and arm of the grass-cutter, Svastika, Of phyllite. 
Height 575 in. Dh. '12-844; between L and D 3; 5 ft. 7 in. below surface. Cf. p. 251 supra, 

104. Fragment from the right side of a relief. The Buddha, who must have been the central 
figure, is lost. In the middle of the fragment is a figure in Kushiin costume, wearing 
trousers* boots, a long coat of imbricated mail and an elaborate turban with high circular 
ornament, on the left side. His head h turned towards the now missing Buddha, whilst his feet 
res t on the back of a prone male. In Front of his waist he holds a short svvntd, his left hand on the 
scabbard, his right grasping the hilt, as if about to draw it. Behind is a personage of high caste, 
his right hand upraised as if in salutation. On the left is a tall, fully clothed, wandering ascetic, 
with hair piled high, right hand also raised to the shoulder as in salutation, the left grasping a 
long staff (kAakk/umi) with a knob at the top. The relief presents some unusual features in the 
presence of the ascetic and the preme male figure. But of those who attack the Buddha— 
AngulunMa, Atavika and Mara—only the last assumes the costume of a warrior (cf. A.G-B.G. 
figs. 201, 204, 404b while prostrate figures of his army are not unknown in scenes depicting 
hia attack. Cf. A.G-B.G, figs. 203, 402. Of phyllite. Height 8"2 in, Kn. '34—to6; At, 
square chamber; aft. bin. below surface. Cfi pp r 328^9 supra. (PL arg, no. 104.) 
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105. Fragment from left of a relief depicting Mara's attack, CF. no, 104 supra. To the right* 
the haloed Buddha k seated on a grass-strewn throne under a pipal tree, his left hand grasping 
the edge of his robe, his right in bk&msparia-mmtrd t the forefinger just touching the edge of the 
grass covering of die throne. On his right, Mira, defaced, is about to draw hbt sword From its 
scabbard. He no longer wears the dress of a barbarian warrior, hut only a dhoti and a scarf 
over his left shoulder* Of his demon army, only a headless naked figure in the background and 
a curious dog-like animal standing on its hind legs, its back against the left edge of the panel, 
are preserved, CF, no. 196 infra. By the right shoulder of the Buddha is a beardless Yajrapani 
with vujru in left hand. Of phyllite. Height 7 8 in. Kn. ’31-149; octagonal chamber, Ai; 
5 ft. below surface. Cf- pp. 328-9 supra. (PL 219, no, 105,) 

106. Bust of one of Mara's demon army, from a relief depicting Mira's attack. The head of 
the figure is turned violently in line with and resting on the left shoulder. The rough hair is 
brushed up above the forehead and the coarse whiskers and beard, the wide staring eyes, 
heavy eyebrows, thick lips, broad heavy nose and knitted brows are in keeping with its demoniac 
character. The chest ts bare save for a crossed breast-chain passing over the shoddem and 
connected in the centre of the chest by a circular medallion, embellished with a five-petaUed 
rose. Cf. The Monuments of Sdrichl, PI. XXIX. A fracture on the left side of the top of the head 
indicates the loss of some ornament or knot of hair. Of phyllite. Height 4-75 in. Cf. p, 251 
supra; A.SM , (igia). Pi. vn, h t u Dh. '12-959; east of 1 ^ 7 ft * 8in - tHow surface. (PL 217, 
m* to6,) 

107. Head of a barbarian figure from a relief* The face is turned right and, though less 
ferocious than that of the foregoing, the rough hair, beard, drooping moustache and coarse 
features moke certain its identification as one of Mara’s warriors. Of phyllite. Height 4 in. 
Dh. *11-1,118; between D3 and L; 8 ft- below surface, Cf. p. 251 supra * 

to®, a-m. Group of small miscellaneous heads, broken off from various reliefs and 
com pris i ng heads of the Buddha* Bodhisattva, Tndra, Vajraparn. lay worshippers and members 
of Marfl f « demon army. The laymen wear turbans of various types, Indra his characteristic 
high head-dress. Cf. nos, 149, 150 infra. Yajrapani is of the bearded Jovian type, while Mara's 
demon attendant has a flat topknot with straggling locks falling over the car$. T 3 — 5 ° 3 - 

tog. Head iff phyiMtc, from a relief* The hair is dressed dose to the head; the face is dean- 
s haven save For a moustache with drooping ends* Nose* lips and chin are damaged but the 
modelling is vigorous and the whole not displeasing* Despite the absence of the usual demoniac 
features, the face appears to he that of a barbarian, at least in the sense of being that of a mleceha* 
Height 5-25 in. Dh, 1 12-Ci 56* 

110, A false gable-window with legends depicted in three panels. Cf. A,G-B>G t figs. 75* 
^83. 193, 458. 

(a) The top panel is framed in an ogee arch voluted at the springing. Running round the 
outer edge of the frame is a saw-tooth moulding, and round the inner edge a beading. The 
incident represented in this panel is the descent of the Buddha at Sankaiya from the 1 raya- 
strirhsa heaven. In the centre the Buddha stands, facing, right hand upraised in ahhaya- 
mudrlL On his right are Indra and an attendant with hands clasped in adoration, and behind 
them, in the upper background, YajrapanL On the Buddha's left arc Brahma and an attendant, 
both with flowing locks in similar attitudes of adoration, and behind them one of Brahma s 
entourage. Of the triple ladder of the descent there Ls no indication. It may Iks noted that the 
texts and both Fa Hien and Hsiian Tsang state that Indra was on the left side of the Buddha, 
but His characteristic head-dress (cf T nos. 147—50 infra) leaves no doubt as to his 'identification 
here on the Huddha's right. Between this panel and the central one b a frieze with saw-tooth 
mouldings on the lower and upper edges* and between them Four small panels separated by 
IndD-Corifithian pilasters; in each panel is a five-petalled flower. 

(i) The centre panel is rectangular with a half-ogee wing at either end. In the rectangular 
space is portrayed the * Presentation of the four bowls , with the haloed Buddha seated 
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mabhaya-mujrd On a grass-strewn throne. Two of the Lokapilas stand on either side, each 
holding an alms-bowl. Under each of the half arches a worshipper kneels on one knee 
lacing inwards with hands elapsed in adoration. Between this scene and the lowest panel is an 
acanthus [new above a flat bead-ond-red moulding, 

. ! f) 1 I ^ t, ' C il hot ! Qm P® e ! is shown lhe ‘Entreaty to Preach’, Adhyrsbana. In the centre, the 
haloed Buddha, fare now lost, is seated in abhaya-mudrd under a tree on a grass-strewn throne, 
the trout of which is ornamented by a diamond pattern with a boss in the centre of each diamond. 
On the right of the Buddha is a lialoed deiLy, presumably fndra, though the head-dress is not 
so characteristic as n usually is; the corresponding position on the other side of the Buddha 
show* two headfcB figures intended far Brahma and an attendant. Indr a. Brahma and the 
attendant have the hands clasped m entreaty, A defaced Vajrapani is between the Buddha and 
Indra and in each upper comer of the panel is a haloed deity. On the top and sides of the panel 
a fiat foliate moulding. Of phyllite, Height 18 in. Cf. p, 362, no. 8 supra j A.S.R. fiotc}, 

PI. xxiv, c. Mm.'15-111 ;cdl 8. (PL 2 , 9t no. 110.) 1 9 5/j 

til. Fragment from right side of a relief depicting the ’Offering of the four howls' Cf 
no. MO ft supra In (he foreground, two of the Lokapaks, without haloes, face left towards 
die now lost Buddha, holding large alms-bowls in their hands. There are traces of at least two 
figures, one, with hands clasped on the breast, in the background. The feet of the Lokapifas 
and the laces of all the figures are now lost. Of phyllite, Height 17-75 in. Dh, ’tz C hi 
1 **■ Fragment of damaged frieze showing the cult of the Buddha’s alms-bowL In the centre, 
the dms-bow] of the Buddha set on a cushion in the seat of a draped throne. The throne ifl 
proi ided with high sides, over which is stretched a canopy, as ill A.G-Ii.G. fig. 211. Its front 
is also draped, and its legs rest on lions rouchanl rtgardanl. On cither side are three worshippers 
the one nearest the throne on bended knee, with hands touching the ends of the canopy. Such 
scenes are frequently found on the pedestals of images. Cf. AG-B.G. fW 211 and aio a 

U phyllite, length 18 5 m. Dh, 30-780; mon. court A; sq. 17-1S'; 4 ft. 8 in. below surface! 
p, Z*jts supra, 

'!^E ef d *? cter de P toin « ^ ’Visit of Indra*. Cf. no. 124 infra and 

hc P™^“ divided horizontally into two compartments by a balustrade 
m the form of a railing In the lower the Buddha is seen, seated in meditation in a cave, his 
hands ludden in tus robe. Outside the cave, on his left, stands Indra with halo and his usual 
high head-dress (cf. nos. 147-50 infra). His clasped hands touch the cave-wall \ uniq ue 
feature is the presence an the other side of the cave, of Brahma, haloed and in a similar 
altitude of adoration Instead of the teem mg life of the jungle the only animals are two wild 
Loans in front of and below the mouth of the cave. Above the balustrade are Four figures: the 
two on the sides are diving headlong, like wingless angels, towards the middle of the balustrade 
where from their cupped hands they min down large, four-pctalled blossoms which fail in 
from of the balustrade and nn the top of the cave. In the background and between these 
mo spin ted and unique figures are two lialoed dnm about to drop simitar flowers over the 
balustrade. Apropos of these wingless angels, ML Foueher notes that they have their nearest 
counterpart m the Portail Royal «f Chartres CaLhedral (a.o. i 1+5-50). Of phvlljte Height 
*'?* m - U P-* 6 '»**• ASR > ('**?)> PL m. ,. Or. ’27-109; court D, room 2 ; Jft 

below surface. (PL 219, no. 1 13.) ’ ’ y n ‘ 

114. Relief showing the haloed Buddha in meditation, his hands hidden in his robe seated 

a ct^lrTl 2 L“ *"**" 7 * * aa *- P/ 1 d,her ** a «*»<** *g«* offer, to the Buddha 
a circular object, apparently a bowl of food. The personage on the Buddha's left is almost 

obliterated save for the offering and edge of robe and the legs; but the one on the right is well 
preened. He wears a Jhati one end of which is drawn up across his hare cheat to his left 
shoulder, wound tightly round the neck and then drawn cowl-like over his head, hiding til but 
his ears and a tuft of hair above his forehead. Cf. no. 115 infra and A.G-BM. figs. 250 and 333 
lhe, concealment of the head generally indicates inferior caste. Despite the alienee of tlie 
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traditional ox-carts (gf. Peshawar Museum no. 799), it is probable that this scene h intended 
to depict the food offering of the two merchants, Trapussa and Bhallika. Cf. no. 116 sti/ra. Of 
phyllite. DharmarajiM StUpa, The sculpture is still in situ t at the side of the steps near S 18 
w hich lead 10 the monastery' area. (PL 220, no. 114,) 

* tS- Fragment from a relief such as no. ri4 rti^ra, consisting of the head of a figure with 
head shaven save for a tuft of hair above the centre of the forehead. The head, except the face 
and tuft of hair, is covered in the folds of a shawL The figure is probably that of a man of 
inferior castq + Cf. no. 114 sup?a> Of phyllite. Height 2 4 in. Dh* '21-8 64; T> 3; a ft. below 
surface. CL p. 251 supra. (PI. zz 6 t no, tjj,) 

it6* Relief showing the haloed Buddha seated in meditation under a tree, now defaced, 
on a grass-strewn throne with saw-tooth moulding on upper edge. Standing on either side of 
the Buddha are two men of middle caste. In each case the one nearer the Bud dim bears m 
offering in his cupped hands: those behind are clasping their hands in adoration. In the upper 
right corner are traces of another adoring figure. All the faces are lost save those of the two 
figures on the left of the Buddha. The nearer is bearded, his companion dean-shaven, The 
scene probably represents the H Offering of Food" by the two merchants p Trapussa and Bhallika, 
despite the absence of the traditional os-carts. Cf. 00. 114 mpm. If this identification be 
correct, then the defaced tree is the rajayatami tree, under which the Buddha was then medi¬ 
tating* Of phyllite. Length 1675 in, Dh. + I2 -i,oj 6; L); 8 ft. below surface. Cf + p* 251 supra, 

117. Relief depicting the haloed Buddha seated in ahhaya-muthd on 2 grass-strew n throne 
with saw-tooth moulding on the upper edge. To his left stands a small defaced figure in an 
attitude of adoration, and behind it T the upper part of a haloed figure with a high head-dress 
and hands clasped on the breast. On the Buddha's right is a venerable bearded Brahman 
with clasped hands and face turned to the Buddha: and, in the background, an aged Vnjrapani, 
with his vajra in his left hand. Despite some unusual features, the scene may possibly repre¬ 
sent the Adhyishami, the 'Entreaty of the Buddha' by the gods Brahma and Indra to preach his 
doctrine; for the haloed figure appears to be Indra and the aged Bralunan, though lacking 
a halo* might well represent Brahma. Cf, A.G-B.G. figs. 212-13, ai 5x 347i a and 440. 
Of phyllite. Height S-6 in. Kn. *31-130; octagonal chamber, Ai; 2ft. below surface. 
Cf. pp. 328-9 supra, (Pi. zzo w no. 117.) 

t i®. Part of a unique representation of the First Sermon showing the haloed Buddha seated 
on a grasS-stre^wn throne, Ills left hand grasping the hem of his rdie (111 quite unusual fashion), 
his right hand touching the Wheel of the Law. The wheel is thirteen-spoked with small 
bosses on the inside of the rim between the spokes, and small umbrellas (?) corresponding to 
them on the outside (p* 34+ n, 1 supra). The wheel rests on the three points of a triratna, 
supported by a dwarf Indo-Corinthian pillar. Flanking the throne are two deer coucfmni 
regardant. An unusual feature ls the presence, on the left of the Buddha, of Indra, haloed 
but now defaced, while Brahma, likewise haloed and in the guise of a Brlhman novice, 
occupies the corresponding position on the Buddha's right. On Brahma’s right is a bearded 
Yajrapani, with fly-whisk (ratiri) in right hand and v&jra in left. In the left foreground two 
monks arc seated on low, circular, grass-strewn scats* The right of the panel is lost, and of the 
other three monks only traces of one and his seat remain* A spirited, haloed, firing d&m with 
flower (?) offering in left hand fills the upper, left comer. Along the lower edge is a stylised, 
foliate moulding. Of phyllite* Height 19 in. Cf. p, 251 supra\ A.S.R. (1912), PL vm, r and 
Marshall* Guide to Taxila, PL vrn, b r Dh. 1 13-69: D 3; 5 ft, 6in. belowsurface. (PL 220, no. 118.) 

119* Fragment of relief depicting the ' First Sermon L Cf. no, 118 mpm* All nf the panel 
to Lhe left of the Buddha is lost save the standing figure of a youthful VajrapanL The Buddha is 
seated under a tree on a thmne, no longer grass-strewn f but with the saw-tooth moulding on 
the upper edge. His left hand grasps his robe, his extended right hand (now lost) touching one 
of three interlaced, five-spoked wheels, each of which is supported on a point of a trimtna. 
Cf. A.G-B.G. fig* 219. On the Buddha^ right are three monies of various ages* one standing, 
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with clasped hands, the other two seated in meditation on low grass-strewn state. Traces of a 
now lost figure on the upper left, between the aged monk and the tree. Of phyllite. Height 
8*2 in. Kn. '32-302; front of B15; 1 ft, 9 in. below surface. Cf. p. 340 supra, (PI. 220, no. 119.) 

fzo. Fragment showing a high gateway and part of the contiguous crenellated and loop holed 
city walk Emerging from under the fiat lintel of the gateway, a figure appears with hands now 
lost but seemingly earn ing round object (? alms-howl). Despite the absence of the Buddha, 
due to the mutilation of the right side of the fragment; and the presence of a second person with 
an alms-bowl—-unless this latter be a second representation of tlie emerging figure—there can 
be little doubt that the latter is Honda, cnveigled by the Buddha into carrying hin alms-howl 
from the city of Kapibvastu to the Nyagrndhlnima. Cf. A.G-B.G. fig. 234. Of micii schist 
Height 19 in. Dh. T 13—170s 1 ft. 6 in, below surface. Cf. p. 251 supra. 

121. Relief depicting the Buddha attended hy Yajrapani and surrounded by women. 1 'he 
Buddha, haloed and moustached, is seated on a cushioned throne with turned legs. Over the 
cushion is a coverlet, with three lines of headed ornament, which falls in front of the throne to 
the level of a small footstool, The Buddha's right hand is raised in abkaya-mudra, his left rests 
tit his fop* the first two finger* pointing downwards. On the Buddha's left are four standing 
females, tw o younger ones in the upper background, two elder ones in die foreground. By the 
Buddha's right shoulder 9lands a fully clothed and bearded Vajrapani, the end of his heavy 
vajra in his right hand. Below him is a middle-aged woman with two little girls* the taller 
standing by the edge of the throne, the smaller in front of it, her head level wills the cushion. 
The skilful characterisation of the varying ages of the women is exceptional, and their coiffures 
exhibit great variety. The two younger women wear chaplets, hut in the case of the older 
women these arc replaced hy light coverings, falling like veils behind the shoulders. All the 
women wear ear-rings, collars, necklaces* bracelets .and, where the feet are shown, anklets, 
except the very aged female on the right who wears only bracelets. The attitude* of Lhe women 
are varied; three carry offerings in baskets* another has a bunch of bEo$$Omft in her right hand 
and one young female and the two children clasp their hands in adoration. There are no details 
to assist ha the identification of this scene and we can only recognise some of the many bene¬ 
factresses of the Buddha ur so many da nars h Of phyllitc, Height 19 in. Cf. p. 251 supra; 
A S.R. (1912), PI. viii, d and Marshall, Guide to Taxila p PL vui, d. Dh. * 12 2,286; Dj; 
5 ft. 6 in. below surface. (PI. 221, no. 121.} 

122. Fragment from left side of a relief showing part of a haloed dcua or IJodhisattva w ith 
hands clasped in adoration and facing right. When complete the figure was, like the deva on the 
upper left comer of no P 129 infra, seated with legs crossed at the ankles but all below the ankles 
is now lost. Cf. also no. 123 infra. The hair, dressed high on the head, b bound by a jewelled 
band above the brow and falls behind in a buneh of curls. An armlet and flat collar adorn the 
figure and the edge of the halo is embellished by a beading and incised line. Of phyllitc* Height 
3^>2 in. Cf, p. 249 it ipra; A.S.R. (1914)* PI. X, 8 + Dh. 1 14-721; B 18; 2 ft. below surface. 

123. Fragment from right of a relief such as no. 129 infm 7 showing a haloed deta or Bodhi- 
sattvo seated in easy attitude on a throne, with legs crossed at the ankles. The faee p damaged, 
w'aa turned half-left. The hair is dressed high an the head, and ear-rings and bracelets adorn the 
figure, J he left hand grasps the edge of the rohe in the lap F the right holds the very thick stalk 
of a large conventionalised Bower, probably intended for a lotus. TJtis figure, like no. 122 supra 
and no, C29 infra, is probably from some large and elaborate composition of the 'Miracle of 
bnmisnL Of phyllite. Height 5 in- Cf. p. 249 supra; A.S.R. (1914), PL xvul Dh. '14-752; 
B“i9: 2 ft 6 in, below surface. 

124. An elaborate but mutilated representation of the 'Visit of IndraL CL mi + 113 supra 
and A.G-B.G, fig. 24ft In a cave in a rocky' mountain the haloed Buddha, face missing, is 
seated in meditation. From surrounding caves the heads of wild animals peep out, and there 
are traces of two headless beasts along with other tmdefinable creatures. Trees and foliage 
spring from the mountain sides, and here and there on rocky ledges are human figures. 
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mostly standing, with faces towards the Buddha; the greater number are defaced, though 
four haloed, adoring devas are stil! fairly wdJ preserved, m pairs on either side, near the top 
of die cave, Q11 die right is Pafieika, seated in European fashion, wearing a coat of mail, 
the lower end of his long spear still preserved between liia legs, as in A.G-B.tl. tig. 43 ’> ^ in 
the inscribed representation in the Peshawar Museum, [itlow I'incika are traces of five 
standing figures; those corresponding to them on the left of the cave are now only faintly 
discernible, but, judging from replicas of this scene, the one nearest the cave may have been 
lndra’s musician, Pancaiifcha. Behind him are die six hoods of a Nags Snake-king, and a 
little higher up is a small figure, seated in meditation. The lung panel below, on which Indra 
and his entourage are shown, is so defaced dial among the twelve figures crowding the scene, 
it is now impossible to identify any; on the right, however, are clear indication^ of Indras 
elephant, Airavata, and the royal umbrella. India, himself, is lost in the medley of gods forming 
Ills cortege. Neither is it possible to name the figure on die left, seemingly rising d mi corps 
from die bottom edge of the panel. Of phyllite. Height 32^5 in, Cf. p. 384 su P rti i jft** Mem. 
Pi. xviu, a, Jn. ’16-130; C15: 6 ft. 6 in, below surface. (PI, 221, no. 124.) 

125. Fragment from left of a relief of the 1 Offering by the Monkey ’. A monkey, erect on its 
hind legs, advances to right holding in its two paw's the alms-bowl of madiiu to present to the 
now lost Buddha, who was seated under a pipal tree, of which part of the foliage is preserved. 
Behind the monkey is a seated meditating monk, and between him and the animal is a headless 
standing figure/ while near the pipal foliage are the bead and torso of a man of guod caste, with 
elaborate turban, feeing right. On the upper left edge is the foliage of a tree, doubtless the one 
from which the monkey lias collected the tnndhu. Of phyllite. Height 9' 2 5 hi. A.S.R. 
(1914), PI. mil, a, Dh, ’14-890; between Pio and P7, on top of wall. (PI, 221, no. 125*) 

126. Headless image of the Buddha, seated in d/uirtnacakm-mudri'i on a full-blown lotus. 
The robe conceats the entire body except the right arm and shoulder and the soles of the feel, 
which are turned upwards, parallel to the front of the body. On the breast is placed the right 
hand, palm inwards, the first two fingers extended, die others slightly bent; the left hand is 
beneath the right, thumb and forefinger pressed together, touching the lower edge of the little 
finger of the right hand. Cf. no, «S infra. Of phyllite. Height 9*18 in. Dh. T6-237; mon. 
court 2 ft. 6 in. below surface. Cf. p. 278 supra, (PL 221, no. 126,) 

127. Fragment of image of the Buddha, seated on a full-blown lotus, in meditation. The 
head and greater part of the chest are missing, only the arms and crossed legs being fully 
preserved. The hands are not, as usual, lying in the lap with their palms upwards, but are 
.'•laapwl in front with the palms towards the body, Of phyllite. Height 6-25 in. Dh. T5-982; 
court A; 8 ft. below surface. Cf. p, 278 supra. 

! 28. Headless image of the Buddha shown seated in dhannaatkra-mitdrd, with the bare soles 
of the feet upturned, as in no. 126 supra. The robe exposes the right arm and shoulder. The 
scat, which is damaged, was in all probability a lotus throne, as in nos. 126 and 127 supra, but 
with a modified base. Below the Buddha’s right knee and attached to the throne stands a 
defaced, haloed figure, seemingly a Bodhisattva. Despite the damage tn the hands, it is plain 
that their position was not precisely that shown so clearly on no, tab supra. Of phyllite. 
Height 17 in. Dh. ’13-231; N4; 3 ft. 9 in. below surface, CF, pp. 262-3 

129, Fragment from the right of a relief of the ‘Miracle of Siavasti’, showing haloed 
Bodhisauvas in various attitudes, seated or standing on lotus flowers upheld by their stems. 
One is seated in easy attitude, legs crossed at the ankles (cf. no. 123 supra), hands clasped in 
adoration; two hold long garlands in front of the body; another holds a Husk in the left hand, 
suggestive of Mai trey a, whilst another, seated on his haunches, knees up, one foot on the 
seed-vessel on which lie sits, the other on the stamens nf the lotus, draws a garland or jewels 
from a bowl held in the left hand. Reliefs of this nature are the source of such sculpture as 

1 The headless figure and the madhu tree appear an some fragments belonging to this relief which we 
missing from the photograph in PI, 221, no. 125. 
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nos, 123 supra and e 30 infra. Of phyllitc. Height 13 in. Dh, 1 13-1,126; eastern stairs of Main 
Stupa. (PI. 22 1, tio + *29,) 

*30. Figure of a hulocd rfetw or Rodhisattva sea ted on a lotus* throne. Face is turned half- 
right. The robe entirely conceals the body. The hair h dressed high, falb in waves an the right 
side of the head, Fur-rings and necklace (?) are the only jewels. The right hand is placed on the 
breast, palm inward; the left lies in the lap. Apparently from a relief such as no, 129 supra. 
Of phyllite, Height 5’iam CL A.SJL (1915), p. 6, A 5, Dh, 1 15—1470; main stupa, east 
entrance; 2 ft. below surface. 

13 t, A well-modelled head uf a woman. The face h full* the eyes closed. The h a ir is dressed 
Hat 10 the head and is crowned by a chaplet, composed of three row's of bead*, with a four- 
petal Jed flower in die centre. The dosed eyes suggest that die head is from a representation of 
the Sleep of the Women \ Cf, nos. 98—100 supra* Of phyllite. Height 3^8 in, Cf, p. 249 mpm; 
A*Sdt* (1912) h Ph vti p a r 2. DJbr 1 13-144; chapel Dj; 1 ft. below surface. 

134, Relief depicting the last episode in the * Miracle of Sravasti 1 . Under a mango tree the 
haloed Buddha ts seated on a grass-strewn throne, the front embellished by a diamond trellis, 
w ith a four-leaved dower in each diamond, the points of the leaves in the angles The left hand 
of the Buddha, nuw T lost, lay in hLi lap; his right is resting, palm upward, by his knee, On the 
lelt of the Buddha is king Prascnajit on a low, draped seat, his hands, now defaced, clasped in 
adoration. Behind him are traces of a standing figure. On the Buddha’s right are Lwo naked 
tirthauku/as t the nearer, now headless, seated like die king in Eurtipcan fashion on a circular 
rattan stool, both hands resting on his left knee. His disciple, bald-headed and exceedingly 
ill-featured, stands behind him with right arm bent until the hand rests on the shoulder. The 
seated, headless tlrthankam is apparently Purina Kasyapa, In the background, on the Buddha's 
right, is Vajrapani. with rajra in Lus left hand and his right arm wrapped in his robe, the hand 
alone protruding from the neck of the garment. The corresponding position on the Buddha's 
leit is occupied by a standing, adoring figure, without halo—possibly one of king l J raaenajit*s 
followers. The scene aecme to illustrate very closely a phrase in die Jfitaka : ' The Master, 
ha* mg performed tlvt yaftfaka^pdtihdriya and having realised the readiness of many people to 
believe, descended and sat on hfa Buddha throne and taught the law . 1 The only difficulty is that 
the hands are not in the teaching attitude according tu the Gandhara School, But the general 
conception of the scene fa more in keeping with the earlier Indian School and with the Pali 
tradition which designates this event as ’the miracle at the foot of the mango tree \ Of phyllite. 

Height i t in, Dh. '12-278; between L and D3; 4 ft. below surface. Cf, pp. 251, 6oE supra, 
(PL 222., no. 132,) rr j v r 

! 33 r Fragment from right side of a relief showing two standing Brahman ascetics, the one 
on the left, a bratmmfm, wearing a short dhoti of woven material. His long hair falls from 
a topknot on either side of his head. His companion, an old, bald and bearded man, holds 
a water-pot (kamandalu) in the crook of his beru left arm. His only garment is a short skirt, 
apparently made of twisted and knotted fibres, probably from the inner bark of a tree. This 
mateml resembles that forming the lower part of the parnaiald of no. 134 infra . Cf. A.G-B G. 
g r i 9. p y Hite. Height 6*5 in, Kn. (3-161; At; west of stupa in octagonal chamber; 
5 ft. 3 in. bdow surface. Cf. pp. 3 zS-g supra, (PI. 322, no. 133.) 

13+ Fragment from left of a rdkf showing an aged, bearded anchorite, seated in his leaf 
ut \P a, ^ 5 < i * {l ) on a rolled mat (brishi), his hands clasped round his crossed legs below the 
knees. Hi* ribs arc dearly seen under the bore right arm. Before him is a fire-altar resembling 
t mst. £3f’C in r ie solid rock at Fereepolis, and <juite unlike the egg-cup shaped itdi shown 
m a,c scejiea on cast gate at SaiichT. The leaf hut is not made uniformly of one 

material. 1 he lower part resembles somewhat the garment of the old Brahman in no. r 33 supra 
c ’ I' 189). Mow the anchorite and the fire-altar is a narrow frieze, and 

on it an undulating garland-Like stem with a half-eglantine in each loop. Under the frieze 
is a head of a youthful figure from a now lost scene. For the motif, cf, ‘Seals and Scalings', 
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ch. 34, no* 24. Of phyllite Height S9 in. Cf. p, 330 supra; A.S.R. (1930-4), PI* xciv, J* 
Kn, '31—572; front of A15; 2 ft. below surface, (PI* 232, no. 134.) 

135. Mutilated relief showing a line of five anchorites—the one on the right being headless. 
All have long, twisted locks falling on cither side of the head* Two are young and dean-shaven, 
one is bearded, another has a moustache. The une on the left holds a flask in his left hand. Two 
of the older men liave spotted deer-skins over the left shoulder. All have die right hand upraised 
in front of the body, the centre one placing it on the right shoulder, like the tirthaAkam ill 
no. 130 supra. They watch with seeming wonder 1 the progress of another voting anchorite* 
borne along; suspended head downwards, on a Sung pole carried on the shoulders of two com¬ 
panions. The pole-carrier on the right wears a short skirt; the one on the left is defaced. The 
suspended figure grasps the pole with his two hands, with his knees around the pole and the feet 
extended upwards. There are traces of another figure behind die pole-carrier on the right. Tenon 
on upper edge. A unique relief Of micaceous sdiisL Height 13-25 in* CF. pp, tB^bijj-^supra; 
A.S R. (1927), PL xuc, 2. Skv '27-82; Block E"; sq. 75 93'; stratum L (PL 22^ no, 135.) 

136. Fragment of relief show ing a rocky landscape. 6u the left, on a rocky ledge, stands a 
slim youthful figure dad in a dhoif t the body bent backwards From the hips, the hands holding 
up, with obvious effort* a large and seemingly heavy, circular, defaced and indefinable object 
which another figure * on a higher ledge to the right, seems either to push fonvard or to sustain 
in position with his outstretched dims. The tense attitude and che contracted muscles of the 
lower figure are admirably rendered. In the foreground p to the right and left, are traces of two 
figures* the former apparently haloed. On the upper edge are traces of a frieze consisting of 
a flat retd-and-bead moulding above a scroll of vine-leaf ornament. Of phyllite, Height 22*5 in. 
Dli. T4-C451, (PL 222, no. 136.) 

137. Fragment from extreme left of a relief showing a notv headless figure in the abandon¬ 

ment of grief (?). He kneels on his left knee, his right leg flexed* with his foot touching the left 
knee, toes on the ground and body supported by the edge of the panel. The attitude is suggestive 
of Vajtapani in Parinirvlip scenes such a & A.G-B.G. figs, 279-804 but the loss of both hands 
mbs this attribution of certain ty, while doubt is also engendered by what is evidently the remains 
of a necklace. Of phyllite. Height 8*25 in. Dh. *12-335; 3 ^ E below surface, Cf. 

p. 245 supra. 

138. Fragment of a relief showing the cremation of the Buddha and also half of the oil 
receptacle, tmla-drum^ which formed the coffin. This standi on a stone pedestal with a saw¬ 
tooth moulding on the upper and lower edges. Tongues of flame lick the base of the tailn-drimi 
and fiercer tkmes arise from the surface. Two of the riveted plates joining the two pieces of the 
coffin arc clearly marked. CS+AXS-B.G* figs, 285-7, Of phyllite. Height 8 37 in. Dh. 1 14-939; 
chapel D12; on top of walL Cf* p. 249 sttpra. (PL 222, no. 138.) 

139. Head and chest of a wild, coarse-featured figure* with short hair and large staring 
eyes* bearing a load on his shoulders. The attitude is reminiscent of Greek figures carrying an 
animal by the legs, Cf. A,G-B*G. fig. 324, Of phyllite. Height 5-87 in* Dh. T 2-778; between 
L and D 3; 5 ft. 6 in. below surface. Cf. p. 251 supra . 

140. Fragment from the left side of a relief. The stone is much damaged but traces of the 
haloed head and surmounting royal parasol of the Rodhisattva still remain, as well as one of his 
long, impearled ear-rings. Behind his right shoulder is a youthful curly-haired Vajrapini* 
grasping the middle of hiw r ajra in his right hand, Vajrapini is Fully clothed and has a brge 
circular brooch at the neck of his robe in front. Of phyllite. Height 13-5 in. CL p. 249 supra ; 
A.S\R . (1914b PL i£, r, Din "14-804; B17; 5 ft. 6 in. below surface. 

141. Relief depicting the haloed Buddha seated, under a pipnl(?J tree* m a draped and 
cushioned throne* his right hand in abhaya-mmfra t his left grasping the edge of his robe in his 
lap. On his left are two personages of high rank* the nearer with flexed right hand upraised in 

[ It is to be noted, however* that round* staring eyes are a characteristic feature of the early period uf 
GaruibJm sculpture to which this relief belongs. Vide no. 13 supra. 
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salutation, die other with hands clasped in adoration. In the upper background, to right, is 
another figure with hie back turned to the spectator and right arm raised. On the Buddha's 
right stands a bearded Brahman with right hand extended as in salutation, a water-pot 
(kinnandaiu) in his left hand, His right shoulder is bare and his rube consists of a black -1 nick 
skin with the horns still attached and pointing upward. The general composition is suggestive 
of the Adltyes/iana* but neither the Brahman (? representing Brahma) nor the personage of 
high rank (F representing IndraJ are making the Lraditiunal gestures of entreat}', and moreover 
the usual place of Brahma in diis episode is on the Buddha's left. Of p by Hite. Height 
9-5 in, Dh. 12-583; lx; 3 ft. 8 in. below surface. Cf. p, 255 ttfpra* (PL 224, nn. 141*) 

142. Image of the Bodhisattva Maitreya standing on a pedestal f the front of which is 
supported at the comers by Corinthian pilasters and embellished by four fivc-petaUcdcgtan tines. 
The figure wears two garments, one tied at the waist and falling in graceful folds to the ankles. 
The cord of this tube is dearly indicated beneath the upper garment. The latter, of lighter 
texture, is draped from the left shoulder so that it covers all the right side except the arm* 
shoulder and upper chest. The two ends arc brought to the left shoulder, the front one con¬ 
cealing die left tipper arm and hanging behind in stiff folds; the other end is brought from the 
back over die left shoulder, under the armpit and pulled across the back to the right aide and 
then brought to the front over the right and left forearms to Liang below the waist hi a pleasing 
loop. The hair fa tied above in a loop, as in the Apollo Belvedere; below, it is bound by strings 
of beads with a cylindrical clasp in front. Save for a moustache, die face fa clean-sliuveru The 
large, heavy ear-rings have a lion's head ornament at die pierced lobe. 

The other jewels comprise a flat jewelled collar, a flexible shoulder chain, bejewelled at 
intervals, a similar necklace hanging to the right of the chest and a breast-chain passing over 
the left shoulder and under the right arm h to which two cylindrical amulet-holders arc attached. 
In front of the body and over these, outside the upper garment, a necklace of thick, flexible 
chain work terminates in an ornament on which two winged females* facing, hold between 
them, by cords, a cylindrical gem. On each arm is a trefoil armlet with straight base, the one 
on the left arm indicated under the tightly drawn drapery* 

The left hand is lost with the water-pot (kumandulu) it once held. From the mortice in the 
right forearm it b dear that the missing portion was originally a separate piece, a device 
economical of Labour and material. The figure wears sandals with jewelled lacings. 'Hie firnJ fa 
represented as a small circular projection. Of the halo only traces remain* Of phyllite. Height 
40 in. Mm, ’15-121; from cell no. 8. Cf. p. 362, no. 9 supra\ A.SJt. (ifij)* PL xxiv, a 
and Marshall, Guidr to Tmita v PL xuv r . (PL ZZ 3, no. 142,) 

143* Image of the Bocihisattva Miiitreya* haloed and standing on a defaced pedestal. The 
figure is moustached, the curled hair, dressed high above* falling wig-hke on either side, as in 
Brahma figures (cf. A.G-B.G* fig. 212). The two garments resemble those in no. 142 supra* 
but the upper fa brought twice TO the right side* not held by the two arms, and both ends finish 
on the left side, one in a heavy tassel by the left hand. No Umd fa indicated. The right hand was 
in abhuyn-mudTii, the left holds a flask (kamandatu) close to his side. The ornaments comprise 
a collar of unusual design, a necklace of flexible chain work with ornate terminals, armlets, 
bracelets and heavy beaded ear-rings. Of phyllitc* Height 341m Mm. ’ 15-118; cell no. 8. 
Cf. p. 362, no. 10 supra\ AS./?. (1915)* PL xxiv, d. (PI. 224, no. 143.) 

144. Image of the Bodhisaitva Maitreyn in two pieces* standing on the flat seed-vessel of 
a full-blown lotus. Mead lost. Wears a dhoti gathered in a thick roll round die hips; a narrow 
shaw l, wound round the left shoulder t fa brought to and round die right hip to fall in a graceful 
loop in front of the thighs. Feet are bare. Wears a jewelled collar* thick necklace and armlet, 
indicated under drapery of left upper arm. The right arm and left hand are missing, but the 
kamandolu, held in the latter* fa still preserved, Cf, AC-/LG. figs* 418-20. Of phyAUc, 
Height 1410 in. Km *31-388/577; front uf A15; 3 ft. 5 in, below surface, CL p. 330 supra. 
(PL 224, no. 144.) 
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] 45 k Head of elderly monk Fmm a relief, Clean-shaven head and face. Strong, heavy 
features with small, tight-lipped mouth* heavy eyebrows, furrowed brew. Of phyllite. Height 
3-2 in. DIi. '14 331; west of main stupa, in debris, 

146, fragment from left of relief showing head and torso of a moustached figure* face 
turned half-right. On the head is what at first sight looks like the braided locks (jatd) uf 
a Brahman ascetic, but is in reality a turban of tightly twisted doth, (Cf PL 149, c, d t r P h.) The 
t\guic wtiAm a necklace and ear-pendant with cylindrical end* 'The defaced right hand is raised 
to the breast in salutation; the left is lust. On the left shoulder are traces of drapery. The feet 
ol this figure arc on a separate piece of atone* 7 in. high. (Dh. K ■ 3-1,373.) Of pale greenish 
grey mica schist* Height 137 m. L>h. '13—2*010; Bj; south wall; 2 Ft, 6 in, below surface. 
Cf. p. 249 supra. 

1 47 ■ Head of ludra from a relief. Moustached. Round the head, above the forehead, is a 
chaplet, consisting oi four strings ol beads broken at intervals by five-pt tailed roses. Above 
this rises a head-dress^ in the form of an inverted, truncated cone* embellished by incised 
diamond pattern. The only visible hair falls below the chaplet to the, now missing, cars. Nose 
damaged. Of phyllite. Height 4 in. Dh. ’12-1,567; between Land D5; 4 ft. 3 in. below surface. 
Cf, p. 251 supra* (PL Z25, no, 147,) 

148. Fragment from left uf a relief* Beneath a Sty Used canopy of Leaves* arranged in circles 
round a central boss, h the head of a youthful India, facing right. His head-dress resembles 
a close-fitting cap, crowned by an inverted, truncated cone, embellished as in preceding 
example. Round the base of the cap is a circlet of gadrooned beads. The only visible hair falls 
bdow the cap to the right ear. Of phyllite, Height Sin. Dh. '13-70; between Land D5; 
5 ft* 6 in. below surface. Cf. p. 251 supra. (PL 224* no. 14S.) 

r 49* Fmgmcnt from right of a relief showing Indra^s head, moustached, face turned slightly 
to the righr. His head-dress consists of a low-crowned hat ornamented with a much-defaced 
floral design and, below it* a chaplet of (?) beads. Beneath the latter appears a narrow line of 
hair. A heavy ear-pendant and jewelled collar are still intact. Of phyllite. Height 575 in, 
Dh. ’12-155; between L and D 5; 2 ft. 3 in. bdow surface. Cf. p. 251 supra. 

150. Fragment of relief showing Indra’s head, moustached. Nose, chin and left eye are 
damaged. Head-dress resembles tliat of no, 149 supra, and consists of a tow-crowned hat rising 
above a chaplet* The hat is decorated with small, framed panels containing alternately a fivc- 
petallcd eglantine and a pair of human figures. Of phyllite. Height 4 25 in* Dh. P i2-C 174. 

T51. Fragment of relief showing Siva clad m dhoti y standing with Ids back to his bull, which 
has its low ered head to Siva's right. All of Siva, above the waist, is missing, as b also the buJPs 
back. Of rough workmanship. CL A,G-B*G. n + PL v, 16, 18* and A.S*R. (1915), p. E, no, 32, 
Of phyllite. Height 6-25 in. Dh. *15-1,507; U 1 east; S in. below surface. 

152, Relief showing the Bodhisanva Sid d hart ha haloed and standing, right hand in ahhaya- 
madras left on the hip r Over his head is a parasol* the edge adorned with a beaded border and 
looped fringe with pendent hells. The figure is clad in a skirt tied at the waist; a light scarf 
hangs from the left shoulder* across the chest and round the right thigh# leaving the cheat bare. 
The feet arc lost. On his head is an elaborate turban with high, circular, frontal ornaments, 
(Cf. t* frontispiece.) Against the halo one seen the short ends of the ribbon which 

ties the turban. Long car-pendants, jewelled collar, flexible necklace and bracelets are his 
ornaments. By the BodhisnttvaV left side stands a small* female figure in easy attitude, left 
hand on hip, left Foot brought behind the right, toes to the ground, heel upwards. The lost 
face is turned upwards to the Bodhisattva* right hand upraised, as if in salutation* She weare 
a collar* necklace, bracelets and anklets. By the Bodhisattva’s right shoulder die left ami and 
vajra of Vajrapani are seen; by the left shoulder traces of another figure. The presence of 
Vajrapani is abnormal, for he first appears in scenes of the Renunciation* which is not that 
represented here. It is possible that he may be part of a missing scene to the left, not connected 
with the Bodhisatm figure. The small, female figure is also unusual and i> not in the customary 
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attitude of a donor. Of phyllite. Height 42 in. Cf, pp, 239* 251 supra; A.S.R . (1912), 
PL me, r. Dh. p 12-105; fi^nitiew L; 4ft, below surface. (PL 235, no. 152.) 

153 . Fragment of relief showing a standing figure of Bodlii&aitva type. The two garments 
are draped as In no. 152 supra, and the defaced head-dress was of similar form. No indication 
of halo. Both forearms are lost. Hie damaged feet are bare. Heavy ear-rings* necklace* amulet 
chain and armlets adorn the figure. Of phyllite. Height 11-25 m - Cf- p. 271 supra; A.S.R, 
(1915), p, 7, no. 24, Dh. '15—4;.137; PS, north; 6 ft. below surface. 

154. Square slab of slate showing* inside square framing, the footprints of the Buddha 
within a circular lotus border. Execution inferior. Size 3 k 3 x 1*25 in. Jl. 1 12-237; Mound C; 
2 ft. below surface. 

*55, Head of clean-shaven male. Of speckled red sandstone. Style and material proclaim 
it a product of the Mathura School. Eyes half-closed. Thick lower lip. Appears to wear close- 
fitting cap with long ends finishing by the ears* and two bosses on the top. Ears lost. Height 
4"75 in. Cf. AJUJt, (1925), p, 7, no. ift, Dh, '15-371; mon. court A; 11 ft. below surface. 
Cf. p, 278 supra, 

156. Buddha head of phyllite* without halo. No Srnd , but this may have been lost by damage 
to the forehead. Eyes almost closed. Head and usfmtsfm covered by schematic Curls. Height 
575 in - Cf - P- ^7® supra; A.SJL (tgts)* PL v, /, Dh. "15—1,185; mQn < «WtA; 8 ft. below 
surface, (PI. 225, no. 156.) 

157> Image of the Buddha, haloed and standing on a low pedestal with chamfered corners* 
the (tout emlwdlished by three four-petalled eglantines separated by honeysuckle ornaments. 
The figure is clothed to the neck, the sanghdfl upheld by the right arm revealing the side and 
lower edge of the under- gannen t (antuTu-iasaka ), The right hand is In abhaya-mudra; the left, 
now lost, held the edge of the robe. The hair is treated naturally in waves. The Qrna is a circular 
projection. The fingers of the damaged right hand are joined below the first joint. Left knee 
is indicated under the drapery, OF quartz mica schist. Height 205 in. Jn. T8-F5&8; 
chapel E a. Cf. p, 3S4 supra, (PL 225. no. 157.) 

158. Standing image of the Buddha. Feet, ankles, righL Inuul and most of the halo lost; 
nose and left hand damaged. The figure is clothed as in no. 158 supra, the upraised right forearm 
lifting the mrigkati 1 and exposing the right side and hem of the antara-vdsahu, Hair in natural 
waves, so that the circular and somewhat flattened ushmsha, huund at its base by a narmw cord, 
looks like a natural dressing of the hair. The face is moustached. The left hand touches the 
robe 1 the right is raised in abkaya-mudrd. The left knee is indicated under the robe. Of phyllite. 
Height 37 in* Cf p. 239 supra; A.S.R. (1912), PL Vttl* a> Dh. 'i2-C6o. (PL 225, no, 158.) 

159. Head of Buddha image, moustached. Ears lost. No halo, Grna is a circular prujection* 
Hair, treated semi-naturally, covers the head and ushmsha, the latter hound at the base by a 
double string of beads with a large circular central boss, Cf. A,G-B.G. fig, 454. In the widely 
opened eyes the pupils art indicated* Of takose chloride schist. Height 5 in. Mm* s 15-211; 
near steps of monastery; 12 ft. 6 in. below surface. Cf. p, 362+ no. r 1 supra. 

1 ho. Image, in two pieces, of the Buddha, haloed and standing on a lotus pedestal. Face 
damaged, both hands and part of the halo hist. The figure, like no. 157 supra, is somewhat 
squat and similarly robed K Flight hand was in abtmya-miuini ; the left is by lii.s side. Cf. Jn, 
Mem. p. 40, no. 2. Of phyllite. Height 25 in. Jn. *16^153; right side of entrance to monastery 
opposite E 2; 10 ft. below surface. Cf. p + 384 supra, 

161, Head of pale grey micaceous schist resembling that of no. 89 supra. The much- 
damaged face is full, the eyes vyide-open and slanting. In place of hair the face is framed by 
a wig-like head-dress of lotus leaves similar to that in no. 13 supra but of better execution. 
Probably early Gandhara work of first century a.d. Height 6 5 in, Dh, T5-1*344- tnon, 
court A; 12 ft below surface. Cf, p, 278 supra. (PL 225, no. 161,} 

if>3. Head of princely figure, without halo or urna, probably of the Rodhisattva Sid d hart ha. 
Wears an elaborate turban with large fan tail ornament in front, seemingly jewelled. A large 
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cylindrical gem on Ehe forehead connects the cords of the turban. In the right ear, the only one 
fully preserved, ^ a heavy beaded car-pendant. Of phyllite, Height 6-37 in. Dh. '16-1,019; 
east side of L; 3 ft. 2 in r below surface. Cf. p. 251 supra. (PL 226, no* 162.) 

thj. Buddha head of chbritbed mica schist. Face is full and clean-shaven; the eyes 
prominent. Halo and ears are lost, Grna is a circular projection. Smalt schematic curls cover 
the head and a cord binds the base of the us&mska. Cf. no. 159 supra. Height 4-75 in, Kn. ‘31- 
305; court F, in front of cell 1; 4 ft. below surface. Cf. p. 336 supra. 

164. fragment of chloritised micascMsl showing the head of a princely figure of the Bodhi- 
sattva type. No halo or Mrna. The face is somewhat Hat, the pupils of the eyes indicated, the 
moustache long and drooping. The hcadHdress is the usual turban with jewelled bands and 
high central ornament. Height 4-37 m. Dh* *15-374; &MSIL court A; 11 ft. below surface. 
Cf. p. 27S supra, 

165. Female head, probably end of antefix or bracket. The feature? are lost but the hair is 
treated in an unusual and interesting fashion, being plaited in four bands, each of five or more 
strands, to form a long tail which falls to the nape of the neck, where it is bent upwards again 
and finishes in four tasseUlikc ends which are again turned downward?. Round the brow, 
below the hair, is a chaplet which ends behind the ear in a circular ornament. Of pa! e mica schist, 
probably of first century a d. Height 7-37 in. Dh. *13-1*211; D 8; 1 ft. 6 k below surface. 
Cf. p, 249 mpra. 

166. Small head of monk from left of a relief, die face turned half-right. The face, slightly 
damaged, is of an ageing person, cheeks sunken and two deep furrows on die brow. Of phyllite. 
Heigh: 2-62 in. Cf. ASM, (1915), p. 7, no. 12, Dh, *15-1,215; mon. court A; 10 ft. below 
surface. Cf. p. 278 supra. (PL 226, no, 166.) 

167. Head of princely figure from end of antefbe or false bracket. Cf. A.G-B.G. fig. tz and 
no. j 1 supra. Eyes staring, long drooping moustache. The head-dress is an elaborate turban of 
three narrow bands separated by rows of beads with a prominent ornament in front, round 
which is looped the lowest band* thus revealing a little of the straight hair above the middle of 
the brow, OF LiJcose phyllite, of peculiarly silky texture, Height 8-i hi. Dh. *13-396; D4; 
i ft* below surface* Cf, pp, 693-4 su P ra - (PL 226, no. t6y H ) 

16®. Buddha head of phyllite. Nose and left ear damaged. Hair is treated In natural waves, 
over the head with a somewhat conical ushmska. No halo, Height 5 in. Dh. *12 C fio, a. 

169. Head of princely figure, nose damaged, right ear lost. Of the Bodhisuttva type, but 
with no halo or urna, The elaborate turban has ornamented side projections as well as high 
frontal ornament, giving it a more crown-tike appearance than ts usual. Of phyllite. Height 3 in. 
Dh. '14-698; 1 J 4, north side; on floor-level Cf. p. 267 supra, 

T70, Two fluids of phy llite. (0) Head of wild-looking Vajmpani, Hair thick and unkempt, 
heard short and thick. Eye? wide, pupil indicated. Nose damaged. Trace of vajra by right ear. 
Height 3-12 in. Dh. *16^971; mon, court A; in spoil earth, (ft) Head of monk. High forehead; 
long face tapering 10 chin; mouth small and compressed; nose broad and drooping at the 
tip; pupils indicated. Height 273 In. Dh. *16-210; mon. court A; 4 ft_ 6 in. below surface. 
Cf- p. 27S supra . 

171, Head of princely personage with elaborate jewelled turban, having large* high, central 
ornament, Slight mu us Cache. Nose broad and slightly drooping at the tip, as in no, 170* h supra. 
Of phyllite* Height 3-5 in. Dh. *12-2,349; D3; 4 A. 3 im below surface. Cf. p. 251 supra. 

172, Head of an elderly monk from a relief. Very heavy features* face hill and round, lips 
thick and nose broad at the tip; two furrows on the brow. Of phyllite. Height 2-25 in. 
Dh. *ij-C 117. 

173, Head, from a relief, of a Brahman novice (hra/miardnn). The long hair is drawn up to 
a pointed loop above the forehead. Cf. A.G-B.G, fig, 430. In all probability Megha (Sumati) 
from a representation of the Dipahkamjataka. Of phyllite. Height 3 5 in. Cf. ASM* (1915)1 
p. 7* no. 22. Dh. ’15-1,381; Pa, smith; in debris. Cf. p. 267 supra r 
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[74. Fragment of phyllite showing the defaced head of the Buddhisattva. I 1 he features are 
almost bat but the large and elaborate turban with high, frontal ornament is fairly well pre¬ 
served. Over the head is a canopy with belb suspended from the loops of a garland-like fringe, 
presumably part of the royal umbrella. Possibly from a representation of the Renunciation. 
CL A.G-Ii.G. fig, 183, Height 14 in* CL p. ijHsupm\ A.S.R, (1915), p< 7, no, to. Biu '15- 
mriiL court A; 10 ft. below surface. 

175. Head of Bodhisattva. No halo but urna represented by small circular projection. Eyes 
closed. Nose and mouth damaged. Wears an claboratc p jewelled turban with high frontal 
fan tail ornament. Traces of slight moustache and heavy ear-pendant in left ear. Of phyllite. 
Height 6 in. Cf. p. 278 supra; A.SJt. (1915), p. 7, ncc 15. Dh. *tj-88i; mmi h court A; 
5 ft. 6 in, below surface. 

176- Head of haloed, moustached figure with loir arranged in wig-like fashion round the 
head but drawn into a small topknot tied at the base. The type is that of Brahma, but is some- 
times adopted for the Budhisattva. Cf. no. 93 supra. No Grttd, Eyes large and well open. Cf, 
ArG-B.G, fig. 212. A hollow at the back. Of phyllite. Height 5-37 in. Bj. 1 24-14; S3; 6 ft. 
Wow surface, 

377. I lead of BodbLsattva figure. No h:J» + Urna a small circular projection. Nose damaged. 
Half-opened eyes, somewhat prominent. The head is treated like that of the Buddha, with 
high, domical trshmsha ; instead of the usual heavy turban, it is covered by a network of strings 
of pearls, gems and ornaments. Of chloritised mica schist. Height 5 in. tin. *31 -4^7; south 
of A4; 4 ft. 6 in* below surface. Cf. p. 324 supra. 

iyS. f ragment of relief showing head and torwo of a figure with fly-whisk, caiiri, in right 
hand. The figure is naked save for a scarf passing round the shoulder* and under the arms. 
Details of the features arc lost. The ornaments consist of ear-rings and a flexible necklace, 
which falls on the hare cheat iu schematic and unnatural arrangement. Of chloritised mica 
schist. Probably of early Gandbara School* first century a.d. Height 437 in. Dh. T 1 5 - 673 ; 
X 17; 2 ft, below top of stupa. Cf. p, 269 supra. 

179. Statuette, of pale grey mica sehi_st T of standing figure (male) in the round, unfinished 
at the back. Head lost* Wears dhotf and a scarf passing over left shoulder, down the left side 
across the body and round right thigh, leaving most of cheat bare. Feet rest on a lotus. Left 
arm bent, hand holding lotus flower; right hand resting on hip. Wears collar and heavy bracelet, 
Small tenon under lotus base and mortice on left shoulder. Probably of early part of first 
century' a;d. Height 12*25 Dh- *30-27; mon, court A; sq, 14M7'; 1 ft. £1 in. below surface. 
Cf. p, 278 supra, (PI. 226, no. 179,) 

*So. lurso of standing male figure of high caste, clothed in a dhoti. Scarf wound round 
left shoulder and brought to right ^ide, as in no. 379 supra, leaving the chest bare* Orna¬ 
ments remaining are a collar and a heavy flexible necklace supporting a cylinder. Of phyllite. 
Height 3*2 in. Kn. "31-454; west of A 4; 4 ft. 7 in. below surface, 

181. Forsu of I ay-worshipper with hands to breast, holding an offering, which is now 
defaced, leaving a hole in die chest. Wears long garment concealing all the body save right 
shmdder P Of phyllite. Height 16m. Dh. 1 15-348; N4 T east; 4ft. below top of stupa, CF. 
pp* 262-3 supra* 

182. Standing headless male figure clad in dhoti and scarf hanging from left shoulder across 
the body and round right thigh, as in no. 179 supra. Hands hiat p feet defaced. Wears lung* 
heavy necklace. Height 13-87 in. Dk *16-1,055; between B8 and B6; a ft. 9 in, below surface. 
Cf. p. 249 supra. 

1 S3. Image of the Buddha, headless* seated in European fashion in easy attitude with right 
foot raised on footstool higher than left. Right hand, now lost, in abhaya-mudrd; his left, 
resting on the thigh* grasps between open fingers the edge of his robe. The base is decorated 
lti front with Horn! pattern* Lugfi tenon beneath. Of mica sefli&t. Height 1Q--5 in. Dh. T4- 
PS; i ft. below surface, Cf. p. 271 supra. 
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184, Headless female figure, of potstone, m quasi-relief, shown seated in European fashion 
on a lion throne. Wears a tunic confined by jewelled waist-band and leaving the left breast bare. 
Below the waist, heavy voluminous drapery switba the legs and conceals lire feet. Right hand 
lost. In the left, which tests on the LEiigfo b wlnit is probably intended for a cornucopia, the 
narrow twisted end against the shoulder; the wider, bottom end nesting in the hand resembles 
the head of a mahara and is suggestive of a rhyton, Thb may be meant for HltitL CL nos. t 
and 3 supra and also A.G-B+G, figs. 386-9* Height 4.-87 in* Dh, *34-^, 

185* Standing male figure of fine-grained grey stone, in low relief. Ln easy attitude, with 
the weight of the body on left leg, and the right crossing it in front. The elbow of the bent right 
arm rests on the head of a defaced dwarf or gana t which stands on a defaced object, probably an 
animal. The body is naked to the waist save for a necklace, breast-chain and narrow scarf over 
left atm. Of the lower garment only a narrow band round the loins and a long tail-like piece 
falling between the legs arc indicated. The ear is long with pendulous and pierced lobe, lacking 
ear-ring. Behind the head is what may be intended for a halo, against which floats the decorated 
end of a diadem or the ribbon of the high crown-like head-dress, its on certain Sasantan coins 
and sculptures. Height 4-5 in* Probably of fourth to fifth century a.d. Cf. p. 278 supra] 
A.SJt* (1915-16), p* 7, no. 14. Dh. 1 15-1,027; mon. court A. 

186, Fragment of relief showing a headless standing figure in Rushan dress. Feet missing 
and all details lost. Cf. A.G-BLG . fig. 353* Of mica schist. Heigh: 5*12 in. Dh. T2-C104. 
(Pb 226, no. t86.) 

187. Headless standing female figure of micaceous schist. Wears a long, dose-fitting, 
knitted (?) garment and a shawl falling from the left shoulder to the right side; also a necklace 
composed of several strings, held together in two places by spherical bosses. In her left hand 
is a spouted watcr-pa L One of Miiy&'s attendants from a representation of the ‘ Birth of the 
Buddha/. Cf. A.G-B.G. fig. 152. Probably of the first century a,p. Height 5*3 in* Cf. p. 258 
supra; A.S.R . (1914), PI. Jem,/. Dh. T 4-3 39; M8t 1 ft. 6 in, below surface. 

188, Fragment from representation of the "Seven Buddhas* of the past and the future 
Buddha, showing two, standing, headless Buddha figures. Both have the rather large right 
hand raised in abftaya^mudrd, the left* in one case, by the side on the hip, in the other resting 
on the wiaist. Cf. A.G-B.G. fig. 457. Of phyllke. Height 8-37 in* Mm, "15-299; mom 
cell 19; 8 ft. below surface* CL p. 362, no. 12 supra , 

189, Haloed* princely figure of Bodhisattva type from right of a relief. Face half deft, feet 
missing. Attitude and drapery suggest a flying figure, the knees being bent, head slightly 
backw ard and the end of the scarf flying outwards from the left arm. Right arm and left hand 
lost; features partially obliterated. Weans high head-dress, long plain necklace and ear-ring* 
seemingly of thin metal with leaf terminals. Of phyllite. Height 7 in, Dh. 1 14-211; P2; 2 ft. 
below surface. Cf. p. 267 supra. 

190. Fragment* much defaced* of male figure, facing left and holding a flute or pipe to the 
lips. Hair long, falling to the shoulder# but with small topknot. Left shoulder* upper arm and 
feet missing* Cf. A.G-B.G. fig, 316, Of phyllitc, Height 5-25 in, Cf. A.S.R. (1914), PI. xm, f- 
Dh. 3 14-485; Ti; 3 ft. below surface. 

191. Fragment of seated Bodhisattva, Of phyllite. Only part of drapery* below waist, 
preserved. Feet lost. Right foot seems to have been placed behind the left calf, left foot on the 
ground* CL A.G-B.G. fig* 428* Height 9 5 in. Mm. '27-17; cell 17; 2 ft, below surface. 
Cf. p. 362* no + 13 supra, 

392. Fragment from left nf relief showing head and chest of Vajrapani* nf bearded Jnyian 
type. He faces half-right and grasps in right hand the upper Italf of a vajra, Above, to his 
right, ate traces of small bells edging a royal parasol, w hich must have shaded the lost Bodlii- 
sattva figure, CL no. 174 supra. Possibly from a representation of the Renunciation. Of 
phyllite. Height u-13 in, Dh. '31-5123; sep 32*44'; 5 ft. 6 in. below surface, 

193. Fragment of a phyllite relief showing throe standing figures* the one On the left almost 
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obliterated. The central figure, of superior caste, wears a skirt and shawl, long necklace and 
bracelet His right hand is raised to the shoulder as in salutation , left hand by his side. To liis 
left is a smaller, youthful personage, facing right and with right hand raised to shoulder. 
Between Ute two is a now broken, pole-like object, possibly the stem of a tree. Height 77 in, 
Kn. '31-158; octagonal chamber, Ai; 3 ft. below surface/ Cf. pp. 37S-9 supra. 

194 ' 1 ragment of relief in two pieces. On tipper edge are remains of a narrow friotc, 
adorned with three undulating stems and four-pc tailed roses in the loops. In the centre, under 
a canopy of conventional lotus leaves, are traces of a haloed, seated Bodhisattva(?) figure. On 
lijs right and left are female figures dancing to die music of the drum and fife, the former 
played by a female squatting in the foreground on the left of die panel, the fife by another 
female in the foreground un the right. Despite the foliage, this appears to be a representation 
ul the Life m the Palace'. Of micaceous schist Height jo-5 in. Dh. '13-684; west of Da; 
I ft. 6 in. below surface. T 

195. Fragment of relief of unusual character, showing the figures on different planes 
marked by narrow, recessed ledges. On the uppermost ledge, which is cushioned, are two 
figures seated in European fashion, behind and between whom stands an attendant with ruwf. 

to figure to the left is defaced, that to right lias the features also defaced, but the head is 
urapped in bis scarf like a nun of inferior caste. Cf, nos. 114-15 supra and A.G-B.G. figg. 250, 
333 - ll h upraised right hand he seems to argue with or entreat the figure to the left. On the 
lowest ledge a kneeling figure, with hands clasped in supplication, faces a male standing figure, 
much mutilated but with bangle on left wrist. To the left, with his back to the standing figure 
is another delated, kneeling person. Traces of a scat with turned legs are seen on the extremJ 
left of a midway ledge. A unique and unidentified relief. Of phyllite. Height 20 in. Cf, 
p. 249 ntfru; A.S.ti. (19.4b PI IS, d. Dh. '14-^3; H17; 5 ft, 6 in. below siirface. 

196. Fragment irom right edge of relief depicting 1 Mam’s attack 1 . Mara, wearing only a 
dhoU, elaborate turhm ear-rings and necklace, turns half-lcft in on attitude of defiance towards 

^ k !f SUpported b >’ 011 attendant, whose left hand is on Mare's hip. Cf. 

2 ?::; li2f T'a 4 °i right - an0,Lcr of M4ra ‘ 3 ^ndams is bolding an uncertain 

" bB ? “ * os f l y *»“ * ^ Mire's daughters looking in her mirror, but this 

6 J 7°" anT1 > staiidm- on its head on the right 

I tnr, ' 18 77 "^' AG-B.c. Sg. *3 and no, .05 ,u P ,a. On th. n»Zn 
K ® ' f ‘ pa . m:l " 1 ' t moulding. Of phyllite. Height S in. 

octagonal „ m A.; , f, , n,. bel(JW Sllrf „ t Cf. pp. 3,8-9 „pro. (rl. ,,6. 

undS, £££=? ^ Phyllite sowing tin. haloed Unddha seated on a low throne 

. , * lrcc f m lhc f** tude benediction iubhaya-mudra). Q n either side is a youthful yoksha 

In '!sT.- hands Hasped in adnnnion. Heigh. j-, 2 

’ ' f* ni 1 ltteldc a nidie Gf. p, 385 supra. (PL ci6 s nn. 197,} 

F^n^f 

BiSiriD'I rC ief Wlth fi ^ ur “ midl Winced, On left, traces of halo of Inst 
Buddha figure. Right of tins is the head of b figure holding handle of dagger or broken sword 

issssss^ss&as 

* ££-*;• c. in the issariZL 

* ,3 5 m. Dh. ,3-472, between L and D 3 ; 2 ft. below surface. Cf. p. , 5 , supra. 


Chapter 37. BEADS 

T he beads recovered at Taxila number over 8,500, including 1,763 from 
the Bhir Mound, 5,534 from Sirkap, and the residue from the Dhatma- 
rajika and other 3itcs. Several groups of these beads, which were found 
in association with datable coins and other antiquities, have already 
hecn described in detail, 1 and some of the chief features of those found on 
the Bhir Mound and Sirkap have also been noted in the chapters descriptive of 
the digging on those sites. 1 Moreover, a representative selection of 950 beads, 
constituting about one-ninth of die whole collection, has been made the subject 
of a special Memoir by the late Horace Beck, 5 whose knowledge of Oriental beads was 
unrivalled, Here, therefore, I shall confine myself to some supplementary' remarks, 
and particularly to an analysis of the two groups from the Bhir Mound and Sirkap, 
the dates of which are more or Jess determined by the strata in which they occurred. 4 
For this purpose 1 have prepared the four Tables below, which show these beads 
classified according to their materials and shapes, with the dates indicated by their 
Stratification. The Tables, it should be noted, do not include the gold and silver 
beads or pearls belonging to necklaces, etc., which were found in various hoards 
of jewellery in the Bhir Mound and Sirkap and arc described in chapter 30. 

MATERIALS 

The commonest materials used for both die Bhir Mound and Sirkap heads were 
semi-precious stones, shell and glass, but the fashions in these materials changed 
considerably from time to time. Thus, in the case of die Bhir Mound collection, 
beads of semi-precious stones constitute as much as 42% of the whole, glass beads 
32% and shell beads 14%. In die later Sirkap collection, on the other hand, 
those made of semi-precious stones constitute less than 12 %. glass beads 50% 
and shell beads 26%, In the Blur Mound collection, again, eighty-one beads, 
representing 4% ol the whole, are of bone, and four only of faience; while in the 
Sirkap collection only thirteen, or one in 500, are of bone, and 222 of faience. 

1 Cf. pp, 125, 144, 187-8, 24s, 245, 24ft. 272-3, 288-9, 394 - 

J F«r beads from the Bhi|* Mound, cf, pp. 102-3, IO S> 109-10, 111; for heads from Sirkap, cf. pp. 

1 The Bead* frr>m Taxita, by Horace C. Beck. F.S.A., ed. by Sir John Marshall, C.I.E,, F.B.A. 
[Memoir no, 65 of the Arrfuwttiogital Survey of India), 

A I say 'mure or less’ because in the case of ail very small objects, like coins anti beads, there teas 
always the likelihood of a certain number finding their way through the soil into strata below those to 
which they really belonged. Fur such 'strays’ a liberal allowance must be made, particularly as there 
were relatively few solid Boors on either the Bhir Mound or Sirkap site. On the other hand, some 
allowance must also be made for the survival of such attractive ami durable objects as brightly coloured 
beads, which would naturally be handed down from generation to generation. 
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A. stratigraphical table of beads from the bhir 

MOUND, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR MATERIALS 


{Nm including the gold and silver specimens described in chapter 30) 


Material 

Siramm 

IV 

Stratum 

ni 

Stratum 

II 

Stratum 

I 

Total 

Semi-precious stones: 






Agaie 

14 

63 

104 

IQ 

igi 

Agate, block 

2 

1 

4 

3 

to 

Amethyst 


3 

3 » 


33 

Beryl 


X 



2 

Carndian 

34 

139 

224 

20 

+17 

Camelian and agate, etched 

3 

4 

a 

1 

16 

Chalcedony 

2 

2 

9 


*3 

Gamut 


2 

3 

I 

6 

Jasper 


3 

9 

I 

*3 

Lap bi-lazuli 

7 

4 

6 

2 

19 

Mmiarhite 


1 



1 

Onyx 


2 

3 


5 

Quom crystal* colourtess 

1 

5 

u 

I 

18 

Quartz crystal,, yellow 

2 

1 

3 


6 

Quartz crystal* glared 


1 

1 


1 



232 

416 

29 

752 

Common stones: 






Abri stone 



1 


I 

Granite 

t 

3 

2 


6 

Urn A tune „ white 

a 

1 

1 

l 

5 

Steatite (a oapilOtie) 



a 


2 

Nondescript 

_ 

Ji 

h 


_z 


3 

5 

12 

l 

21 

Meudn (excepting gnld and silver} : 






Cobalt 



1 


t 

Copper 

2 

7 

7 


|6 

Iron 


K 



I 


2 

3 

~B 


is 

Miscellaneous : 






Amber 



2 


2 

ComJ 



2 


2 

Shell 

49 

SI 

149 

it 

260 

Bone 

5 

*5 

51 

2 

81 

Faience 



4 


_± 


54 

76 

20B 

*3 

35 * 

Glass: 






Amber coloured 

1 


2 


3 

Black 

3 

5 

12 

l 

IT 

Bloc 

4 

*35 

95 

1 

235 

Cobalt blue 


t 

1 


4 

Green 

1 

*3 


2 

52 

Grey 

X 




1 

Orange opaque 


4 

t 

1 

6 

Red 


4 

a 


12 

Turquot&e blue 


X 

2 


3 

Opal while 

1 


* 


2 

Yellnw opaque 


1 

3 


4 

Multicoloured and colourless 

H 

53 

* 5 * 

_4 

223 


25 

1*7 

314 

9 

s 6 5 

T ern-edtta 

1 

49 

6 



Total 

150 

587 

964 

62 

1,763 
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The provenance of the various stones, both semi-precious and other, which were 
used in the manufacture of these beads, has already been discussed in the intro¬ 
duction to chapter 23. Few of them except sang-i-abri, granite, limestone and 
marble, which are found in Hazara or occur among pebbles washed down in the 
mountain streams, were obtainable in the immediate neighbourhood of TaxiJa, 
and it is probably safe to assume that the majority of those which came from a 
distance had been fashioned into beads in the country of origin, since it would 
obviously have been more economical to trade in the finished articles, which were 
little likely to be damaged in transit, rather than in the rough stones. Thus, to cite 
but two examples, camelians and agates are more likely to have been cut and 
polished in the bazaars of Vidisa, Ujjayinl, Brigukaccha (Barygaza) or Nasika, 
where the industry in these stones would naturally centre/ than at Taxila itself; 
and it may be taken virtually for granted that the stratified eye beads of multi¬ 
coloured glass illustrated in Plate 1 of Beck's Memoir came ready-made from the 
shores of the Mediterranean—probably from Syria—from where the few glass 
vessels found at Taxila and the much larger number at Begram in Afghanistan 
also came. This accounts in a large measure for the remarkable variety in the designs 
of the Taxila beads, w hich could hardly have been so numerous, if they had all been 
produced at one centre; and it also accounts for the fact that certain shapes arc 
associated with particular kinds of stones or other materials. 

Among the semi-precious stones the prime favourite at all periods was carnet inn, 
with agate, to which it is closely related, a good second. Then comes the colourless 
quartz cry stal. Other stones, which were common to most of the settlements on 
both sites but much more sparingly used, were chalcedony, garnet, jasper and 
lapis-lazuli. Black agate is represented bv a few specimens in all the lihir Mound 
strata, but not at all in Strkap. Amethyst was fashionable for a time in the Maury a 
period, and to some extent also in the late S aka-Parthian period, but was never 
a favourite stone. Malachite, too, and glazed quartz were in vogue for a short time 
under Parthian rule. Beryl, onyx, yellow quartz (cairngorm)/ turquoise and blue 
and red serpentine were at all times very rare. 

As pointed out in the chapter on ‘Stone Objects’ (ch. 33), various hard and 
refractorv stones were freelv used in the earlier period for the fashioning of small 
vessels and other articles, but replaced for the most part by softer stones from the 
first century B.C. onwards. This change in fashion is mildly reflected in the beads 
made of the common varieties of stone— abri t granite, hard limestone and steatite, 
but they are too few in number to be really significant. As to sang-t-abri, it is 
strange that there should be only one specimen of this highly coloured and striking 
stone, which is abundant in the Hazara and Attnck districts and was widely 
employed in Mughal times for pietra dura and other ornamental stonework. 


Provenance of 
sione& 


dumping 
fashions in 
stones 


1 Cf- 'Stone Objects*, ch. 25 f pp. 476-8. 

1 The mime ckrytoltihus appears to have been applied indiscriminately by the Bomsns to yellow 
quartz p yellow corundum, and true (opaii, as well, perhaps, as to the modem chiysollte. bee niy foot¬ 
note on p. 13 of Beet's 1 Itmuir. 
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R. STRA riGRAPHICAL TABLE OF BEADS FROM THE RH [ R 
MOUND, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR SHAPES 

AND VARIETIES 


(Nat including iht cald and silver specimem dtrsrrihed in chapter jo) 


Shape at variety 

Stratum 

IV 

Stratum 

m 

fitmium 

II 

Sfinhuu 

I 

Total 

Spherical: 

UhpicrKd 

i 

9 

21 

2 

11 

PierLtd 

5* 

22/0 

339 

28 

.'J 

bay 


5* 

22 Q 

350 

30 

66^ 

Oblate 

4 

14 

IS 

I 

37 

Ovoid 


3 

t 


4 

Barrel: 






Standard 

14 

3* 

60 

2 

10S 

Lun« 

2 

z 

10 


14 

IQ 

l6 

Short 

Flat 

2 

1 

4 

3 

12 

11 

I 

J 

Rectangular 

1 


a 


14 

3* 

47 

Short-square 

2 

a 

10 

20 


Triangular 

Pentagonal 

1 

It 

3* 

3 

Hexagonal 

Octogonul 

4 

it 

l 

22 

2 

l 

39 

X 


29 

79 

174 

9 

29? 

Hemispherical (or domical) 



4 

1 

5 

Sesrnboid! (nr plano^onves oval) 

Diak 

2 

K 

6 

i£ 

3 

29 

LrnhniTnr (or douhlcHGronvesc) 

30 

2 

55 

t 


2 


3 

Cylindrical: 

Standard 

Short 

2 

8 

6 


16 

Hexagonal 

I 

t 

9 

A 

1 

EI 

Flat hexagonal 


1 

O 


9 

1 

Bkunc: 

3 

12 

21 

I 

37 

Short 


T 




Flat 


1 



£ 

Tabular 


2 

m 

4 



Square 


1 

1 

1 

.2 

Truncated 



1 


Long Truncated 

4 

3 

7 


>4 

Flnt truncated 





i 

Square truncated 

A 

2 

5 


7 

1 lexagonal truncated 

T 

2 

2 


S< 

UnfiprcilLeiJ 

_4 

_2 

6 

I 

1 

n 


12 

*5 

atj 

2 

55 

Cube: 





Cnmerless cube 

2 

■36 

1 

i 

6 

£ 


j4 

__ 

6 

Angular and faceted; 

4 

2 

5 

I 

12 

Diiunnnd-sbped 

Obtuse-angular 


*3 

44 


57 

Wedgc-i hoped 


f 

1 


I 

Tetrahedral 


A 

t 

1 


2 

Carried forward 


A 

*5 

2 

4* 

—- 

j 

h 
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Shape or variety 

Stratum 

IV 

Stratum 

III 

Stratum 

II 

Stratum 

I 

Total 

Angular and faceted 






Brought; forward 


15 

4* 


6 3 

'rwcnty-foui-aided 



3 


3 

T wenty-six -si ded 


i 



1 

Facets not specified 

1 

2 

34 

1 

28 


t 

18 

75 

I 

9S 

Tabular (including both square and 






rectangular) 

1 

9 

3* 

4 

44 

(iadnn)nt'J 


1 

3 


4 

Collared 


2 

to 

1 

U 

Leech; 

2 

3 

to 


15 

Flat leech 

i 


_5 


6 


3 

3 

i5 


21 

Toggle and button r 







a 

1 

4 


7 

Butina 

t 




1 


3 

1 

4 


& 

Spacers and terminals 






Re*: Langulur spacers 

t 


2 


3 

Flat conical gpaocra 


1 



1 

Axe-shaped spacers 



i 


1 

Ribbed spacers 




1 

t 

Unspecified spacers 



2 


2 

T ermine! 


1 



t 


1 

2 

5 

I 

9 

Minute 

1 

IJ2 

73 


206 

Eye; 






Barrel 

15 


2 


17 

Unspecified 

3 

2 

24 


29 


18 

2 

26 


46 

Pendants and itiisi: uJliineous: 






Ball pendant 


2 

1 


3 

Drop pendant 


6 

3 


9 

Bud pcndunl 

1 

4 

*3 

t 

19 

Club pendant 


5 

4 

1 

to 

Pear pendant 

1 


4 

i 

6 

Vase pendant 



2 


2 

\"nae h gadftHKied 



2 

1 

3 

Cylinder 



1 


i 

Cone 

1 




t 

Pyramid 


1 

S 


9 

Spiral 



I 


1 

QiLa trefoil 



2 


2 

Inverted flower 



IO 


id 

Claw or tooth 



1 


I. 

Dagger 


2 



2 

Axe 


2 

2 


4 

Double-axe 


4 



4 

NandifHida 


1 

2 


1 

Cnacent wheel 


r 



1 

Standing human figure 



I 


1 

Duck 

t 




1 

Bird-on-tree 



t 


i 

Scorpion 



E 


t 

Irregular and nondescript 

4 

U 

15 

i 

33 

Uncut shell 


i 



1 


“8 


74 

S 

129 

Total 


5*7 

964 

6a 

1.763 
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C. STRAT 1 GRAPHICAL TABLE OF BEADS FROM SfRK.AP, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR MATERIALS 

(Nut including the gold and silver specimens described in chapter 30) 


MlienaJ 

Pre-Greek 

Greek 

E*Hy 

Saha 

Saka- 

Pirthtw 

Surface 

Total 

Semi-predou* nanra; 







Aente 

Ametfiyat 


1 

l 

to 

III 

IO 

r 

3 

125 

Aquamarine 



2. 

1 

12 

Beryl 




1 


3 

Camtliki 



11 

2 


1 

CitmrliRn, Etched 


3 

I 

ats 

ft 

ti 

25t 

(Jhalczduny 

Comet 


I 

J 

2 


9 

5 

Jaiper 

LaptMflxuh 

MaUchite 


2 

t 

J 

2 

3 

24 

20 

»8 

2 

a 

2 

2 Q 

26 

34 

Onyx 



7 

40 

2 

49 

Quartz eukHirleii 


j 

' 

2 

4* 


3 

Quartz crystal, ydlow 




1 

51 

Quartz crystal., glazed 


] 

g 

+ 

1 

4 

Quartz crystal. opsone 




39 

43 

T urquoisc 




2 

1 

3 

BLuc serpentine 




t 


1 

Red KryeaEuic 




s 

1 


5 

Common AtOttra: 

1 

tm 

ss 

5&1 

27 

1 

Granite 

Limestone, white 




3 

1 

5 

l.Hinirsuit] c, ninrumdi tic 




1 


1 

Marble 




3 


3 

Steatite (aoBpuoftrJ 




2 


2 

Shale 



4 

7 


9 

Nondescript 

_ , 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

11 


1 

£3 

Metals, excepting *;[dd and itiverh 
Copper 



5 

itf 

1 

25 



1 

2 

4 

2 

q 

Misc* [lanrous: 







Amber 

Coxal 




7 


7 

.Shell 

Botlr 

1 

A 

t 6 

114 

2 

M44 

S® 

4 

1.443 

FlicncE 


■3 


]] 

2 

ij 

Ebony 


7 

i*jS 

4 

a 22 

Ebonjte 




2 


2 

jrt 




I 


t 


— 

— 

— r 

3 

I 

4 

Gils; 

I 

3* 

331 


&5 


Amber 





BInch 



2 

5& 

i 

29 

Blue 


1 

□ 

27 

17 

2 

20 

Cobalt blue 


fl 

203 

9 

247 

Pole blue 




1 


1 

Peacock blue 



2 



2 

C re Biii-co lo tire d 




1 


t 

Green 




3 


3 

Grey 

I 


to 

33 S 

5 

352 

Untn&t opiijut 




MS 


5* 

Hni 




*39 


\ Vf 

Violet 


1 


5 


6 

1 White opaque 




* 


1 

Yellow 




22 

t 

3 3 

l.fijo 

Yellow opaque 

Blotched 


6 

iBj 

4 

M37 

45 

htul fL-Cnlcurc-d and cokiilrlea™ 

t 


1 

2 

3 


„ 9 

3 T 

jtf± 

tfi 

533 

Terra-cotta 

A 

*5 

*55 

2,7*9 


3,132 




t 

4 

1 

6 

Total 

4 

69 1 

$49 

4,?34 

* 7 ® 

5-534 
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D. STRATI GRAPH I CAL TABLE OF BEADS FROM SIRKAP. CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO THEIR SHAPES AND VARIETIES 


(Not including the gold and silver specimens described in chapter 30) 


Shape or variety 

Pre-Greek 

Greek 

Early 

Saka 

Fitthien 

Surface 

Total 

Spherical: 







Unpierced 


3 

3 

l& 

1 

2 3 

Pierced 

t 

_? 

+6 

7** 

39 



1 

13 

49 

744 

40 

846 

Oblate 

1 

s 

aa 

xo6 

9 

243 

Ovoid 



2. 

8 


to 

BiletcI: 







Standard 


1 

3 

77 

3 

89 

Long 




10 

a 

12 

Short 


z 

i 

54 

1 

58 

Flat 




18 


18 

Rectangular 



1 

t+ 

1 

16 

Short-square 


1 

X 

a 

4 

8 

T riangfLibif 



a 

a 

t 

5 

Ptntaftoiml 



1 

6 

1 

3 

Hexagonal 


1 



3 

33 

Oval 




I 


f 



5 

*4 

313 

16 


Hemispherical (or domical) 


a 

ia 

97 

4 

115 

Scartboid (or piano-con* 







vex oval) 

1 

3 

9 

81 

2 

96 

Disk 

1 

g 

371 

1.837 

57 

a. 194 

Lenticular (or double- 







convex) 



1 

342 

t 

344 

Cylindrical: 







Standard 


4 

6 

Jo 

3 

63 

Short 



r 

15 

4 

20 

RecEqjnguiar 




4 

1 

5 

Hexagonal 




J 

t 

_9 



4 

7 

77 

9 

97 

Cone: 




3 

X 

3 

Flat tone 




t 


t 

Truncated cone 




X 


1 




-*—«- 


_—• 






4 

1 

5 

Etcape: 







Long 




I 


] 

Short 




4 


4 

Flat 





1 

T 

i 

Square 




3 


3 

Truncated 



1 

9 


to 

Flat truncated 




a 


3 

Square truncated 




1 


1 

Hexagonal truncated 




4 


4 

Pentagonal truncated 




1 


3 

Unspecified 


] 

a 

8 

1 

El 

1 1 


1 

3 

35 

2 

41 
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Sliupt or van cty 

Prt^Grcck 

Creek 

Early 

Saka 

Snka* 

Parthian 

Surface 

Total 

Cube; 




to 


to 

Cumerles* cube 


3 

13 

300 

3 

2tb 



a 

12 

310 

3 

33.fi 

Angular and faceted: 







Wedge-shaped 


z 

z 

29 

t 

3+ 

Tetrahedral 




I 


I 

T wen ty-four-sided 


1 


t 


3 

Facets not specified 



4 

46 

2 

S* 



3 

6 

n 

3 

89 

Tabular (tacJuding both 
square and rectangular): 



8 

&3 

5 

7b 

Comcrlesa square 


t 

2 

to 

t 

J4 



t 

10 

73 


90 

Gadrooned 


10 


to 

l 

21 

Codared 


1 

a 

15 

z 

20 

Segmented 



(0 

4° 

f 

Si 

Granulated 


t 


M 

3 

17 

Granulated und collared 




t 


I 

Leech: 



i 

1 


2 

Flat leech 




1 


I 

Toggle and button: 



1 

2 


1 

Toggle 



t 

I 


2 

Button 



t 

4 


j 

Spacers and rennktuls - 



2 

5 


7 

Dtak^pauen 


I 




1 

Rectangular spacers 



1 

S 


q 

Triangular .spacers 




1 


j 

I' 

j Trkkm-itwptd spacers 




1 


I 

Unspecified spacers 




7 

I 

8 

Terminal 




e 


i 



1 

1 

18 

1 

21 

Minute 



1 

i? 


|8 

Eye: 







Barrel 




T 



Cube 




1 

1 


t 

Ribbed 




1 

1 


s 

Unspecified 



2 


E 

V 

13 

; tVndiniis and miscellaneous: 



z 

13 

t 

is 

Drop pendant 

Bud pendant 



3 

19 

2 

t 

23 

Club pendant 



1 


f 

2 

•> 

Pear pendant 




■t 

1 

4 

Pear pendant, gadrooned 



1 

X 

/ 


7 

4 

Vase, gadnxatted 

Cylinder 



14 

* 

1 

1 

Heart or butterfly 




■ 

3 


Canned forward 

"— 

— : 

- — 


— 

J 




6 

4 6 

3 

ss 
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Shape or variety 

Pre-Greek 

Greek 

Early 

&oka 

iSiika- 

I'arthicn 

Surface 

Pendants and miscellaneous 






(cdtjl): 






Brought forward 



6 

46 

3 

Fluted 




j 


Leaf 




i 

4 

Qua trefoil 




a 


Inverted flower 





1 

Claw or tooth 




1 


DagRer 



t 



Aset 




1 


I'rirntmi 




j! 


Comb 



1 



Double-corn b 




I 


Cowrie 




I 1 

2 

Fist 


t 


E 


Cori nthi nn-capitLi] 




I 


Lioa 


I 

1 

I 


Ram 



4 

I 


Bird 




I 


Cock 




i 


Crow' 




i 


Tortoise 




4 


Frog 




4 

1 

Deg's head 




1 


Irregular and nondescript* 


8 

101 

492 

7 



10 

11a 

576 

>8 

T sTtal 

4 

69 

549 

4-734 

178 


Total 


55 

5 

f 

t 

s 

t 

t 

I 

4 

1 
1 

13 

2 
t 

5 
1 
1 
t 
t 

4 

5 

t 

1 *0* 

71& 


5.534 


* These include twelve roughly barrel-shaped bends of glazed quarts which are 
collared m one end and dec united with crude -cross-Hatchings. 

Among the semi-precious stones there are two varieties that call for special 
notice* viz* etched carneliaa and agate T and glazed quartz. Of the former, sixteen 
specimens come from the Bhir Mound, and nine from Sirkap. All the specimens 
from the Bhir Mound and the majority of those from Sirkap are etched in white 
on the natural colour of the stone; but the Sirkap beads comprise a few which are 
either etched in black on the natural stone or in black on a white ground. Beads of 
all three kinds were manufactured in India as early as the Chalcolithic Age, 1 and 
those of the first kind are still being produced in Sind, or were until a few years 
ago. 2 The etching ui these beads, in which the pattern appears in white on the 
natural colour of the stone, is effected by drawing the pattern on the stone with 
carbonate of soda or some other alkali and heating it until red hot. A chemical 
change is thus produced in the material and the soda enters the surface in the form 
of minute opaque white spots. 'The coefficient of expansion of the material is so 
altered that the white layer sometimes flakes off owing to the strain caused by 
1 For etched camdieuiii from Mohenjo-daro and Harappsh dating from the third millennium 
it not earlier, see MJX'. pp* 509, 515-16, 583; Excavations at Ifarappu, pp. 401-2; H. C. Beck, 
'Etched Camelian Reads' iny.^Ld. (1935), xtll, p. 4. 

3 for details of the process as practised until recently at SehwSn, see my note 2 on p. a of Beck's 
Memoir. 


Etched stone 
bcadsi 
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continual change in temperature, which accounts For beads of this type being 
originally described as inlaid.’ 1 In the case of the much rarer variety of beads in 
wliich the patterning was in black on a white ground the effect was probably 
produced by first whitening the whole surface with an alkali and then drawing the 
pattern with a nitrate of copper or iron and refiring the stone. In all probability 
the same method was also employed for the third variety, in which the pattern 
appears in black on the natural colour of the stone, only that in this case the alkali 
as well as the metal nitrate was confined to the patterning alone. 

The etched heads from the Bhir Mound are of die following shapes: spherical, 
barrel, tabular, conical spacers, dodecahedron and double-axe; those from Sirkap: 
spherical, oblate, standard and long barrel and cube. 

The other kind of semi-precious stone that deserves particular notice is glazed 
quartz. Two small beads, both spherical, 1 * 3 were found in the Bhir Mound, and 
forty-three, besides six fragmentary ones, in Sirkap. The commonest shape among 
the latter, represented by twelve specimens, is an irregular barrel, collared at one 
end and decorated with rough cross-hatchings (cf. Beck, PS. v, 1, a). Then there 
are eight in die form of animals (four lions, three frogs and one tortoise) and four 
in imitation of cowrie shells. Of die rest, nine are spherical, two drop pendants, 
two gadrooned, one a truncated biconc, one a vase pendant, two heart-shaped 
(doubtful), 1 one collared disk, and one hexagon cylinder. Twelve representative 
examples of these are illustrated in Beck, PI. v, nos. 1-6, 23-4 and PI. vii, nos. 5, 6, 
22, 28, 29. Of die forty-four specimens from Sirkap, forty come from the late 
Saks-Parthian strata, and three only, which may well have been strays, from lower 
down. It looks, therefore, as if glazed quartz beads came into fashion during the 
Parthian period, and the question arises whether these beads were imported from 
abroad or made at Taxila itself. From the fact that no other beads of glazed quartz 
have been found elsewhere in India, and that there were only two specimens of 
tliis make among the heads from the Bhir Mound, it is natural to infer that they 
were of foreign provenance, and this inference is supported by the peculiar shapes 
of some of the beads themselves. The commonest shape, as I have said, is a sort of 
irregular barrel roughly collared atone end and adorned with crude cross-hatchings. 
Nothing like this shape occurs among the other beads either from Sirkap or the 
Bhir Mound, and there is only one other example of a heart-shaped or ‘butterfly’ 
bead. On the other hand, the cowrie, lion, tortoise and frog were characteristic 
motifs among the heads of the Sak a-Parthian period, being fashioned out of 
various other materials such as camciian, lapis-lazuli, garnet, agate, amethyst, 
faience and shell; and it is hardly likely that these same motifs would have been so 
well represented among the glazed quartz specimens unless the latter had been 
made locally. On the whole, I incline to think that during the early period a few 


1 Vata, Excavations at Ilarappd, p. 401 r 

1 One of these, no, 829 from the third stratum, is unpitrccJ. 

3 In the case of these two beads, which Beck calls 1 butterfly 1 beads T it is doubtful if the quartz was 
glazed. 
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of these glazed quartz beads found their way to Taxi I a from somewhere abroad, 
but that ill the first century A.D.— probably under Parthian rule—the technique 
was learnt and practised for a time by local gem 3nd amulet makers. 

The process of glazing quartz was practised in Egypt and Mesopotamia from 
very early times: in the former country from the predynastic period, in the latter 
from the third millennium B.e, 1 The process was not a difficult one. It consisted 
in heating the bead with soda until the quartz fused and flowed as a glaze over the 
surface. Spectroscopic examinations made by Beck showed that the surface of the 
beads thus treated contained a large quantity of soda, though the interior was as 
free from it as any ordinary quartz. When the beads were to be coloured, the 
colouring matter was probably mixed with the soda and put on the bead prepara¬ 
tory to heating. 1 The only colour now visible on any of the beads is pale blue, and 
there is no internal evidence to show' that any other colour was used. Pale blue 
would give the quartz an appearance like that of beryl or aquamarine, and this no 
doubt is why one of these beads from Sirkap was cut to the shape of a hexagonal 
cylinder, which is the natural form of beryl. 3 Whether all these glazed beads were 
originally coloured blue or not is questionable. Some of the specimens which 
were once coloured show but very faint traces of the colour now; so it is quite 
possible that in other cases the colour has faded out altogether. Moreover, there 
would seem to be little purpose in glazing the beads at all, if they were not to be 
coloured, since the natural quartz is really more beautiful when polished than when 
glazed, and it is abundantly evident from the many specimens found at TaxiJa that 
no difficult)' was experienced over the polishingA My own view is that the real 
purpose of glazing was to give the quartz the appearance of beryl or aquamarine, 
both of which were very rare and very much prized; and that in all probability, 
therefore, all these heads were originally coloured. This view is supported by 
the testimony of Pliny (NJJ, xxxvn, 20), who states that ‘the people of India, by 
colouring crystal, have found a method of imitating various precious stones, 
beryls in particular ’,5 

Among metal beads, only a few made of cobalt, copper and iron are included in 
the Tables. The several hundred beads of gold and silver—spherical, disk, double- 
crescent, tubular, spearhead and drop, gadrooned. collared, segmented, granulated, 
diamond-shaped, spacer, terminal, drop- or hall-pendants, etc.—are described in 
detail in chapter 30 and illustrated in Pis. 190-4. Pearl beads, which include a 
large number of minute seed pearls, are also omitted from the fables. 


Process 

glazing 


Metals 


1 Beck, Memoir, p. 12. " 1 7 WJ. 

3 Pliny {N. H. 50X70. 20) says that the lapidaries cut aJJ beryls to a hexagnnal form, because the colour 
is heightened by the reflexion from the angles. He was seemingly unaware that the hcxahcdral tvas 
the natural fomi of the beryl. Beryls, w hich Pliny says were rarely found outside India, came mainly 
from the Coimbatore district of Madras. 

♦ Polishing also had this advantage aver glazing thai it involved no risk of the quarts hein^ fractured 
by the heat, a risk to which it ts peculiarly susceptible. 

s Cf. Schf.IT, Thr Ftripk* of the Erytknew i *Sw, pp- *20-1. he also quotes a passage from the 

Mrifchakaiika about such imitations 
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Of amber there are only nine heads, two from the Muuryn stratum in the Blur 
Mound and seven from the Saks-Parthian stratum in Sirkap. The amber of these 


beads, like that used in the encrusted bracelets (‘Jewellery , ch, 3°- n0S - I 37 _ b) 
was no doubt imported from the West. To-day a large supply of amber is obtain¬ 
able from Northern Burma, and in Mughal days it was being traded to India from 
that country through Dacca , 1 hut it is very unlikely that this source had been 
opened tip in the first century A.D., let alone in the third century b.C. The Roman 
Empire obtained succinite amber in large quantities from the Baltic regions, but 
also simetite amber from Sicily and Southern Italy and other kinds, no doubt, 
from Roumania or other localities. Pliny states that the Roman traders exchanged 
it in India for pearls and other precious things; but the Indians may well have 
obtained the* Baltic amber across South Russia through the medium oi Scythian 
tribes , 1 whose influence can be seen in many of the Saka-Parthian ornaments 
found at Taxila. The amber itself is too old and corroded to determine whether it 
is succinite, simetite or some other varietyd 

It is the same also with the few coral heads and pieces of uncut coral, which 
have partly disintegrated with age and lost their colour. It is impossible to say 
whether they came from Indian seas or the Mediterranean. The use of coral for 
ornaments goes back to a very early age in India. Specimens of Fcectti fahtts and 
Faviaspedosa, both of which have a wide distribution throughout Indian and Far 
Eastern Seas, have been found in the prehistoric cities of the Indus , 4 and it is 
like!v enough that the sanctity attaching to coral, which was counted as one of their 
sacred gems alike by Brahmans and Buddhists, goes back to that early age. Indian 
coral, however, did not possess the fine, deep pink colouring of the Mediterranean 
variety {Curallium ruhrum ), and it was this variety which in historic times came to 
be specially prized by the Indians, partly for its supposed amuletic properties, 
partly because it showed up so attractively against their dark skins. So great was 
the Indian demand for this red Mediterranean coral that by the first century A.D. 
it was seldom to be seen even in the localities which produced it ,5 

Faience is made by breaking up quartz into small grains, adding a small amount 
of lime, and fusing until the surface of the quartz has flowed and cemented the 
whole into a solid mass. The quality' of the faience depends upon the fineness of 
the grains and the degree of fusing. As noted in the introduction to the chapter 
on * Glass’ (ch, 35), faience had a very long history in India, and an unusually tine, 
hard variety of it, which has the appearance almost of opaque glass, was found both 
at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. But most of the faience from those sites resemhks 
the coarser and more friable material found in Mesopotamia, and it is of this 


' Cf. Tavernier, Travelt in India, m, xvii. 

: CF. Warmington, The Oimmrrcr between the Raman Empire and India, p, 271, 

1 It may be noted that yellow amber after long burial acquires a reddish colour, and Baltic further 
may easily be mistaken for Sicilian. 

4 Cf. M.l.C. p. 666 atid Vais, Harappa, p. 80. 

5 Frny. lint, i.v, 'Cora! 1 , and Wnrmington, op. eit. p. z6j. The regions which produced it were 
Sicily. Sardinia, Corsica, the Balearic Islands, and the coasts of Italy, Spain and North Africa. 
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commoner kind of faience that the Taxila beads and other objects are made. 


A feature of it is that the colouring matter is applied to the surface of the article 
and does not penetrate far into the core, whereas in the finer variety the colouring 
matter was apparently mixed with the powdered quarts and penetrated right 
through the core, which was also better fused than in the coarser varieties. 

I’rom tite fact that only four specimens of faience have been found in the Bhir 
Mound (all from the Maurya stratum) it may be inferred that faience was not being 
manufactured at Taxila during that early period- It is questionable, indeed, 
whether it was manufactured there until the first century a.D. Ol the 222 beads 
recovered from Sirkap, thirteen only come from the Greek stratum and seven from 
the Early Saka. These may well he strays from the Saka-Fartliian stratum above, 
or some of them may have been imported; but he this as it may, there can be no 
question that most of the 202 specimens recovered from the two top strata were 
manufactured locally, since their commonest shapes—corncrless cubes, double- 
crescents, etc,—were cliaracteristic of other classes of beads made at Taxila and 
one of them at least, the double-crescent, is represented among the copper dies 
and moulds illustrated on Pis. 179-81.' 

Turning to the glass beads, it will l>e seen that they liave been found in all 
settlements, from the earliest to the latest, but that of the 3,697 specimens from the 
two sites, by far the largest number, namely 3,132, come from Sirkap, against 
onlv 563 from the Bhir Mound, It shuuld be noted, however, that two-thirds of 
the specimens from Sirkap consist of tiny disk beads of orange or yellow opaque 
glass, which were specially fashionable in the Saka and Parthian periods and were 
found by hundreds in particular spots. Apart from these, and making allowance 
for the much greater area of ground excavated in Sirkap, the glass beads on that 
site were not relatively more numerous than on the Bhif Mound. 

It is also to ht- noted that in the two lists of coloured glasses only single colours 
have been distinguished. Thus l have not attempted to tabulate according to their 
several colours the variegated ‘eye ’ beads exemplified on PI. 1 of Beck's Memoir. 
The colours found among the Bhir Mound heads are amber, black, blue, cobalt 
blue, green, grey, orange, red, turquoise, wliite and yellow. The only one of these 
not found in Sirkap is turquoise. On the other hand, several additional colours 
appear in Sirkap during the 6aka-Parthian period, namely, pale blue, peacock 
blue, cream, yellow, opaque-white and clear yellow. 

As to the colouring agents, the common shade of blue was produced by metallic 
copper, and another and rarer shade by cobalt. Cuprous oxide as well as metallic 
copper were employed for opaque red and cuprous oxide in its rarer orange form 
for opaque orange. All the red beads from the Bhir Mound, mostly made from 
cane, arc coloured with metallic copper; those from Sirkap either with metallic 
copper or with cuprous oxide, in which case the specific gravity is much higher 
(c. 3 68). There are six beads, however, from the Bhir Mound which are coloured 

' Cf. ‘Copper and Bronze’, ch- z8, p. 582. As there suggested, these faience beads may have 
been fashioned In I he copper moulds. 
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with orange cuprous oxide. 1 Black was produced by both manganese and iron, 
green by copper, and yellow by ferric oxide. The agents which yielded the Other 
colours t notably brown, amethyst or violet, turquoise and pale blue, are set forth 
in the Table of Analyses prepared by Mr Sana Ullah and published tn the Atmual 
Repi>rt for 1922-3, p. 158, 

if we exclude the minute disk beads of opaque-yellow and orange glass which 
occur in such large numbers in the Saka-Parthian strata of Sirkap, the two favourite 
colours, from first to last, were blue and green, blue holding the premier place in 
the Bhir Mound, green in the Sirkap settlements. Blue was also the favourite 
colour, as we have already seen, for bangles, but green bangles, curiously enough, 
are rarer after the second century li.e. than before. Both of these coloured glasses, 
as well as black, which, though not common, is found in all the Bhir Mound 
settlements, were no doubt manufactured locally from the earliest times. As to the 
other coloured glasses from the Bhir Mound, there is more uncertainty'. '1 he 
metallic red beads may have been made on the spot, but the few specimens of 
amber, cobalt blue, grey, turquoise and opaque-orange and yellow are more likely 
to have been imported. This, however, is merely an inference based on the paucity 
of their numbers. As to the later Sirkap collection, the considerable number of 
amber-coloured and grey beads of various shapes, and the still larger numbers of 
minute yellow and orange disks from the Saka-Parthian settlement suggest that 
by the first century a.d. the local glass-makers had learnt how to produce these 
colours also. On the other hand, several of the rarer coloured beads which appear 
for the first time in the Saka-Parthian period, notahly; cobalt, pale and peacock 
blue, cream, violet and blotched, were in all probability imported from the 
Mediterranean coasts along with the glass vessels described in chapter 35 and 
many other objects. In this connexion it should be remembered that the glass 
industry never developed to any extent at Taxila. Beads and bangles, and possibly 
a few other simple objects, were produced there, but every one of the glass vessels 
so far unearthed was an import from Western Asia or the Mediterranean coasts, 
and in view of the fact that coloured glasses used in these vessels 3 are identical with 
those used in the beads—blue, green, jade, amber, amethyst, opal-white, etc.—it 
is natural to conclude that the beads came from the same source as the vessels. 

Of the sixty-two beads of terra-cotta, forty-nine come from the third stratum of 
the Bhir Mound, and only thirteen from all the other strata put together. This may 
be explained by the fact that as a result of Alexander's invasion a special and quite 
notable impetus was given for a time to ceramic art—an impetus which can be 
seen in the vessels of Greek black and embossed ware which make their appearance 
at this time. ('Pottery’, ch. 23, nos. 226-8,) This accounts for the classical design 
of the eleven heads listed under ‘Terra-cottas’, ch. 1 \, no. 145, which are clearly 

' f r or one of these, cf. Beck, Memoir, p. ij; but it is not clear why b this instance the specific 
gravity is. as bw as 2-55, 

1 See, for example, ‘Glass', ch. 35, no. 13—a fragment of a mosaic bowl, prubablv made to 
Campania, containing tesserae of eight different colours. 
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imitated from the familiar spacers of Greek necklaces (e,g. D.M. ( at. of Jewellery* 
no. 1951 and 'Jewellery*, ch. 30, nos. 56-8 and PI. 193), though die heads are 
threaded lengthwise instead of from side to side, and the material precludes the 
workmanship from being other than coarse and crude. Further corroboration of 
this classical influence may also be seen in the rather later square barrel bead' 
figured in Beck’s Memoir, PL x, S p which is finished with the same characteristic 
black glaze that is found on Greek pottery and possibly also in the ‘inverted- 
flower' beads (* Terra-cottas *, no. 144) copied from prototypes in more substantial 
materials, like the white opaline glass bead figured in Beck, Memoir, 1 1 . ix t 1. Other 
shapes of the fourth and third centuries B.c. seem more likely to have been imitated 
from Indian originals, namely, the pomegranate bead (‘Terra-cottas', no. 142 and 
PL 136, a design which is found also in contemporary rattles ( Terra-cottas ’, 
no. 115); the pyramidal pendant [ibid. no. iq 1 )* which there are sonic superb 
examples among contemporary agate and carnelian beads', and the collared barrel 
(Beck, PL x, 10). The knobbed (‘Terra-cottas’, no. 140) and panelled (Beck, 
PI. x, 9) specimens might equally w T ell be Indian or Greek. 

SHAPES AND VARIETIES 

The majority of the basic shapes represented among the Taxi]a beads go back 
to a very remote age in India. Thus among the beads from Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappi referable to the third and fourth millennia B.C. the spherical, cylindrical, 
barrel and disk shapes were especial favourites; but besides these we also have 
specimens from those sites of the oblate, hemispherical, lenticular, gadrooned, 
segmented, tabular, bicone and cone, as well as various kinds of spacers, terminals 
and pendants. Even the eye-beads of which I shall speak presently were anticipated 
at Iiarappa bv several specimens in etched carnelian, steatite and faience.* There 
is one marked difference, however, between these early prehistoric beads and the 
specimens from Taxila; for, whereas during the Indus period there was a general 
tendency to round off the surface of beads, in the later historic period, it became 
the fashion to cut them as often as not in facets, with the idea, no doubt, of en¬ 
hancing their brilliancy and lustre. Take, for example, the barrel type, which is 
one of the commonest. In the Indus period we have abundant examples of the 
long, standard and short varieties of this type, but they are invariably either round 
or oval (that is. flattened) in section. At Taxila, we also have the same rounded 
varieties, but we also have a large number of angular barrel beads, viz. rectangular, 
triangular, pentagonal, hexagonal and octagonal. Similarly, the Indus cylinder 
beads are round in section, while at Taxila a considerable percentage arc rect¬ 
angular, hexagonal or fiat hexagonal. Bicone beads are less common in the Indus 
period and do not, therefore, offer such a good basis for comparison, but they, 
again, are invariably rounded in section, whereas the bicone group at Taxila 

* There arc a number of other tcm-ootia beads of ihts shape from the iMr Mound. 

5 Vats. Iiarappa, PI. exxx, 42, 43, 4H, 49. 
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includes tabular, square, pentagonal and hexagonal variants. Other angular and 
faceted types also found at Taxila, but not on the Indus sites, arc the comer less 
cube and twenty-four- and twenty-six-sided. Allowing, however, for this change 
in fashion from the round or curvilinear to the angular and faceted, there is a close 
basic affinity in shape between these prehistoric and historic beads. Indeed, the 
only new types of importance that distinguish the Taxila beads are the scaraboid, 
leech and pyramidal pendant, though to these must be added a number of other 
novelties such as collared and granulated beads and a great variety of pendants, 
many of an amuletic character. 

Scaraboids are found in all strata from the fifth century b.c, onwards, and were 
probably introduced from Achaemenid Persia. The shape was a favourite one for 
many centuries in Western Asia and Greece, particularly for engraved seals 
attached to a swivel, and a number of scaraboid seals of agate, chalcedony, slate, 
glass and indurated clay have also been found at Taxila, dating mainly from the 
fourth and third centuries B.c. (cf. 'Seals', ch. 34, Class III). Used as a bead the 
scaraboid was also in vogue during the fourth and third centuries B.c., but it 
became more fashionable in the first century A.D., owing no doubt to the fondness 
of the Parthians for anything savouring of Hellenism. The specimens from the 
Bhir Mound are made of camelian, quartz, agate, chalcedony, onyx, steatite and 
black and green glass. The oldest are of agate. 

The leech bead, so called from its resemblance to the leech fibulae of Europe, 
occurs chiefly in the Maury a period, though a few specimens have been found in 
earlier strata of the Bhir Mound. The three solitary specimens found in Sirkap are 
likely to have been survivals from the earlier period. These leech beads are too few 
(only twenty-one, all told, come from the Bhir Mound) for us to suppose that they 
were manufactured at Taxila itself. On the other hand, the exceptional quality of 
the agates of which they are made, and the rare technical skill with which they 
have been cut and polished—a skill which is peculiarly characteristic of the Maurya 
period—leave no doubt whatever that they were the handiwork of Indian crafts¬ 
men. The probability, therefore, is that they were produced at one or other centre 
of the agate industry like Barygaza or Ujjavini. 1 A fine specimen of the leech bead 
in agate, dating from the third millennium B.c., was found at Harappa, 1 and Beck 
states that heads of the same type in agate, limestone and faience were turned up 
recently at Ur, but he does not give any particulars of their date. It is not unlikely 
that they were of Indian origin, traded from Barygaza or thereabouts up the 
Persian Gulf; for Beck rightly observes that these leech beads seem to be peculiarly' 
associated with India and there was a big Indian trade with Mesopotamia from 
very early times. Whether the Indian leech bead originally derived from the same 
source as the European or whether it was independently evolved is a question that 
we have not enough data as yet to determine. The many leech-and-pendant ear* 
rings of gold found in Sirkap appear to derive rather from Western prototypes than 
Irom the leech heads described above. (Cf. ‘JewelleryClass I, c and nos. 9-25, 
* Cf. ‘Stnne Objects', ch. 25, pp. 476-S. 1 Vats. Harappa, Pi. cxujx, i. 
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and the references there given for the leech motif in fibulae; and for a leech bead of 
banded agate in the British Museum, cf, B.M. Cat , of Jewellery t no. 2309.) 

The remarks made above about the remarkable beauty of must of the agate leech 
beads dating from the third century B.c. apply also to the pyramidal pendants of 
agate and onyx which are found only in the Maury a stratum of the Bhir Mound 1 
and not at all in Sirkap, These, too, no doubt came from some centre of the bead 
industry in Western India, where these particular stones were marketed. I observed 
earlier in this chapter that certain types of beads are fashioned out of particular 
stones or other materials. The leech and pyramidal pendant are cases in point, 
both being made almost exclusively of banded agate and only very rarely of 
camelian or onyx, which frequently occur in the same localities as agate. Another 
good example is afforded by triangular barrel beads, which, like the leech and 
pyramidal pendant, are found almost exclusively in the Bhir Mound, but are not 
confined to the Maurya period. The barrel bead takes a variety of forms. Apart 
from the round—standard, long and short—types, which in the case of the Bhir 
Mound constitute nearly half of the total number {291), there are several other 
types with bevelled or faceted surfaces, one being rectangular, another triangular, 
another hexagonal, a fourth pentagonal, and a fifth octagonal. Of the two last 
types only one example apiece has come from the Bhir Mound, and we need not, 
therefore, take account of them. But of the other three types, the specimens are 
plentiful, viz. forty-seven triangular, forty-six rectangular and thirty-nine hexa¬ 
gonal, Mow-, whereas the triangular barrel beads are exclusively of camelian, the 
hexagonal ones are made of a variety of materials including amethyst, camelian, 
colourless and yellow quartz, agate and glass; anil the square ones mainly of 
camelian, shell and terra-cotta. From this it may reasonably be concluded that the 
triangular type was not manufactured at Taxi]a, but was imported from some 
centre of the camelian industry, for had this shape been characteristic of the local 
ateliers, we may be sure that we should have found some specimens made of other 
materials besides camelian. Conversely, the many different stones and glasses 
used for the hexagonal beads suggest that these were probably made at Taxi la 
itself. As to the square-barrel pattern, all that can be said is that the preponderance 
of shell and terra-ootta specimens shows that this pattern was favoured by the 
poorer classes and prima facie, therefore, it was likely to have been a product of 
local industry. 

A type of bead that calls for special notice is the ‘eye-bead*. It is a type that was 
well known throughout the ancient Orient, occurring in Mesopotamia, Persia and 
India 5 as early, at least, as the third millennium B.c, and penetrating in later (Han) 
times as far east as China.* Such beads were highly prized for their apotropaic 
powers in averting the evil eye. Some were made of natural stones such as onyx 

* The solitary specimen found just below the Maurya stratum is evidently a stray, 

= For Indian specimens of the prehistoric period* cL Vats, Pi- csn t dim. 4*' 43 * 4 ®" 49 * 

1 Fur eye-beads and other articles of glass from the old Lo-yang tombs in China* see W* P. Yctfca, 
'Glass in Ancient China—a problem under dispute" in Illustrated Landtm News (12 May 1934)* 
pp, 732-3. The author advances good reasons for assigning the Lo-yang tombs to the Han period. 
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or banded agate, which were so chosen and shaped that the different layers formed 
a circular eye surrounded by one or more bands. Others were made with a basis 
of stone or shell, on which patches of a different coloured stone were cemented in 
order to form the eyes. Others, again, were made of cornelian or agate, with the 
eyes etched in on the surface; and others of variegated glass in imitation, more or 
less, of natural stones. 

The earliest and simplest type at Taxila is a shell bead with patches of crystal 
quartz cemented on. Fifteen of this type were found in the fourth settlement on 
the Bhir Mound, which dates from the sixth to fifth century B.C., against two of 
stratified glass and one of agate, which may have been strays of a later date. By the 
third century b.C. these shell and quartz beads were evidently going out of fashion 
and giving place to stone or glass ones. The Maurya settlement (stratum 11 ) 
yielded only four eye-beads of shell and quartz against thirteen of stone and seven 
of stratified glass;' and Sirkap yielded none at all of shell, the fifteen eve-beads 
from that site being exclusively of stone or glass. 

Among the eye-beads Mr Beck includes six specimens of carnelian, agate and 
chalcedony with numerous tiny spots etched all over the surface.* As I see no 
sufficient reason for classifying these as eye-beads, I have not taken account of 
them in the foregoing figures, though they are included in the Tables, 

Turning, finally, to die group of pendent and miscellaneous beads, we observe 
that they include a variety of novel shapes, most of which are not found at all 
among the prehistoric beads from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Some of these 
beads are simple and conventional shapes, which probably bad no special signifi¬ 
cance or amulctic value. Such are the ball, drop, bud, club, 1 pear, vase, cylinder, 
cone, pyramid, flower, quatrefoil and fluted types. Even among these very simple 
shapes, however, fashions were apt to change. Thus, the ball, 4 pyramid and cone 
types are found only in the Bhir Mound; the fluted only in Sirkap. The bud 
pendant, again, which was common in the Maurya stratum, is scarcely found at 
other times; and, similarly, the vase pendant, which became fashionable under the 
Parthians, is represented by only five specimens from all the other settlements put 
together. 

Other beads in this group take the form of familiar Indian amulets and charms— 
notably the claw or tooth, dagger, axe and double-axe, nundipada and crescent- 
edged wheel. All of these motifs come from the Bhir Mound. From Sirkap 
the dagger, double-axe and crescent-edged wheel are absent, but, on the other 
hand, we have there the shell, triratna, fist and comb motifs, which are absent 
from the Bhir Mound. 

Apart from the beads, several examples of the claw or tooth amulet have been 
found at Taxila, the finest being the lead and gold claw, adorned with a granulated 

1 The thirteen atone beads from this stratum comprised two of etched came]ion, mo of dudeeduny 
and nine of agate. Same af the latter were cemented, acme natural stones. 

1 E.g. Heck. Mrtnoir, PI. u, 5, 16, 26,17, 39, 

3 Far the club motif in pendants, see 'Jewellery', di. 30, no, 91 and references there given. 

* For a number of silver beads of ball type from the Bhir Mound, cf. ‘Jewellery', ch, 30, no, 53, 
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pattern, which is figured in PI, 191, 0 (‘Jewellery’, ch. 30, no. 80); another of stone 
figured in PI. 142, / (* Stone Objects ch. 35, no. 135), and a third in PI, 199, no. 17 
(‘Bone and Ivorych. 32, no. 17). Claw and tooth amulets were probably as 
much prized in Ancient India as they were among the Greeks and Romans, and it 
is very doubtful if these examples at Taxila should be ascribed to Western in¬ 
fluence.' The dagger-beads are paralleled by the small dagger-pendants of bone 
and ivory illustrated in PI. 199, nos. 13-16; and the axe-heads have their counter¬ 
parts among the amulets or symbols on the two necklaces portrayed in relief on the 
east pillar of the north gate at Sahchi. 1 * * 4 * * In all probability, too, the beautiful 
neolithic axe-heads found in Sirkap Stone Objects \ ch. 25, nos. [-3} were in 
use as talismans. In Vedic times, the axe amulet was used to restore an unjustly 
slandered man to honour/ 

The mndipada or taurine symbol, which was commonly associated with the 
worship of Siva, and the triratna, which was specially adopted by the Buddhists as 
a symbol of their Trinity, are too ubiquitous and well known to need explanation.* 
Of the wheel surrounded by crescents there is only one example in the round— 
a flat cameiian bead from the Blur Mound/ but the same motif is found in an 
etched carnelian, probably from Taxila, which is now in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge* and was common on punch-marked coins. 7 Among the Buddhists, 
the crescents round the wheel were commonly replaced by Iriratnas or umbrellas, 
as, for example, on the standard ‘Wheel of the Law 1 on the west pillar of the south 
gale at Sanchl, 8 and the coin of Menander illustrated in the B.M. Cat. of Greek 
and Scythic Coins in India, PL xn, 7/ 

1 For references 10 Greek and Soman examples, see ‘Jewellery 1 , eh. 30, no. So. Some Indian and 
Burmese examples of the use of tiger claws, hog-deer teeth, etc,, are mentioned by W. Crookc in 


EJLB. m, p. 4+8. 

! Cf. Marshall and Foucher, Monuments of SaSchl, Pl.xxxvit; and for details of the amulets, Maisey, 
SaSehi, PI. xxXiX, figs. 15, 16. There is a battle-axe head also among the amulets or symbols affixed to 
the head-dress of a yaliriu-qucen (?), an exquisitely fine terra-cotta relief which I believe is in the 
Indian Institute at Oxford—the finest relief of its kind that I have seen, In both of these instances 
the amulets may liavc been symbolic nf royal power; for in the case of the Saftchj pillar Foucher has 
shown that the whole lotus composition is a symbolic representation of the Buddha. 


1 G, M, Bolling in E.R.E. tn, p. 471. 

4 The triratne is here distinguished from the luindipitda nr taurine by the presence of a third point 
between the two boms of the crescent, The latter symbol is commonly found on the punch-marised 
coins and early tribal coins of India (e.g. Allan, Coins of Ancient India, cxxviit, cxxxvi-vir, 140-3. 
234-5, etc.). The former is also frequent on some of the tribal coins {ibid. xcv, c, ci, 137, 1 S 9 "|^ 7 i ***•)■ 
Among the antiquities of Taxila good examples occur on two gold ornaments ('Jewellery', ch. 30, 
nos. ten, 147, 5.0.). on seal do. 25 (PL 208, no- 54). on a stone stool-qucm (’Stone Objects*, ch. 25. 
no. 17=. PL 140,1) and on the gold finger-ring no. 24 (Pi. ig7). 

5 Beck, Memoir, PI. JV, 16. 

* Ibid. PI. It, 31. 

t E.g. Allan, op. at, xcv, xevt. tag, 148-9, etc, 

* Marshall and Foucher, Monuments of Sanchi, PI. xvni, d. 

4 ijee also my remarks on Menander’s coinage, voJ. I, pp, 33“4 footnotes. The crescent by 

itself, as an amuletic motif, is exemplified at Taxila on the gold and silver pin no. 101 (f 1 , tt)i, i). 

on the copper pendant no. 11 (PL 17*. r Mid rSi, ft), on the eopper hair-pins figured in PL r8 p, 

nos. 11 and 13, and on the stone-mould figured on PL 142. ^ Objects , no. 144)' 
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Of the three amulet devices which occur among the Sirkap, but nut among the 
Bhir Mound, beads, viz. the comb, shell and fist, the last mentioned was almost 
certainly borrowed from the West; for, as I have pointed out elsewhere, 1 the closed 
fist with the thumb held between the first and second fingers—the familiar ftca 
or digitus infamis gesture—was a common form of apotropaic amulet among the 
Greeks and Romans, but, apart from the two examples from Sirkap, 1 quite foreign 
to India. Many beads cut from shell have been found at Taxila—260 in the Bhif 
Mound, 1,443 * n Sirkap,J and small natural shells like Engine mendicaria and 
Pyrene ftuva* were strung on necklaces or worn as pendants, but it was not until 
the first century a.d, that we find the natural cowrie (kauri) shell imitated in semi¬ 
precious stones.' The cowrie is still used as an amulet against the evil eye in the 
Panjab* and probably had the virtue in ancient times. Shells of the same 
class which were used as amulets in ancient Greece have been thought to derive 
their apotropaic power from their resemblance to the female organ. 7 The comb 
device had a long history in India, going back to the times of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa, where it is found on painted pottery and possibly as a pictogram on some 
of the Indus seals.* In the early historic period it is represented on punch-marked 
coins, q and at Taxila some striking examples are afforded by the two bone hair-pins 
illustrated in PI. 206, nos, 13 and 18 (‘Bone and Ivory Objects’, ch. 32, no. 26), 
where the comb seems to be a substitute for the open hand familiar on contem¬ 
porary Graeco-Roman pins. It may be noticed, too, that the hair-comb was 
employed as an amulet in Japan. 10 

Besides the foregoing inanimate objects, there are a certain number of living 
things simulated in beads which in most cases had some religious or superstitious 
significance. These animal beads are not many; 11 they comprise three or four 
specimens from the Bhir Mound, nineteen from Sirkap—mostly from the late 
Saka-Parthian level—and about fifteen from the Dharmarijika and other sites. 
The animals represented are: lions (seven), birds (eighth frogs (nine), tortoises 
(six), elephants (two), ram, monkey, bull and scorpion (one each), but the last is 
questionable. The lion, of which there are five specimens from Sirkap, but none 
from the Bhir Mound, was symbolical of the Buddha, the ‘Lion of the Sakyas 
(Sakyasithha )* and likely, therefore, to be popular in a stronghold of Buddhism. 

* Deck, Memoir, j». ji, n. 3. * Cf. Beck, PI. a, 1. 

1 For illustrations, see 1 'bid. PL viu. 1 Cf. p. 671 supra, nos. 14, 15. 

5 Beck, PI. tv, 16. 

h For a conch-shell pattern engraved on in ivory comb at Taxila, cf, ' Bone and Ivory Objects ’, 
ch. 32, no. 22 (PI. 199,). 

t Cf. L. Dcubner, in E.R.E. tit, p. 436, where he quotes ftotn Jahn and Abt The resemblance of 
the cowrie to die dosed lotus leaf (symbol of birth) may also be noted, For a typical example of such 
leaves, which occur passim in early Indian reliefs, see Smith, The Jain Stupa amt other Antiquities of 
Mathura, PI. utr, fig. t. 

* MXC. p. 377. 

* Allan, op. tit. XXV. uerv. 55. 

“ E.R,E, rtl, p, 449. 

M For illustrations of most of them, see Deck’s Memoir, PI, Vll, 
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such as Taxila. 1 Closely associated also with Buddhism was the Brahmani duck 
(hdthsa), which seems to be the bird chiefly portrayed among these heads, though 
some of the carving is too rough and crude for its identity to be certain.* One of 
the birds, which is evidently not a duck, is shown perched on a conventional tree, 
as it also is on the hone hair-pin figured in PL 206, no. 16 (* Bone and lvoTy Objects’, 
no. 27). The same bird-on-tree motif is also found on certain punch-marked coins J 
This particular bead is a fine bit of carving in camelian, dating from the third 
century a.c. and contemporary, therefore, with the punch-marked coins referred 
to. Another unusually well-carved bird, coming from Sirkap and about three 
centuries later, is a grey Indian crow made of banded grey and black onyx, and 
specially commended by Beck for the quality of its workmanship.♦ Whether it liad 
any amuletic value is uncertain. It is so unusually clever and so true in colouring 
and line that one suspects that its author had only his art in mind when he carved it. 
Frogs and tortoises both occur among the beads from the Dharmarajika, and were 
evidently used as amulets by the Buddhists, although there is nothing 1 know of to 
connect them specially with that religion. Both arc found among the symbols on 
punch-marked coins - and the frog among those on tribal coins also; 6 both also are 
figured inside the terra-cotta ritual tanks from Sirkap described among the ' I erra- 
cotta Objects ’ (ch. 24), nos. 155-63. The elephant of glazed steatite with a cornelian 
eye figured by Beck 7 resembles the elephants with unduly large eye on punch- 
marked coins. No doubt the camelian eye in this case was meant to be apotropaic. 
For the ram we have parallels in the head of fossilised ivory (* Bone and Ivory 
ch. 32, no. 119), in the scaraboid seal no. 10, and in the ram’s head handles of 
frying-pans (‘Copper and Bronze’, ch. 28, nos. 298-9), though whether in the last 
case they were supposed to have any magical value for the viands cooked it would 
be hard to say. 8 The monkey and bull motifs call for no particular notice. The 
so-called scorpion bead is nothing more than a bud surmounted by a crescent 
which may or may not be intended to represent a scorpion. 9 

Taken as a whole, the Taxila beads constitute one of the richest and most varied 
collections of these small objects ever recovered from a single site. The finest of 


them date from the period of Maurya rule in the third century n.c., when the 


Summary 


T Setr also the fine lion of crystal quints from the Dharmarijikl illustrated on PL 49, and the 
linn seals nos, 9 and 11 (PI. 207). 

1 The Brahman! duck is frequently portrayed on Early Buddhist monuments„ e.g. on some of the 
Asnka pillars and Ofl the gateways of the Great StUpa of Saftehh Cf. also 'Seals \ ch. 34, no. 

1 Bone and Ivory Objects 1 * ch. 32, no. 21 ; 1 Shell Objects 1 , ch. 33, mw. 36 and 37, 

3 Allan, np. at* +z. For examples frrmt Lurititln of the late prehistoric period, cf, E, Herafeld, 
Iran in the Ancient R&*i r p- 155 and fig* 275. 

* Cfi Beck, Memoir t p. iS and FL vit, 15, 

5 Allan, fif. at. asx, loti, a?, ag, 74. 7S. Cf. infra, Fl. 231. no. 35. 

6 Ibid , mu il j 253. 

T Memoir, PI. vn* it. 

* Among the Romans, and perhaps among the Greeks, the ram's head was fl symbol of hospitality* 
and it is quite possible that it had this meaning in connexion with the frying- pans . 

* For a scorpion-like creature on a finger-ring, cf, 1 Finger-rings** ch, 31* no. it (PI. 197). 
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Indian jeweller was unsurpassed in the cutting and polishing of hard gems. Taxila, 
being an outlying city of the Mauiya Empire, can hardly at this period have 
attracted the best of India’s artists and craftsmen, who would have been more 
likely to find scope for their talents in the great and thriving cities of India proper— 
cities like Pataliputra, Vai^ali, Vidi&i, Ujjayint, Nasika or Pratishthiina. So far, 
indeed, as these beads are concerned, it may be regarded as certain that, for the 
most part, they were made at centres of the gem industry in Western India and the 
Dekhan, where the natural stones tvere abundant—a fact which accounts for their 
relative paucity at Taxila. Although, however, the Maurya beads are of superlative 
quality, they are not very varied in design. Much, greater variety is perceptible 
during the Saka-Parthian period, particularly in the first century A.D., when the 
establishment of Parthian rule at Taxila led to an influx of many objets d’art, 
personal ornaments and the like from the Western world, including beads of novel 
shapes and made of novel materials. 

In conelusiun I w ish to repeat what 1 said at the beginning of these notes—that 
they are not meant to contain an exhaustive account of the beads, but only to be 
complementary to Mr Horace fleck’s well-illustrated Memoir on the subject, which 
the reader should consult. 


Chapter 38. COINS 

T H E coins recovered at Taxila were many and of great variety. In all, they 
totalled over 12,000, of which 1,579 came from the Bhir Mound and 
7,665* from Sir hap. These are the two largest and most valuable groups, 
and their value is enhanced by the additional light which the stratification 
of the two sites throws on their history. Other groups, large and small, were as 
follows: Dharmarajika, 1,546; Kalawan, 369; Bhamala, 316; Chit Tope, A, B, C 
and D, 313; Jaulian, 175; Sirsukh, 106; Mohra Moradu, 84; Jandial, 81; Mahal, 1 
43; Pippala, 27; Lalchak, 18; Badalpur, 10; Bhallar Stupa, 9; llathial, 6; Kholay, 5; 
Ghai, 3; Seri, 2; Ratta Find, 1. 

The 1,579 specimens from the Bhir Mound include two important hoards: an 
older one dating from the close of the fourth century b.c, and comprising 1,167 
silver coins, and another of some three generations later, comprising 167 coins. 
The circumstances in which these two hoards were found and the various articles, 
mainly of jewellery, which accompanied the coins, are described on pp. 105-6 and 
110-1 it- The coins themselves are discussed at length in Mr Walsh’s article below 
(ch. 40) which is a resume of a lengthier Memoir of his on the same subject published 
by the Indian Archaeological Department. 3 Some further comments on the coins 
are ako made by Dr John Allan (pp. 854-5 infra). Dr Allan infers that both 
hoards were buried at the same time —probably in the early part of the second 
century B.C., but this inference, which is at variance with his own previously 
expressed view^ is hardly convincing; for not only do the levels at which the two 
hoards were found point to the larger one having been buried before the smaller, 
but the coins in the larger hoard are, as Mr Walsh has rightly shown, of a definitely 
earlier type titan the bulb of those in the smaller hoard. In my opinion there can 
be virtually no doubL that: (a) The larger hoard was buried round about 30a b.c, 
or possibly a little later, { b } The oblong bar coins in that hoard (PI. 234, nos. i- 7 )i 
which were in a worn condition at the time of its burial, were issued in the fourth 
or possibly in the late fifth century B.C. (e) The punch-marked cobs which 
constitute the bulk of the larger hoard (PI. 234, nos. 24-48 —B.M. Cat. Class 6), 
and the minute coins (PL 234, nos. 8-23) were being issued about 300 b.c., when 
the hoard was buried, but probably came, as Dr Allan conjectures, from some¬ 
where outside the North-Western area, (d) The smaller hoard was buried about 
the end of the third century 1 B.C, (e) The latest class of punch-marked coins found 
in that group (cf, Pi, 234, nos. 49-59 = B.M. Cat. Class 2) were current at that time. 

1 In rinding some that art too defaced to be identified. 

1 Mahal is in SLrkap, but the finds made there arc considered separately from thoa* made in the 
lower dty* * Memoir iw. 59, 

+ EM. Cat. of Arc Indian C&inii pp. xlii and Ivi-lvii. 
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Besides these two important hoards, the Bhir Mound yielded 245 other corns 
fbimd either singly or in small groups among the rums. Sixty-three of these were 
mmch-marked t 17'y local Taxitan, and one each of Demetnus, Azes I andVSsudeva. 
Of the sixty-three punch-marked, twenty-eight belong to the oldest classes of corns 
struck in die North-West, eight being ‘ long-bars' (five silver and three copper) 
and twenty ‘round and concave* (thirteen silver and seven copper), he former 

are of die tvpe illustrated on PI. 234 . nos. 1-7,* tbc latter uf tb f ^P e jllu3t 1 rated m 
the B.M. Cat. PI. I, nos. 4-6. The remaining thirty-five specimens are the more 
usual kinds of later punch-marked issues, twenty-three being rectangular (sixteen 
silver and seven copper), and twelve round or oval (eight silver and four copper). 
Twenty-one of these thirty-five coins are referable to Class a of the BM. tat,, 
four to Class 1 or 2, and one only to Class 6, s while nine are indistinct. 

From the Stratigraphical Chart on p. 103, it will be seat that of die twenty-eight 
coins belonging to the earliest classes six were found in the fourth stratum, nine 
in the third, twelve in the second, and one in the first. On the other hand, of the 
thirty-five later issues one only came from the fourth, none from the third, 
thinv-two from the second, and two from the first stratum. These figures 
corroborate the evidence as to age supplied by the two hoards. Thus die lact that 
more than half the ‘long bar* and contemporary * round and concave’ coins were 
found in the third and fourth strata makes it clear that these two classes must 
date back to the fourth or possibly the fifth century B.c. Although six of these 
coins were found in the fourth stratum, only one (which may well have been a 
stray) was found below a depth of iz ft., and assuming that the others were buned, 
intentionally or otherwise, 2 or 3 ft. beneath the actual remains to which they 
properly appertained, they would be referable to the third rather than the fourth 
stratum. Probably wc shall not be far from the truth if we put the first issue of 
these, the earliest tvpes of punch-marked coins, round about 400 B.c, 

Even more explicit is die evidence afforded by stratification in regard to the 
latest punch-marked coins of the type illustrated at the foot of PI. 234 (" B.M, Cfi?. 
Class 2, group 1}; for in their case all except one (p. 754, no. 44) were found within 
5 ft. of the surface, and there can be no room for doubt that they date from the 
close of the third or opening years of the second century B.c. 

As to the other and more elaborate class of punch-marked coins which make up 
die bulk of the larger hoard (PL 234, nos. 24-48), it is noteworthy that only a single 
specimen (PL 234, no, 4S) was found independently on the Bhir Mound site; and 
diis again supports Dr Allan’s view that coins of this class were not struck in 
the North-West. 

Although, after the break-up of the Maurya empire, punch-marked coins prob¬ 
ably ceased to be issued in the North-West, they must have continued to circulate 
fairly freely up to at least the close of the first century A.D. This is dear from the 
finding of forty specimens of these coins at all levels in Sirkap, viz. six in the 
Greek stratum, three in the Early Saka, nineteen in the Later Saks-Parthian, and 
1 Cf. J?Jf. Cat. PI. I, nos. 1-3. 1 Via. R.U.C. (ch. 39), no. 48. 
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UST OF PUNCH-MARKED COINS OTHER THAN THOSE CONTAINED IN THE 
TWO HOARDS FROM THE UIIIR MOUND- Cf. p. 751. 


Serial 


Description and 
Field Register 



Weight 

Stratum 

in groins| 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Oblong bah. M 
JR Bm. 'xi-13^1 


a M Bm, *21-9*9 

3 M Bm, *21-1,476 

+ M Bm. 'IQ-457 

s M Bm. ' 37-431 

Round and concave. ^ 

6 M Broken, Bm. "37—94 

7 JR Bm. ^0-320 

g M Broken. Bm* *30-865 

q M Base. Broken* 

Bm- 1 30-926 

10 I! Bm- 

11 JR Bm- p 20-i T 244 

(2 M Broken. Bm. '21-263 

13 JR Tiny. Bm. *20^47 

*4 JR Small. Bm. 

JR Base, Bm. ‘21-439 

16 JR Base. Ban 24-241 

b 7 M Tmy. Bm. ‘19-450 

( g JR Bmken. Bm. '19-1,013 

Oblong bah. JE 
i 9 JE fitm'19-^83 

2u Bm. h x 1 —S6 1 

21 JE Bm. fc i9-t,49S 

Round and concave* /E 
32 M Bm. p 2o~i h 39J 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


JE Rm, ‘21-1.481 
M Urn. '20-1*70* 
JE Bm.‘20-1.4*7 

JE ftm. p 1^499 
JE Bm. '36-500 

JE Bm. 


HHER MOUND 


IV 

i55-o 

11 

163-0 

tl 

158 a 

it 

VS3 S 

111 

1647 


III 

14 3 

III 

35* 

Ill 

159 

IV 

iB-S 

rv 

35 4 

HI 

636 

IV 

14-2 

11 

7*5 

11 

I9 r 2 

11 

33’4 

11 

33 8 

n 

6^9 

5 II 

163 


III 

*S 5 *a 

I 

13 a-6 

IV 

161-6 


» 

343 

III 

4*'S 

lit 

36^ 

ill 

4«'7 

IV 

t 3"7 

11 

18-1 

II 

41 3 


Double impression. Six-armed w/rn with 
extra bar and central dot- (PL 23*1 no. 1 
symbol) 

Do. 

po. without extra bar (ihid. no r 2) 

Do, with an extra bar {ihid. no. 1) 

Do. 


Single impression. Six-armed rn/rtf with 
an extra bar end central dot {ihid, no. i) 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. with extra dot and cross at centre 
{ibid, no, 5) 

Do with extra dot and dot at centre 
(ibid. no. 3) 

Pti. with an extra bar and dot at centre 
{ibid, liO. 1) 

Do. with an extra dot and cross sit centre 
{ibid. no. s> 

Do. with cross at centre [ibid. no. 4) 

Do. with an extra dot and cross at centre 
(ibid, no, 5) 

Do. with an extra bnr and dot at centre 
{ibid. no. t ) 

Do. 

Ek5 P with an extra bar and dot in centre 

{ibid. no. l) 

Do. 


Do. without an extra bar [ihid. fto* a) 
Double impression- Six-armed wjra with 
dot in centre {ibid. no. 2) 

Do. 


Single impression* Six-armed ttfjrn 
with central dot (Pi* 230,. no. 2) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. with c*tra bar and central dot {ibid. 
no. t) 

Do. with central cross {ibid, no, 4) 

Do. with an extra dot and central dot 
{did. no, 3) 

Do, 


Indistinct 


Indistinct 

Indistinct 
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Sfcrijil 

no. 

Description and 

Field Register 

Stratum 

Weight 
in pmina 

Obverse 

Reverse 



BHIR MOUND {tent.) 


Rectangular M 

Lkrm Issues {cf. Pis, 230-4) 


29 

M Base, Bm. '20—377 

SI 

4 *‘X 

Nob. 6, 7, 15 

Indistinct 

30 

*f£ Base, Bm. '20—414 

II 

45 * 

Nos. 6, 7> 25, ete T 

No. 60 

3 * 

JR Bm. '20-636 

El 

50-4 

No, 31. Indistinct 


3 ^ 

M Em. '20-^636 

II 

48-5 

Nos. 6, 7* 25 

No. 46 

33 

JR Bm. '20-678 

II 

47‘5 

Nob. 6. 7* IT* 50. 36 

34 

JR Bm. *20^1,286 

II 

73-6 

Indistinct 

No, 47 

35 

JR Bm. '20-1,540 

II 

39-5 

Nos. 6,7, 11, z$> 3* 

No. 46 

36 

JR Bm. *20-1,581 

M Bm. '20-1,617 

1 

495 

Nos. 6 P 25 

No. 4* 

37 

II 

St -7 

Nos. 6 P 25, 40 

No. 55 

38 

Bm. 'ai^ySo 

11 

474 

Nos. 34 

Indistinct 

39 

JR Bm. "21^704 

II 

497 

Nos. 6 P 7* 35 

Indistinct 

4 * 

JK Bm, 'at- 03 * 

Jt Bm. ’36-61 

[I 

46-1 

Nos. 6, 7* 25 

Indistinct 

41 

11 

46-2 

Nos. 7, 25* indistinct 

No- 46 

4 * 

.« Dm, ‘*9-778 

II 

44'7 

Nos, 6, 7, 35* 35, indistinct 

indistinct 

+3 

Jt Bm. 1 44-148 

JR Bm- ’44^960 

II 

34 * 

No** 6> 7, 35, 35 

Defaced 

44 

IV 

45 5 

No*. 6, 7i 4L indistinct 

No, 54 

Round. M 





45 

JR Base. Bm. *20—213 

12 

43 ' 1 

No*. 6 + 7* 26, 3 = 

No. 46 

46 

M Bm. : 20-39 

n 

483 

NoSh U, 39, indistinct 

Indistinct 

47 

JR Bm. "20-1,633 

11 

436 

No*. 7, 35, tndbiiimt 

No. 48 

48 

JR Bm. *21-16 

1 

507 

Nos. 6, io + 12. 15, 25 


49 

M Bid. '21-1,615 

n 

470 

Nos. 6, 7. ii t 25 

No. 46 

50 

- 4 ? Bm. '30-^447 

11 

487 

Nos. 6, 25, 34 

Indistinct 

S» 

JR Bitl *30-1,076 

St 

49 ’S 

Nos. 6. 7, 25. 34 

Nn, 49 

5 * 

JR Bm. "30-21 

it 

500 

Nos. 6, 25, 31 

Indistinct 

Rectangular* M 





S 3 

JE Bm. *20-1,561 

11 

52 2 

No*. 64 7, 25, indistinct 

Indistinct 

54 

IE Bm. *21—296 

11 

413 

Noil 6,7, u. 25, 36 

No. 46 

55 

IE Bm. 'at-1,547 

n 

39 " 1 

No, u, indistinct 

Defaced 

S 6 

iE Bm. "24-188 

11 

466 

Nos. 6 r 7, 35, indistinct 

Nd p 46 

S 7 

M Bm. "1^-412 

tt 

27^2 

Defaced 

Defaced 

S* 

IE Bm- '36-496 

M Bm- *36-557 

ti 

450 

Nos. 6, 25, 35 

No. 4S 

59 

it 

41*7 

Delated 

Defaced 


Koim JE 





60 

IE Bm. '21^677 

11 

4*4 

No, 42, indistinct 

Defaced 

6i 

JE Bm. '36-532 

11 

35 ^ 

Nos. 8, 36. indistinct 

No. 46 

62 

JE Bm, *36-582 

SI 

52 -q 

Nob. 6. 7, as. 35 

Indistinct 

63 

JE Bm. *37-524 

11 

5*7 

No?. 14, 36, indistinct 

No. 48 


Long bar. JR 


SIRKAP 


ft 4 

IR Sk. '14-376 

it—111 

T 44‘4 

Double impression. Six -armed rqpa with 






central dot, and an extra bar in one and un 
extra dot in another 



Rectangular., M 


Later 


65 

JR Sk-'aS-t 

IV 

42‘2 

No. 6 P indistinct 

No* 50 

66 

M Sk. *28-1 

IV 

4 »* 

Nos. 6, 33, j7 

India tract 

*7 

JR Sk. T i7-Kn.-5^ 

II-IH 

5^4 

No*. 6 P 7, ii, 25 f indistinct 

No_ 50 

68 

JR Sk. '12^1.043 

1 I-ITI 

+ I "3 

Nos. 6, 7, 29, indistinct 

Indistinct 

69 

M Sk. '14-2,478 

Spoil earth 

4&-4 

No P 6, indistinct 

No. 60 

7 ° 

JR Sk. Vi6-598 

IT —111 

46-0 

No*. 6. i8 r 38, indistinct 

Indistinct 

7 i 

At Sk. '16-1,158 

IV 

483 s 

Nt®. 6, 7, ti, 25. 35 

No, 46 
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Serial 

Description and 


no. 

Field Register 

Stratum 


7 ^ 

77 

79 


Weight 

ingrains 


Obverse 


Rectakgulas. M 


5 IRKAP {emu) 

Lateb Issues (cf. Pis. 230-4) 


Oval oh boupCd. M 


Round and concave. JE 


Oval oh hound. X 


97 

gS 

99 

IQO 

IO| 

102 

I03 


104 | J* Mm. *15-213 


iOj | /E Pi. "21—75 


MOHRA MORADU 

Depth heltm 
surfpec 

I 7 ft- I 49 3 1 Ntx. 12, 29, indistinct 

PIPPALA 

| 4 ft. 6 in. | 51-3 I Nu. at. indistinct 


Reverse 


7 * 

-ft Sk. 1 16-1,172 

IL—III 

46'# 

Indistinct 

n 

-ft Sk. '21-47 

I 

439 

Noe. 6, rip 251 36 

74 

-ft Sk. ’22-933 

II- 1 II 

48‘B 

No*. 6, 35, indistinct 

75 

-ft Sk. ’26-4,357 

1 I-III 

4 ?a 

Nos„ 6 d 25, indistinct 


d* 

Base. Sk. '16-598 a 

tt-UI 

434 

Nns, 6, 7. indistinct 

JR 

Sk. '16-59S6 

Bum? , Sk.' 14-146 

II-III 

469 

Nos r 6 d 35 T indistinct 

JR 

I 

3 S ‘4 

Nos. 6, io f indistinct 

m 

Sk, ’26-2.694 

11-in 

42 j 6 

1 Nos. 6 h g, 28, 43 

(Cf. 5 .A/. Cat. 2, Gr, T[ii, Vai. e, p. js .1 




Ni>. 47 
No. 60 
India tinct 
Indistinct 


Indistinct 

Indistinct 

Defaced 

Indistinct 


fen 

1 

ft Sk,‘26-1,60S 

Rectangular, ft 

u-m 

340 

Single impression. Six-armed vajm with 
central dot and an extra bar 

81 

-E 

Sk. *21—a7<? 

Spoil earth 

JS'8 

Nos. 6, 7 r indistinct 

Sa 

ft 

Sk. '16—641 

n-iii 

32 a 

Noa. xi p 25, indistinct 

33 

m 

Sk. '28-2,283 

[]-H[ 

4 H -4 

No. 6, indistinct 

84 

ft 

Mixed with silver 

Sk. 1 26-1.302 

Spoil earth 

367 

Nos. 6 P 15. indistinct 

8S 

ft 

Mixed with silver 

Sk. '26-330 

Do. 

49’9 

Nos, 6, 25, indistinct 

86 

ft 

Sk. ’26-1,605 

u-m 

460 

No. 6 P indistinct 

8? 

ft 

Sk. *28^2,794 

VI 

45 ’ 2 

Noa. 6 P 7, indistinct 

B8 

ft 

Sk. '28^-2,794 

VI 

477 

Nos. 6. 23 fc indistinct 

89 

ft 

Sk. "21-276 

u-m 

399 

No. 6 P indistinct 

90 

ft 

Sk. "16-306 

u-m 

344 

Nos. ip. 25. indistinct 

9 i 

ft 

Mixed with silver 

Sk- '16-509 

u-m 

50-3 

Nos. 6, 25* 35. indistinct 

92 

ft 

Mixed with silver 

Sk. "16-616 

1 

315 

Nos, 25 T 44, defaced 

93 

ft 

Sk. '16-758 

Spoil earth 

29-6 

Nos. 6i 7 h io„ indistinct 

94 

ft 

Sk *30-110 

Do, 

42 5 

Nos, 6 ( 7 h lj t 35 

95 

ft 

Sk. 28-2,794 

VI 

48 2 

Noa. 6. n h indistinct 

96 

ft 

Sk + *17-368 

Debris 

407 

Nos, 6p 1 o p 15 


JE 

Sk. ’16-33S 

n-ni 

512 

No. 20. indistinct 

JE 

Sk. '13-84 

1 

510 

Nos. 6„ 7. 27 

JE 

Sk. *21 27 f 

Spoil earth 

47’5 

Nos, 6 h 7, 35 

JE 

Sk, ■28-1,123 

n-iti 

35 ’2 

Defaced 

JE 

Sk, ’lS-*, 7 W 

VI 

48 2 

Nos, 6, ii. i5 f 23 

JE 

Sk. ’ 48 - 2,794 

VI 

4&9 

NOS- 6. 12, 28, JZ 

JE 

Sk, ’28-1,79+ 

VI 

45’7 

Not, 6, 25. indistinct 


Defaced 

Defaced 

Defaced 

Defaced 

indistinct 

Defaced 
Nil 48 
Defaced 
Defaced 
No. 60 
Indistinct 

No. 44 

No. 50 

Indistinct 
I n d asnnc t 

indistinct 

No. ss 

Indistinct 
Defaced 
No, 53 
Nos, 56, 5: 
No. 50, 
in distinct 
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twelve on or near the surface. Of these forty specimens, two (one silver and one 
copper) belong to the ‘long-bar’ and ‘round and concave* classes; and both of 
these, curiously enough, come from the Late £ aka -Parthian city of the first 
century a.d. Of the remaining thirty-eight (fifteen silver and twenty-three copper), 
sis 1 are of the same class as the majority of the larger hoard (cf. PL 234, nos, 24-48), 
twenty-three 1 arc of the latest type (cf. Pi. 234, nos. 49-59), and the remaining nine 
are too worn to be identified. 

The only other punch-marked coins recovered at Taxila were a single much- 
worn silver piece from Mohra Moradu, and a copper piece of the latest type from 
Pippala. The noticeable absence of punch-marked coins from the many oilier 
Buddhist sites of the early medieval period which have been excavated at Taxila, 
goes to show that they disappeared from the local currency between the second 
and fourth centuries a.d, 

A list of all the punch-marked coins other than those contained in the two 
Bhir Mound hoards is appended (pp. 753-5).* 


LOCAL COPPER COINAGE OF TAXILA 4 

Turning to the early local copper coinage of Taxila, we get substantial data from 
both the Bhir Mound and Sirkap as to its age and the types of which it made use. 
Of the 179 specimens from the Bhir Mound, 134 come from the second or Maurya 
stratum, thirty-three from the surface stratum, ten only from the third, and two 
from the fourth stratum. Of the ten specimens from the third stratum, seven, 
which were found less than 2 ft, below the Maury a foundations, were doubtless 
buried there during the Maurya period, and the other three specimens, as well as 
the two from the fourth stratum, may reasonably lie presumed to have been strays. 
It would he unsafe, therefore, to infer that any of these local coins of Taxila were 
struck before the third century B.C., but from that time on until the coming of the 
Greeks, and perhaps for some time afterwards, they must, to judge by the numbers 
recovered, have been issued in abundance. Dr .Allan (ZJ.il/, Cot. p. cxxxix) says 
that this coinage was seemingly a short-lived one, * beginning late in the third 
century b.c. under Maurya governors and ending with the Greek conquest before 
the middle of the second century b.c.’ Dr Allan may be right, but the latter date 
is not free from difficulties; for whereas the Bhir Mound settlements of the Maurya 
and autonomous periods yielded 179 of these coins, the Sirkap cities, which did 
not come into existence until after the Greek conquest, yielded 502, And it is not 
a question of numbers only. From the St rati graphical Chart below (pp. 760-1), it 
will be seen that of the twenty-five types and varieties brought to light in Sirkap 
eleven only were represented among the Bhij- Mound coins, and these eleven did 
not include a single specimen of such noteworthy types as the * Tree-in-railing* and 

1 t'12. nos. 68, 90, 96 and ioi-j, 1 1 cn of these ate silver and thirteen copper. 

3 For further remarks on the punch-marked coins, see pp. 14-15,103, 105-6, i iq-ii, 843-52, S53-5. 

4 For the local copper coinage, see abo pp. 26-7, i io, 795-S, 835, 855-6, 
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1 Lotus plant \ It is an undeniable fact, of course, that ancient Indian coins often 
remained in circulation for several generations after they had ceased to be minted, 
but it is difficult to believe that such a very large proportion of these particular 
coins would have been current in the first century a.d. {432 came from the two 
top strata of Sirkap), if their issue had been stopped two centuries earlier. On the 
whole, it seems more likely that these local coins continued to be struck for some 
time after the Greek, and possibly after the Saka conquest also. 

The types and varieties presented by this local coinage have been discussed by 
Dr Allan in the B.M. Cat . of Ancient Indian Coins, and there is not much to be 
added to his comprehensive account of them. Interesting coins of the present 
collection that are not represented in the British Museum Cabinet are nos. 5, 6, 
13-15, 24, 25, 26, 32, 37 and 38 1 of my 'List of Rare and Unique Coins* (ch. 39). 
On the other hand, the British Museum possesses a number of types that are 
absent from this collection, the most notable among them being Class 1 {Negamd 
scries) of die inscribed coins, and Class r, d, e, h, i and J, and Class 3, b of the 
uninscribed coins. As to the negamd and other inscribed coins, they have already 
been noticed in chapter 2 (pp. 26-7). Something, however, remains to be said 
about the uninscribed types, some of which are peculiarly distinctive. Commonest 
of all of these is the ckaitya or stupa crowned with a crescent. 1 * 4 Like the conventional 
hill in Assyrian art, the stupa is represented by three or more arches arranged in 
pyramidal form. The crescent which rests on its summit, like the triratna symbol 
on the summit of die Sane In gateways, had its origin, as I have elsewhere shown,* 
in the ‘ horns of divinity* found on prehistoric seals of the Indus, and thus served 
to emphasise the sanctity of the monument. By the side of the stupa appear 
various other figures. On some coins there is a pillar^ on others, a sacred tree-in¬ 
railing ; 5 * on others, 3 smaller mound, represented by a pyramid of balls on others, 
the same device, with an undulating river beneath; 7 on others, a female figure with 
flower in hand standing between the larger and smaller mounds; * on others, what 
appears to he the plan of a sanghdrdnto with two rows of monastic cells and a small 
flame-shaped object in die middle.? Of the meaning of these symbols there can 
hardly be much room for doubt. The ckaitya or stupa is evidently the great 
Dharmarajtka Stupa built by Asoka and for long the most important Buddhist 
monument in the North-West; the stream is the Tamra nala which flowed at the 
foot of the Dharmarajika; the pillar is one of the famous monoliths of Chunar 
stone which Asoka presumably erected by the side of this stupa as he erected 
others by the side of his stupas at Sahchl, Sarnath, etc.; the two rows of monastic 

1 Of these nos. 25 and 26 ate figured in Cunningham, Cotm of Ancient India. 

* Cf. Stratigraphieal Chart (p. 760), type* 1-7, and B.M. Cat. PL xxxn, nos, 1-13. 

’ MJ.C. VoL t, p, 55. Tilt crescent ta sometime* replaced by the triratna or by the taurine on the 
arched ckaitya. All three symbols appear 10 have had the same religious significance. (Cf, B.M. Cat. 
pp. 151-3, *5^. 162, etc.) 

* if ..If. Cat. PI. xxxn, nos. 1 and 2. * Ibid. nos. 3 and 4. 

4 Ibid. rum. 5-10. * Ibid. nos. 7-ttv 

1 Ibid. nos. 5 and 6. * Ibid. no. n, 
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cells are these which once stood alongside the sanghardma \ and the flame-shaped 
object between them appears to he a diminutive representation of the central 
stupa; the tree-in-railing may well have been a shoot from the Bodhi Free at BnJh- 
Gaya, which Asoka caused to be planted in this important saiighdrdma at I axila, 
just as he caused another shoot of the same tree to be planted at Anu rad hap ura in 
Ceylon ; T or it may be that the sacred Bo tree was figured on these coins merely in 
order to emphasise the Buddhist character of the stupa. The smaller mound by the 
side of the larger may be presumed to have heen a smaller stupa now no longer 
existent, which stood by the side of the D harms raj ika just as the ancillary stupa III, 
containing relies of Buddha's two chief disciples, Mahamogaliina and Sariputra, 
stood by the side of the Great Stupa at Sanchl. Who the standing female figure 
holding a flower in her right hand is meant to represent is problematical. Probably 
she is the same as the stone figurine no. 3 (PL 211, 3 fi and 3 b), Allan links her 
with a figure on some of the negama coins whom he provisionally calls Latah mi 
but is tempted to regard as the city goddess of Taxila. 1 In tills he may well he 
right, but it is to he noted that, if we are justified in identifying her with Lakshmi, 
we should also be justified in identifying her with Maya, the mother of the Buddha, 
who is commonly portrayed in the guise of Lakshmi by sculptors of the Early 
Indian School. 

Connected with the stupa and crescent on certain coins which are occasionally 
found at Taxila is the symbol of a cross, sometimes placed directly under the 
stupa, sometimes at the side of it. 3 This cross has been explained as the plan of the 
stupa with ascending stairways opposite the four cardinal points, but a difficulty 
in the way of this explanation is that the cruciform type of stupa did not, as far 
as we know, come into fashion hefore the first century a,d., and even if the early 
circular stupa was provided with four stairways projecting outwards from the centre, 
it could hardly have been represented as a cross of this square type. 

/ .Another characteristic type on these coins is the elephant, shown usually 
standing to right or left, hut sometimes en face. The prancing horse and lion also 
appear, but while these may, as Allan suggests, have been of foreign origin, the 
elephant was an indigenous type, and we shall see presently how this type was 
perpetuated hy Apollo joins I, Menander, Lysias, Antialddas, Arch eh i us, Maucs, 
Azes and A2discs, all of whom ruled at Taxila, 4 That the elephant was a type 
specially identified with Taxila it would be too much to say, hut it may be recalled 
that, according to Philo stratus, there was in the first century a.d. a sacred elephant 
called Ajax in the temple of the Sun at Taxila which the people used to anoint 

1 Mahavtmtsa xviii—xx. 1 ELI/. Cut. pp. envu md cxxxiif. 

’ RlLC nras. it- 13; PL xxxiii* noa, 10-15; PL %X\\ nos. % 7 and id. 

* The elephant also appears on coins of the Audunihars5 :i Ayradhya, Er3n f Kilda, Kau 4 lmbi, 
Mathura, UjjayLnl md Yam!keys, hut not in the distinctive way that it does at Taxila. It is also found 
on copper coin* of AndmudiLia I, where it sram to bo a borrowing from the well-known eleplmnt of 
the Sdetieid coinage, and on coins of Zoilus IL P Soter. See Alkn t B.M. C®L pp. 123-8, 130, 133, 
144, 146, ijo, 26267-70; R.M. Cat. of Greek ami Scythk Coins, pp, 53 and 164; Tam, 
op, n't. pp. 163-4. 
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with myrrh and deck with garlands. 1 Tam has suggested that it may liave been an 
ancestor of this elephant that was figured on the city’s coinage. 2 

Another motif on this coinage that also calls for notice is usually described by 
numismatists as a " flowering plant in railing’.’ It is clearly die abbreviated form 
of the Lotus Plant of Life and Fortune which is figured so frequently, along with 
more elaborate forms, among the early sculptures of Safichland Bharhut, sometimes 
appearing as an upright tree {kafpavriksha\ sometimes as a sinuous creeper 
{kiilpulatd) laden with jewels and other gifts. Among the Buddhists this age-old 
w ishing tree came to be looked on as a symbol of their faith which, like the tree, 
conferred untold benefits on its votaries, and it seems highly probable that at 
Taxila, no less than in Hindustan and Central India, it was regarded as a distinctive 
Buddhist device, 4 

At one time it was the fashion to refer most of the symbols on the early coinage 
of India to a Buddhist origin. Latterly the pendulum has swung to the opposite 
extreme, and it is now the fashion to deny to them any Buddhist connexion at all. 
The truth, as so often happens, appears to lie between the two extremes. In the 
case of the earlier punch-marked coinage, probably few of its symbols were 
specifically Buddhist at the time of issue, though some of them became so Liter." 
In the case of the later tribal coins, on die other hand, the majority of the symbols 
seem to have had a definitely Buddhist character. The explanation of this is not 
far to seek. Buddhism, let it be remembered, became the state religion at Taxila 
during the reign of Asoka, in the middle of the third century' R.r,, and, although 
there may have been Brahmanical reactions against it from time to time, it was 
strong enough to triumph over them and to become, in after days, the dominant 
religion of the North-West—a fact which is overwhelmingly attested by the count¬ 
less numbers of Buddhist monuments unearthed at Taxila and throughout 
Gandhara and neighbouring regions. It is only natural, therefore, to expect that 
any notable emblems which the early Buddhist Church had sanctified by frequent 
use and identified with itself, should find a place among the admittedly sacred or 
quasi-sacred emblems stamped on the current local coinage with which we are 
dealing. What, then, are the principal Buddhist emblems known to us from 
monuments of the second and first centuries B.c. ? First and foremost come those 
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1 Philostratus, Vit. Apoil. il. ra, 24 (ed. Diihner), 

1 Cf. Tam, op. at. p. 164. Philostratus says that the elephant had once belonged to Alexander, but 
that is mere embroidery which need not discredit the rest of his Story'. 

* Cf. K.U.C. nos. 11-15. B-M. Cat. p. cxxxv and Pi, JOtsm. n«, 10-15; PI. xxxtv, no, 1. What is 
described as the 'Spear and Hags* device (cf. B.M . Cat. pp. 226—7, 229—30) is also, in all probability, 
another variant of the lotus plant. 

* Cf, Marshall and Pouchcr, op. at. pp. 142-7. The same device appears on a copper coin of Taxila 
which was formerly attributed to Agathncles (P.M, Cat. p, 18, no. 51), 

Tins is especially true, of course, of the earlier pre-Akikan punch-marked coins such as those in 
the larger Blur Mound hoard. In this connexion it may be noted that, while the hill or mound is a 
common enough symbol on these early coins, the familiar choitya or ' stupa crowned by crescent ’ is 
not figured on them, but makes its appearance only on the later, post-Asukan punch-marked and 
local Taxilan coins. 
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which symbolise the Four Great Miracles, viz, the Nativity, the Enlightenment, 
the First Sermon, and the Great Decease. In later times these Four Great Miracles 
came to be represented with increasing elaboration of detail, hut in the second 
century n.C. the Nativity fj& S) was represented, in the simplest form, by a lotus 
plant—the familiar emblem of birth j the Enlightenment {sambodhi) by a tree 
within a railing;* the First Sermon {DhurmacakraprcvarUimi ) by a spoked wheel; 
and the Great Decease {Parimrudnu) by a stupa. 5 Next in importance to these 
major emblems come the trimtna 3 and so-called 'shield' 4 emblems, both of which 
wc find occupying conspicuous positions on the earliest Buddhist monuments; 
while among subsidiary and quite insignificant devices on the same monuments 
are the swastika and the victory triangle. 5 As to animals, the four most closely 
associated with Buddhism are the lion, elephant, home and bull, though the last- 
mentioned plays a less important part than the other three; and next to these comes 
the deer. Other animals, like the camel, boar and rhinoceros, appear only rarely. 6 

Now, if w r e turn to our local coins, we cannot help being struck by the fact that 
the emblems and animals figured on them are, with two or three exceptions, 7 
precisely those which the Buddhist church had appropriated to its own use. 1 am 
not suggesting tlmt the Buddhist church invented any of these emblems. 1 am 
quite sure that it did not. But 1 am equally sure that its repeated use of these 
particular emblems, and more especially of the lotus, bodhi-tree, wheel,* stupa and 
triralna must have invested diem with a peculiarly Buddhist character, which would 
have been recognised at once in any district where Buddhism was the prevailing 
religion. If the reader will turn to Pis. 231-3, he will see what a vast number of 
emblems w T ere figured on the punch-marked coins from the older Bhir Mound hoard. 
Including their variants they number more than 650, and even if we exclude all 

1 The tree was nut necessarily the aivattha {jhtus rtligima nr pip&t) tree of Gautama Buddha, It 
might be the bodki-dmma of any of the previous Buddhas. Cf, Marshall and Toucher, 7 'hc Monuments 
of Sttckf, voL i. p. 200. 

4 On these four representutiun& T see Marshall and Founder, op. tit pp, 1^3-91 and rt>5 ff. 

3 'The trirafna 25 digtinguished from the naruiipaAa or Uiurim by the addition of ;i, third paint 
midway between the two horns of the crescent. To the Buddhists, the trirat na early came to symbolise 
their trinity2 the BuddEiii, the Dharma and the Sangha. 

1 The 1 shin Id Y is rarely, if ever, found on punch-marked cotm On the monuments its usual form 
is Q; on the tribal coins this becomes or Jg or Coamiraswamy has identified the 1 shield 1 with 
the j Tfratsa, but his view tins been disputed, 

5 The commonest farm of the victory standard or jaymtimhha is 

rj For the animals on early Buddhist monuments, see Marshall and Toucher, op. at. pp. 172-3* 

' The exceptions referred to are the symbol n and three symbols adopted from the punch-marked 
coins, viz. cjjii ***- aud 

8 It is noteworthy drat on the coins the lotus takes the same conventional form that it common Ey 
does uti the Buddhist monuments, and that the whrthspokes are furnished with terminals, on the 
outside of iht felly p just *a they are K for example, in the case of the dharntxahra on the Front of the 
west pillar of the south gateway at Ranchi. In that case the terminals take the form of triratnm; on 
the coins* of umbrellas—both indicative of the sanctity of the wheel. Marshall and Toucher, op. at. 
viik iTj FI xviu, a j; Allan, op. tit PI xrai, nos. 11-16. Allan ingeniously suggests that this type of 
wheel may be a waterwheel, hut he is evidently unaware of (ht dfomnatakrtu represented on the 
Sanchi and other monuments. Cl. also 1 Beads * [eh r 37), pp. 746-7. 
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variants, there arc fully a hundred distinct types. Why is it that out of all this array 
of emblems the engravers of the later local coinage selected scarcely any except those 
which we find repeated again and again on the earliest Buddhist monuments? 
The answer surely is that in the interval which elapsed between the issues of the 
punch-marked and local coinages, Buddhism had become the established religion 
at Taxila, and the local officials Yery naturally adopted these emblems which were 
already sanctified by association with it, and, foremost among them, the emblem 
of the great Dharmarajika Stupa erected by Asoka on the bank of the Tamra 
nala. 

The chart (pp. 760-1) shows the types of the local Taxilan coins found in the 
Bhir Mound and Sirkap respectively and the successive strata in which they 
occurred. 


COINS OF THE GREEKS' 


Owing to the relative smallness of the area excavated in the Greek stratum in 
Sirkap, the coins of the Greek kings arc not numerous. They total 519 in all. Of 
these 471 came from Sirkap, five from the Bhir Mound, and forty-three from other 
sites to be noticed presently. The earliest are the five from the Bhir Mound, which 
comprise two silver pieces of Alexander the Great {R.U.C. nos. 2 and 3),- one 
silver piece of Philip Aridaeus (R.U.C. no. 4), one gold stater of Diodotus 
(R.U.C. no. 39)^ and a copper piece of Demetrius (R.U.C. no, 42), 

The 471 coins from Sirkap comprise fifty-one types belonging to twenty-one 
kings. These are set forth in the chart appended below (pp. 766-7), which shows 
the number of each type represented, the different strata and number of groups 
in which they occurred, and the names of other rulers with which they were 
associated in the different groups. Not all of the twenty-one kings listed in the 
chart ruled at Taxila, The first of the Bactrian Greeks to rule there was Demetrius, 
and to the same royal house belonged Pantaleon, Agathocles, Apollodotus I and, 
in all probability, Menander and Strato I, At one time or another all of these 
kings appear to have included Taxila within their dominions, though they may 
not all have made it their capital. After Strato I came a new line of kings belonging 
to the house of Eucratides. Whether Eucratides himself ever crossed the Indus 
and occupied Taxila is questionable (pp. 30-1). His son, Hcliocles, certainly 
ruled there, and after him Lysias, Antialcidas and Archebius, though possibly not 
in that sequence. 

Of the other kings represented, Epander appears to have been a sub-king in 
Gandhara under Menander or Strato I, and Philoxenus and Diomedcs to have 
followed him in the same region under Heiiocles and his successors. Theophilus, 
Telephus and Hermaeus also had their states to the west of the Indus, the two 
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* For the Greek kings of the North-West* see also pp. 27-44. 125-4. TQS-Sof* 830-2, 3 55-7, 856 -#'13. 
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last in the Paropamisadae . 1 Strato II and Zoilus II ruled in the Eastern. Panjab, 
where the)' were presumably independent of Taxi!a, and so probably did Dionysius 
and Apollodotus II. Hippostratus is generally thought to have been supplanted in 
the same region by Azes I. 

The coins of Hermaeus, which constitute more titan half of the whole collection 
from Sirkap, call for particular notice. The thirty specimens of the type ‘ Bust of 
king and Zeus enthroned ’ are all of copper and comprise eleven specimens 
resembling the smaller silver issues illustrated in P.^t* Cut. IX, no. 657 * seventeen 
resembling P.M. Cat . no. 666 and two barbaric imitations. Twenty-eight out of 
these thirty may therefore be taken to have been issued by Hermaeus himself. The 
remaining 263 coins of the type * Bust of king and Nike bearing the legends 
BASAEOJE CTHPOZEY EPMAtOY and Maharajasa rajarajasa mahatasa Heramctyasa 
(R.U.C. nos. g5-too) were evidently not struck by Hermaeus. but by one of the 
Saka or possibly Parthian rulers who followed him in the Paropamisadae. I am 
[op, at, pp. 503-5) has attributed them to Kujula Kadphises and explained them as 
propaganda coins, but the style of the engraving as well as the legends and mono¬ 
grams point to an earlier date. 

It will be observed from the chart that the 263 imitation coins of Hermaeus 
include specimens found in fifty-nine different groups as well as those found 
singly, and that of the several other rulers whose coins were found in association 
with them, Azes I was represented in sixteen groups, Azes II in eighteen groups, 
Kadphises I in eighteen and Kadaphes in thirteen. It is evident, therefore, that 
these imitation coins of Hermaeus, which were no doubt struck in the Paropami- 
sadae, must have enjoyed a wide and prolonged circulation at Taxi la under the 
late Sakas and Kushans. 

This leads me to add a few words about these groups of coins in general, whether 
they be of die Greek rulers or of the 6aka, Parthian and Kush 3 n conquerors who 
came after them. Altogether 675 such groups, each comprising two or more coins, 
were found in Sirkap. Taken individually, there are not many of these groups that 
furnish positive evidence of much value regarding the date of the coins comprised 
in them. This is because coins of every kind used to remain so long in circulation 
—sometimes for two centuries or more after their issue—that the groups commonly 
contain'quite heterogeneous elements, which are obviously useless as criteria for 
dating. On the other hand, the cumulative evidence of these groups is sometimes 
significant. For instance, when we find local T axi la n coins occurring twenty-four 
times in groups with coins of Azes I, thirty none times in groups with those of 
Azes II. and thirty-two times with those of Kadphises I, we are left in no doubt 
that these Taxi lan coins must have continued m free circulation under Saka and 
Early Kushan rule. The groups from Sirkap also have another very real value in 

1 Telephu.s seems to have been the immediate predecessor of Maues at Kspi£t and must therefore 
have been reigning in the opening years of ihe first century B.c. Theophilus was a generation nr more 
later, as shown by the use of the square theta on some of his coins. Whitehead regards Telephua as 
a king of Taiila, and the rare silver ‘biga* coins of Manes as belonging to Tasila. Thcophihts he 
places at Pushfcativaii. 
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that they demonstrate the danger of assuming, as has all too often been done, that 
when coins are found together in one group, they are likely to be of approximately 
the same age. So far as single groups are concerned, it is now clear that they are 
chiefly valuable in furnishing a terminus ante quern for the coins comprised in them. 
In other respects their evidence is of little worth unless amply corroborated by that 
of other groups. 

To revert, however, to the coins of the Greek rulers. Being struck on a common 
standard, these coins circulated freely beyond the borders of the State where they 
were issued, and many of them remained in circulation for several generations after 
their authors had passed away. This is abundantly evident from the finds in the 
later levels of Sirkap (first century A.D.), w'hich far outnumber those from the Greek 
and early Saka levels, and incidentally confirm the statement made by the author 
of the Periplut to the effect that coins of Apollodotus and Menander were still in 
circulation at Barygaza (Broach) in his day (latter half of the first century a.d,). 
Their presence there is no proof, of course, that either of these kings actually 
included Barygaza in his dominions, though both may conceivably have done so. 

Of the forty-three Greek coins found on sites other than the Bhir Mound and 
Sirkap, two are of Apollodotus I, two of Menander, one of Apol Indot us 11, twenty- 
five of Zoilus II, and eight of Ilermaeus. The two of Apollodotus I {=P.M. Cat, 
PI. tv, no, 307) come from Jandial; those of Menander (= R.U,C, nos. 51-5) from 
the Dharmarajika; and the one of Apollodotus II (=P.M. Cat, PI. v, no. 353) from 
Jaulian. The twenty-five pieces of Zoilus 11 (^ R.U.C. no. 107) arc hemidrachitis of 
silver which were found together in a small hoard under the foundations of Temple 
11 at the Dharmarajika. Their findspot suggests, but does not prove, that they were 
buried there about the middle of the first century B.C. (p. 248). The copper coins 
of I lermaeus are all later imitations of die same ' Bust of king and Nike' type as 
the 263 specimens from Sirkap described above. Five of them were found at the 
Dharmarajika, and one each at Mahal, K ala wan, and Khader Mohra. 

A question of some import diat presents itself in connexion with diese Greek 
coins concerns their stylistic history and the recruitment of the artists who engraved 
them. The Greek coins struck in Bactria itself are remarkable for their artistrv and 

1 * 

comprise some of the most superb examples of ancient portraiture known to us. 
But they formed quite an exceptional group, unequalled by any coins then being 
produced in Greece itself or any other part of the Greek world. Of the engravers 
who designed them we know nothing. Possibly they belonged to one gifted family* 
w'hich w r as wiped out when the nomads overran Bactria, hut this is mere guessing. 
What we do know is that none of these engravers accompanied the Bactnan Greeks 
to their new homes in India; for the coins which the conquerors minted south of 
the Hindu Kush are of quite a different and inferior quality. Tn certain features of 
weight and shape, and in a few of the motifs seen upon them, these Indo-Greek 
coins show r the influence of pre-existing Indian coinages in the North-West, but 
speaking broadly their art and their types are essentially Hellenistic, and they are 
neither better nor worse than the average run of Hellenistic coins which were being 
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turned out in Western Asia in the second and first centuries b.c. That the artists 
responsible for them were Greeks or trained in Greek traditions, there can be no 
question. No Indian at that period could possibly have designed or engraved the 
vast maj ority of the coins minted in the Paropamisadae, Gandhara and Taxita 
mints. To what extent Indian engravers were capable of emulating Greek work* 
manship can be seen in coins such as those of Dionysius, Z oil us 11 , Apollophancs 
and others which were struck in the Eastern Panjab, where the services of skilled 
Greek engravers were evidently unobtainable. We must infer, then, that for a time 
at any rate the engravers of the coins minted at Taxila and west of the Indus were 
recruited from the Hellenistic countries of Western Asia. That some of them 
settled permanently in their new Indian home and passed on their art to their 
descendants or pupils is likely enough, but there is 110 clear evidence of it in the 
coins of the earlier Indo-Greek kings. The great difficulty that numismatists have 
experienced in their attempts to arrange these coins in chronological sequence is 
mainly due to the fact that they have been unable to discover in the coins any 
regular evolution of style or technique such as distinguishes most ancient groups 
of coins- This, we may be sure, would not have been the ease, had the earlier Greek 
kings possessed any sort of established school of engraving in the North-West, bin 
it is quite understandable, if they recruited their engravers, as occasion required, 
from Western Asia. Hellenistic art in the West was itself, of course, undergoing 
considerable changes in the second and first centuries b.c., and varied greatly in 
style and quality in the many different localities in which it was paramount. This 
lack of uniformity would naturally be reflected in the work of the engravers who 
found their way to India and, token in conjunction with local factors in the North- 
West, sufficiently accounts for any seeming anomalies in the history of this coinage. 
Mints Another question concerns the mints. Did the Greek kings of Taxila coin 
exclusively at Taxila, or did they make use of subsidiary mints, such as the one at 
KapisI, in their possession? Take Antialcidas as an example. His coins are of three 
types, viz,: (1) silver issues with ‘Bust of king and enthroned Zeus Nikephoros’, 
{2) copper issues with 1 Bust of Zeus and pilei and palms of Dioscuriand (3) ditto 
with * Bust of king and elephant \ Now, the 1 Enthroned Zeus Nikephoros* was the 
characteristic type of Kap&i, while the ' Pi Id and palms of the Dioscuri ’ and the 
'Elephant have commonly been associated with Taxila. It might therefore be 
concluded that the silver coins of this ruler were struck at Kapisi, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of which the Greeks obtained the bulk of their silver, and the copper corns 
at I axila. But this conclusion is not borne out by the moncyers’ marks; for of the 
five marks found on the silver coinage (P.M, Cat, nos. 28, 30, 32, 34 and 35), three 
(nos. 30, 32 and 34) are found also on the copper coinage; and the probability', 
therefore, is that hnth the silver and the copper were struck in the same mint, 
that mint being, no doubt, at 1 axila. We must not, however, exclude the possibility' 
that the controller of currency had his marks stamped on all coins, wherever 
minted/ 

1 Cf. pp. 78&-1 infra. 
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It is to be noted that the Greek coins recovered at Taxila, though comprising 
a number of rare issues, have not supplied the name of a single new king or, with 
one exception, any new types. From this it may be inferred that there are few, ii 
anv, of the Greek kings of India who are not already known to us, and that we 
cannot now expect to find many new types. Many of these coins have been 
discussed in chapter z in connexion with the history 1 of Taxila, and some further 
comments on them are made in Dr Allan’s note below (eh. 41J and in Dr 
Whitehead’s commentary on my ‘List of Hare and Unique Coins’ (eh. 39}. 


No new Greek 
kings 


COINS OF THE SARAS AND PARTHIANS' 


Whe reas the G reek sovereigns i n I nd i a , e veil i f they hail sub-kings in su bo rd i na t ii >n 
to them, used only the simple title of ’king’ or, at most, ’great king’, the para¬ 
mount sovereigns among the Sakas and Parthians invariably took the title of'king 
of kings’ or ‘emperor’, thus following the example of Mithridates II of Farthia 
and some of his successors, who in their turn had taken the title from the Achac- 
menid Khshayathiya khshayathiyanam, 1 The titles of‘king’, ‘great king", ‘satrap’ 
' great satrap ’, and ‘ strattgOS ' were reserved for such lesser chiefs and functionaries 
as were allowed to strike their own coins. Several emperors, viz. Mattes, S pal irises, 
Axes I and Gondopharei, had occupied the position of ‘king’ or ‘great king’ 
before reaching that of ' king of kings’, and two of them—Aziliaes and Azes II 
had been made joint emperors during the lifetime of their fathers, in accordance 
with a familiar precedent set by the Greeks. 5 These distinctions are of help in 
determining the mutual relations of these Saka and Parthian rulers, and with the 
new light afforded by the Taxila discoveries we can now fix their dates and order 
of succession with a much nearer approach to accuracy than is possible in the case 
of the Greek rulers. 

Several factors have contributed in the past to cause confusion and misunder¬ 
standing in regard to these rulers, One of these has been the refusal of some 
numismatists to admit the existence of two kings of the name of Azes. A second 
has been the mistaken identification of the son and successor of Spalirises, the 
Arachosian king, with Azes 11 instead of Azea 1 . A third has been the very natural 
mistake of taking the words' brother of the king 1 , which arc found in certain of the 
coin legends of these rulers, to imply actual blood relationship, whereas in reality 
they were nothing more titan an honorific title bestowed by the Parthian overlords 
on their Saka or Parthian vassals + (pp. 49, 61, 775-6). Now that these mis unde r- 

1 For the Saba and Parthian nilere, set also pp, 44 66, K+ 5, 130-2. 2to-t3,805-17,832-4,837-40, 

5 On the history of this title in Persia, Parthia ami Armenia, see Wroth, B.Af, Cat. of Parthian Coins, 
p. kev, a. 1. 3 On this, see Tam, op. at. p, 348, 

‘ This title, which made the recipient an honorary member of the imperial family, wna conferred 
hv Voncmca on the Saks chiefs 3 pakhores and fipalirises, the latter of whom succeeded him as emperor, 
and later by Gnndup hares on Manigula, the father of Zcioniscs, Lind on the father of Abdigases, The 
title #u apparently conferred only hy the Parthkn, not by the Salta, emperors. It was a convenient 
menus of strengthening the ties between the new Parthian emperors and their powerful vassal chiefs, 
whether iaka or Parthian, without intermarriage. 
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standings have been removed, there tan be little room for doubt as tu the general 
correctness of the order of succession shown in the Table opposite, though some 
slight modifications will doubtless prove necessary in the more or less conjectural 
dates given in the first column. As to these dates, some words of explanation are 
necessary - , In die case of seven out of eight emperors the dates given are the dates 
when they assumed the imperial title. As already stated, several were kings or local 
rulers before they became emperors, and the official date of their accession, as 
reckoned by themselves, may have been some years earlier than that shown in the 
Table, Maues, for example, probably became ‘king* about 90 B.C., but could 
hardly have assumed the higher title until some time after the death of Mithri- 
dates II in 88 B.c, Azes I was probably joint ‘great king* with Spalirises as early 
as 45 b.c,, but did not become emperor until after the death of the latter, who in 
the meantime had also been a ‘king of kings’. In the case of Gondophares, 
however, we know from the Takht-i-Bahl inscription that his accession to the 
throne was officially reckoned from c. A.D. 19, but we do not know whether this 
was the date of his becoming sub-king under Orthagncs or emperor,' Accordingly 
I have kept this official date of A.D, 19 in the Table. 

Among the earliest coins struck by Maues were those bearing the emblems 
‘home’ and ‘bow-in-case 1 (R.U-C. nos. 123-4). These two emblems had been 
used by the Parthian sovereigns Mithridates I and II, and it was perhaps as a token 
of his fealty at that time to the latter that Maues adopted them. While still styling 
himself ‘ king \ he also copied the ‘ Elephant head and caduceus' type of Demetrius I, 
thus advertising his claim to have emulated the victories of bis Greek predecessor. 
Still later, when he had become emperor, he issued, as Menander had done before 
him, a whole gallery of types, and his example was aftenvards followed by his 
successors. 

Some of these types had already acquired a local character and were symbolic 
of the various areas brought under imperial sway. Such were the 'Zeus with 
thunderbolt' and the * Heracles’ of Arachusia; the * Enthroned Zeus Nikephoros’ 
of the Paropamisadae; the humped bull of Gandhara; the elephant and the lion 
of Taxila; the Athene Aik is of the Eastern Panjab. Other types were adopted for 
different reasons. The 'Zeus with sceptre’, for example, which is one of the most 
striking types of Maues, Azes I, and Azilises, 1 was probably struck to commemorate 
their investiture as emperor; and the ‘Poseidon and River-god* of Maues and 
Azes to commemorate naval victories on one or other of the Panjab rivers. 

How very numerous these coin-types were may be judged from the fact that 
among the 107 coins of Maues found in Sirkap there were no less than fifteen 

* See c!t. U. pp. 58-9. 

; Observe the object which. Zeus is holding out in his right hand {B.M. Cat. PL XX. no. 4.). It is 
evidently the same object as (be deity is holding on Hiivishta's coins (ibid. PL xxvn, nos. 17 and 23). 
1 take it to be a torque, which was a symbol of high rank among Scylhtc and Iranian peoples generally, 
and a characteristic ornament of the kings of Parthia. Cf. 1 jewellery' \ eh. 30, Class Vtl I, pp, 635-6, for 
gold torques found in Sirtap: and for torques carried by a tribute-hearer as a national emblem of the 
$»l. s** Herefeld, Inm in the Atuuat Bast, Pi. a. CL also Whitehead In AT.C. (1940). 
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different types; among the 1,291 of Azes I there were eighteen types; and, most 
remarkable of all, among eleven of Aziliscs there were nine types. Out of all these 
coins only three, viz, one of Maries of the 1 Zeus and Nike' type, and two of Azes I 
of the 1 Mounted king and Poseidon 1 type, were of silver. All the rest were of 
copper. 

The commonest of Manes' types was his' Elephant head and caduceus This is 
not surprising, since he seems to have struck no more than two types before 
becoming emperor, 1 and one of these (the ' Horse and bow-tn-case’) was soon 
discontinued. The other type, therefore, must have been minted in very much 
larger numbers than the twenty or more types which were issued after he became 
emperor. It is not unlikely, too, that Maues, who doubtless aspired to be regarded 
as a second Demetrius, may have had a predilection for this particular coin, and 
continued even as emperor to issue it with the simple and dignified title of basileta, 
which Demetrius had used. Other fairly frequent types are the * Poseidon and 
Vine Goddess' and ' Apollo and tripod-lehesThe former may have been circulated 
in larger numbers than usual because it commemorated an important naval victory, 
and the second hecause it perpetuated a familiar type of Apollodotus I, which 
must have been still common in the bazaars of Taxila. 

Coins of both Azes 1 and Azes II were very prolific in Sirkap. Of the 1,291 of 
the former, by far the commonest type is the * King seated and Hermes' with 86z 
specimens. Then comes the 'Mounted king and Zeus Nikephoros' with 189, the 
‘Elephant and bull 1 with 58, the 'Demeter enthroned and Hermes' with 49, and 
the * Bull and lion' with 46. Of the 1,548 of Azes II, 1,284 are of the * Mounted 
king and Zeus Nikephoros * type, 160 of the 'Mounted king and Pallas' type, and 
87 of the ’ Lion and Demeter’ type. The other types are relatively scarce. 

My excavations in Sirkap have made it clear beyond question that there were 
two kings of the name of Azes, one ruling at Taxila in the first century B.C. ; the 
other, presumably his grandson, in the first century' a.d, (ch. rv, p. 131), For the 
most part the coins of these two emperors can easily be distinguished by their 
style, those of Azes II being strikingly degenerate compared with his predecessor’s. 
In some cases, however, the distinction between them is not so clear-cut; for 
among the vast numbers of coins of Azes I which were still in circulation in the 
first century A.D. there are not a few that are of very poor execution compared with 
the generality* of his coins. This may simply be due to unequal artistry' and work¬ 
manship in the mints of Azes I, hut it creates a suspicion that some of these 
specimens may be the work of forgers, who could presumably copy the older but 
still current coins with impunity. The discovery' of a set of forger's moulds in a 
first-century house in Sirkap (pp. 177-8} naturally lends colour to this suspicion, 
and so, too, does the fact that many copper coins of this period show traces of 
having once been plated with a silver amalgam. A coin, for example, like R.l .C. 

■ In addition to the two types referred to with the simple tide of *ktng\ there m si small square, 
copper coin bearing the same title, with the type “Apollo and tripocUebes \ btil in this case the title 
was possibly abbreviated nwiftg to the amaJlnesa of the coin. 
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no. 149 would, if silvered over, easily have passed for P.M. Cat. PI. xi, no. 40; or 
R.U.C. no. 167 for B.M. Cat, PL xx, no. n. In,an age when the currency was 
rapidly depredating and billon being used more and more in place of silver, the 
processes of the forger must have been very much facilitated. 

The depreciation referred to, which is very noticeable from the reign of Azes 11 
onwards, could hardly have been due to scarcity of silver, since Sakas and Parthians 
alike had command of the rich silver mines in the Pa rap ami 9 ad ae and Arachosia, 
and the abundance of silver vessels unearthed in Strkap proves that there was 
plenty of the precious metal available . 1 What, then, was the reason for the sub¬ 
stitution of lead and billon or potin coinages in place of silver? The obvious 
explanation, I suggest, is that die eastward extension of the Saka empire under 
Axes I had brought it into increasingly close contact with the great Andhra empire 
of the South, where, owing to the shortage of silver, lead and potin 1 had been used 
as currency from the second century B.C. To promote trade with these new neigh¬ 
bours and avoid loss to themselves, it was a very natural step for the Stikas to 
substitute lead and potin for the much more valuable silver in their coinage and 
thus facilitate an interchange of currencies between the two empires. 

In the chapter on * Silverware" (pp. 609-10) we have seen that in the middle of 
the first century a.D. the current coin containing c. 148 grains of (base) silver went 
by the name of * stater’, and the one containing about 37 grains, which the Greeks 
w ould have called a " hemidraehm \ by the name of' drachm ’, four of these drachms 
being equivalent to one stater. We have also seen that the current price of unworked 
silver was about 300 grains to the stater, viz. double the actual amount of metal 
contained in the stater, which, even if it Iiad been of pure silver, would have 
yielded a very wide margin of profit to the treasury. That the debasement of the 
currency may have been advantageous at the moment need not be questioned, hut 
it w as an expedient that was bound to prove disastrous in the long run, A generation 
later the Rushans, as we shall see, had the wisdom to re-establish the currency by 
putting it on a gold basis and abolishing altogether this debased silver coinage. 

The subordinate rulers, whose names appear on coins, fall into four categories. 
In the first of these are the satraps or great satraps. Satrapies were established by the 
Sakas on the old Persian model for the primary purpose of protecting the frontiers. 
Among the oldest of them w as that of Chukhsa, which was designed to safeguard 
the northern frontiers and the Indus crossings, and seems to have embraced 
Gandhara to the west of the Indus and a large part of the present Hazara, Attock 
and Mianwali Districts to the east of it. The first of the Chukhsa satraps, appointed 
by Manes, was Li aka Ivusiilalu, who, according to Konow’s reading of the Tanka 


■ If Gondop hares annexed the Paropartiiaadae, as he may l»ave done, some years before he con¬ 
quered the Punjab, and thus deprived Ares II of the main sources uf his silver supply, that might of 
course have necessitated die change over to billon; hut this explanation is discounted by the facts: 
(a) that Rajirvula had issued billon and lead currencies a generation earlier; (A>j that Gondopliares 
continued the use of billon although he had all the silver mines pf Arachosia and the Paroporaisadac 
in his possession. 

1 Cf. Rapson in fl.Af, Cal. of Andhra Coins, p, dxxxii. 
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copperplate inscription, belonged to the same Kshaharata clan as Lhc Western 
Kshatrapas, Bhumaka and NahapSna. His coins, none of which, be it noted, have 
been found at Taxila, copy the type of Eucratides, ‘ Bust of king and pi lei of the 
Dioscuri V Li aka*s son, Patika, who was afterwards raised to the dignity of 1 great 
satrap 1 , is known to us only from inscriptions. No coins have survived which 
bear his name. Other satraps of Chukhsa, who presumably belonged to the same 
powerful family, were Arta and his son Kharahostes (father-in-law (?) of Rajuvula), 
and Manigula and his son Jihonika (Zeionises), No coins of Arta or Manigula are 
known, but both names appear on their sons' coins, and there is a coin of a * Son 
of Kharahostes 1 , with the name missing, 1 who may have been Hayuara, brother- 
in-law of Rajuvula, according to Konow’s rendering of the Mathura Lion Capital 
inscription. 3 

Kharahostes used the coin type * Mounted king and lion ’ and Zeionises most 
commonly the type ‘Bull and lion*, more rarely ' Bull and elephant', both of which 
indicate a liaison between the old Taxila kingdom and Gandhara, the lion and 
elephant being characteristic of the former, the bull of the latter. But there is 
another type that Zeionises uses, viz. 1 Mounted king and king being crowned hy 
one or two deities 1 . 4 This ‘coronation* motif, which was evidently imitated from 
contemporary coins of Parthia,- may have been adopted to commemorate the fact 
that Zeionises, whose father Manigula had been honoured with the Parthian title 
of ‘King’s brother 1 /' was confirmed by Gondopharcs as satrap of Chukhsa and 
possibly invested with additional powers, including the privilege of minting his 
own coins; but, whatever it commemorated, there can be little doubt that it was 
intended as a compliment to his Parthian overlord. As to the question of minting, 
it is to be noted that we possess no coins of Patika, Arta or Manigula, and it seems 
probable, therefore, that the privilege may have been granted as a personal distinc¬ 
tion to some only of the satraps. Similarly, there is nothing to show that the Saka 
title of 'great satrap 1 was conferred on any of the Chukhsa chiefs except Patika, 
or the Parthian title of ‘king’s brother* on any except Manigula. 

What happened to this satrapy after the collapse of Parthian rule we do not 
know. It is possible, however, that a later chief in the Chukltsa satrapy was 
Sapaleizes, who used the coin-type * Hdmeted bust of king and lion’ with the Greek 
legend nanaia beside the lion. 7 The helmeted bust closely resembles that on the 
coins ol Liaka Kusulaka, while the lion on the reverse is, as already noted, charac¬ 
teristic of the coinages of Kharahostes and Zeionises. The word nanaia is 
seemingly meant to identify the local lion of Chukhsa with the lion of Nanaia or 
Nana, the equivalent of the Babylonian Anahita, who is figured so often on the 

' Cf, C.lf.l. vol. i, PL viii, dim. 41 and 42. 

* P.M. Cat. p. 159, no. 91, 

* C.l.L vol. h, 47-9. 

* ItU.C no. 200 and B.\f, Cat. PL tun, no, 11, 

' Coins of Artahanua III (A.n. 10-40). B.M. Cat, of Parthian Conti, PI. xxv, etc. 
f ide inscription on the silver askos vase from Sirkap (pp. 156. fin), 
t.’f. B.M. Cat , of Greek and Scythic Cains, PI, xxiv, nos. 14 and 15. 
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coins of the Kushan kings. It is possibly to the early Kushan period that Sapaleizes 
is to he referred. 1 * 3 

Following the conquest of the Eastern Fanj ah by Azcs I, a second sat rap v was 
established there under Rajuvula, who seems to have been a metnher of the house 
of Liaka, or at any rate very closely connected with it. 1 His coins have already 
been discussed in chapter 2 (pp. 54-5). Here it is enough to say that in the Eastern 
Fan jab he adopted the local type of Athene Alkis used by Strato and his successors; 
and when, later on, his satrap} was enlarged to include Mathura and Taxi la, he 
similarly adopted the local type of ‘Lakshmi facing between symbols' at Mathura 
and the imperial types of ‘Lion 1 Heracles', and 1 Zeus Nikephoros standing' at 
Taxila,} the lion having a special significance owing to its association with his own 
family. He calls himself satrap and great satrap in the Kharoshthl legends, but 
busihus in the corrupt Greek legends. With a satrapy extending from Taxi la to 
Mathura, Rajuvula must have been the most powerful of all the Saka satraps. 
After his death this satrapy seems to have been split up, his son Sodasa, who like 
his father bore the title of Great Satrap, inheriting only the Mathura area, while a 
successor in the Eastern Panjab was Hhadrayasa, who uses the Athene Alkis type 
on his billon coins with the title basilms sdter in corrupt Greek, as Rajuvula had 
done. To a somewhat later date belong the subordinate rulers Imdravasa and 
Kpara, whose coins show the imperial type ‘Mounted king and Pallas'. The 
former may be identical with Imdravarma,'* the father of Aspavarma, the strut egos ; 
the latter with I spar aka (Isvaraka), the donor of a copper ladle found on the Mahal 
site’ {pp. 215 and 594, no. 307). 

In die second class of subordinate rulers are the chiefs who were honoured by 
the ruling emperor with the title of 11 brother' anti whose sons bore the title of 
'nephew of the emperor’. One such chief who enjoyed this title has already been 
noticed—Manigula, father of Zeioniscs, satrap of Chukhsa, Others were the chiefs 
of Arachosia—Spalahores, his son Spalagadames and Spall rises, the first and 
last of whom were titular ‘brothers' of the maharaja (Vonones), and Abda- 
gascs, who was ‘nephew* of Gondophares. While the title of‘brother’ seems to 
have been conferred only by the Parthian emperors, the recipients might be of 
Parthian or Saka nationality. Abdagases, whose name is a Parthian one, may, of 
course, have been a blood relation of Gondophares, but the Arachosian chiefs, 
who were Sakas, could not have been blood-brothers of Vonones. In later life 
Abdagases followed his overlord Gondophares as king of Sts tan, but on his earlier 
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1 It should be noted, however, that SapaJcizcs is credited with having both oountermarked and 
Imitated drachms of Phnuttt IV of Parthia (r, 37 n.i -2 n r ). C£ Wmih, in B.M, Cat. nf Parthian 
Coins, p r 114, n r 1, 

1 Konow {C.LL ii, pp. 47-9) makes him the son-in-law of Kimrahustra. 

3 To these should be added tie “ Heracles and horse 1 used by Azcs 1. Cf. P- 1 /. Cat. PI. xvi F no, 138. 
1 For the terminations -varma and -datta by which some csf the Sika and Parthian name* were 
Ihnduiscd. ef Rapson in CJiJ. 1* p* 577, For the reading ItnJrara&a, which I formerly read ad 
Idharasa, see C.IJ. fi t p. iciiv T mu 
> CJ.l n + pp, 87^, 
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coins, which seem to have been struck at Taxila, he is designated as viceroy and 
nephew of Gondophares, and his domain at that time was probably in the Taxila area. 
King? and Thirdly, there are the local chiefs, who took the title of king or great king, that 
great kings ^ maharaja=Gr. basileus or basileus megas . In Arachosia, the title of bust leas 
was first adopted by Spsdinses, after the assertion of his independence, He then 
called himself 1 great king* and conferred the same title on his son, Anes I. Later, 
he was to become ‘great king of kings’, but there is no evidence to show that he 
made his son co-emperor, as Tam has suggested. The chief coin types associated 
at this period wiLh Arachosia were * Youthful Heracles with club ’ and 1 Zeus standing 
to front leaning on long sceptre in left and with thunderbolt in right hand The 
funner had been used by the Euthydemid princes, Demetrius, Euthydemus II 
and Agathocles, as well as by Lysias; the latter by HeUoeles, probably in the 
same area. These types and the peculiarly distinctive character of the engraving 
executed in the Arachosian mint have already been commented on in chapter 2 
(pp. 49, 50) and it is unnecessary to add to what has there heen said. 

In the Eastern Panjab Rajuvula used the title basileus as the equivalent of satrap, 
and Ehadravasa, his successor, also called himself basileus ; but the Greek coin- 
legends in that part of the world were then becoming so corrupt that they may not 
have had much significance. We have also seen that in their later days Abdagascs 
and Sasan. the nephew (perhaps titular) of the sirategos Aspavamia, were both 
elevated to the position of kings. Two other kings of this period were Sapedanes 
(if his name has been correctly read) and Satavastra, whose coins (nos, 211 -21) 
have been discussed in chapter 2, p. 60 and chapter 5, p. 161, Their coins form 
a homogeneous group with certain coins of Sasan (nos, 201--S) and Kadphises 
(nos. 258-60), which were found with them in a single hoard in Sirkap (p. 161), 
and which, like them, were previously unknown. All the coins in this small group 
are of good silver (in contrast with the debased metal in use in the eastern parts of 
the empire); all are of approximately the same size; and all bear the same type 
1 bust of king left and Nike 1 — a type which was particularly associated with the 
Ststan area, where it was used by Gondop hares, Orthagnes, Pacores and Sanabares. 
The coins of Sapedancs, Satavastra and Sasan exhibit the 4 Gondophares ’ symbol, 
which was introduced by that emperor and, according to Rapson, copied hy his 
successor Pacores, but the fact that Sapedancs used the ambitious title of ‘king of 
kings* (rajtirdjti) suggests that any suzerainty he may have acknowledged was more 
nominal than real. There can be little doubt that ail these coins emanated from one 
and the same area, and in the opinion of the writer that area was in the west of the 
I ndo-Pardiian empire, i.e. in Sind or Western India. 1 Elsewhere I have suggested 

' Dr Whitehead attributes these coins to the North-West Frontier region. He points tnu that their 
characteristic mark, apart fruni the Cinhdophnro symbol, is the Kliarnslqhl 1 bhu which also figures 
nti the coins of Vijayamitra's *m, and nince the evidence of the Bajaur relic casket places the latter in 
the Bojaur (Gomaia) region, he infers that these coins algo came from die Hume region- It should be 
noted, however, that in type, design and technique these coins are totally different from those of 
VijayamitTiT's son. The latter may well liave been struck in the Taxila mint; the former could not 
have been struck cither at Taxila, nr PushkalivaU; still less could they have come from the Kapisi 
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that Sapcdanes may possibly be identical with the Sand ones who is mentioned in the 
Periphts and thatltis kingdom may have included Surashtra and Barygaza. As to date, 
it is noteworthy that the coins of Sasan and Sapcdanes arc more worn than those 
of Satavastra and Kadphises. Susan’s coins may have been struck in the reign ot 
Pacores (c. a.d, 46-60), bat it is to be noted that the head figured on them is prohably 
that of Sasan liimself, not of Pacores, as suggested by Rapson. Satavastra may have 
belonged to a decade or two later. It is particularly interesting to find the Kushan 
king striking these distinctive coins of silver for circulation in Sind or thereabouts, 
for it shows that he was in effective occupation of that part of India; and it suggests 
that he would probably have maintained the silver coinage of Taxi la and the 
eastern empire, if it had not already been so deplorably debased by contacts with 
the Andhra empire. We shall see later that these Kushan coins were probably 
struck during the lifetime of Kujula Kadphises, that is, before \.D. 78. 

To the three categories above we ought perhaps to add a fourth, viz. the strategoi Strategy 
or commanders-in-chief of the imperial forces, who presumably were directly 
responsible to the emperor for the safety of the realm and therefore in a position 
of authority over the satraps and other local chiefs. 1 he only strategos, however, 
whose name has come down to us is Aspavarma, son of Indravarma. A spin anna 
served as sir at egos under Azes II and subsequently under the Parthian Gondo- 
phares, and was followed by Ills nephew Sasan. The latter, however, does not bear 
the title of ' strategy \ and it seems probable, therefore, that he held some other 
office under Gondophares and his successor Pacores. It would be interesting to 
know if Sasan was related by blood to Aspavarma, or was merely his adopted 
nephew in the same way that Spalagadames, for example, was son of the adopted 
brother of Vonones, and jihonika of Gondophares. 

I have differentiated between the above classes of subordinate chiefs merely for 
the sake of clarity . They are not of course, mutually exclusive. A titular ' brother* 
or ‘nephew’ of the emperor might be a satrap or king or strut egos; or he might 
become first st rat egos, then king, and finally emperor. But it is well to bear in 
mind (u) that under the Sakas the normal designation of a subordinate ruler was 
satrap, whereas under the Parthians it was frequently basileus or maharaja, not¬ 
withstanding that a 5 aka chief like Rajuvula might use the term basileus, or even 
basileus basilem, loosely and in corrupt Greek as the equivalent of ‘ satrap * or 

mini, since that must already have been in I he hands of Kujula Kadphiscs before Satstvastra’s corns 
were struck. Even assuming that the symbol' bhu ’ was in some way associated with the ruling family 
in Gnruata, it proves nothing more as to ihe prevenance of these coins than the Gondophares symbol, 
which is also characteristic, docs. Sasan may well have adopted the 'bhu' symbol in memory of his 
titular uncle Aipavarmai and his successors Sapedanes and Satavastra may have followed his precedent; 
but Sasan’s kingdom could hardlv have been restricted to the neighbourhood of fioniaiii. Even during 
the lifetime of Pacores he m probably the d<t facto ruler of the western parts of the empire and, if the 
portrait on his coins is his own, seems to have had no scruples about imitating the imperial types and 
assuming the imperial crown, though he left it to his successor Sapcdanes to style himself king of 
kings’. As the Kushfins advanced into Gan dhara and the Panjab, the Parthian rulers were driven more 
and more to the west, and by' the time the Periplus was written (e. a.d. yc-Ro) had probably lost the 
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‘great satrap*; ( b ) that the title of ‘brother’ or 'nephew* of the emperor was, so 
far as we know, a Parthian, not a Salta, distinction; and (c) that only one chief, 
Aipavartna, is actually named as itrategos, and that he served first under a Saka 
and then under a Parthian emperor. 

We have seen that the early Greek kings in India had to recruit their coin 
engravers from Western Asia. Later on some of these engravers, who had settled 
down in their new homes, established a local school, if l may use that term, in the 
North-West, of which the §akas and Parthians continued to avail themselves after 
the eclipse of Greek power. The history of this school is one of creeping Indianisa- 
tion and decadence, In the first century b,c. the best engravers were to be found 
in the mints of Taxila and KapisL The old Greek mint at Pushkalavati does not 
seem to have been used by the &akas for their imperial coinage, though it may 
possibly have been used by the satraps of Chukhss. This I think we must infer 
from the moneyers’ marks. Thus, if we divide up the coins of Maues according to 
these marks, we find that they fall into three groups. In the first group are the 
types designated a, y, 6, A, v, o, tr and o and illustrated in PI. x, nos. 1,3, 5, to, 
27, 31, 32 and 35 of the Panjab Mtts. Catalogue; to which must be added also the 
following types; ‘Heracles and lion’ (B.M. Cat. PL XVI, no. 5); ‘Poseidon with 
aplustre and Vine goddess’ {ibid* PI. xvn, no. 2); ‘Elephant and bull' {ibid. 
PL xvn, no, 6); 1 Standing figure with ankus and aegis’ (Cunningham, PI. ir, no, 13). 
This group of types is distinguished by the moneyers' marks, ^ or Ppi, pfi and ^. 
The second group comprises the types, P.N. Cat. c, 3, n and 1 (= PI. x, nos. 13, 
15, an d 20). to which must be added the ‘King in biga and Zeus enthroned’ 
type of Cunningham, PL 11, nos. 1-3. This group is distinguished by the muneyers* 
marks ^ and |^. The third group comprises the types 1 Male deity' with club and 
goddess' {P.M. Cat, PL x, no. 25 and B.M. Cat. PL xvn, no. 3); ‘Mounted king 
and goddess with lamp’ {B.M. Cat. PL XVT, no. 3 — Cunningham, PI. n, no. 7); 
and ‘Mounted king and Pallas' {B.M. Cat. PL xyj, no. 6 = Cunningham, PL fi, 
no. 10). The moneyers' marks used with these types of the third group are ^ 
or ^ with ys (dtimi). 

At which mints were these three different groups coined? So far as two of the 
groups arc concerned, the answer seems clear. The marks of the second group are 
identical with those found on the money of Telephus, the Greek king who preceded 
Maues, and, if Telephus has been rightly placed at Kapi^l, w r e must conclude that 
it was at Kapiii also that the coins of this group were minted. 1 It follows, therefore, 
as we might on other grounds expect, that the first and major group comprising 
the bulk of Maues’ coins was minted at Taxila, which was the capital of the new 
empire, and would naturally possess its chief mint. 1 There remains the third and 


1 isee, however, p.7<4, n, 1 supra. Whitehead associates (he monograms ^ ami £ with TaviEa. 

: A comparison of the P.M. Cat. I'l. x, nos. 1 and i 6 suggests that the same engraver was responsible 
(nr both coins, If so, he may have been transferred from the Taxik to the Kapisi mint, ur vice versa, 
t >beerv< that the reverse of no, 16 is identical with B.M. Cut. PI. xvu, no, 4, but the obverse is quite 
different. Is there by chance an error? 
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smallest group, which comprises only three types. The coins in this group arc 
characterised by their rough, crude workmansliip and clumsily written Kharoshtht 
legends, which point to some district of origin where the Kharoshthl script was 
less familiar than in the Northern Panjab and Gandhara. That district W'as, I think, 
in all probability Arachosia. We shall sec that other coins from the Arachosian 
mint exhibit these same defects; and, moreover, the types associated with group 3, 
viz. * Pallas Athene*, *God with club’ and ‘Lamp goddess’, also point in the same 
direction, for if we substitute 'Heracles with club* for ‘God with dub’ (who may 
well be the elder Krishna, with whom Heracles was commonly identified), we shall 
find that it was precisely these three types that are characteristic of the Arachosian 
mint. 


If then we can rely on moneyers’ marks as guides, we must conclude that Maues 
coined only in three mints: Taxila, Kapisi, and one other, which was probably at 
Demctrias in Arachusia, Naturally his principal mint would be at Taxila, where 
the imperial treasury would also be located, but the fact that the main supplies of 
silver and copper were obtained from the Paropamisadae and Arachosia 1 may have 
been a good reason for maintaining subsidiary mints in those districts. 

1 he Parthian Vonones, who followed Maucs as ‘king of kings’, and his vassal 
chiefs S pal shores, Spalagadames and Spat irises seem to have used only the 
Arachosian mint. Their moneyers* marks are few and simple {P. M. Cat. nos, 10 
and 41-4) and with one exception (£,) peculiar to Arachosia. Their types also 
form a small and distinctive group, viz, ‘Mounted king and Zeus’, ‘Youthful 
Heracles with club’, ‘ Pallas Athene’, and ‘Bowand arrow’. The Zeus type, w'hicli 
is found exclusively on the silver issues is copied from coins of Heliocles, the god 
standing front with sceptre in left hand and thunderbolt in lowered right hand, 
hut the figure is very inferior to that even on the Indian issues of Heliocles, the 
head being pressed down into the shoulders and inclined to one side. Indeed, so 
strained and peculiar is the attitude of the god on all these silver coins that there 
can hardly be a doubt that they are all the w r ork of a single engraver.* As they 
comprise issues of Vonones with Spalahores and Spalagadames, of Spalirises and 
of Azcs 1,3 as king of kings, the period they cover must be between about 53 and 
30 n.C. The square copper coins of Vonones with &paIahores and Spalagadames, 
with types * standing Heracles and Pallas arc far superior in style and execution 
to the copper coins of Spa! ah ores and Spalagadames with the type* seated Heracles M 

There were si her mines near the head of the Panjshir valley in the Hindu Kush, and silver was 
also obtainable from lead mines at Famnjal in the Ghorband valley and other localities in Southern 
Afghanistan. Ancient copper workings exist near the Safed Kuh between Kabul and Kwrram, at 
Tciin east of Kabul and at various other places. Cf, Sir Edwin Pascne in A/./.C. II. pp. 675-6. The 
rulers of Arachosia may have got their supplies from the Shall Maqsud (31® 53'; 65° 20'), where there 
are rich veins of ore said to have been worked by Nadir Shah and the Sirdars of Kandahar {Calcutta 
Journ. A at, that, vi, p, 597). Whether they lutd access to the silver deposits formerly worked near 
Herat, te doubtful. 

1 Cf. ch. a, p. 49. 

J Cat. F|. xxi, nos. 7, 8, jo; PI. xxit, nos. 1 and 3 : PI. xvii, nos. q and 10. 

4 fl.W. Cat. P|. xxi, no. 1 2, 
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and those of £ pa I irises as ‘king of kings' With the type 'King standing and Zeus 
radiate'. 1 These later coins, which are distinguished by their rough workmanship, 
by the clumsiness of the Kharoshthf lettering and their partiality for the beaded 
square, may be taken as typical of the Arachosian coinage. We have already 
noticed the same kind of crude workmanship in the third group of Manes’ coins 
and we encounter it again in some of the copper pieces of Az® I and AzLliscs, e.g. 
the ’ Heracles and horse’ type {B.M. Cut. PL XIX, no. 1i and PL XXI, no. 5) and the 
‘Mounted king and Heracles' types {P.M. Cat. PI. XII, nos, 253 and 256 and 
PI. xiv, no, 353), the latter of which arc undoubtedly products of the Arachosian 
mint. 

To this same Arachosian group wc must, I think, also attribute a series of coins 
hearing the type 4 Mounted king and lamp goddessI have already drawn attention 
to the earliest example of this type among the copper issues of Maues, 1 In that 
example the goddess is wearing a mural crown, with her left hand resting on a 
shield in the manner of Athene, On later silver coins of Azes 1 and Azilises 3 she 
carries the same flaming lamp, but lias a helmet instead of a shield, and carries a 
palm branch in her left hand. Seemingly she is a local deity, whose type was in 
process of being evolved by equating her partly with Athene, partly with Nike, 
her one invariable attribute being the flaming lamp. My chief reason for connecting 
this type with Arachosia is that, with one exception, the drawing of the flgure and 
the Kharoshthl lettering betray the same clumsy handiwork that we encountered 
on other coins from that area. It may be significant, too, that this was the only 
type used on the joint coins of Azes l and his son Azilises and that Arachosia was 
their home country. 

So far die evidence of style and fabric coupled with that of the moneyers' marks 
has been tolerably clear, but from the reign of Azes T onwards there is little help 
to be gol from the moneyers' marks. Of the thirty-two types of Azes I described 
in the Panjab Mm. Catalogue t twenty-three are linked together in one group by 
their marks, 4 three (nos. 12, -8 anti 19) share a single mark (29), three (nos. 1, fi. 17) 
have a single mark each (nos. 6, 20 and 30 respectively)^ which differ from die 
rest, and three have no marks at all. From these facts it would be natural to 
conclude tliaL the bulk of Azes I coins, i.e. those belonging to the twenty-three 
types referred to above, were all struck in the same mint, that mint being no 
douht at Taxi la, but a difficulty in the way is that some of the coins in this 
group (e.g. P.M. Cat. nos. 179-83, 255) are quite different in style from the coins 
minted at Taxila, and cannot possibly be die work of the same engravers. How, 
then, are we to explain this anomaly? I think we must draw one of two inferences: 


1 B.M. Cat. PI. xxn, no. 2. 

1 Ibid . PI. xvi, no. 3, 

! Cf. ibid. PL xviu, nos. to and 11: PI. xx, noa. 9-11, and P.M. Cat. nog. 175, 1S3, 319, 339, 347, 

* The twenty-three types ate P.M. C. 'at. nos. t 5. 7-11, 13-16, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27, 29, 30-2, 
The money era’ marks which link them together are nos. 7-19, 21-8, and 31-3, 

S Mark G which is found on type I is similar to that on coins of Hippo stratus (B.M, Cat. p, 59, 
no*. 4-g). 
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either that the provincial mint in Arachosia was dosed and the local engravers 
brought to Taxila; or (which seems more likely) that the imperial mints, whether 
at Taxila, Demetrias or elsewhere, were placed under unified control, and that the 
controller had his marks stamped on all issues of imperial coins irrespective of 
their place of origin. The need for such centralisation in the matter of currency 
may well have become accentuated as the empire expanded towards the east. 

The above remarks apply also to the coinage of Azilises, though the moneyers* 
marks used by this emperor are no more than eleven in all, including four of his 
predecessor’s. 1 If we take account only of the types and sty le of Azilises’ coins, 
we can readily divide them into groups and assign them to seemingly appropriate 
mints. Thus among the silver issues we should naturally assign the type 'Mounted 
king and Zeus standing with sceptre’ (P.M. Cat. PI. xiN, no. 320) to Taxila; the 
type ‘Zeus Nikephoros enthroned and Dioscuri charging’ (ibid, nos. 325, 32b) to 
Kapisi, and the type ‘Mounted king and Lamp goddess’ (ibid. nos. 339-47) to 
Arachosia, And similarly, among the copper issues, we should assign the 1 Mounted 
king and Heracles' and the * Heracles and horse’ types (ibid. PL xrv, nos. 353, 387) 
to Arachosia and the ‘Elephant and bull * type (ibid. no. 363) to Taxila or Push- 
kalavatl. Cut when we turn to the moneyers’ marks we find that, though they bear 
out this grouping in some cases, they do not bear it out in others. Thus the Zeus 
Nikephoros and Dioscuri coins are all linked together by the exclusive use of 
monograms nos. 35 and 36, and with them are also linked the ‘Mounted king and 
standing Dioscuri’ type (ibid. nos. 327 and 328). On the other band , the very 
distinctive ‘ Lamp goddess' types (ibid, nos, 339, 347) are linked by their mono¬ 
grams {nos. 25, 28, 39 and 40) not only with earlier coins of Azes I of the same type 
and with the "Mounted king and Heracles’ of Azilises, which wc should expect, 
but with the ‘Mounted king and Pallas’ and * Bull and lion' types of Asses l (ibid. 
nos, 165 and 264) and the ‘Mounted king and elephant* type of Azilises (ibid. 
no. 362). Here again, therefore, it looks as if these monograms were not always 
characteristic of particular mints, though they may sometimes have been so. 

Under the later Greek kings, Dionysius, Apollophanes, Apollodotus II and 
Zoilus II, coin-engraving in the Eastern Panjab was, as we have seen, at a very low 
ehb, and to judge by the coinage of Raj uvula and Bhadrayaia, the deterioration 
became even more marked under the fiakas. The very fine silver issues of Azes I 
and Azilises bearing the Eastern Panjab type of Athene A Ik is and a similar 
monogram (e.g. P.M. Cat PL XI, no. 127 and PI. XIII, no, 331) were almost 
certainly minted at Taxila. 1 

After Azilises the whole imperial coinage became greatly debased. Not only 
was billon substituted generally for silver hut there was an equally marked deterio¬ 
ration in design and execution. The use of billon in place of silver followed, as 


Coinage of 
AziEiacs 
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currency after 
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1 Viz. P.M. Cat. nos r io p ig f 25 and 2$, 

1 The monograms on these coins (nos. t6 and 19) link them with many ntlicr types of Azes T, 
notably P 31 . Cat. nos. 4, 7, 9, 34, ay and 27, but whether at! of these issued from the same mint 
is very doubtful. 
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I have already noticed, the increasing trade contacts with the Andhra empire and 
tiie precedent already set by Rajuvula, Hut the abrupt falling off in artistry and 
workmanship is not so easily explained. It looks as if there must have been some 
sudden catastrophe—an earthquake perhaps or plague—which wiped out the mint 
and its engravers. 

So far as we know at present, the Sakas possessed no mint to the west or south 
of Arachosia. There was a Parthian mint, however, in Sistan, and it was there, in 
all probability, that coins of Grthagnes, Gondophares, Abdagascs and Pacores, 
with the type 1 Bust of king and Victory', were minted. There would seern to have 
been another mint also in Sind or thereabouts, where the silver hemidrachms uf 
Sasan, Sapedanes, Satavastra and Kadphises, to which allusion has already been 
made, were minted. 


KUSH AN AND LATER COINS 1 

The coins of Kadphises I {Kujula) found in Sirkap were very' numerous, all hut 
three being of copper. They comprised 2,106 of the type 1 Bust of Hermaeua and 
Heracles viz. 127 with the name of Hemiaeus in Greek on the obverse (type 
(a)=R.U,C. nos, 222-4) and 1,979 with the name of Kujula Kadphises on the 
obverse (type (i) = R.U.C. nos. 225-34), including four specimens of a variety in 
which the bust of Hermaeus is turned left instead of right. If, moreover, as 
seems virtually certain, Kujula Kadphises is identical with Kadaphes, then we 
have to add a further 412 of the latter’s coins, viz. 334 of the type ' Diademed 
head and king in curule chair' (type (c) = R.U.C. no. 249) and 78 of the type 
'King seated and Zeus standing’ (type (d) = R,U.C. nos. 240-8). This brings 
the total from Sirkap to 2,522, including the four silver pieces noticed below. 
Compared with this the number from other sites (72) is not a large one, but it 
is noteworthy that the majority of the latter come from the later Buddhist settle¬ 
ments, and it is evident therefore that they were still current some centuries after 
the death of Kadphises I, The seventy-two coins referred to comprised sixteen of 
type (a), forty-eight of type (A), seven of type (c), and one of type (if),- 

If I am right in concluding that the conquest of Gandhara and Taxila was 
achieved by V’ima Kadphises acting on behalf of his father Kujula, we must 
presume that V'ima imported the copper coinage of Kujula in considerable bulk 
from KapiSt, and put it in circulation at Taxila during his father’s lifetime. Later, 
as we shall see, he was to supplement it by striking coins in his own name as 
crown prince. 

The silver pieces referred to above (R.U.C. nos. 258-60) have been attributed 
by Rapson to V'ima Kadphises on the ground that the king is wearing the same 
sort of conical hat that distinguished that emperor on some of his other coins. It 

1 For the Kushiiii and later rulers, see also pp. 66—7^* 85-fi, 212-13, 817-19, 840—1. 

T Of the seventy-two coinfl in question* ihirty-fnuf came from the Dhamianjikii, eleven from Our 
Tope* B, C and I>. six from Sirsnkh, four each from Mahal and Jartdi 5 l. three from Gin, two each 
from KUawln and jauliah. and one each from Psppak, BhalJar, Hathial* Ghai t Malta Pind and Mohja 
Moradu, 
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should b ti noted, however, that the conical hat, which was no doubt a characteristic 
feature of Kuahln dress, was wom also by Kamshka and Huvishka, though it is 
sometimes replaced, as it is in the case of V’ima Kadphises, by other forms of head 
covering. It is natural to suppose, therefore, that it would have been worn also by 
KujGla. Kadphises, whose head is not portrayed on other Issues of his coinage. The 
legend as well as the type, fabric and style, which mark die transition from Parthian 
to Kushan rule, all point to Kujula rather than to V’ima as the king represented. 

We have come now to the point at which the very abundant supply of coins 
from Sirkap begins to fail us. It was under Kadphiscs II that the new capital of 
Sireukh was built, and this explains why only thirty-seven of his coins (all copper) 
were found in the older Sirkap, via, thirteen of the common 'Siva and bull’ type 
(P.M. Cat. PL xvii, no. 36), and twenty-four of the 1 Hull and camel 1 type (R.U.C, 
nos. 235-9), which he seems to have struck as crown prince (Kara Kadphiscs) in 
the Pushkalavati mint, possibly before he had advanced across the Indus to the 
conquest of Taxila, Besides these thirty-seven specimens from Sirkap, twenty- 
seven more were found on other sites, viz. twenty-four of the ' Siva and bull 1 type, 
two of the "Bull and camel ’ type, and one uncertain, showing bust on obverse and 
reverse defaced.' All told, therefore, the coins of this ruler number no more than 
sixty-four, less that per cent of those of his father Kujfija! Others w ill doubtless 
he recovered when Sirsukh comes to be excavated, but to judge by the numbers 
now offered for sale in the bazaars of the North-West, it may be duubred if they 
were ever as common as the Kujula coins. The reason for this may be that, accord¬ 
ing to the Hou Han-situ, Kadphises II left India, presumably after his father's 
death, and appointed a viceroy to govern the country on his behalf; and that 
thenceforward the copper coinage was issued by the viceroy, and only the gold 
coinage in the name of the emperor himself. 

The viceroy in question is now generally identified with the nameless ruler 
1 Suter Megas whose coinage, exclusively of copper, is abundant from Peshawar 
to the Jumna valley. He is linked with Kadphises II by his title of' Soter Megas’— 
a title first used by that emperor, who posed, we may believe, as the saviour of the 
Sakas from Parthian tyranny. On the other hand, the horseman and certain other 
features of his coinage which are characteristically Saka may denote that he was 
a member of one of the older ruling families. At Taxila, his coinage is represented 
by 101 specimens, viz. twelve from Sirkap and eighty-six from other sites, of the 
* Bust of king and horseman ’ typed and three from the Dharmarajika of the * Nude 
figure and goddess with cornucopia’ type (R.U.C. nos, 250 and 25t),3 

' Pippula, no. 156. Cf. Cunningham, Cains of thr Kttshaiu, PI. xv, no. 14. Of the twenty-seven 
tain# from other sites ele%en came from the Dhamiurfijika, four from Siraukli, three from Jan^iSl. 
two each from Kllaw&n, Julian, Badadpur, and true each from Giri, Pippah art I Mohjfl Moradu. 

5 P./lf. Cal. PI. kvi, rui. too. Of the eighty-sis coin* of this type frtrm other sites, twenty-two 
come from the Dharmarajika, ten from ChirTupe B, sixteen from Chir Tope C, one from CltirTope D. 
live each from Giri and K&lawun. nineteen from Jandial, two each from Jaulilfi, Mohff Mnriidul 
Khoiay, and Bikini pi ir. 

J Types (a), (0) and (6) of the P.M, Cut. liave not been found at Taxila. 
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To about this period (latter part oi’ first century a.d.) belongs, in all probability, 
the striking series of eleven square copper pieces of Vijayamitra and other rulers 
of Kulu (R.U.C. nos. 253 7), which were found in Block I of Sirkap—ten in 
one group and the other a few feet away (pp. 170, 213). These coins are unique, 
the only other known piece of the Kulutas being a round sliver drachm of 
\urayasa, front the Cunningham collection now in the British Museum (/?_/!/, Cat. 
pp. c and 158 and PI. XVI, no. 4). O11 epigraphieal and other grounds Allan 
assigns this silver piece to a date 'round about A.D. too’. The copper pieces may 
be a few decades earlier, since stylistically they appear to be somewhat older than 
the silver one, but their fmdspot points to their having been buried in the early 
Kushan period, and there cannot in any case be much difference in date. The 
types of the new copper coins are purely Indian, consisting of groups of religious 
symbols on both obverse and reverse, viz. the arched chaitya, standard triratna- 
in-railing, tree-in-railing, circlet surrounded by four trirat mu, lotus plant, ttwidi- 
patin, swastika and jayastambha. The silver piece shows a somewhat similar group 
of symbols (including the ndga symbol) on its reverse, but on its obverse only a 
single dharmtictikra encircled by the legend Vlrayaiasyti rajna kul&tasya. All these 
symbols, it should be observed, were employed by the Buddhists, but that does not 
necessarily imply that Buddhism was at this time the prevailing religion among the 
Kulutas. 

.After the transfer of the capital by V'ima Kad pluses to the new site in Sirsukh, 
the older city still continued in partial occupation, and could boast of a few 
inhabitants even as late as the eleventh century a.d m but from the reign of Kanishka 
onwards our coins come mainly from the later Buddliist settlements—the Dharma- 
riijika, Kalawan, Jatilian, etc.—and are, it need hardly be said, fewer in number 
and much less representative than those from the city sites. 

Of 157 coins nf Kanishka I—all copper -thirty-nine only came from Sirkap, 
and the remaining 118 from the Buddhist settlements noted below.* Four of the 
157 are defaced; of the rest, forty-four show the .Sun-god (Mtthro) on the reverse, 
twenty-eight Nanata (An ah it a), twenty-one the Moon-god (Mao), twenty the 
bearded Metal-god (Athsho), nineteen the Wind-god (Oado), fourteen the two-armed 
Siva, three the four-armed Siva, three Buddha, and one an uncertain deity 
standing to left. The last named and die specimens of ‘ King at altar and Buddha 
seated on throne' (R.U.C. nos. 261 and 262) are very rare. 

The only coin-finds of Kanishka I and his successors that have a direct bearing 
oti their date were those made in the relic chambers of the stupas K3 and P6 at 
the Dharmarajika, details of which are given at p, 263. 

Huvishka is represented by seventy-three copper coins 1 of the following types, 


i Vht. forty-four from the Dhairnarujika, fourteen each from Jan dill and KiJaw^Ti, twelve each 
from MuhpMottdu and Simukhp ten from Chir Tope B p C and D p eight from JaiiiiaD t three from 
Ptppda and one from Gin. 

1 They comprise: forty-four from the DharrnarEjiM. four from Sirkap n five from Jaulian, three 
each from Jan dial and Kllawfn, two each from Chir Tope li and C p Giri and Khoky + and one each 
from M ahal , BhoUaj^ Mohrd Moridu, IHndora, Ghai and Bham&k* 
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viz ,: (f?) ■ King on elephant and Sun-god * (9); (b) ‘ Ditto and Moon-god ’ {9) ; 
(c) ' Ditto and deity with purse’ (3); (d) 'Ditto and Heracles’ (2); (e) ‘Ditto and 
&iva' (12J; (/) 1 Ditto and goddess with cornucopias ’ (a); (g) 1 Ditto and standing 
ddtv ’ (7); (A) 1 King reclining on couch and Sun-god* (2); (r) ‘ Ditto and Moon- 
god 1 (1); (j) ‘ Ditto and Nanaia' (1); (A) ‘ Ditto and two-armed Siva ’ (i); (/) 4 Ditto 
and uncertain deity'; crude copies {11); (wi) 1 King sealed cross-legged and 
Sun-god’ (1); (w) ‘Ditto and Moon-god’ (3}; {oj ‘Ditto and Metal-god’ (2); 
( p ) 1 Ditto and four-armed Siva’ ([);(?)* Ditto and standing deity' (4); (r) 1 King 
seated to front and standing deity’ (1); (s) 1 Bust of king and Sun-god’ (1). Four 
of the above types (n, g, k and n) arc rare. Ci. R.U.C. nos- 263 7. 

Vasudeva’s coins are far more numerous than those of any Kushan king from 
Kanislika 1 onwards. They number 1,904 in all, viz. 1,584 th® ^d bull 

type (including 615 of rude laicr type) and 320 of the ‘Seated goddess’ type. All 
are of copper. Of the 1,904 specimens, twenty-seven come from Sirkap, eight 
from Jandial, eleven from Sirsukh (Findora) and one each from the Bliir Mound 
and Iiathial. The remaining 1,856 are from Buddhist sites, including 1,334 from 
the Dharmarajika, 253 from ‘Chir Tope H V, 165 from Kalawan, forty-nine from 
Mohra Moradu, thirty-six from Jauliah and the remainder from the sites noted 
bdow. 1 The question may he asked why such a large number of this ruler’s coins 
are found on Buddhist sites, not only at Taxila but throughout the North-West of 
India. The reasons, 1 think, are three: first, that Buddhism was in a particularly 
flourishing condition during Vasudcva’s reign; secondly, that Vasudcva’s coins 
continued to circulate, and be imitated, long after his death; and thirdly, that at 
some time while they were in circulation, either before or after the emperor’s 
death, a catastrophe happened, doubtless due to hostile invasion, 3 which caused 
numbers of small hoards to be hastily huried. 

Of later Kushan rulers, subsequent to Vasudeva, Bacharana* is represented by 
a single gold com (R.U.C. no. 270) from the Bhamala site, and Bhadra by two gold 
ones from the Dharmarajika (ibid. no 3 . 271 and 272}, Besides these there are thirty 
copper coins of the later Kushan period which cannot be identified with any known 
rulers. Eleven of them come from Jauliah, six each from the Dharmarajika and 
Sirsukh, three each from Kalawan and Sirkap, and one from Bhamala (ibid, 
no, 269). The usual type of these copper pieces is ‘ King at altar and seated goddess \ 
but in many the design is so debased or defaced as to be beyond recognition. 
No. 269, from Bhamala, is a new type, showing ‘King seated front on throne, anil 
seated goddess with cornucopia’. We have no precise information as to the date 
of Bacharana and Bhadra or the territory over which they ruled, but the findspots 
of their coins point to their having been in circulation at the time of the White 
Hun invasion, and their types and style link them closely with the later Kidara 

1 Five from Bharruita, three each from Gin and Fippsila, two each from Chir Tope A and D f 
Bhaitar and Badalpur. 

* The invasion in question may well have been that of Ardaflhlr {a.d. ziti-qfi), whose army H 
according to Firtafata* reached the neighbourhood of Sarhind. 

1 For a finder-ring inscribed with the name Baehnnmo, see * Finger-rings \ eh. 31, no. 56. 
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coins, which were also in circulation at that time and which on other grounds may 
be assigned to the fifth century a.d. 

Of the late Kushan rulers belonging to the house of Kidara, four gold and 
twenty-three electron pieces came from the Dharmarajika and one silver piece 
from Mohri Moradu. The last-mentioned (R. U,C. no, 275), with the head of 
Kidara to front, is in the Sasanian style and anterior to the gold and electron pieces. 
Were it not for its Brahini legend, we might well suppose that it had been struck 
at Balkh. As it is, we must conclude that the engravers responsible for this and for 
other coins in the same Sasanian style issued by Kidara and his immediate 
successors, Piro and Varahran, were brought from Balkh to Peshawar when the 
Ivushans were dispossessed of Bactria by the Huns' in the latter part of the fourth 
century a.d. According to M. F. C. Martin, this is one of the later coins of Kidara, 
when he was asserting a measure of independence from his Sasanian overlords. 
The gold and electron coins of the Kidara dynasty (K.L'.C. nos. 273 and 274) are 
of the typical Kushan type and presumably date from a time when an end had 
been made of Sasanian suzerainty south of the Hindu Kush. 1 The four go Id pieces 
and eleven of the electron pieces were in a hoard which also contained two gold 
pieces of Bhadra and two of Chandragupta II (R.U.C. no. 276). This hoard was 
found in Court G, chamber C, of the great Dharmarajika Monastery (p, 283). Of 
the remaining electron pieces, seven were found in room 6 of Court J at the same 
site along with three silver coins of the White Huns (pp. 288-9), an ^ five were 
concealed in a hiding-place between chapel P7 and P 10 (pp. 267, 271). In every 
case their findspot and associations point to their having been buried, intentionally 
or otherwise, when the Dharmarajika was destroyed by the White Huns. 

The small copper currency of the late Kushans, including the house of Kidara, 
which was in use at Tavila up to the advent of the White Huns, is represented by 
more than 800 coins, the bulk of which come from the Dharmarajika and Bhamaia 
sites. Commonest by far among them is the type' Crude standing figure and square 
within dotted circle’, varied not infrequently by a blank on the obverse (R.U.C. 
nos. 3 44“ 6). In other less common types of this period the 'square within dotted 
circle' of the reverse is replaced by three nr more parallel lines (ibid. nos. 342-3, 
347*9) or by the Brahml characters bai(}) within dotted border (ibid. nos. 350, 
352). There are also a few others of these very debased designs which hardly 
admit of description (e.g. ibid, nos. 351, 354, 359). The crude standing figure is 
no doubt derived from die ' King at altar' type familiar on Kushan coins (e.g. 
no. 347). What the square in dotted circle or parallel lines, etc. of the reverse may 


Kidara 

Kushans 


Copper 

currency of the 
late Kushflns 


* Called 4 Hinog-mi' in the WeT-shu, hut + Jouan~ Joinin' hy T'ong-Ticn and Mi-tw&n-Em. CL 
Martin, Coins of Kidara anti the Little Kushan \x±J r RJUU$. f Letters, toL m {1937), no, 2, 
PP- “j Pb« 1-5. They are probably to be identified with the Chionrtfic of Ammianus, and are 

not to he confused with the Eplil halites or White Huns (Chinese = Y*-tha) f who did not appear on 
the scene until the following century. 

1 Martin takes I he view that the White Iluns were responsible for putting an end to Sasanian 
suzerainty in Gandharj, but I find no evidence to support this view. 
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represent, is less apparent. Possibly they are derived from the Sasanian altar, 
which had been common on copper coinage at Taxila in the fourth century a, d. 

That these small copper coins were current at Taxila at the time when it was 
overrun by the White Huns, and had been current there for a considerable time 
before that event, is clearly demonstrated hy the positions in which many of them 
were found. Thus, at Bhamala, 118 specimens of the type 1 Crude standing figure 
and square within dotted circle’ (R.U.C nos. 344-6) were found in the body of 
the main stupa. At the same site, another group of 160 coins of the same type 
came from the relic chamber of the subsidiary stupa A 15, which must have been 
erected after, but not necessarily long after, the main stupa. And a third group of 
six specimens, also of the same type, came from the relic chamber ol stupa A 5* 
where they were associated with a silver piece of \arahran I\ (R.U.C. no. -; 9 )* 
who was reigning between the years A.d. 388 and 399 - 1 Similarly the Dharmarajika 
yielded two considerable hoards, which there is reason to suppose had been 
hidden on the occasion of the White Hun invasion, viz,: {fl} a hoard of 285 of these 
coins along with eighteen Sasanian and two (late) of \ Isudcva in a hlock ol stone 
on the procession path of the Great Stupa; and (6) a hoard of 355 co ' ns mainly 
of this type in the debris on the western steps of the Great Stupa.* Other coins of 
the same types, hut in smaller numbers, were found amid the ruins of the Buddhist 
settlements at Giti, iVlohra Moradu, Jauliiin, Pip pal a and Lalchak, all of which 
combine to indicate that these small Rushan paisa were in circulation ior at least 
two or three generations before the arrival of the Huns. No doubt they took the 
place of the Indo-Sasanian currency described below. In the body of this work 
1 have frequently referred to this currency as ‘ Tate I ndo-Sasanian , adopting the 
name given to it by Cunningham, but now that we are in a position to distinguish 
it dearly from the Sasanian and Indo-Sasanian coinage which was in. circulation 
at Taxila in the Fourth century a.d., it would be preferable and more correct to 
designate it merely as 1 Late Kush an \ 

Sasanian coins number about 300. one-third of which can be identified with 
known rulers. The bulk of these belong to the reigns of Shapur 11 (a.d. 309-79) 
and Shapur III (a. lx 3S3-8). Of the former there are sixty-three coins (R.U.C. 
nos. 279-82), fifteen of which came from the relic chamber of stupa N 11 at the 
Dharmariijika. Of the latter there are thirty-two (ibid. nos. 2S3 and 284). The coins 
of other Sasanian rulers are very few, viz. one of Ardashir I, three of Hormizd, a 
governor of Shapur 1 (ibid. no. 291), one of Varaliran II (ibid. no. 290), three of 
Varahran IV (ibid. nos. 285—7), an£ l one Khusril 11 (ibid. no. 288). None at all 
are referable to rulers of the fifth century A.D. Besides these identifiable coins, 
there are also 183 specimens of the ‘Rust of king and squat altar’ type, which 
cannot be assigned to any particular ruler but the bulk of which evidently date 
from the fourth century. It seems reasonable, therefore, to infer that Sasanian 
sovereignty was limited mainly to the period covered by the reigns of Shapur II 

r Fur these finds at Bhamfilt, see pp. 393-4. 

1 Fgr further details* see pp. 239-40, 
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and III. This extension of Sasanian power east of the Indus may be assumed to 
have resulted from the eastern wars of Shapur II, which Ammi a n us MarceIJinus 
tells us lie waged between A.D. 350 and 358 against the Chionitac (? a tribe of the 
White Hum called ‘Jouan-Jouan’ by the Chinese) and the Cuseni (Rushans) on his 
eastern frontiers, and there can be little doubt that it was brought to an end in 
the last quarter of the fourth century a.1>. by the conquests of the Kidara Rushans 
described above. Although the people of Taxila were compelled during this period 
to adopt a Sasaniaii currency, it is noteworthy that there is no evidence to show 
that they were influenced to any appreciable extent by Sasanian culture. 

Coins of die White Huns (R.U.C. nos. 300-13) number only thirty-two—all of Ephthalitca or 
silver, but they constitute a valuable series in themselves and all the more so 11 c 1ltls 
because of the circumstances of their finding, which leave no room for doubt that 
it was the White Huns who were responsible for the wholesale destruction of the 
Buddhist sanghartlmas of Taxila. All but one of their coins were found on die 
floors of the bumt-out monasteries, where some of the invaders evidently perished 
along with the defenders. Twenty of the coins were in the doorway of cell 13, and 
one in front of cell 8 at the Bhamala monastery, 1 seven in the courtyard of die 
Lalchak monastery ,* and three in room 6 of Court J at the Dhamiarajika, where 
several skeletons of those who fell in the light, including one of a White Hun, were 
lying.^ The earliest of the series is no. 300 (PL 245), which is of slightly superior 
style and bears a legend in Rushan Greek characters. The coin was presumably 
struck in Balkh before the Huns crossed to the south of the Hindu Rush. The 
rest of the series, which hear Biahml legends, could not have been issued until 
they were in the Parnpamisadae or, more probably, in Gandhara, but they were 
certainly executed by engravers versed in the Hadrian style and technique. 

The proper names on these coins appear variously as ' Jabula \ ‘Jarusha’, 

' Jatukha* or 1 Jaruba’. These may be the names of different rulers, but it is also 
possible that they arc merely Brahnu variants for die name of the Zabuli tribe of 
White Huns, which also takes the form of ‘Jaiivla 1 or 'Jabuvlah' in B rah ml, and 
of 1 Zobol’ in the Rushan Greek script,* It was this tribe which gave its name to 
Zabulistan to the south of Kabul, and which no doubt took a leading part among 
the Ephthalites in the conquest of Northern India .5 As to the date of the coins, 

Sung-yun, who w r as in Gandhara about 520 A.D., says that the White Huns 
(Ye-tha) had then been in possession of the country for two generations; i.e. he 
puts the date of their conquest about a.d. 460. The Kabul valley may have been 
occupied a little earlier and Taxila a little later, but the coins with Brahmi legends 
can hardly have been struck before A.D, 450; nor can they be as late as A.D, 500, 
when, according to the now generally accepted chronology, Toramana, father of 
Mihiragula, was already on the throne and established as far south as the Centra] 

Provinces. 6 

1 Cf. p, 396. ’ Cf. p. 388, 1 Cf. pp. 287-9. 

* for three copper bowls inscribed with the names Jam{va) and Jtish{i(rii)jti, see ch_ 28, nos. 277 
and 584 and p. 217* 5 Cf. Martin, toe. dt. pp. 35-6. 6 See also pp. 396-7. 
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Whether this Toramana is to be identified with Toramana, king of Kashmir, 
who issued the two coins, R.U.C. nos. 315 and 316, is still an open question, but it 
should be observed that there is a big difference, as to both style and types, between 
their coins. Whereas these two coins are in the strictly Kush an style, with the 
familiar types 1 King standing at altar and seated goddess', the coins of the Eph- 
thalite Toramana (e,g, /Jtf. Cat. PI, xxv, no. 4) bear the type 1 Bust of king and 
solar symbol’ and exhibit distant Sasanian rather than Kushan affinities. 

A few other coins of the Jater rulers of Kashmir have also been found at Taxila 
(R.U.C. nos. 317-19). They number ten in ail and include: one of Vinayaditya 
(jayapida, c, A.D, 750-80), one of Queen Did da (a.d. 980-1003), two of Sah grama 
(a.d. 1003-28), and one of Harsha (a.j>. 1089-101). These, however, were merely 
chance finds from among the latest habitations at the Dharmarajika and in Sirkap, 
and in any case are too few to be used as evidence of Taxila’s political subservience 
to Kashmir at the periods to which they belong. We know from Hsu an Tsang 1 
that Taxila was tributary to Kashmir in the seventh century, and it may well have 
continued so during the following century, when Kashmir was still a powerful 
and influential state, though there is no concrete evidence of this. In the ninth 
century Taxila was bi all probability a feudatory of the Turk! Sahis of Kabul, 
whose dominion seems to have extended over the Panjab as well as Gandhara and 
the Paropamisadae, and subsequently of thei^successors, the Hindu Sahis of 
Ohind on the Indus, to which the capital had been transferred after the conquest 
of Kabul by the Moslem Yakub Lais in a.d. 870. Of the kings of Ohind, Spalapa- 
tideva is represented by two copper coins of the' Bull and horseman type’ (R.U.C. 
no, 320), Samantadeva by fourteen coins, viz.: one silver and six copper of the 
‘Bull and horseman' type and seven copper of the 'Elephant and lion’ type 
(R.U.C. nos, 321-3), and Vakkadeva by five copper of the ‘Elephant and lion’ 
type (R.U.C. no. 324). 

1 Real + Buddhist Records of the IVtwierrt World, bh. nr, p. n6. 
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1 1 'ur another rare coin of Menander (* Wheel and palm’ type) not included in this List, see A.S.F. (19*8-91, p. 65, no f, and B.M. Cat. HI. 
Itwai found m Sirkap, Block D\ sq. 57 95 ^ stratum I (Reg, no, 1,0^5), 
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COMMENTARY ON RARE AND UNIQUE COINS 
By R. B. Whitehead, Litt, D. j 

Tills commentary is mainly concerned with the cross-section of Taxi la called 
Sirkap. The Bactrim Greek invaders captured the Bhir Mound settlement and 
founded the town represented by the lower strata of Sirkap. Later this fell to the 
Sakas and then to the Parthian?, who built new cities on the mins of the old. Then 
came the sack of the Saka-Parthian Sirkap by the Rushans; the Rushan Tamila 
was Sirsukh, Sirkap appears to have been suddenly destroyed; an inference drawn 
from the abundance of deposits of gems and jewellery ; the virtual absence oi 
hoards of silver money is remarkable. There is an astonishing paucity of such 
pieces: no large Indo-Greek silver at all; very few gold coins. The biggest hoard 
of silver is punch-marked and comes from the Bhir Mound; most of the other 
hoards are copper. Where is the specie of the city merchants? If the city was 
besieged and sacked, why hide jewellery and not gold and silver money ? Possibly, 
the wealthier citizens of Tamila, who shared with other Indians an age-long 
habit of hoarding, had already buried their surplus specie as a matter of custom 
in secret places outside the city. Jewellery and personal effects in daily use would 
be held hack till the siege itself, when they would have to be concealed inside the 
walls. The coin harvest represents the everyday currency of the people —almost 
entirely copper and lead after the punch-marked era. Coins of different periods 
and regions circulate together in an Indian bazaar; at Taxi la there are very few 
pieces, apart from punch-marked, which do not belong to the submontane tract 
extending from the Sutlej to Kabul, With one exception 1 there are no Roman or 
Seleucid, very few Bactrian, and not a large number of Indo-Greek coins; the 
great majority are pieces of the In do-Scythia ns (Sakas), Indo-Parthians (Pahlavus) 
and Rushans. 1 he general distribution is not unlike that discovered bv Masson 
at and near Kabul. Only a relatively small portion of the lower strata at Sirkap 
has been excavated; still, the Indo-Greek finds are probably a representative 
sample. The Indo-Greeks did not strike coin on the vast scale of their successors. 
No Greek records have been discovered outside the coin legends and some rough 
graffiti. The coins of the Indo-Greeks still remain all important for the recon¬ 
struction of their history. 

We have to determine, if possible, what coins were actually minted in Taxila 
and its locality. Sir Alexander Cunningham’s classification was primarily hased on 
the monograms as mint marks; he admits that a monogram mav indicate the name 
of a mint master or of a magistrate, yet in his actual detailed analysis he treats all 
the marks described as those of cities {Num. Chron. 1868), This was the opinion 
of his age. But Cunningham, with his great Bair for the subject and his vast 
experience, was also guided by style and fabric, above all by provenance; so his 

1 '[ lie views expressed in this commentary are personal (o Dr Whitehwid. [J.M.] 

* A silver piece of Augustus found in stupa 4 at the DhaimarajiU. Cf. vt>L 1, p. 277. 
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conclusions cannot be far out, at any rate as regards the broad distinction between 
east and west of the Indus, which divides the province of Taxila from Gandhara 
and the Paropamisadae. 1 Ide suggested as monograms of Taxila which occurs 
only on the shield and trident copper of Demetrius exemplified by no, 42, and 
a mark (P.M. Cat. p, 218, no, 31) found with 2 on coins of Strato, Antialcidas 
and Lysias. Two specimens of the Demetrius issue were once brought to me from 
an Attock site (A um. Ckron. 1923, p. 342), and one comes from Taxila, so the 
trident may indicate some event on the Indus; nothing more definite can be 
deduced. Pieces with the second mark occur at Begram as well as Taxila. The 
Resnagar epigraph tells us that Anti aid das ruled at Taxila; it is a noteworthy 
circumstance that his money found at Sirkap does not stand out in any way from 
the rest. Much of die money of the Indo-Greek rulers, especially large silver, must 
be placed in Gandhara, which has been called a kind of new Hellas (Tam, p« 135), 
Virtually all the Apollodotus money belongs to Apollodotus 11 , who is admittedly 
an eastern king; the power of Apollodotus I lay mainly west of the Indus. One 
type of Antialcidas (no. 74, of copper) probably originated in the Taxila region 
because of style and monogram. 

In the matter of monograms we have progressed from the attitude of Cunning¬ 
ham to that of Dr Tam, who secs no reason to suppose that Bactrian and Indian 
monograms ev er denote mint cities (op. at. p. 439). The truth probably lies between 
these two views. Dr Tara’s argument Is sound: that the interpretation of the 
monograms as diuse of many different cities postulated an incredible number of 
mints; it is likely that there were few regular Greek mints in the Farther East. 
Tarn names RacLra, Alexandria-Kapiil {Regram near Kabul), PushkalavatJ in 
Gandhara (Charsada), and one in the Eastern Punjab, presumably Saga I a (Sialkot); 

' a fifth, Taxila, is morally certain'. 5 He is talking of the regular royal mints; no 
doubt any city with a Greek community could produce coins of some son, if the 
political situation required it (op. cit- p, 438). 

Dr Tarn noted (p. 163) that one of the great difficulties in reconstruction 
has been that the coin-type used by the Greeks for Taxila was unknown. A 
modern view is that it was the piki of the Dioscuri; but this seems very con¬ 
jectural, 1 Dr Tarn adds that the Taxila type ought to he discoverable on Taxila's 
own coinage. ‘That coinage uses several types, among them the lion and the 
humped bull, but infinitely the commonest type is the elephant; indeed, the 
elephant, though a common type on early Indian coins, is so particularly associated 
with two towns, Eran and Taxila, that it has been thought to possess a local 
significance.’ Dr Tarn suggests that the elephant is the missing type of Taxila on 
Greek coins, though, he adds that there is a difficulty in invoking the aid. of the 

1 Gundharsi is taken 10 he the region west of the Indus, lying between it and the Paropamixadiie 
(Turn, The Greeks in Baciria end India, p. 135). 

, We must also take account of a possible Greek mint in Aruchosia, where the Sakai subsequently 

had one. i _ , 

1 RecauBc Antialcidas is known from the Ucsnagar inscription to have reigned at Tax da, and the 

piUi are hi# usual copper type. 
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elephant in placing the coins of Apollodotus t at Taxi)a, l 1 here can be no certainty 
in the matter, yet Dr Tarn alludes elsewhere in his book to ‘the elephant of 
TaxikThis may be so, but the elephant is found on no more than three of 
Allan’s nine classes of local Taxilan money {&.M. Cat. he. lad . Corns), and 01147 
of the 171 specimens described. As regards the statement about Enm and Taxiia 
{ibid. p, xxvi), Dr Allan has modi tied his opinion. The elephant and the humped bull 
are the Indian animals par excellence, and constantly recur on many series of the 
coins of ancient India; neither can be assigned precisely as the particular mark of any 
one mint. The matter would admit of no doubt if the Greeks had adopted the well- 
known Taxiia mark, or perhaps if they had reproduced the deity of whom it is temp¬ 
ting to think as the city goddess of Taxiia {ibid. pp. cxxvii, 221 an dp. 758 supra). 
What they did derive from Taxiia was the square shape. Again, the coins of any one 
king, even of Antiakidas, do not preponderate in the yield from Taxiia. As regards 
style, the great majority of the silver issues of Heliocles, Lysias, Antialcidas, 
Strain, Ardurbius, Pliiloxenus and others down to the best coins of Hermaeus are 
alike in this respect; by provenance and monogram they belong west of the Indus. 
1 he case is much the same with copper, but more Gandhara copper coins travelled 
cast of the Indus because apparently Taxiia used little or no silver. The problem 
in our present state of knowledge of the Greeks unfortunately does not admit of an 
exact solution. Still, it is possible to say that certain issues were coined east of the 
Indus, presumably at I axila and at Sagala. There is the money of the acknow¬ 
ledged eastern rulers Apollodotus II (omitting his large silver), Zoilus Soter, 
Dionysius, Apollophanes, late Strato I, Strato 1 with Strato II, What may be 
called the small change of the period of a local character must have been coined at 
Taxiia, for examples nos. 45, 47, 49, 50, 63, 96, 105. Coin no. 104 belongs to this 
category but it bears the Sagala mark. 

We are on firmer ground with the §akas and Parthians (Indo-Scythians and 
Jndo-Parthians). Sir Alexander Cunningham (Ah/m. Chron. 1S90) placed Maues 
and his successors, Azes and AziUses, in the Western Panjab with their capital 
at Taxiia. It is certain that the coins of Moas (Maues) are found only in the 
Panjab, not a single specimen to my knowledge having been found in the Kabul 
valley {ibid. p. 104).' Maues" silver had been found at Mansclira in Hazara. 
Taxiia is said to have been the capital of the extensive empire of Gondophares. 
Once more there is little positive evidence outside the coins themselves, but the 
money of Azes 1, Azcs II and of the Gondophares Dynasty has been found in 
great abundance at Sirkap; there are very few pieces ol Azilises because he actually 
struck less. For a typical distribution a reference is invited to Sir Jolm Marshall’s 
elaborate and valuable description ol the 454 specimens found at Sirkap during 
the season 1929-30, showing the findspot and type of each coin, in A.S.R. (1929- 
PP* 73 - B 5 ; apparently all are copper except the silver Telephus. There are 
twenty-four Indo-Greek coins hefom Hermaeus, and twenty-one uf Hermaeus. 
Cunningham was much influenced by his assertion that Masson had recorded the 

1 But set; JhAJSJi. (xSjtiJ, p. 26* no, 2 *f r 
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important fact that not a single coin of Azcs was obtained from Begram (ibid, 
p. 110). But Masson did in fact get coins of Azes and Azilises at Begram (J.A .S.B, 

1834, PI. x, 31. 33; PI. xi, 45, 47; two plates of coins of 1 Azus \ PU. xxn, nm, 
illustrating James Prinsep’s paper in ibid. 1835, some of which are definitely 
referred to Masson). The name Azes was first read on a coin from Kabul (ibid, 

1835, p. 343), and there is Masson's own coin of Azilises (ibid. 1836, PI, 11, 16). In 
Masson’s Second Memoir on die Ancient Coins found at Begram , we find mention of 
Aziliscs. also of Azu I, II (J.A.S.B. 1836, p. 19)—a remarkable anticipation! 

The money of Maues is modelled on that of the Greeks; the earlier pieces have 
one Greek monogram, while Kh. marks are introduced later on as single characters. 
The piece, P.M. Cat - PI. xi, 187, of good style with a single monogram, must be 
one of the first issues of Azes I; soon the monogram was accompanied by a Kh. 
akskara as on the reverse of PL XI, 36, or by a Kh. monogram as on PI. xi, 172. 
The scheme is much the same on the money of Azilises; sometimes there is a 
monogram of the type used by the Greeks on the obverse and two Kh. characters 
on the reverse (PL XtU, 320). The matter becomes more complicated under Azes 11 . 
as illustrated by the very abundant Zeus Nikephoros type listed in P.M. Cat. 
pp. 106 12; there is usually a Greek monogram but the Kh. marks constantly change. 
A coin may have a Kh. monogram on the obverse while the reverse contains 
two Greek monograms and a Kh. character. The piece of Aspavarma as stnitegos of 
Gondophares (ibid. PL xv, 35) has no less than five marks on the reverse, all Indian 
except one. Taxila is held to have been the capital of Gondophares; we want an 
analysis of his monograms and marks based on ample material, A coin of Abdagases 
like PI. XV, 64 has two Greek monograms and a Kh. akshara, which is changeable. 
This marks the end of the Greek monogram. It is clear that the Sakas and Parthians 
gradually changed the system of the Indo-Greeks, We know that Indian rulers 
authorised agents outside the royal mints to issue coinage, such as self-governing 
communities or guilds of merchants.* In Saka times there seems to have been 
a revival of the indigenous system, perhaps a multiplication of smaller mints or of 
minting centres in the same large city. Dr Tarn lias an interesting reference to 
city fortunes on Saka coins (op, cit. p. 353)* hold 3 diat a goddess can only 
appear on a coin struck in a Greek polls ; he says there is no reason to suppose that 
Tasila was ever a polls (p. 159), so the city on the coins of Zeionises must be 
Pushkalavatl and not Taxila (p. 353). This point, in the circumstances, is not 
conclusive. Greek rule had ended; whether the Sakas and Parthians would observe 

such conventions is more than questionable. 

In [912-13 a number of earthenware moulds for casting coins were found in 
a room or shop in Block L in Sirkap. The moulds are circular flat plates, 4 in. in 
diameter, containing six to twelve impressions on each plate. The coins, ol which 
the impress is clear in many of the moulds, comprise issues of Maues, Azilises (with 
Azes) and Azes II.* It is suggested by Sir John Marshall that the moulds probably 

1 D. R- Bhandarkar, Lectures art Ancient Indian Sumismatia (1921 )> PP- 5 -It * 

' Sec yoL I, pp. 177-8.. 
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bcl onged to the plant of some forger of the Parthian period. K.P. J ayaswal announced 
the discovery of what he called an ancient mint in J.B.OJt.S, (June 1936), vol. xtcii , 
pt. 11; hundreds of moulds to cast Yaudheya coins had been found on the outskirts 
of Rohtak in the South-East Panjab. The patterns were pressed into the flat surface 
of circular clay disks; there are eight impressions stamped round the central 
aperture with a channel running to each. Apparently these plates were damped 
together in columns, and molten metal was poured down a central hole. The tvpe 
of coin is C.A.I. PI. vi, 2, placed in the first century' b.c. The disk illustrated in 
PI. II of Mr Jayaswal's paper resembles those at Taxila. An article in Num. Chrott. 
(1871), pp. 28, /, entitled ‘Earthen Coin Moulds’, describes the same method 
to produce or reproduce Roman coins. The coins of Aaes II, visible on PL 136, 
P,q*r, are the abundant base-inetal types in the small size, Zeus Nikephoros and 
Pallas to r. {F.M. Cut. Pi, xi, 122 and 158)* The latter has an Indian symbol, 
the naitdipada, to 1 ., and to r, the I ndo-Scythian mark {ibid. p. 218, no. 16). The 
jmvdipada is found on many series of ancient coins; it cannot be a mint mark on 
tile money of Karfphises 11 . Neither mark alone need indicate Taxila, but this 
combination may do so. It occurs on such pieces as ibid. PI. xu, no. 253 (Aze$ II), 
no, 317 (Aies and A^pavarma), PJ, xv, no. 35 (Gondophares and Aspavanna), 
I.M. Cat, PL ix, 9 (Gondopharcs and Sasan). Put there is also some reason for 
placing these coins west of the Indus (AW. Ckron . 1944, p. 104). 

The coins of Sirkap virtually terminate with the advent of V'ima hi ad pluses (II). 

1 here has not been much excavation at Sirsukh but the sites of adjacent monasteries 
and stupas have yielded plenty of copper Rushan money with Indo-Sasanian and 
medieval coins. We know nothing of the Kushan mints beyond the fact that the 
output of copper money of the Great Rushans was so prodigious that North-West 
India is still full of it, Kushan gold was not ordinary everyday currency; it seems 
to have been used as a convenient means of hoarding, A hoard of a thousand gold 
pieces of Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva was found at Peshawar some sixty 
years ago (J.A.S.B. 1881, p. 184), of which Cunningham saw upwards of six hundred 
specimens, I have little doubt that a great part of the superb British Museum gold 
of the Great Rushans was chosen from this hoard. The Indo-Sasanian pieces do 
not include the common Napki Malka coins so characteristic of the Kabul region 
(I.M, Cat. p. 235), Masson called the broad thin silver pieces of the Ephthalttes 
tope coins ; at I axila they also come from stupa and monastery sites. Taxila was 
finally destroyed by the White Hun invaders; the pieces of the Hindu kings of 
Ohind provide testimony to continued occupation of certain areas. 

Early and Indigenous 

No. 1. 1 he king on this worn Persian tight holds a dagger in his right hand, and there is no 
indication of a waist; the date fee. 400 B.C. Cf. PL XXVI, BM. Cat. of Greek Coittt of Arabia, etc . 
(1922). The piece cannot Ik attributed to an individual king, ibid. p. cxjucv, but the period is 
that of Ariaxentes II. 

No. 2. Mr E, T. Newell has assigned this Alexander tel radnehm to the mint of Myriandro* 
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in Northern Syria, Myriandro^Alexandria Katisson, American Journal of Numismatics, 
voL liii. The obverse b like L J L u f 9, while the new reverse die resembles PL n T 13, 14, 

No. 3. The symbols are uncertain; die style of the obverse suggests the Babylon mint 

No, 4. This tetradrjehm of Philip III beltings to a well-known Babylon type. CL no* 4^09* 
p. 64* A umismatie Notes and Monographs: no. 19 (Alexander Hoards), New York, 1923; 
Mr Newell dates it to j^o—3 e 9 ax. 

Nos. 5-38* The accepted identification of indigenous Taxila money has been amply con¬ 
firmed by actual discovery on die spot. A reference is invited to C.AJ ., and to the full and 
up-to-date treatment in BN1. Cal. of Coins of Ancient India (1936), Single die, double die and 
cast coins are figured. We want more and better specimens of the scarce* inscribed types of 
which the only representatives here are no. ro of the pamamekame class (B.M* Cal. § 149} and 
no. 31 whose legend is uncertain (lEirf, § 154 and PL xxxrv* 4, 5, 7), though Mr K. P. jayaawai 
read on it the name of the Maury a king Da^aratha (J,B-Q r R r S, I934 r p, 285), a highly specula¬ 
tive interpretation. Nu, 16 is a good specimen of the rare piece with the elaborate picture of 
a sacred tree and its worshippers. Cfi B.M. Cat . FI. XLV, 2. The single die humped-hull coins 
art new* 

Xo. 39, The gold stater with the portrait and reverse design of Diodotus L hut the name of 
Antiochus ll p is placed by Mr E, T* Newell at the Bactra mint (The Coinage of the Eastern 
Selemid Mints, New York, 1938, PL mi 1 15). The piece illustrated by Mr Newell lias a similar 
cut on the obverse. 

No. 42. This large copper piece of Demetrius probably weighs some 360 gT., the equivalent 
of 2 4 panas on the indigenous standard; two other specimens obtained by me at Attack in the 
year 3 9 t 1 were said to have come from a local site, so the type may have been an eastern one and 
possibly associated with the river Indus. Otherwise there is no numismatic support of Dr Tam's 
suggestion {op. cit, p. 137) that Sirkap was founded by Demetrius; the 'elephant's head 1 copper 
issue of Demetrius Is associated by its monogram with the Kabul region. 

Nos, 46-8. This Tavik piece appears to lie the original copied by Agathocles on nos. 43-5 
(if.ilf. Cat . p. cxxxii). Both issues exhibit the word once read as hitajasamr, 'good-fame- 
possessing 1 (P.M. Cal. p. t 8 ), but now amended by Dr John Allan to Htrmmame ¥ 'the Golden 
Hermitage', a reading confirmed by no, 47. This place-name Interpretation goes against 
Dr Tam’s argument (p, 160) that Agathocles did not rule at Taxila. Sir John Marshall 
ha* pointed out that the plant design, also Seen on no. ij t which may be called the * Lotus tree % 
is a conventional representation of the Buddhist ^ree of Life and Fortune 1 . 

Indo-Greex 

No- 49. Tim is a coin of Apollodotus II; it is later than Apolbdotus I, and belongs to the 
Taxila region. 

No. >0. The combination of Apollo and elephant indicates that this is a piece of Zoilus Sottr 
of the new type published in Num* Chron. (1940), pi 111 + 

Nos. 51-7, These coins of Menander exhibit four out of the very few silver pieces of the 
Indo-Greeks found at Taxila, all of the small sis*. They do not include the remarkable 1 Wheel 
and palm 1 copper coin of BM* Cat r (1886), Pi xn* 7* described in A.S.R. (1928-9), p. 65, the 
seccind known specimen; the first was got by Masson at Begrim a century ago (jJi.SJt* 1836* 
p. 22), It belong to the least copper denomination of the Inda-Greeks, called by Cunningham 
a hemi-lepton (AW Chron. 1873, p* 8). with a theoretical weight of 16-8 gr.; for the possible 
significance of the types* see Tam t p- 263. Major-General H. L. Haughton has a specimen 
of no. 51 which weighs 14 gr. Another example is the coin of AitemidorLtSj J.A.S.B. (1910), 
p. 560. 

No. 58 is a poor specimen of the very rare "Apollo and quiver' type of Strato (2LAf. Cat* 
1886, PI. xi p 2). 
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Nos. 63,64. These lead coins of Strain £ or Strato £1 cannot be separated by any long interval 
from die lead money of Raj uvula, no. 176, and like the latter were almost certainly struck at 
Taxila. 

No. 66. This coin of Eucratides is reckoned to be the prototype of the 'pilei and palms * 
copper of Antiakidas, Very few coins of Eucratides have come from Sirkap, apparently only 
three of the very common type no. 65; in this respect there is a great contrast with Begrim, 
where Masson got 269, nearly all of type no. 65. 

No. 67. This is a barbarous imitation in copper of the Attic silver of Hcliodcs, P.M. Cat. 
PI. ill, 133; the standing deity is usually replaced by a horse, which is derived from die money 
of Parthia. Cf. no. 123. Cunningham attributes these rude copies of Bactrim money to the 
early In do- Scythians, who had conquered the countries on the Oxus where the pieces are 
usually found (A 7 «wi. CAr<w, 1889, p. 303). 

No. 70. This is a new variety of the rare 1 Elephant and bull 1 copper of Heliocles {P.M. Cat . 
PI. ill, 149), the elephant being to left instead of right. 

Nos. 72-4. Although Antklcidas is called king of Taxila in the Besnagar epigraph, the only 
type which by style and monogram can be placed with any certainty cast uf the Indus is no. 74. 
Cf. P-M< Cat. Pi. iv, 212. 

Nos. 75-So. These are all the known kinds of Archebius copper money; the owl is like that 
of the silver and copper of Menander. The 'pilei and palms' type is a link with Antklcidas and 
so possibly with Taxila, though the monograms in my opinion place it west of the Indus. The 
important piece is no. 76, an overstrike by dies of the square ‘pilei and palms' type no. 78 on 
a round Strato coin of the 'Apollo and quiver' type no. 58; it is a freak, not a new variety, but 
it shows that Archebius followed Strato as well as Heliocles {P.M. Cat. p. 39, no, 230), since it 
is unlikely that the coin of a contemporary ruler struck in the same region, probably Push* 
kalavatl, would be used as a blank. 

No. 86, This is a nice specimen of the very scarce coinage of Theophilus, whose types are 
Hera clean. The silver coin, P.M. Cat. PL ix, viii, still remains unique; the piece in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, /JVf. Cot, PL vi, 8, is a cast of that specimen. 

Nos. 87-91 are all of Apollodotus II, the first two of the very rare ‘Apollo enthroned’ type; 
no. 88 has the same marks as Nttm. Citron. (1870), PJ r x, 12. 

No. 92. The round copper coins of Hippostratus of this type are much rarer than the square, 
and of different style; both issues are linked by monogram with the money of Azes f. 

Nos. 93, 94. The first silver coin of Tekphus was obtained at Peshawar 1843, 

p. 133), It is in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford- The two specimens at Berlin {ZeUsckrift fSr 
Nurnhmatik, Berlin, 1879, p. 329) are doubtfully genuine; so no. 94 is the second specimen 
found in a century. Telephus was the patron hero of Pergamon in Ask Minor, and the contest 
between gods and snake-legged giants is pictured in the Pergamene frieze, c. 180 B.C. But in 
the present case, as pointed out by Sir John Marshall, the giant holds a lotus stalk in each hand, 
while the legs terminate in lotus ilowers and tendrils; he is in fact a lotus yaks ft a. Sir John has 
shown that such yahhas are commonly portrayed in sculptures of the Early School, though 
growth from the legs instead of from the mouth or navel is an Hellenistic idea, not Indian. 
No. 93 is a nice specimen of the copper coin published in J.A.S.B. (1910), p. 561. The figure 
on the reverse wears a conical capfprfcj?), and the epithet Katanakrama(sa) is clear = Kuhtitui- 
krama. "of beautiful gait', 'of good conduct', though one would expect Kata ngk anna as the 
exact equivalent of euergrtrs = ‘ benefactor'. It may be added that one more type of Telephus’s 
copper money was published by Vincent Smith in J.A.S.B. (1898), p, <30; a duplicate of this 
piece belonged to the late Mr W, S, Talbot, I.C.S. The two monograms of Telephus are 
found elsewhere only on the money of Maues, both occurring on the Poseidon issue, P.M. Cat, 
p, 100, no. 20. Cf. Num. Chron. (1923), p. 337, Dr Tam. for reasons of type, makes Telephus 
a king of Kapisa (p. 497); provenance places him in the region of Pushkalavati and Taxila, 
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Nos, 95-101. The Nike type of Hcrmaeus will repay intensive study, it has been found 
in large numbers at Taxila; only one specimen was obtained by Masson at Beg ram (Ariatia 
Atitiqua, p, 339 and PI v T 15), A reference is Invited to P.M* Cat, pp* 84, 85, 17S. There is no 
attempt at portraiture in types (y) and (c), which are usually of rude style and fabric; the obverse* 
both bust and legend j terosm, is reproduced on the initial Rushan money. On these Nike 
pieces Hermactis is called 'king of kings\ and is the only Indo-Greek after Eucratides to use 
this title. The prototype may be the Nike coin of Eumtides (JJ.M. Cat, i886 P PI. xxx, 12), 
which is the only other Indo-Greek piece with the Kh. legend 'king of kings 1 . Dr Tam has 
remarked on the late date of these pieces which cannot be Hermaeus's own currency (Tam, 
p. 504; see also p. 764 supraS), 

No. 104. Tlie + Apollo and diadem* type is known only of Apollodotus II and Dionysius; the 
name is illegible on this specimen. It is a new variety, since the obverse bears a monogram which 
in this case happens to be the mark it associated with Sagala. 

Nos. 105^8. Of these coins of Zoihis Soter* the first belongs to the Taxi La region 
associated with Arilises* while the drachms bear the Sigala mark 0, also the trident-axe, 
a symbol of the Audurn haras (BAf. Cat , p. kxxiil)* which recurs on the gold coinage of 
Kadphises II (P AL Cat . PL XVI l, 34). 

No. 109. This is an indigenous coin of the Rajanya clan, and resembles RM* Cat, PL xxrx* 19, 
Dr Allan, on grounds of provenance^ U inclined to place the tribe in the Hoshiarpur region of 
Lhe eastern Banjab. CF. LM, Cat, p, 165. 

S aka and Parthian 

Nos, 111—31. Most of the known copper types of Maues are represented; their significance 
remains matter for speculation, though the type of Poseidon trampling on a river-god may 
print, as suggested by Raoul Rochette, to a victory on the Indus (A Jam, Chroit . 1890, p. 105). 
No, 123 is a new variety of the ‘Horse and bow-case* money; the designs are to left instead of 
iu right. Both horse in this attitude and bow-in-case are copper types of Parthia (RM. Cat. 
Partfua, 1903, p. Lxxi). This Parthian horse is also found on the ancient imitations of l Idiocies; 
cf. no, 67 1 made by the Sakas in the Cteus region. On Parthian money die home begins in die 
time of Phraates If, 138-127 U.C. [ibid, PI. rv s 10, 11). A good example uf Mithridates II (123- 
gS b,c k ) is PI. vit, 1, The bowrin-case dates from the period of Mithridates I, 171-138 B.c. 

Tlie copper fragment, no. izf)< may be of the silver type, P.M , Cat r PL x, 3; if so, it is 
a novelty. Nos. 127 and 128, as shown by the monogram, art probably of Axes L CF. JOJJf.R 
(igro), PL xxxiv, 14, The reverse side of no. 131 exhibits a typical picture of an Oriental 
potentate holding a weapon across his middle and seated on a throne or cushion; cf. the Amts 
coin PAL Cat, PI xi, 195. Dr Tam contends that this figure is Buddha (up, at. p. 402), Prof, 
j, Ph. Vogel informs me that it lias neither the attitude nor the attributes of the Buddha This 
is also true of the figure on the small copper coins of Kadaphes, no. 24 r. So the representation 
of the Buddha on coin* cannot he placed before Kanishka Cf, no. 261. 

Nos. 13b, 137. More titan 800 specimens come from Sirkap; this type of Azcs must have 
been coined at Taxila in great numbers over a long period. The marks recur on the money of 
Gundnphares with Sasan, e.g. PA 1 . Cat* PL xv, 20, 34. 

Nos, 141-5 No. 141 is a rare piece of unusual style, Cf. P.M * Cat, p. 13 r h ii + No. 143 
repeats a type of Maues; it is the coin sometimes overstruck on pieces of ApoUodotuS fl and 
Hipp«tr*bJ3 (And. pp. 122, 123). No. 145 is undoubtedly of Taxila mint; the lion reappears 
on no. 176, die Taxila money of Raj uvula. 

Nos r [ 56* 157. A resemblance has been seen with the goddess on the local Taxilan money 
f RA/. Cat. PL xxxtJ, 5, f>)t though the Azes deity stands on a lotus. Bodi marks on the obverse 
are unusual; the suggested lion on B.AL Cat, (i 83 b) t PL xix, 5* does not exist. 

JfMJ 
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Nos. 158, 161. There can be tittle doubt that no. 158 a base-metal type of Ayes II, was coined 
abundantly at Sirkap, especially the pieces with this particular mark. No, 161 is a nice specimen 
of the joint type in copper of Azilises and Azes published in B. {1910), FI. mnqv , 16, 

though of much inferior style, 

No, 163. This beautiful little coin of Azfliscs is the first piece of its si ze to be found of the 
new type published in WfuU King Sale Catalogue (Amsterdam, 1904), pt. t, no. 299. The 
obverse design has been called LakslunI standing between two elephants. Actually it appears 
to be a male figure seated on the central of tlirec elephants; he poises a weapon in the right 
hand and holds nut a bow in the left hand. The reverse shows a city Fortune carrying an object, 
as on P.M. Cat. PL iin, 339, and discussed at p. 132; the Kh, monogram occurs on the silver 
Aailiscs piece, ibid. PI, xtii, 329. 

No, 164 is of coarse style and is double struck. 

Nos, 165-7. No. r6j is a specimen of the very rare type 'Coins of the takas’, Nunt. C/tron. 
(1890), Pi. vrir, 6. A comparison with the unique silver coin of Mauea, P.M. Cat. PL 5£, 4. 
shows that the designs of both pieces are alike in conception but differ in execution; the club¬ 
like object carried by the 'Victory-bearing god 1 of the Azilisea coin is a misunderstood sceptre, 
which is also true of the piece, ibid. PL Vlir, 7. No. t66. The obverse figure closely resembles 
that of the Menander copper coin, ibid. PL vt, 513. No. 167 is a common silver type struck 
in copper, perhaps in order to be plated; for the object carried on the outstretched right hand, 
see ibid, p. 132, 

Nos, 168-73. These small pieces fall into the following groups: nos. 168, 172. The Kh. 
legend is Indravarmaputrasa Alpazarmasa strategasa, written continuously round the coin, and 
the designs are those of the brown type of Av.es and Aspavanna, P.M. Cat. PL sir, 317; the 
reverse marks are: to left, tnatit, as on the coins of Hippos trains, ibid- Pi. Vtn, 6io, and of Axes I, 
ibid. PL jft, 36, also as on ibid. PL xvi, 138; and to right, mark as on coins of Zcionises, ibid, 
PL XVt. 8a, 84, Nos. 170 and 17) arc a separate pair, while no, 169 is again different; all three 
are illegible. No, 173 reads lipadi. . , and there may be a name or title in the exergue. A 
piece like no. 173 is in the Fitawilliam Museum, Cambridge, 

Nos. 174, 175, The coins of the ruler whose name has been read as Heraus or Miatis have 
been much discussed; references arc given on pp. 9, 10 of E, J. Rapson’s Indian Coins, Stnis- 
burg, 1898. Recent accounts: are Prof. A. N, Zograph's The Coins oj Heraus (Tashkent, T937), 
and the concluding half of Dr Tarn’s Appendix 17 {up, cit. pp. 505-7). The money of Heraus 
is altogether exceptional, as it consists entirely of tetra drachma and obols, both represented 
here. A reference is invited to Num. Ckrott , (1940), pp. 120 f. There is good reason to agree 
with the Russian authorities in placing Heraus. not south of the Hindu Kush, as suggested by 
Dr Tam, but north of it in Badris or Sogdiana. 

Nos, 176-81. Rir John Marshall records that 15S specimens of the lead 1 Lam and Heracles’ 
issue of Raj uvula (Rajula) were found in Sirkap; the wide domain of this great satrap of Mathura 
certainly extended to Taxila, and this lead money must have been struck there, A reference is 
invited to P.M, Cat. p. 166 and B.M. Cut. p. exv. The issue resembles that of Axes IT exempli¬ 
fied by no. 145; the degree of similarity is shown by the fact that a piece of Azes II of this type 
was included by inadvertence in ibid. PI. XLIV, 5 as an issue of Rajuvuh, 

No. 1S2, That Rijuvula was a Safes, not a Parthian (B.M. Cat. p. exiii), and that he ruled at 
"Iaxila arc fully confirmed by the unexpected discovery of a coin of the ‘Zeus Nikephoros’ 
type so characteristic of Azes {P.M. Cat . Pi. xr, 56). 'Phis nice piece has the name Rajuvula in 
full; the first tide is clearly chalrapu .... 

No. 184, This is a direct imitation of a draclim of Znilus Soter nr ApoUodotus IT struck by 
an Indian ruler Bhadrava&i; it was first published by E. J. Rapson in Corolla Numismatica 
(Oxford, 1906), p. 258; see also P.M. Cat . PI. IX, ix. 

Nos. 185-8. These pieces much resemble nos. 169-71 and are of similar type and period to 
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the money of Aipnvajma* Sk John Marshall has recently suggested an amended reading 
Imdravma which in its Earn recalls the name Imdravarma, father of Aipawma. A piece not 
represented in these plates i&AJiJt. (1914-13), PL xu p 33, which reads with moderate dearness 
- - - t * * *irasa Itrami .. „ It is suggested that this particular piece may be an issue of 
Indravamm, The other corns may not be so, but some lout like rude copies. 

No. 190. This is the important coin which shows that Aspavarma* the strategy of Azes II, 
was subsequently stmiegoi of Gondophares. The horseman is to lefi p and in the left field is the 
Gondopharian symbol obliterated in this specimen. There are fi%e marks on the reverse. The 
Kh. legend b arranged in a manner peculiar to this issue; from six o’clock, jayatasa traiaram 
(inwards) p strategam (outwards) ( irndravarmuputrasa (inwards)* Aipazamiasa (outwards). Lu d- 
wig Bachhofer places this piece at the beginning of Gondophares r reign and remarks that it b 
very unfortunate that the coin has an Illegible Greek legend ("On Greeks and iSakas in India \ 
Jf. Amcr. Oriental Soc ■_ (December 1941). p, 233). Jle also remarks on the excellence of the 
design as compared with others of the period; the standing figure cm no. 209 is quite as good. 

Mu. 191. This coin of Gondophares with Sasan b the prevailing type at Taxila; nearly 350 
were found at Sirkap compared with a scone of the * Bust and Nike 1 copper money exemplified 
bv nos. 192-4. On the other hand, die latter are described as numerous at Begram (J.A.S.B. 

l8 35 . P- 3 +^)* 

Nos. 195-8. Eighty-two specimens of this small copper issue of Gondop hares come from 
Sirkap; it is a very common coin and must have been struck at Taxila, As regards Vincent 
Smith's remarks (IM. Cat. p» 56), the pieces differ from those of Rsjuwila (no. 185) both in 
style and fabric, while any Arsacid resemblance is due to the prominence of the beard. 

No, 199, This type of Abdagases resembles no, 191 in design, style and fabric; both coins 
belong to Taxila mint. 

No, aoo. Hie money of Zeionisea is reported rare at Taxila, though he certainly reigned there 
or thereabouts. Masson did not find his currency at Kabul; the only piece figured in Aritma 
Antique, PI. VIII, r7, belonged to General Court, who collected around Rawalpindi and Pcsbiwar, 
The stiver askos legend (pp. 56,61,156 (17) supra), as restored and translated hy Sten Konow, 
reads 'of Jihonjka (Zeioniscs), satrap of Chukhsa, son of (Manigub), brother of the Maharaja 1 , 
Konow surmises that this 'great king' is Kadphises 11 . The coins make this suggestion im¬ 
possible, and Sir John Marshall regards Zeioniscs as a Saka living in Parthian times. The 
satrapy of Chukhsa has been identified with the modern dutch, which lies between Taxila and 
the Indus; as a satrapy it probably exceeded this limited area and may have extended west of 
the Indus {pp. 48, 6l sup ra) Dr Tam holds that the type of no, 300 must belong to Push- 
kaLhntl (p. 3 =13)- This may be the ease, since so few pieces have been found at Taxila. 

Nos. ao 1 -Vi. These coins are entirely new. Twenty-one silver corns were found together in a 
jar at Sirkap (pp. t6i--z supra) and were adequately described in A.S.R. (1913-13); two more of 
the same aeries subsequently came to light, one in Sind {ibid. 1914-15, p. 95) and the other ai 
Sirkap itself {ibid. 1929-30) with eleven specimens of a smaller and different kind (no. 209), which 
will be discussed separately, Dr John Allan has scrutinised the photos of these pieces, and the 
following is our joint opinion. In every case the die is too large for the flan. All bear the 
symbol of Gondopltares on the obverse and a single Kh, mark on the reverse, in most cases 
kirn, being distinct in both respects from the corns of Pace res {BM. Cat. 1886, FI. mtt, 8). 
as the Litter usually have a star on the obverse and two Kh. marks on the reverse. The Nike, 
a favourite Indo-Farthian type, is unusual, as she is belmeted like Athena. The bust is to left 
as on Parthian money and is helmeted, another difference from Pacores. E. J. Kapson held 
that these coins portray Gondopbares and Padres (CUJ 1, p. 580), an opinion founded pre¬ 
sumably on Style and facial resemblance, but there is no more titan a family likeness. The Greek 
legend ls uncertain, hut what can be seen on nos. 301 , zoy (an overstrike) and no. 211 indicates 
that it is quite short and that it is not the inscription on the money of either Gontlophares or 
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Facores. The portraits are remarkably line and eliaracteristicallv Parthian; they are those qf the 
individual kings named on the reverse side- The coins are die issnea of successors of Gondu- 
pharcs, but it Is unlikdy that they were struck in the Taxi la region. Nos. 201 -7. On the helmet 
is a mark like a; the full inscription is probably Moharajasa Aspa{bhraiap$ti¥ma) tint arose 
Swam. We should appreciate finer specimens* but on the face of it these are coins of Sasan as 
nephew of A_spa, who it is reasonable to suppose is the same person as Adpavarma, die tfratigm 
of Azes 11 and later of Gondopharcs* The portrait is new. No. 210 is copper and differ.* from 
die others; Nike is facing. No, 21 e again portrays a new king with diadem but apparently 
no head-dress, I here is a compound monogram on the reverse ¥ whose legend seems eo read 
Rajarajasa trotarosa (rihrumuiSii), and in exergue, unlike the preceding coins ., .bedanma* 
l he suggested name Sapedanes Is not certain. There is the Sandancs mentioned in the Peripitis l 
abo Labdar.cs r the nephew of the king in the Acts of Thomas. On no. 212 the head-gear is 
different; Nike is to right and bhu tn !eft + while the name-d^j?..*{?) is in the exergue. The Kh. 
legend of no* 113 is unluckily most difficult to read. Nos. 214—16 are much alike and appear 
to be pieces of yet another new king; the head-dress of no, 216 has a star-like decoration, while 
Nike is to 3 i r ft and bha tu right. At ten q T dock of the obverse we have ..., QCAQ, *,,. No. 217. 
The head-dress resembles that of no, 216 but the portraiture is different; Nike k to riglu and 
Mu to left. 1 he Kh. legend begins at the top with Mafiantjasa and runs round the coin to end 
with Satavastrasa ; the name is probably Iranian. Nos, 218—19* a P-br from very' similar dies, 
resemble no. 217 but the name ^cilat'cistra is at ten o'clock. Nos. 220 and 221 are again different 
from the foregoing, the reverse resembling no. 212; unfortunately they are illegible. Nos. 209, 
b, c, These remarkable stiver coins are quite new. Cf, A,S r R. (1929-30), p, 62, Attention is 
drawn to the elegance' of the designs. The horseman to left resembles that on no. J90. The 
standing goddess holds an uncertain object in her raised right liand; on the left is the monogram 
^ 10 r ^ht ^ * possibly a trident above stylised Kh*^o, The fact that the pieces are without 

legend recalls the So ter Megas type no. 250, with which they are beat compared as regards 
design and style and beaded border. 


Kush ah 

Nu^ 222-3 9 ' Ihe copper coins of kujQLi Kadphises (Kadphises I) are illustrated in typical 
variety; they abound at Sirkap t also in die Kabul region, where they offer many varieties of 
degenerate workmanship {Anona Antique^ p, 310}. This money k found in such large numbers 
at Taxila that it is impossible to believe that they could have resulted from mere commercial 
intercourse* Only four out of some 2 f ooo specimens have the bust to left, instead of right, vis. 
noa r 23 r-4. No. 225 is AS.R, (1912-1 3), PI. XL, 48* a late and barbarous model; the Kharoshthi 
legend can be read in a mirror. As regards the 1 dull and Bactrian camel * money, a type by 
the way which must be later than the ubiquitous J Heracles' copper because it exhibits the 
superior title Maharaja. rojadtraja {P\M. Cat . p, 180), an exceptionally good specimen like 
no. 235 shows that the type is modelled on the round copper money of the satrap Zeioniscs 
(ibid. PI. xvT r 8+) t two of the three marks being in common. The latter in its turn is based on 
the similar type of Azes, as exemplified by no. 148, A reference h invited to the note on no. 200. 

Nos. 240-8. Seventy-eight specimens of this type of Kadaphcs were found at Taxila, where 
they must have been struck; they are nearly always in bad condition. The stiff, seated figure 
has been called Buddha* hut this is almost certainly incorrect. The conical knobbed cap and the 
weapon in the raised right hand are not attributes of the Buddha; the figure must be that of 
e]jl^ king. See the remarks on no. 131; abo Bachhofer, op. or. pp. 229, 230. The obverse Kh. 
legend is tliat given at P.M. Cat* p. 182. The reverse inscription appears to be Greek and has 
nor yet I wen elucidated. Cfi While King Sate Cat , IT rv> 360, 

No, 349. Of ^is type 340 specimens were found; TaxiU must have been the mint of this 
tom of Kadaphes, The mark in the left upper reverse field connects it with the very bte type of 
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Azcs [ I „ PJlf. CW, p, i2i p no, 23 i. A close resemblance lias been seen between the head of the 
king and that of Augustus on Roman gold coins. Dr John Allan records chut the original is 
more probably a common coin of Claudius, since the reverse type is almost certainly borrowed 
hom Constantin seated on a curule chair, for example B,M. Cat , Raman Empire, vuh 1 (1923), 
PI. sxxii p 4; there is no coin of Augustus from which both sides could have t>eeii copied — 
Cambridge Shorter History of India (1934), p. 74, 

Nos. 252-7, These copper coins are quire new both in kind and denomination Dr John 
Allan has favoured me with die following description. Nos. 252, 25j T 257 axe identical: 

Obverse* Kb. legend: (Ram) KulutaSa Vijayamitaiu. 

Reverse. Hr. legend: Rajna Kulutasya VijayamitTasytL 

No. 254 is in poor condition: the Kb. legend is (Ra)fm Kulutasa Vimya, r . and the name 
may safely he expanded to Virayvsasa, the ruler who struck the unique silver coin! B.M. Cttf* 
PL xvi, 4 and p, 158. No. 255, The symbols on both sides appear to be the same as on the 
foregoing* but the obverse order is different; the Kh. legend is in a more cursive style, and the 
name may not be the same* No. 256. The staff on a square base is replaced by the conventional 
tree in railing. There is no trace of Kh. legend: the name in the Brahmi legend appears to be 
Aryasya, so the ruler may be Ary a. 

'These are coins of the Kuluias (fl.A/. Cat, § m p and E. J. Rapson p J.R.A.S* 1900, pp. 530 f.J; 
they have some symbols in common with the silver piece. The copper pieces, like the silver 
coin 1 are exceptionally heavy and there seems to have been some difficulty in manipulating the 
large dies; their date is about the beginning of die Christ tan era. 

Nos. 258-60. These new and notable coins belong to the same deposit as no- 201, etc., which 
they closely resemble; the reverse design of no. 221 is repeated hieing leit on no. 259, and right 
on no. 260. while the mark is still Kh + bhu t indicating the same mint. But the Parthian bust 
makes way for that of a ruler with iCushan head-dress who has displaced his Parthian pre¬ 
decessor, so is presumably Kadphiscs I. in which case we see his portrait for the first time. 1 The 
presumption that the coins belong to Kadphisea 1 is strengthened by the presence of the word 
* . -X 0 ? 1 n -t jffrfidiffih no + 258, a link with die money of Kadaphes (P.M. Lot. pp. 18 r, 182), 

who Ls probably identical with Kadphises 1 . The K_h. legend Rajatirqjosa Kushtmasa is dear 
on no. 259, but there is not sufficient to ensure the reading of the next word as yavugaWm 
No. ihj r The figure of the Buddha as portrayed on coma first appears on the gold and copper 
issues of Kanbhka, cf. nos. 13 * and 240- The gold piece is shown at / -jU- Cat* 1 L XX, \ii, it 
still remains unique. On copper coins Buddha appears seated, as on this specimen (large size 
only) nr standing (large, middle and small denominations); the reverse legend was discussed 
by Cuxuiingham (Nam Chrm, 1892), The uskmsha (head protuberance), long ears and orthodox 
posture of the legs should be noted. Even the copper pieces are quite rare; out of a find or 482 
copper coins of Kanbhka made in the North-West Frontier Province (A+S.R. 1926-7* p, 216), 
three were of the Buddha type P two standing and one seated. 

No. 269 b a copper Later Rushan piece; the king b nut in hb usual standing attitude but is 

seated to front on a large throne, . 

No 275 This is a nice silver coin of Kidara Shihi, who according to Cunningham founded 

the kingdom of the Little Kush Ms in Gandhant about Are, 4 ^5 («*«- Chun, 1893 p iB^md 
PL vi T 1). On the obverse is die Br^hml legend: Ktffira Kuihotta Ska, below the hre-altar 
are characters which Cunningham thought were numerals, A recent aceount based on con¬ 
siderable new material is fhat by M, F. C, Martin (i 9 37 ), 'Come of Ktdta1 and the 

Little Rushans’. The author shows that Ridara's probable date b r. A.D. 368. much earlier 
than 425; the reverse Br. legend has not yet been elucidated. 

? E, JL Rapaon associates these coins with Kadphbes 11 and Taxila, CJIM i r pp. 5 Sl > S Sj? - 
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Nos. 276, 277, Gupta Coins are very rarely found in the Panjab. There was a notable dud of 
thirrj -three gold coins of SvttUttragupta at Mithatbal in Hisaar district (Lahore Museum 
Report for 1915-16, p. 12). 


Indq-Sasanian and Medieval 

No. 278 is a good specimen of die celebrated trilingual coinage of Vahi-tigfn, which has been 
much discussed rince its first discovery by General Ventura in the Great Stupa at Manikyala 
(J.A.&.B. 1834, FJ. XX l j. The marginal legends are Hrahmi and Pahlavi; to right of the bust is 
Sn Shaho in Kushin Greek. The deity on the reverse has been called the 1 Sun-god of Multan’ 
(Ann;. L hron. 1854, p. 29r; l.M, Cat. p. 334). A recent discussion is that by Prof. H. F, J, 
Junker {Die Hephthaiitischen Mbrnruchriftai (Berlin, 1930), pp. 14, 15). The evidence is 
reviewed in Multan, the House oi Gold* (AWi, Citron. 1937, P- 60); there is no connexion 
with Multan. The meaning of the marginal legends is still obscure, but the reading ' king of 
Khurasan' is certain. The piece was struck in die borderlands of India and Iran; the so-caTled 
'Sun-god of Multan’ is an Iranian deity. 

Nos, 289-99 are Sasanian Kush an coins, and like the preceding pieces are associated with 
the borderlands of India and Iran; they are numerous at Beg ram (Anana Antigua, p. 403). 

1 he bust of no. 290 appear* la carry the head-dress of Vsrahran II Kushanshah (Herefeld, 

at. p. 24 and Num. Chron. 1893, PI, TV t 12), No. 291 is attributed by flerrfeld to a prince- 
governor liormizd under Shipur i, c. a.d, 264-72 {op. cit. p. 45), No. 299. The design Is that 
of an amethyst seal published by Cunningham (Num. Citron. 1893, p. 181 and PI, iv, m), who 
cilia it a symbol of Vurahran. Emit Herafcld makes this ruler Varahran II, a.d. 375-92, since 
he bolds that these Kuahiinshaha must precede Shapur II (A.S.l. Memoir no. 38, p P . 16,24,37). 

Nos. 300-13. These White Hun silver coins belong to the thin broad class with a strongly 
repousse head which has largely obliterated the reverse design of the fire-altar and its guardians, 
in Masson’s time they were so often found in stop** or topes that they were called tope coins 
(Anana Antique, pp. 397 f.}. I he present specimens come from Buddhist monasteries. The 
legend uf no. 300 is Kushin Greek and the coin is very like the Masson piece in Ariana Antigua, 

IL xvi, 19. All the other pieces have Brahml inscriptions. No. 302 is a specimen of the Hidda 
9 CtMn 0 m Anana 0 . XYf f 8, which has also been published by Cunningham in Num. 

( won. 1894, PL is, I; he read the legend as Vaiga ur Vanga. The remaining coins have the 
P, * . 1 sytti ol to left of the bust with the title SfuJti in Brahml; to right is an elaborate 
c ub with thongs (of. A wm. Chron. 1894, Pi. vti, 13). The names appear to be as follows; 
nos, 30 r, 303, 304, 305, 312, Jarusha; nos. 30S, 309, 310, Jabula; no. 306, Jatukhs; no. 311, 
Jamba; nos. 307 and 313 are illegible. 

No. 325 is an early cast coin. 

Nns, 327, 328, 331, These three lead coins appear to be new. No. 331 Is probably Saka* its 
Kli. mark occurs on no. 137. Cf. PM. Cat. PL v, 344. 

No, 332 seems to be a poor Nike Hennaeus, and no. 333 is probably a small Gondop bares 
like no. 197. No. 329 may be a coin of Khanshostcs of type Like P.M. Cat , p. 159, no. 93. 

Nos. 342-58. 1 hese pieces represent about the last stage in degradation of the Kushin- 
baumim type. On one side is an elementary standing figure and on the other the fire-altar 
reduced to parallel lines or a square. Nus. 350 and 359 are something like CM.I. Pi. vt. t6; 
ere appear to be remnants of a rude bead and fire-altar with large Indian characters. 





Chapter 40. TWO HOARDS OF SILVER 
PUNCH-MARKED COINS FOUND 
IN THE BHIR MOUND AT 
TAxiLA 

A HOARD OF 1,167 COINS OF THE OLDER KIND 
FOUND IN 1924 , AND A HOARD OF 166 COINS 
OF THE LATER KIND FOUND IN 1913 

By E, H. C, WALSH, C.S.I. 


P UNCH-MARKED coins arc of two distinct kinds. They were cut out of a 
sheet of hammered silver, to the required weight. The older kind of coins 
are larger and thinner and were usually cut in approximately rectangular or 
round form, whereas the later coins, although of the same standard weight, 
are smaller and thicker, and are rectangular. There is also a definite difference in 
the nature of the marks on the reverse of these two classes of coins. The difference 
in the fabric will be seen from the examples given, on PI, 234. 

A very important find of 1,167 silver punch-marked coins of the older type 
was discovered in the Bhif Mound at Taxila in 1924, and another of 166 coins 
of the later type in 1913. In each case the date of the deposit of the hoard is 
approximately fixed, as the larger hoard contained two coins of Alexander the 
Great and one of Philip Aridaeus, all in mint condition, as well as an old worn 
Persian sighs, and the smaller hoard contained a coin of D indot us ! 1 , also in mint 
condition. 1 

The larger hoard contains coins in new condition and therefore the current 
coinage at the time of their deposit, and also some very worn coins which must have 
been of considerable age at the time. Philip Aridaeus died in 317 D.c. This hoard 
is, therefore, of outstanding importance, owing to the fact that it is possible to 
determine within narrow limits the date of its deposit and, from it, to arrive at the 
date of the latest punch-marked coins in the hoard, and to estimate that of the older 
coins as well. 

There are no coins of the later kind in the larger hoard, and as the two hoards 
were both found on the same site and in distinct strata which are respectively 
dated from other considerations, apart from the dates of the coins of Philip 
Aridaeus and of Diodotus, it may be concluded that the later coins were first 
struck some time between the close of the fourth century and the reign of Diodotus. 
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1 For the two hoards, sec pp. 105-6, lio-it, 751 supra, and 853-5 in f ra *’ for tht Gredt 
cf. R.U.C. ch, 39, no*. 1-4 and 39. 
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The examination of these two finds has been considered in detail in a separate 
Memoir (no. 59) of the Archaeological Survey of India, 

The larger hoard of the older coins was found in an earthenware ghara near the 
eastern limits of the excavations on the Bhir Mound, about 6 ft. below the present 
surface. They are of various shapes and sizes. Some are oblong bent bars from 
1 35 to 2 in. in length; others are circular, oval, square, rectangular or polygonal, 
and exhibit an immense variety of punch-marks; others are tiny circular pieces 
punched on one side only, and so small that one wonders how they could ever 
have passed from hand to hand and been used as effective currency. 1 

There are thirty-three long-bar coins, from 1 *25 to 2 in. long. They all bear the 
same mark on the obverse, which is impressed twice on each coin, one at each end 
of the bar. This symbol (fig. A at the bottom of PI. 231) consists of six ftijras 
(thunderbolts) or triiulas (tridents) round a central circle, from which a straight 
line also projects, which would appear to be a pole for carrying the emblem, while 
the mark would appear to represent a standard. This mark does not occur on 
any of the other coins. The reverses of these coins are blank, but small marks of 
the same character as the reverse marks on the punch-marked coins have been 
punched, as countermarks, on the obverse of eleven of the coins, on the blank part 
of the coin between the two obverse marks. One of these coins weighs 169 5 gr. p 
three weigh 172-3 gr,, two weigh 173 gr., twenty-five vary from 174*9 t° ! 77'9 f?t., 
two are over 178 gr., and one coin weighs 179-4 gr. Examples of these coins 
are shown on PL 234, nos. 1-7, There are nine coins of this type in Dr Allan's 
Catalogue of Coins of Ancient India in the British Museum,* and nine in the India 
Museum. 4 As all of these coins, which are of known provenance, come from the 
area over which Persian influence extended. Dr Allan considers that the date of 
their issue may well fall within the period of Persian influence in India or in 
Afghanistan, and would suggest that they belong to the fourth or even fifth 
century B.C., and considers them to be double sight, or ‘Persian staters’. The 
similarity of their weight, however, is not sufficient to prove them to be of a 
Persian standard, as the Satapatha Brahtnanu refers to an ancient coin, the safatndna, 
the weight of which was too ratis , which, at 1*8 gr. for the rati gives a weight of 
180 gr. These coins, therefore, may be indigenous Indian coins of the Indian 
standard.* 

The small countermarks 5 on the obverse of the eleven coins referred to above 
are shown in nos. i-xvi on PI. 233. The countermarks on the coins illustrated on 
PI. 234 are; on no. 1, v, vii, viii and xvi; on no. 3« iii, viii and xvi; on no. 4, 

1 A . S .&, (1924-5), p. 47. 

1 Pp. xv-xvii, dxi, i, a. 

1 Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Miueum, Calcutta, vttl i, p. 136, nos. 4-6; and Supplementary 
Catalogue (1923), p. 8, nos. 127-32. 

V W "' D - R - Bhandarkar (1921). pp. 7 - [This explanation, however, 

is discounted by l he fact that these coins were current only in the North-West. Cf. rubra on is -ic 

I j r 9 I* T j- 

3 may be the marts of the ofiicLiI coin examiner (rupmiarskaka). (J« M.] 
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*•» ' v > V L x and xiv; on no. 5, i; on no, 6, xiv and xv; on no, 7, i and ix. It is 
interesting to note that seven of them, nos. ii, iv, vi t vii, x, xi and xiv, correspond 
to some of the countermarks on a hoard of Persian claries obtained by Mr J. C. 
Milne in Asia Minor/ 

There are seventy-nine minute coins. They are of a type which had not until 
then been found, though coins of this type have since been found at Thathari 
in the Central Provinces, from which site come the four specimens in the British 
Museum. 1 

They vary in size from 015 to o-z in., and in weight from 2*3 to 2 86 gr. The 
theoretical weights of the silver kdrshdpana or pur ana, the silver punch-marked 
coin, based on Cunningham's estimate of the weight of the raii i is 58-56 gr., which 
is 2047 times 2-86 gr., the maximum weight of these minute coins, 1 The N&rada- 
mriti (App. 57 if.) states that in the south the kdrshdpana is a silver coin, and in the 
east is equal to 20 papas.* These coins, therefore, appear to be silver panas or 
mashas of 2 rath weight. The Arthaidstra also mentions this weight. 

Examples of these coins are given on PL 234, nos. 8-23. Most of them bear on 
the obverse a variety of the six-armed-symhol, as shown in figs. B-F at the foot of 
PI. 231 .though, owing to their minute size, only a portion of the mark appears on 
the coin ; four bear the 1 caducous ’ (figs, H and 1); one coin bears fig. G; one fig. j, 
and one fig. K, as shown, though the last two are probably portions of the six- 
armed-symbol shown in nos. t, a-v on PL 231. The fact that these coins bear this 
symbol links them to the usual punch-marked coinage. 

The types may be seen on the following coins: B on no. 13; C on no. 9; D on 
no. 15; E on no. 10; F on no, 11; H on no. 14; I on no, 19; J on no, 21; and Iv on 
no. 22. 

The remaining 1,055 coins are of the usual type of punch-marked coins of the 
older class. They all bear five marks on the obverse, and on the reverse vary from 
a blank to a considerable number of confused marks on the older coins. The 
obverse marks occur in fixed groups of four marks together with a fifth mark, 
which varies. On account of the varying fifth mark the number of marks which 
occur on the coins is considerable. Including distinct varieties of the six-armed- 
symbol (PL 231, nos. t, a-v), the hare-mark (tbid. nos. 4-4, i), the hill-mark (ibid. 
nos, 9, o-f ) and certain other marks, 138 obverse marks occur on the coins, as 
shown on PL 231. 

Two marks occur on all the coins, the six-armed-symbol (PL 231, nos. t, a-o) 
and the sun (ibid. no. 2). These two marks occur on practically all punch-marked 
coins, an exception being in the case of a hoard of 1,014 coins found in 1913 at 
Paila in the Kberi district of the United Provinces, which have been examined 
1 -A Hoard of Persian Stgloi *, by J. C. Milne, in N.C. {1916}, 4th aer. ml XVI. 

1 Allan, op. fit- PP- l“. 286-7, PI. Wi, nos, 18, *9. 

j Even smaller silver couit were struck in the Greek mints at Athens, Aegina, Tegea, Argos, etc. 
Thev were known as irraptr|p6ptef and fifnTrrapTTUJidpia and were equivalent to f and J of an obol 

respectively, i.e. 2 75 ''37 « r - U- M 1 

4 Antiquities of India, by L. D. Barnett (1913), p. 207. 
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by the writer, and are now in the Lucknow Museum, and of certain other coins 
of a similar type subsequently obtained from that part of 1 ndia. Those coins bear 
only four obverse marks and are of a distinct character. They would appear to 
be the coinage of the prc-Mauryan kingdom of Kosala. Another exception is 
provided by certain coins of the later class, which would appear to be the most 
recent of that class, of which there are fifty-two examples in the British Museum. 1 

I he obverse marks on punch-marked coins may be divided into marks of general 
significance, namely the six-armed-symbol and the sun, which generally occur on 
(hose coins wherever they are found, and marks of special significance, which 
may be divided into locality marks, indicating the area in which the coin is current, 
and authority marks, indicating the authority by which the coin is issued. 

of Kautilyay written in the Mauryan period, and dealing with 
matters of the administration of government, in referring to the duties of the 
collector-general of revenue’, mentions rvpika t the meaning of which appears to 
be premia or seigniorage on coins. It also enumerates in detail the duties of the 
superintendent of the mint . It would also appear, from the duties of the 
examiner ol coins , that besides the royal mints there were other authorities 
who were also authorised to issue coinage. These authorities seem to have been the 
janapadas, or self-governing provinces, naigatmts, or self-governing towns, ganas, 
or tribal areas, and sarig/ias t or groups of towns and villages constituting a self- 
governing rural area. This point has been fully examined by Prof. BhandarkarJ 
1 le also refers to Panini's Sutra, Jaitapoda-htp, according to which the name of a 
tribe or people served also as the name of the country occupied by them. 

1 here is also another Sutra of Panini’s, which speaks of’the aftkas and lakshanas 
of sanghas\ which show's that the sartghas had their own special mark (otik or 
lakshana), which latter Mr Jayaswal would identify with the Idnchhana, or heraldic 
crest of later Sanskrit. The term rdjanka, the king’s mark or the king’s arms, also 
occurs in the Arthalastra. 


There is a passage in the 1 hsuddkvnagga of Buddhaghosha tvhich states that 
a shroff would be able, after examining the coins, to decide which of them were 
struck at which village, borough, town, mountain, and river bank, and also by 
what mint master. It is thus clear that every place where coinage was issued had 
«s own distinguishing mark stamped on it, and in confirmation of this, it may be 
noted that on the majority of karshapanas unearthed at Besmear the device of a 
rtver is prominently noticeable, indicative probably of the Vetrivati (Betwa)^ 
there are two marks of very frequent occurrence on punch-marked coins, 
w herever they are found, which require special notice. These are the bull and the 
elephant. The bull would appear to be a religious symbol indicating the worship 
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of Siva, as the bull is a recognised symbol of that deity. It is not, therefore, a mark 
ol classification of the coins, either as regards area or authority, though it would 
distinguish a separate issue ol coins of a particular area, which bear it, from other 
issues of that area which do not. 

With the exception of one coin on which the bull faces left (as in PL 231, no, 3, c), 
the bull faces to the right (as in no, 3) on all die coins. The horns of the bull 
always curve forward, namely to the right. The tusks of the elephant curve 
upwards. This difference enables these two marks to be distinguished when, as 
is often die case, only a portion of the mark appears on the coin. 

The elephant is the vehicle {tmhan) of the god Indra, and has always been 
regarded in India as a mark of sovereignty. It would appear that it also bears this 
significance on the punch-marked coins, and that it indicates the coinage issued 
by the royal mint, as distinguished from that issued by local authorities. That being 
so, the elephant would be one of the varying fifth marks. That this is, in fact, the 
case is shown by the coi ns . Thus, 391 coins of Class A (‘hare-hill’ area) have a 
fixed group of four marks: the six-armed-symbol, the sun, the locality mark of 
a hill designated by a hare on the top of it, and the hull. Of these, 207 also have 
the elephant, whereas the remaining 184, while having the above fixed group of 
four marks, have varying fifth marks in place of the elephant. Similarly, 101 coins, 
constituting Class C (‘bull-hill ’ area), bear a fixed group of four marks, the six- 
armed-symbol, the sun, the locality mark of a hill designated by a bull on the top 
of it, and the mark, no. 21. Seventy of these have the elephant as the fifth mark, 
while the remaining thirty-one coins have four different marks in its place. 
Similarly, the 147 coins which constitute Class D (‘beetle-tank-hill’ area) have 
a fixed group of four marks, the six-armed-symbol, the sun, the locality mark of 
a hill designated by a tank below it containing two aquatic creatures, and the 
‘hour-glass’ mark, no. 5, above it. Seventeen of these have the elephant as the 
fifth mark, but the remaining 130 coins, while bearing the same fixed group of four 
marks, have other marks in place of the elephant. The same applies in the case of 
other classes on which the elephant occurs. 

The elephant Mows the same general type, no. 7, except on one coin, on which 

it is as shown in no. 7, b. 

An example of Class A, on which both the bull and the elephant appear, is given 
in PL 234, no. 33, and of two other coins of this class on which other marks appear 
in its place, in nos, 24 and 23. 

The bull appears on 423 of the coins, the elephant on 440, out of which they 
appear together on 227 coins. 

The six-armed-symbob which occurs on all the coins, exhibits twenty-five 
varieties, as shown in PL 231, nos. I, tnt. The symbol consists of a circle with a 
pellet in the centre, and round it arc six arms, three of which (in some cases two) 
are arrow-heads, and the others are taurines, ovals, fishes, ‘beetles’, ‘hour-glass’, 
and other objects, as shown. 

A similar symbol was found by Schliemann on clay whorls in the earliest strata 
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Troy. For this reason the writer in previous papers' lias referred to tills mark, 
ioi the purpose of distinguishing it, as ‘ the Troy mark \ without, however, implying 
any connexion in this respect between Troy and the punch-marked coins. The 
name 1 the six-armed-symbuladopted by Dr Allan is, however, much better, and 
should now be generally adopted. 

The form of this symbol generally remains Lhe same on the same class of coins, 
though in some cases it varies, showing different issues of those coins. 

The variety- of the six-armed-symbol on a particular group of coins is of import¬ 
ance, as a possible means of dating the coins, as in the case of Britannia on the 
penny, on which the particular variety dates the coin from the time of Charles 11 
to the present day. Certain types are found only on the oldest coins, and other types 
on coins which, from other considerations, appear to be older than others which 
hear a different variety. This point is considered in the Memoir. 

lhe coins fall into thirteen fixed classes hearing the same locality mark, and 
these into sub-classes according to the fifth varying mark. The largest of these is 
the * hare-hill 1 area (PI. 23r.no. 4, Class A), consisting of 485 coins; Class B, bearing 
other hare-marks (nos. 4, a-g ) consisting of sixty-five coins; Class C, ‘ bull-hill * 
area (no. 3, A), 101 coins; Class D, ' beetle-tank-hill 1 area (no. g, c), [47 coins, 
and (no. 9, 6), two coins; Class G, small-hill (no. 9, e), three coins; Class I, an un¬ 
designated hill (no. 10), twelve coins. As seven of these coins also bear a separate 
mark of the two ‘beetles’ in a tank, this class may he connected with Class D; 
Class J, a hill-with-taurines (no. n, a), seventeen coins; Class K, a lull-with- 
taurines and hour-glass * (no, 1 r, A), three coins; Class L,' tree-hill ’ area (no. 12, f j), 
twenty-seven, coins; Class M, 1 island-tank' area (no, 38}, forty-six coins; this class 
also bears the rhinoceros (no, 34) ; thirty-five coins have the elephant as the fifth 
mark, the other eleven having other marks in its place; Class N, island-tank-with- 
1 aunnes (no. 23), eight coins; these coins also bear the mark of a fish swallowing 
hsh (110. 37); Class V, lotus-tank (nos. 51, a, A), two coins. There are also twentv- 
lour coins, Class Q, which all differ and do not fall under anv of the above classes 
although they bear some of the marks, other than the locality marks, which appear 
on these classes. And there are fifty-five coins which cannot be classified, as owing 
to wear only two marks can be deciphered on two coins and only one mark on the 
others There are no Classes E, F and H, as the few coins which were at first 
classified under these classes were subsequently found to belong to the other 


The distinction between the two island-tanks is interesting. Sacred tanks with 
a constructed island in the centre, on which there is always a temple, are common 
in India. In the one of these on the coins (no. 38) the dot in the centre of the island 
may possibly indicate the htigam, the emblem of Siva, and the wheel in the centre 
of the other may indicate the cakra, the emblem of Vishnu, the tanks thus 
representing tanks with temples dedicated to those deities respectively. 

pp. ^ PP ' j6 ~ 72i ** p P‘ **** N), Centenary Supplement, 
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A hoard of sixty-one coins was found at Peshawar in 1906 and was described by 
Dr D. B. Spooner.' The writer is unable to agree with Dr Spooner’s description of 
the marks on them, which was based on the assumption that they all represented 
symbols of the Buddhist religion. Dr Spooner's mark e is no. 9, d of the present 
coins, * beetle-tank-hill", Class D, Forty-four of the coins bear this mark and they 
are probably, therefore, the coinage of that area. The coins are all of the later class, 
and bear the Taxila mark on the reverse, and therefore show the long continuance 
of this locality mark. The mark of a tank, pushkara, either in connexion with a hill 
or by itself, may, as Cunningham suggested/ refer to the famous city of Pushkara 
or Pushknlavati (Pcukclaotis) near Peshawar. The coins of Class D may therefore 
be die coins of that area. 

Of the marks which indicate the authority by which the coin is issued, the 
elephant, indicating the royal mint, has heen already mentioned. A banner or 
standard, which appears to be indicated by the emblem being affixed to a pole, is 
another such mark. Banners are well-known insignia of corporate bodies in ancient 
times in India. Such marks are nos. 13, at, 22, a, 6, c\ 41, 4a, 43, a, b\ 45, 54, 
59, 60. 

The number of fifth marks, however, is so great that most of them must be the 
personal mark of the head or representative of the authority at the time of issue, 
who would change. 

Some of the marks which occur on punch-marked coins resemble signs on 
the Mohenjo-daro seals. Thirteen of the obverse marks on the present coins and 
fifty-tliree of the reverse marks, of which twenty-seven appear to be intended for 
Brahml characters, resemble signs on those seals. A Table of these marks is given 
in the Memoir, 

Certain obverse marks occur on the reverse of some of the coins. These marks are 
always smaller than the corresponding marks on the obverse, generally about half 
the size. These marks are PI. Z31, no. 3 (rev, PL 332, no. 195, a) on one coin; no, 15, a 
(rev. no. 69, a) on three coins; no, Z4, b (rev. no. u, b) on three coins; no. 26 
(rev, no. 139, b) on one coin; no. 28 (rev. nos. 155* c > l 5 ^ respectively) on 

four coins; no. 37 {rev. no. 310) on one coin; no. 42, a (rev. no. 135, a) on one coin; 
no. 42, b (rev. no, 135, b) on one coin ; and no. 64 (rev. no, 15?) coins. In 

no case do these marks occur on the reverse of a coin which lias that same mark on 
its obverse. It would, therefore, seem that these marks may have been stamped on 
the reverse of coins of another area for the purpose of authorising their circulation 
in the area which that mark indicated. 

There are sixty-four coins which bear a group of obverse marks on each face of 
the coin. The groups of marks on one face are older and more worn than on the 
other. There are also reverse marks, or faint traces of them, on each face. Examples 
of these coins are shown on PL 234, nos, 41, 42.42, a, 43,46,46,0, 47 > 47 * a 4 ®* 

From this it appears that these coins were originally issued with the older of the 

* A.S.R. (1905-6), pp- 150-64, 

* C.AJ, p. 57* 
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two obverses, with the reverse blank, on which successive reverse marks were 
impressed. After these coins had become worn from long use they were reissued, 
the obverse marks of the second issue being stamped on the reverse of the original 
coin over such worn reverse marks as it bore. The obverse of the former coin 
became the reverse of the subsequent coin and the reverse marks of that coin were 
subsequently stamped over it. I he earlier and later obverses of these coins can be 
judged, apart from their relatively worn condition, by the fact that the marks of 
the later obverse are stamped over the reverse marks of the earlier issue, while the 
reverse marks of the later issue are stamped over the former obverse marks. The 
age of these coins is shown by their loss of weight; only two coins weigh 52 gr., 
die others vary* from 47 gr, upwards, fifty of them being under 50-5 gr. 

The reverse marks are of an entirely different character to the obverse marks, 
They are much smaller and are punched less deeply into the coin, which would 
naturally lie the case if the obverse marks were punched into the metal when heated, 
as would appear to have been the ease. The devices, also, are of a different charac ter. 
They were the private marks of bankers or money-changers through whose hands 
the coins passed, as a mark of Lheir having tested its weight or fineness, in case the 
coin came into their hands again or for the information of others. This practice 
continued until modern times in the case of various Indian states, whose 
coinage was of varying weight or fineness. As they were the personal marks of 
individuals, their number and diversity is very great. Some may be the rebus of 
a name, as Cunningham suggested, 1 while some of the marks of trees, plants, 
flowers, animals, and birds may have been the totems of their tribe or class which 
still survive in connexion with present castes. Others are Bralum letters, which 
may be the initials of names. But, as will be seen from Pis. 232 and 233, the great 
majority appear to be purely impersonal marks adopted by the individual as his 
sign. I hus, the most common is the taurine, a protective or propitious mark, like 
the horse-shoe. There are thirty-six varieties of this mark, and it appears on a 
greater number oJ the coins than any of the others. I ncluding varieties of the same 
mark, 505 marks are shown on Pis. 232 and 233. Of these, 328 marks occur on 
a single coin only; sixty-nine occur on two coins only; forty occur on three coins; 

twenty-two occur on four coins; and only thirty-seven occur on more than four 
coins. 

The weights of most of the coins vary from 47 to 53 gr. Out of the 347 newest 
coins having the reverse blank or with only one reverse mark, many of which 
are in mint condition, only forty-four weigh 54 gr., and there is one coin which 
weighs 55-16 gr. These weights agree generally with other finds of punch-marked 

coins.* 

One hundred and sixty-six punch-marked coins were found in a single deposit 
on the Bhir Mound at Taxila, in 1913. In the same hoard was a gold coin of 

* C AJ. p. 5S. 

" j ™traingy ts considered in 'Punch -marked Silver Coins. Their Standard of Weight Ane 
and Minting’, JJLA.S. (1937), pp, 293-304. ’ 
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Diodotus and some jewellery of a distinctively Mauiyan character, which point to 
the later half of the third century B.u. as the date of their currency. 1 

I hey are of the usual type of the later coins and their chief interest, as already 
noted, lies in the fact that the coin of Hiodotus (24S u,c.) fixes the date when this 
class of coin was current. Five of the coins are of a different character to the others, 
and are of a separate coinage. The remaining 161 coins are all of one type and 
all bear on the reverse the ’Taxila’ symbol, though in many cases it is in such 
a debased form as to be scarcely recognised as that symbol. Examples of the 
obverse of these coins are shown on PI. 234, nos. 49, 50, 54 and 56; and of the 
reverse, nos. 49, o, 50, a, 51-3, 54, a, 55 and 56, a. 

The marks on the obverse, as will l>e seen from the above examples, are remark¬ 
ably blurred and obscure, making them mostly undecipherable. This will also be seen 
by comparison with the clearness of the marks on the separate coinage, nos. 57-9, ft. 
It is difficult to account fur this blurred condition, it is not due to wear, as the 
hollows are deep in the coin, which are not worn down, and the marks on the 
reverse are distinct. The obverse marks on the later coins are shown on PL 233, 
nos. 1 , b, Z and as. The only marks decipherable on the 162 coins of the one class 
arc the six-armed-symbol, no. i, b, which can be made out on ten of the coins, 
and the sun, no. 2, on twenty-one coins. From the general occurrence of these two 
marks it may be presumed that they were on all these coins, as they are all of the 
same character. The hi 11 -with-crescent, no, a. can be made out on twelve of the 
coins. Mr Jayaswal has suggested that this mark is the rdjdrika or distinguishing 
mark of Chandragupta ; J and was continued by his successors. These coins, as also 
the five coins of the separate type, would thus be coins of the Mauryan empire. 
This mark does not occur on any of the hoard of the older coins. 

The reverse marks on the later class of coins are of an entirely different character 
to those on the older class of coins. Whether a single mark or in groups, they are 
on a definite system and are found to bear a relation to particular groups of obverse 
marks. Thus all the 161 coins bear only one mark, the 1 Taxila mark' on the reverse, 
though in many cases it is in such a debased form as to be scarcely recognisable 
as such. The different types of this mark are shown on PI. 233, in figs. A Q. 
Type A appears on coin no. 49, a on PL 234, type B on nos, 40 d 54i <*! 
type C on no. 52; type E on no, 53; type F on no, 56, a\ type G on no. 33; and 
typeJ on no. 51. 

The other five coins bear different marks on the obverse, as shown in figs, ms. 
One of them has the six-armed-symbol twice, of a different size, which is most 
unusual, but none of them have the sun. Two have the hiU-with-crescent, 
showing them to he coins of the Mauryan empire. Four of them have a variety 
of the Taxila mark, three of type O. and one of type N, on the reverse, together 
with other marks, shown in figs. t-x. These other marks are found on other 
coins of the later class. 

1 A.S.R. (1912-13), p. 42. 

* ‘Early Signed Coins of India’, by K. P. Jayaswal, JM.O.RS. (1934)' PF- 2 7<J-3°S* 
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The weights of the five separate coins vary from 47 to 50 gr„ which is in accord¬ 
ance with the usual standard. The weights of some of the 161 debased coins are 
unusually heavy, which may be due to the proportion of the alloy, which is very 
irregular. Thus, while ioz are 53 gr, or under, twenty-five weigh 54 gr„ eighteen 

weigh 55 gr. f six weigh 56 gr,, five weigh 57 gr., three weigh 58 gr., and two 
weigh 59 gr. 


Chapter 41. NOTES ON THE PUNCH- 
MARKED, LOCAL TAX I LAN AND 
GREEK COINS 


By JOHN ALLAN, LL.D., F.B.A. 

Keeper of the Department of Coins and Medals is the British Museum 

T he coins found at Taxila fail into four classes corresponding to four 
periods of occupation of the city. The great majority belong to three 
groups: the local autonomous coins of the city, Lhe coins of the Saltan and 
Paliiavas (Parthians) and of their successors the fCushans. Much smaller in 
numbers but equally well defined are the coins of the Greek kings who ruled this 
region from the time of their conquest until supplanted by the Sakas. A noteworthy 
feature of the latter is the absence of bilingual tetrad rachitis, which do not seem 
to have been struck east of the Indus, as their general provenance lias already 
suggested. Indeed, considering the vast numbers of Greek silver coins (drachms) 
still in existence, surprisingly few were found in Taxila, the people of which at all 
times seem to have preferred a copper coinage. Copper predominates in the coins 
found to an overwhelming degree. Apart from the two hoards from the Blur 
Mound, silver occurs only in isolated specimens, The coins generally are casual 
specimens, from site-finds. There are, however, a fair number of hoards, mostly 
small, which give regular associations and suggest certain troubled periods when 
hoards were buried for safety or when adding to a private hoard suddenly ceased. 
A hoard is either a savings deposit added to from time to time or accumulated 
wealth put into the most portable form and hurriedly buried in an emergency. In 
either case the owner has failed to return to claim his treasure. It is safe to deduce 
a period of war or civil disturbance, when we find a number of hoards deposited 
about the same time. Such occasions in the history of Taxila seem indicated by 
the burial of punch-marked and local coins at the t ime of the coming of the Greeks, 
coins of Azes to Gondophates in the reign of the latter, and again in those hoards 
in which Kadphises is the latest ruler represented. There are no indications by 
hoards or otherwise of any such crises in the period of Greek occupation. Hoards 
of the earliest period are very small, which is probably due to the high value even 
of copper coins. 

The earliest coins found on the site are the silver bars bearing a wheel-like 
symbol (fl.Af. Cat. of Ancient Indian Coins, PI. i, t-6). One specimen w r as found in 
Sirkap and forty-one in the Bhir Mound, including thirty-three in the great hoard 
of silver from that site. These pieces probably belong to the fourth century B.C. 1 

* Cf. pp. 105-6. tio-11 md 751-6. |J. M,] 
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The provenance of the other known specimens of this type suggests the extreme 
North-West as their place of origin and their date as pre-Maury an. 

The Mauryan period is represented by isolated finds, not numerous, of punch- 
marked silver coins, many of them really copper, plated with silver. The latter 
coins appear to be official issues rather than contemporary' forgeries. A number 
of these isolated specimens bear a punch-mark on the reverse, which is probably 
the symbol of the Taxi la mint, as it occurs on the unique gold coin from Taxi la 
and seems to be confined to punch-marked coins known to come from the North- 
West. Sirkap was the only site which yielded these coins casually, in addition to 
a small hoard of six punch-marked pieces at a depth of 16 ft. None were found 
at the other Taxila sites except the Bhir Mound, which, however, produced two 
hoards, one of them the most important find of punch-marked coins yet recorded. 

The smaller of these two hoards contained 166 coins, chiefly copper with a slight 
admixture of silver and bearing the Taxila symbol (i.e. coins of type of B.M. Cat . 
Class 2, Group I). One coin at least was readily recognised as being different from 
the others, a specimen of B. AJ. Cat. Class 2, Group Vf ( A.S.R. 1912-13, PI. xli, 1). 
With the hoard was a gold coin of Diodorus and jewellery of a Mauryan type. The 
coins bearing the name of Diodotus have been identified as those of Diodotus 11 
{C.II.I, i, pp. 339-40), whose exact date is not known. 1 He was, however, nourishing 
about 23 5 b.c. Some time must be allowed for a coin of his to reach Taxila, so that 
the hoard can hardly have been buried earlier than the last quarter of the third 
century. The punch-marked coins in the hoard have a very distinct fabric— 
accurately rectangular with an occasional comer cut off and the edges sharply 
chopped, a fabric characteristic of the North-West (cf. B.M. Cat . Pis. 11 and m 
with IV—rx). Tliis is one of the few finds of punch-marked coins of which the 
earliest possible date of burial is known, and it falls well within the Mauryan 
period, as indeed do most of the site-finds of these coins from Taxila. 

The most important single find came also from the Bhir Mound, a small pot 
containing 1,167 silver coins and several pieces of jewellery. The silver coins were 
a Persian sights , tctradrachms of Alexander the Great and of Philip III Aridaeus, 
thirty-three silver bars with wheel symbol of the type already mentioned, seventy- 
nine tiny pieces weighing 2-3 gr, and having one punch only {a form of the common 
six-armed-symbo] with taurine and arrow-head alternating, only known from this 
and a find made at 1 hathari in the Central Provinces), and the remainder punch- 
marked silver pieces of the fabric and types of B.M. Cat. Class 6. This find consists 
of two distinct groups, one formed round about 300 B.c. consisting of the Greek 
coins and the silver bars and a later one consisting of the punch-marked coins, 4 
1 he latter are remarkably homogeneous. Though their number is large, the coins 
do not contain a great many varieties, and these are closely linked together by 
symbols, fabric and style. The general evidence of finds suggests that this type of 

' identification has been disputed by E. T. Newell, who regards the portrait as that of 
Diodotus I. Set his Coinage 0/ the Fasten, Stltudd Mints (igjg), pp. 24^ fJ.M.j 

4 For a different view, sec pp. 105-6. 110-11 and 751-2. jJ.M.) 
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coin was not struck in the North-West, and the find certainly contains none of the 
types conun only believed to be struck in that area. They do not cover a long period, 
and their general condition suggests that their owner had just realised his wealth 
in contemporary coinage, and that the hoard is not an accumulation. The same 
applies to die small pieces, none of which have been previously found at Taxila. 
Too much stress need not be laid on the three Greek coins, which were certainly 
not current at Taxila but had drifted down there from the North-West, just as they 
still do to Rawalpindi at the present day. besides, there is no reason now to doubt 
(and the general evidence of site-finds from Taxila strongly supports this) that the 
punch-marked coins are Maury an. 1 'he hoard was deliberately buried, so that its 
date of concealment is later than the stratum in which it was found (third or fourth 
centuiy B.c.) might lead one to suppose, Whether it was a family hoard in which the 
earlier group of coins wa3 added to a generation or two later, or whether the owner 
invested all his wealth in these two groups of good silver coins we cannot tell, but 
the presence of the Greek coins indicates a date before which it could not have 
been buried and the general evidence from our knowledge of punch-marked coins 
indicates a late date of burial, probably the same as that of the other find late in 
the third century. Indeed, both may have been buried as late as the early part of 
the second century B.C., for the only historical reason we knuw for the abandon¬ 
ment of these treasures is the threat from the Bactrian Greeks. 1 The date of burial 
was probably not long before the destruction of the Bhir Mound city about 170 B.c. 

The next group of coins is the local copper coinage of Taxila. The finds have 
confirmed Cunningham’s attribution of certain groups of coins and added new 
types. On the other hand, a number of types said by Cunningham only to be 
found at Taxila are conspicuous by their absence. That, however, evidences their 
rarity rather than casts doubt on their attribution. These coins form a well-defined 
series and must cover the period of autonomy between the decline of the Maury a 
empire and the Greek occupation. 2 The majority of the coins of Taxila are 
anonymous; none of the individual negamd series, of which all known specimens 
come from Taxila (C\AJ. p. 63), have so far been found in Sir John Marshall’s 
excavations. The symbols characteristic of Taxila are the swastika, a hollow cross, 
a plant, and a chatty a surmounted by a crescent (also called a mountain); of animals, 
die lion and elephant are the commonest and later, presumably under Greek 
influence, the horse. The common types are chaitya and an arch with a horizontal 
line above (B.M. Cat , PI. xxxiv, 12), a chaitya with a large taurine symbol {ibid. 
Pi. xuv, 17) described by Cunningham as the commonest coin of Taxila (C.S.R. 


Local 


coinage 

Taxila 


1 Our knowledge, however, of the history of this period is neat to nil. Then; may have been many 
crises in the Maurya and independent periods when hoards such as these would be buried by their 
owners. Besides the references in the previous note, see Mr Walsh’s remarks on pp. 850-1. I agree 
with Mr Walsh that the punch-marked coins in the smaller hoard are of a later type than those in the 
larger hoard and must Imve been struck after the latter, in which they are not represented, was buried. 

_ p 36.-7, 110, 75A-63, 795-8, 855. The local coinage undoubtedly covers this period of 
autonomy, but it Urns to have started web back in the third century, under Maurya rule, fJ-M.] 
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siVp p, 21), a swastika with taurines in angle (B,M. Cat . PI, lxtv, 25)* a lotus in 
railing, hollow cross and chaitya (ibid , PL xxxm, 10), a type formed of a pellet 
surrounded by tour semicircles* which is the characteristic Taxila mint-mark on 
the silver and the only known gold coin (cL C.S.R. xiv, p, 20). Of animal types 
those with lion and taurine (B*M. Cat* PL xljv, 18) or bull and taurine {ibid. 
PL xxxill, 8) were found in considerable numbers* No hoards of these coins were 
found but the numerous site-finds show that they were widely used. While these 
coins arc typical of the city's currency about zoo B.C FJ they seem to have con¬ 
tinued in circulation down to the Kushan period, as their provenance and fre¬ 
quently worn condition suggests. 

inscribed corns are p as usual, very rare from the excavations. Three specimens 
of i bfipaSea^gama series (BJt Cat PL xm, 11) and one of the 4 Golden Hermi¬ 
tage type (ibid. PL xxxiv, 4) were found. None of the individual negated series 
(ifoV/* PL xxx, 1—6) nor of the types of ibid. PL xxxii, i-io, were discovered: the 
latter, as Sir John IVIarshall shows p have special associations with Taxila and their 
neat style and characteristic North-West fabric suggests an earlier date than the 
coins of the commoner types* They seem to be only known from the finds made by 
General Cunningham t most of which are now in the British Museum. The square 
coins with type elephant and lion 1 were also found, but not in the numbers one 
would have expected, ior they are among the commoner coins of Taxila and were 
in circulation at the time of the Greek occupation, though their circulation was not 
confined to 1 axila but covered the whole country as far as Kabul, 

W hat are very probably the earliest coins issued under Greek influence p the 
square pieces on which a horse replaces the lion, were also found very sparingly, 
although they are not rare coins. The horse is a Greek rather than an Indian typo, 
1 he lion Is also a Greek type, but not one particularly favoured by the Greeks in 
India, and there is no reason to think it h not the local Indian type in this case, 
especially as it has the I axila symbols of chaitya and swast ika accompanying it. 

I hese latter disappear, when the Greeks replaced the lion by the horse, even on 
the coins on which they appear to have retained the lion (Pan tale on and Agathocles), 
recognising its association with Dionysus, 

/Vr" ‘ m P ortailt * md ^ese coins is recorded by Cunningham from Taxila 
pi ^ ^ P ' 6 ^ ;it consisted eighty-four coins of the early Taxila types (B.M. CaL 
* y* 11 * I— unfortunately not given in detail, twenty-seven coins of the 
elephant and lion type {ibid. PI. xxxii. 17- 22), and nine coins of Pantaloon and 
fifteen of Agathoeles modelled on the preceding. Prom a hoard of similar eon- 
sutunon Cunningham in 1879 obtained sixty-two specimens (C.S.R. xiv, p, 18 

P" XXX1A ‘)- The composition of these hoards and their fbidspots 
show [ il these are not different versions of one find) what the coin types only suggest, 
that Agathodes and Pantaleon were the first Greeks to occupy the Taxila region 
so permanently as to he able to open a mini there. Evidence of a probably 
tmnsrtoty oeeupat'on of the region by Antimachus Theos is found in a coin of 
axila {ibid. PL xxxii, 21) countermarked by him with his title and thunderbolt. 
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a type otherwise only known on the copper of Demetrius (Whitehead in ,Y 11m. 
Chron. 1940, PI. viii, 3), Dr Tarn {p. 179) says that there is no reason to suppose 
that Agathodcs ever ruled at Taxila. 1 f there is one fact that the coins tell us, it is 
that Agathocles did rule at Taxila. His coins are also earlier than any of Apollodotus 
(cf. Tam, pp. i6c^i). 

Of rarer coins of this period we may note R.U.C. ch. 39, no. 16, which adds 
another to the very tew specimens of this type—a scene quite unique in coin types. 
It seems to represent two figures worshipping a tree in a railing and on the reverse 
is a chatiya, a motif associated with Taxila. 'The lacing elephant type (ibid. no. 31) 
with reverse horse and the legend hirtwasame 1 is not found in sufficient mini hers 
to be dated accurately, but probably belongs to the early second century B.c. The 
provenance of dus specimen is further evidence of the attribution of this type to 
the region of Taxila. No one familiar with the coins can agree with the suggestion 
that they were struck at Ivapiki (Tarn, p. 161). The same legend is found on 
a few coins with type ' chatty a and lotus plant 1 and on a type copied by Agathoclea 
from them. 

A few cast coins of the type illustrated in B.M. Cat. PI. ml were found; these 
were not local issues, but Jiave come from the South-West, where they are much 
more commonly found. 

No hoards of coins of Greek kings were found, although site-finds were numerous 
and widely and regularly distributed; no very important deductions can be made 
regarding the Greek occupation from the coin-finds alone, ft is, however, to be 
remembered that the Greek settlement has not been excavated so thoroughly as 
the Parthian site. The general nature and proportions of the coins found is quite 
in keeping with the general impressions one lias of the relative amounts of the 
coinage of the Greek kings. The rarity of silver coins is to be noted, and it is to 
be remembered that Mauryan silver punch-marked coins continued to circulate in 
the t freck period, as the stratification of isolated finds shows. From what we know 
of the distribution of Greek silver generally and of the preference of the Greeks 
for a silver coinage, this scarcity of silver is further evidence that the Greek popula¬ 
tion was small and that Taxila was not a Greek mint for silver. A large Greek 
population would have required much more silver than seems to have been in 
currency here. Apart from Apollodotus and Menander, whose coins arc common 
everywhere, and Antialcidas and Philoxanus, no Greek kings are represented by 
considerable numbers of coins. 

The earliest Greek coins are three of Bothydemus with head of Heracles and 
reverse a prancing horse. These were struck far from Taxila, but if the early square 
coins with elephant and horse are the latest autonomous coins of the city, it may 
he that the horse type was suggested by these pieces. It is, however, more likely 
that these are the earliest Greek cobs and that it was Agathocles who replaced the 
lion by the horse; and it might be suggested that the A on B.M. Cat. PL xxxm, ", 
stands for Agathocles, in which case these are the earliest Greek coins struck in 

1 Not visible in pLtte, 
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India, it is more probable, as Cunningham long ago pointed out, that it is the 
monogram TA=mint mark of Taxila; and a mint-mark is more in keeping with the 
Greek practice titan the use of an initial as an abbreviation of a ruler’s name. The 
local coinage bearing the name of Agathodes is represented by several specimens 
(R.U.C. nos. 43-8). The star which appears above the chaitya is to be connected 
with the star above the horse, which replaces the Indian symbols of chaitya and 
swastika accompanying the lion, and is a further link connecting the horse type with 
Agatbocles. None of the similar issues of Pantaleon were found, but tliev are 
known to come from Taxila (cf. Cunningham's find above). No coins were found 
of these two rulers with the so-called ‘dancing-girl 1 type, who by the way is not 
dancing but is the highly respectable female found elsewhere on Taxila coins, on 
the coins of the \audheyas, etc. While these coins are too closely connected with 
Taxila for it to be doubted that they were made by local workmen, they were 
apparently intended for circulation farther east or south-east. They are bilingual or 
rather bi-alphabetic; for the difference in dialect in these and other examples of the 
use of two alphabets on the same coin (cf. Cat. p. cxxix) is too slight for this 
to be the reason for duplicating inscriptions. The Brahml alphabet was not generally 
in use at Taxila, so far as we know. These coins, therefore, belong rather to the 
lands of the Audumbaras, Kunindas and other districts of the upper Sutlej valley 
where both alphabets were in use, and are probably evidence that Agathodes 
extended Greek power to the east of Taxila. At a later date the drachm of Apollo- 
dotus profoundly influences the coinage of the Audumbaras and Kunindas. 

Demetrius is represented by one coin only from the Bhir Mound, and that 
a Bactrim one; it is noteworthy that few of the commonest coins of the period— 
the copper of Eucratides—were Found. It is still true, as Wilson and Cunningham 
long ago pointed out, that, while thousands of these are found in the Kabul valley, 
the} arc rare in the Panjab. Only one of his copper coins with reverse pi Id was 
found here. It has been suggested ( CJU , r, p. 556) that this became the local type 
ol the Taxila mint under the Greeks, because Liaka Kusulaka, satrap of Chukhsa, 
used it and is assumed to have copied it from his Greek predecessors in this 
locality. But, granting the identity of the Liaka Kusulaka of the coins which have 
been found near Rawalpindi QKA.S.B. i86j, p. t 4 2) with the ruler mentioned in 
the inscription, it has been forgotten that he does not copy the copper coins, but 
the small Bactrian silver pieces which are not found in the Panjab and rarely even 
h the Kabul valley, and that the original of Liaka Kusfliaka’a coinage belongs, not 
to Taxila, but to Arachosia, Gedrosia and the Paropamisadae. The satrap of 
Chukhsa did not copy a type of Taxila, and there is, therefore, no reason to believe 
that the piki is 3 local type of Taxila (Cunningham, Num. Chron. i88g p 392- 
Rapson t Num. Chron. 1904, pp. 320 AT.; J.A.S.B, lxviu (extra no.), pp. 21-4),’ 
The type is not such a common one, and of the coins found at Taxila onlv An rial- 
eidas and Arcltebius have it. The excavations certainly do not reveal that pre¬ 
ponderance of the ptlei type which we should have expected a local mintace to 
show, b 
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Apollodotus I and II are represented by copper coins only. The absence of the 
very common silver drachms of Apollodotus I may be noted. The square, or rather 
rectangular, coin with obverse ‘Apollo seated holding how* and reverse ‘tripod’ 
(R.U.C. no. 89; A.S.R. 1914-15, PL xxvm, 14) is a very rare variety. Rare also are 
the small square anonymous pieces with bull and tripod of distinctly Indian fabric 
(R.U.C, no. 49 ,B.M, Cat. af Greek and Scythic Kings, ix, 13). They have usually 
been attributed to Apollodotus I, but the form of the tripod and the distinctively 
Indian fabric point rather to Apollodotus II. The comparatively large number of 
these hitherto rare coins found at Taxila and their small denomination, which would 
be unlikely to travel far, indicates a local mintage. The coins of Apollodotus II are 
of that very distinct fabric which indicates a different mint from the majority of 
Indo-Grcek coins. These must have been struck in India but outside the region of the 
bull and elephant types. These coins are not found in the Kabul valley and their place 
of origin has to be sought east of the Jheium. The same fabric is found with the 
copper coins of 2 -oil us II and Dionysius, which have usually come from the Siilkot 
district (Whitehead, Num. Chron. 1923, pp. 308-9) or the Upper Sutlej (Cunning¬ 
ham, Num, Chron. 1870, p. 86). The silver coins hearing the name of Zoilus fall 
into two very distinct groups, one struck west and the other east of the Jheium. 
The simplest explanation of these two groups is that there were two kings, the 
western early and the eastern later. The coins of the various kings of this eastern 
fabric are also connected by their Apollo types. 

Menander's extensive coinage is typically but not abundantly represented by 
half-a-dozen drachms and a number of copper coins. Almost half of the latter 
were the small square pieces with elephant’s head and club (R.U.C. no. 51). 
Menander was not fond of Indian types. None are found on his silver coins or on 
the great majority of his copper coins. His use of the Taxila type of elephant's 
head must indicate a local issue, and his other Indian type with wheel ami palm 
was also found at Taxila, This wheel must have a common origin with the wheel 
found on the pamrannkam? coins and the wheel so familiar on Buddhist sculpture. 
It should be emphasised that the coinage of Menander reveals less sympathy with 
local or Indian types than that of any Greek king, and some of the deductions made 
from the wheel on an insignificant little denomination are quite unjustified. Had 
he wished to proclaim to the world in this way that he was a ' cakravartin ' (Tam, 
p. 263}, he would have chosen a more important coin. 1 His coins leave us in no 
doubt that his patron deity was Pallas Athene. 

The most notable coin of Zoilus II is the rare copper piece with type * Elephant 
and tripod’ (R.LLC. no. 105) of a fabric which would make it pass unnoticed 
among a lot of early Indian coins. The elephant type suggests a local mint and 
provides further evidence that Zoilus II coined east of the Jheium. The coins of the 
Stratos, which also come as a rule from the east of the Jheium, are notable for the 
inclusion of two lead pieces with obverse Apollo, reverse tripod (R.U.C. nos. 63-4) 

p See also pp. 3,3-4, The wheel was well established as a Buddhist symbol before the fwmcwekame 
coins were issued . Then- is no evidence to connect it specially with Tiuila. [f. MJ 
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attributable to Strato II. The same types were used also in this region, The in¬ 
teresting thing about these lead coins is that the same metal was used also by 
Rajuvula, 158 of whose lead pieces with type 1 Lion and Heracles' were found in 
Strkap. 1 hesc lead coins, which are not found elsewhere, must be local issues. 
Rajuvula, as we already know, followed Strato II in the Punjab, and now we find 
him copying the latter in using lead pieces as well as copying his much commoner 
drachms. While the drachms of Strato are found all over the North-Eastern Punjab, 
these lead pieces seem to be confined to the Taxila region. It was only late in his 
reign that his power extended to Mathura, where a few rare coins show that he 
copied the types of the hitherto independent local rajas, His son Sodasa continued 
the Mathura types hut does not seem to have struck coins at Taxi la. The copper 
coins of Strata I from Taxila produced a number of the hitherto rare 1 Heracles and 
Nike’ type (B.M. Cat . PI. xi, 4). 

I he phrase 1 Greeks in India ’ has proved very misleading to those who think of 
India in this context as the India of to-day. As coins have been made the basis of 
much that has been written on the subject, it may be as well to get a clear idea of 
wliat we really know. The name India to the ancients meant the ancient Persian 
province of India, and did not apply beyond the valley of the Indus on the east, 
while it included the lands westward as far as the Hindu Kush. After the treaty 
between beleucus and Cliandragupta Maury a, Arschosia, the Parupamisadae and 
part of Gcdrosia, that is, the southern half of Afghanistan and Northern Balu¬ 
chistan, passed to the Maurya Empire, The old Achaemenid province of India 
became the North-West Province of the Maurya Empire with its capital at Taxila. 
In Maury an times this was the country of a square coinage in silver and copper, 
i.e. of definitely rectangular well-made pieces of readily recognisable fabric. 
Ancient coins from other parts of India are usually round and, when not round, are 
not so definitely square or rectangular as those from the North-West. Square 
silver and copper coins are still found in Baluchistan and the Kabul valley. They 
are found, as Cunningham says, from Sistan and Kabul eastwards. The region 
was a land which had an Indian population in Vedic tunes and which never lost its 
Indian character under Persian rule, as references in the Zend Avesta and Herodotus 
show. When he crossed the Hindu Kush, Alexander found an Indian raja, Saiigupta 
(Sisikottos), ruling here, just as Seleucus later found Subhagasena (Sqphagasenus). 
1 his was the area of die Kharoshthi alphabet and, as the coins and the few in¬ 
scriptions show, of an Indian Prakrit. From the earliest times this region had heen 
a homogeneous unit and the geographical and climatic conditions which fixed its 
boundaries under the Persians, Alexander and the Mauryas, undoubtedly operated 
in confining the Greeks to this area. 

The Kabul valley was noted for its cattle. Alexander had herds of them sent 
home, just as Hajjaj, the great Omayyad governor, had them brought to Irak 
a thousand years later. It was also celebrated, as it still is, for its'grapes, as 
the Dionysian type of Agathodes and the story of the Nvsaeans show. The bull 
was the characteristic animal of Gandhara and very soon found a place on the 
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copper coins issued by the Greeks in that region. The Greeks probably became 
acquainted with the elephant—the war-elephant at least—as soon as they crossed 
the Hindu Kush, but it was not until they came farther east to the Indus 
valley, where it was already the characteristic type of the local coinage, that they 
adopted it as a coin type. Not only was the bull the characteristic animal of 
Gandhara, but it was also the sacred one. Under the influence of the Gaud ham 
sculptures, which are of a later date than we are at the moment concerned with, 
we are too accustomed to tliink of the region as always wholly Buddhist. There is 
no evidence at all from the coins to suggest that Buddhism was a predominant 
religion here. An interesting light is thrown on this by the unique gold coin 
{B.M. Cat Greek and Scythic Kings, PI. XXIX, 15) which shows on one side a 
Greek city goddess labelled in KharoshthJ for the benefit of the natives * the city- 
goddess of Pushkalavatl 1 and on the other a bull labelled for the benefit of those 
who read Greek TAYPOC, i-e. the * sacred hulT. The lunate sigma in the legend 
prevents us putting this coin earlier than the first century b.c., but we only quote 
it as evidence that the bull was a sacred animal at Pushkalavatl. It is no doubt the 
same bull that appears on the coins of V'ima Kadphises, who placed Siva beside it 
to make its significance quite dear. In placing a bull on so many of their coins the 
Greeks consciously or unconsciously used a local type of as much religious signi¬ 
ficance as their own type of Pallas. The local coin types of the Greeks in India can 
all be accounted for west of the Jhdum. The small group of coins already mentioned, 

Apollodotus II, Zoilus, Dionysius, Strato II, which alone may have been struck 
farther ea3t, have purely Greek (Apollo and Athene) types. 

The hull may be taken as a type of Gandhara and the elephant, as Sir John Elephant type 
Marshall discusses elsewhere (pp. 758-9), of Taxila, These types, with the rare Taxila 
wheel, are the only Indian types added to the Greek scries, and there is no necessity 
to cross the Indus or the Upper Jhelurn to explain them. They are more common 
on the copper coinage, for this w'as the money in ordinary- circulation. In view of 
the high value of money in those days even a drachm had considerable purchasing 
power, and would not be in everyday use. Silver, indeed, was largely used for 
hoarding, particularly among the Indians. Greek types were retained on the silver 
because these were the currency of the wealthier Greeks. The source of silver was 
in Afghanistan, not in the Panjab, and the multitude of coins that still exist show 
that the Greeks made full use of the mines. It also seems probable, though this 
is not certain, that the silver was not carried far to he minted. 

After some experiments in weight standards Apollodotus I discovered the proper Money of 
weight for a drachm which could circulate freely without being melted down, and A l»U«lou» I 
when he chose the types of elephant and bull, the coin became very popular among 
the Indians, where the want of a convenient silver coin had been felt since the 
decline and collapse of the Mauryas. Like the stater of Philip II, the penny 
of Edward I, the English sovereign, and numerous other coins, the drachm of 
Apollodotus circulated far beyond the boundaries of his kingdom, as did those of 
the same quality and weight struck by Menander, Antialcidas and Antimachus, 
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It is not necessary to go over the ground recently and ably covered hy Whitehead 
(Nan. Chrott, 1923 and 1940), with whom everyone Familiar with the difficulties 
of interpreting the evidence will agree. The evidence from coins shows that the 
Greek dominions in India were confined roughly to the present North-West 
Frontier Province and to the Attock, Rawalpindi and Jhclum districts of the 
Panjab.* A few rulers, Apollodotus II, Zoilus and Strato, struck coins of a different 
fabric which seems to indicate ride in the upper Chenab valley also. Finds of 
drachms (only) mainly of Apollodotus, Menander and Antialcidas at such places 
as Rohtak and Soncpat are not evidence of Greek rule but of the popularity of 
their drachms, and such finds can easily be paralleled in other series of international 
currencies—for example, the great find of Egyptian gold coins made at Broach in 
1882 does not show that the Mainluks ruled there but that the excellence ol‘ their 
gold coins took them as far afield as India, Further evidence of the commercial 
success of the Greek drachms is seen in the fact that the Audumbaraa and Kunindas 
were led to imitate them, ft was purely commercial reasons (cf. the much-dis¬ 
cussed passage in the Pertplus) that took drachms of Apollodotus and Menander to 
Barygaza (Broach), just as \ endian ducats went to that important commercial cen tre 
in the Middle Ages {cf. the Broach find already mentioned). Similarly, odd Greek 
coins have been found as far south as Mathura but these are not evidence of Greek 
rule. We know from the coins that Mathura was in the hands of the local rajas till its 
conquest by Raj uvula, "who, like his son Sodasa, copies the local type on his coins. 
Had the G reeks been already here, we should have had a break in the Hindu 
coinage earlier. It is true we have Dr Tam saying (p. 323) that * according to the 
coins, the last Greek king to rule in Mathura itself was Strato 1 in conjunction 
with his grandson and giving as his authority C.If. 1 . 1, p. 575, which actually says: 

' Rajula struck coins in imitation of Strato I and If, the last of the Yavana kings 
to rule in the E. Punjab. Apart from the fact that Mathura is not in the Pan jab. 
Eastern Panjab meant to Cunningham (Rapson’s authority) what we should now 
call the North-Eastern Panjab. Dr Tam's statement is quite without foundation, 
and the coins supply no evidence of Greek rule in Mathura. It was from the 
modem Afghanistan that Greek coins first came to this country, and the numbers 
that have been found in the North-West Frontier Province in the last century is 
much greater than in the Pan jab. With the single exception already mentioned 
(Agathodes and Pantaleon), the Greeks never used the Brihmi alphabet, which 
indicates that they struck no coins outside of the Kharoshtht district. The known 
finds of tetradrachms (from Kabul, Tatta, Charsada, etc.) point to the same 
conclusion as do the few definite references to Greeks, like the Besnagar inscription, 
the recently discovered one mentioning Menander, and the Theodorus vase from 
Swat, 1 he Greek idea of a coin—a round piece with a ruler on one side and 
a religious type on the other—profoundly influenced Indian coinage, but not 
directly. 11 was through the Kush Ins and their coinage that the Greek type became 
predominant down to the Muhammadan conquest throughout India even as far 

1 Cf. p. 3t, n. 4 supra. 
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as Ceylon, where the type of Parakramabahu in the twelfth century can be traced 
back to Kanislika. 

In the absence of literary evidence of Indian interest in the Greeks much lias 
been made of the Milindapanha. The unusual corruption of Menander to Milinda 
is sufficient evidence of how far the author was from the Greeks in place and time. 
Almost the only historical evidence that could be deduced from the book is that 
Milinda was king of the Yonakas or Greeks. Whether Sialkot be Sagala or not— 
and there arc not the great mounds of ruins there we should expect for such an 
important site—it has not produced the coins of Menander one would expect from 
his capital. If we are to lay any stress on the description of Milinda’s capital in the 
Pali text, it suggests it ought to be sought in the hills rather than in the plains. 
A few words about Yonaka are justified since Dr Tarn has suggested it may be 
a loanword from a Greek 'lcavoK6$. It is a perfectly good Indian word. The 
Persian Yauna (Ionian) passed into Prakrit as Yana and soon had the very popular 
suffix - ka added without a change of meaning. The growth of the use of -ha in 
Sanskrit is traced by W T ackemagel ( Altindische Grammatik, II, § 45), and its great 
popularity in Prakrit emphasised by Pisehel (Gramm. d t i’rakritspTachni , § 598). 
This is not the place to discuss Yanina, which is a learned Sanskrit formation from 
Yona. Yonaka and Yavam, originally Greek, soon came 10 mean foreigners, and 
just as in medieval times Yavana was applied to Muslims, so in earlier times it was 
applied to Sakas and Kushans. 

We are, however, travelling too far from the coins. The Greek coins from Taxila 
are quite representative of the Greek rulers of the region. The complete absence 
of tetradraehms and the rarity of stiver suggests that this metal w r as mainly struck 
and circulated farther west than Taxila, while the copper coins are mainly of local 
types. Nevertheless, the close association of the elephant with Taxila and the large 
proportion of elephant types among the coins found here indicate that Taxila was 
the mint of Apollodotus, Menander, Heltocles, Lycias and Antialeidas. We know 
definitely that Antialeidas ruled at Taxila, and this must have been where he had 
his mint. The reverse type of his silver coins on which an elephant pays homage 
to Zeus Nikephoros commemorates his rule over tins region. Taxila, however, has 
not yielded the quantity of Greek silver that sites farther north-west such as 
Charsada or Charikar have. It is from sites like these and from the Kabul valley 
generally that the Rawalpindi coin dealers get their stocks. We owe a great deal to 
these men and to General Cunningham, who first encouraged them to look out for 
coins, and it is unfortunate that an Indian provenance has been assumed for much 
that has passed through their hands—much that has come down out of Afghanistan 
and might otherwise have been melted down or taken north to Russian Central Asia. 
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AbdagasSs, Parthian ruler, 61, 775-6 
coins of, 2lf, 776, 784, 815, 839 (199) 

Ann I.-aha, embassy from raja of, received by 
Alexander, 17 
ABRt stone, 476-7 
cup, 108, 491 {48) 
dish, 108, 490 (36) 
mortar, 100 

vessels madt of, probably manufactured at 
Taxik, 108-9 
See aim Stone 

Aoiazmenid administration, 13-14 
coin of the period of Artaxcrxes II, 795 
influence on the shape of seals, 674; on weight 
of Mnhilpana, 31a 
rule at Taxila, 13-17 

scaraboieishape a favourite in A. Persia, 103,109 
Aciiafmenid conquest 
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and supply of cupper to India, 565 
Acropolis of 5irkap p 117-16 
AiigLPHQS, ‘brother*, title, 48-9, 53, 61, 769,, 
775-6, Ray (134-5) 

ADMINISTRATION 
of Greeks, 40 
of Mauryas, 21 

of Persian f Aclutcmcnidj Empire, 13-14 
ADZ£ 5 , 104, 107. 171. I76, 182, I94, 385, 552-3 
Stie also Iron 
Agate 

bow], 10S, 491 (50) 
burnisher, 196, 50a (120) 
casket, 188(17) 
disks, 195, 306 039 ) 
car-red, i66 p 508(164) 
inky (black), 187(6), 188(14) 
inset in miniature stilpa, 373 
perfume-holder, 215 (l), 507 (153) 
priced by Romans, mo, 447-^ 507-8 
roundels of porcelains, 109, 128, 188(14), 
505-6 

atal, 356 (5), 677 (9) 
vase, 272 
See also Beads 

A fi ATI i oc lei a f wife of Menander, sS T 34.-5 
Acattkkjlee, Greek ruler, 29, jo, 857 
coinage of, 766, 798-9, 856, 857 8, 860 
Akbar the Great, coins of, found a! Sirsukh, 219 


AkhmjrI (Cbir Tope B), 5, 315, 316-17, 320, 335 
Alabasteh saucer, toS, 490 (42) 

Alamastron of veined alabaster, 195; 492 (58) 
Alexander the Gheat, 2, 8, 860 

coins of p found at Bhij- Mound, 106, 763 p 795 
effect of his invasion, T9 
(?)hcad of* on bitter, 433 (236); on medallion, 
461 

invades Panjab, 16, 17 

Allan, Dr John, 26 n. t, 27 na» 1 and 3, 29-30, 
609 11. 2, 747-9. 751, 756, 757, 758, 762 
n. 8, 787, 833, 837(109), 839 (201-21), 
841, 84S 
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Greek coins, 853-63 
Amber, 740 

inky, 187 (12). Set aha Ekads 
Amm (Omphis) T king of Takshasila, 17 
Amethysts 

found in Bhif Mound, tip 
inset in miniature stops, 373 
their provenance, 478 
Set aim Beads 

Amitrochates* Amitraghlra. See Bindus3ra 
Ammia_vus p historian, 73, 791 
UOGHAfiHUfl, coin of T found at Sirkap, 805 (no) 
AmORINI, 249. 32S. 530 (85), 707 (63), 709 (72-5) 
group of three in relief, 193, 603 
Amphorae, 126,132,166,190, 216,406 and n, 1, 
407-W. 431 ( 321 - 2 ) 

Amdibib, 504-5, 630-1. 7+j 6, 748-9 
amiitel-cascs. iS8(dep r E 7), 630-1 
comb as axnuleffc motif, 656 (26) 
of green faience, 148 
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AMTWTA 3 , Greek ruler, 41 n* 2 
Andhra empire, 54, 55, 565 
Andreas, F. C, i, 164-5 
An&eOCynous figure, 181, 452 (54) 

Amketos (Undefeated ), title, 36, 37 
on coins, 802 (82-5) 

Anklet?, silver, of Indian pattem. 156 (13^ 14}, 
180 (5), 636 

AntIALCJDaE, Greek ruler, j t p 35^ 36, 37, 39, 863 
coins of, 79, 292, 389, 766, 801, 836 (72-4) 
Antigonus, 18-19. 20 11. 3 
Antimachu* II Nikephoros, 34, 79 
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Antimachus Theqs f S56 
AnT 1 .WONY-I-HIAI. 9 , TO7, !J 4 > 5^7 
Siilppm of* 146, 162(13), i 68(5)j 193, 587 
Antimony-bods 
of bone, IC9* 155. i6G n, f, 65S 
of copper, ioj, 107, 193, 2B3 (6), 585 
of ivory, 105, 135, 657-8 
of lead, 585(215-16) 
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Antiochus I 1 I T the Great, 25 ti. 2, 27 
Anttocjjijs IV h 30 o, 2 
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Anvils, 555-6 
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head of, on hair-pin, 134, 162 (li) t ^86 (227) 
or Psyche, 160(1), 632(97) 
repousse figure of, 186 (4), 631 (96) 
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63. <•*). (^7). (88-92), 804 (104), 

805 (106), 806 (120-2), 861 
(?) head of, 461 (136) 
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coins of, i2i, 356 (7), 766, 859, 861 
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227 uad n. i, 702 (7), 75S-9 
Aqctamsiire(s), 272, 478 
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See aha Beads 
Abachq$1A 

ruled hy Agaihoctes, 30 
taken by Eucraijdes, 30 
annexation of, by ELuthydemus, 27 
recovered hy Hdiocfcs, 35 
Lysias in, 37 

eastern, reunited with Taxi (a under Menander, 
33 

Pared in, 46 

add the Parthians, 32 m 3, (to 
under ftakas, 49 

part of, ceded by Seleucuft 10 Ckmdragnpta* 

20, 860 

coin-types associated with, 776, 779 
coinape of Demetrius in, 39 
evidence of coinage of p sequence of Saka 
rulers, 49-50 

governed hy a sub-king, 34 
Aramaic 

inscription in Sirkup, 15, 164-6 
speech and script, 15 


AfECHEfUlSp Greek ruler, 3 i t 33, 35, 39 
coins of, 1 m 3, 189 (20), 766-7, 801-2 
Ahchjtecttxhe 

argument of silence of Greek writers, as to im¬ 
posing monuments at Taxila, 20 
changes in F due to earthquake, 63 
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201 

features of Buddhist* 259-60 
of Greeks imitated by Sakas, 56 
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of myuJ palate at Sirkap, 171, 172, 175-6 
of stupas, jm Stupas and 192, 203 
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Armour, 176* i8a ? 549-50 
foreign importations, 208 
Arrian, historian. 2. 18. 20, 545, 547 n. 2, 550 
Arrow-heads 
bone, 105, 109, 177, 664-5 
iron, 107, i 35l 142, i 7ip 278, 352, 363 (20), 
3 6 7 - 3S9, S 47-9 

ivory, 109, 664-5 

A^Ta. satrap of Chukhsa, 55, 770, 774 
Artemkioml^, author of Otietrocri&k^ 639 n. 1 
Ahiemidokob* Greek ruler, 31, 34, 36 
Artemis on coins, 34 o, 3, 130, S07 (129) 
ArthaA^stma of Kautilyu, 21, 26 IL I, 115 fi. I t 
547 tu i 5 570, 664-5, *4* 

Art an age, 2, 12 

Aryqalloi, of silver, 157(18). 182, 611 
Ascetics, Greek curiosity' concerning, 19 and it, 2 ■ 
fi'*' aho Brahman ascetic 
Askos of silver. 61, 156 (s 7 ) + 611 (2) 

Asora (Priyadarsi), Maury* emperor. 15, 19. 20, 
at. 23, 25, a8, 165, 167* 234-5, * 39 . 348. 
349 n. i r 757-8 

gave impetus to atsipa cull, 252 
Mpavarma, ttraitgos, 53, 62, 161, 188 (dep. D 4 ) t 
6 i 3 , 775 ’ 777 * S 3 S 

wins of, with Azes II, ifiz (2i), 169, 171. 174, 
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pharea, 814 (190), 833, 839 
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seal, 215(62), 677 
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/J !',iPi L VJ-JCj£Jv^LiTi t reference in* to Taxila, n 
and Kunlla* 349 n. j 

Axes of iron, iot # 107* 170, 171, igo t 194, 551-2 
Ay ASIA K-aimuia. queen of Rajuvula, 58 
Axes I, Saka king, io. 2$, 31, 35. 36, 48, 49. JIt 
5+> 7# 

coinage of, 772-3, 780,782-3,808-10,832-3 
era of + 53 
finds of coins of : 
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2t Dhartriarajika. 241, 245, aS6. 291, 292 
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at Sirkap, 119, 121, 123, 131, 162(22), 167, 
168(19), *?o. i74. ««5. 189(20). 190(2, 
3), 197, 216. 221, 225, 229 

Axes II, Stfka king, 10, 49, 53, 161 
existence proved by coin finds at Sirkap, 131 
finds of coins of, 144, 149, 155, 162(22), 166, 
(69, 170, 174, 182, 185, 189(20 and 
dep. F), 190 (2, 3, 4, 6, 7), 216, 219, 225, 
2 39. 2 47. i8 °. 283. 289. 29*. 2 9 2 . 3 1 ®. 
3+7. J5 2 * 3^4- 3*7 
mould of coins of* 177 
types of coins of, 783, Sii-ra, 832-3 
Azn istg, Saks king. 49, 53, 277 
mould of coins of T 177 

paucity and variety of coins of T found at 
Sirkap, 131-2; at Dharmarajifca, 277* 292 
types nf coins of. 781.8 to-i r. 832-3,838 (163} 

BaCUARAKA, contemporary of Kidam Rushans, 
76, 396, 788, 821 
Bactha, 26, 66 
BACTHA 

conquered by Yuch-chk see. io Chaug-k'kn* 
44 il 2 

taken by Cyrus dw Great, 13 
the path by which Persian dements in Gaud- 
htra art came to India, 1:6 
Bactrian Greeks 

built the stone fortifications at Sirkap. 117 
coinage of. unsurpassed in ancient world, 124 
extent of kingdom of Taxila under. 8; domi¬ 
nions of, under Menander, 32 
and the transfer of the city from Rliip Mound 
to Sirkap, j H 24, 100 

Ser alto Agathndes, Amyntas, Antiakidas, 
ApolEodotus I and II, Archebius* Dc- 
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metrius I and 11 , Dtodntua, Diomede*. 
Dionysius, Eueratidea a Eu thy demits, 
Hdiodes, Hermaeus, Hippostratus* Ly* 
aias, Menander* Pantaloon* Philoxenus, 
PolyxcmiB, S Erato I and II P Tdephus. 
Then phi! ua, Zoilus | and II 
RADAUUii, stopa at, 6 
Bajk'Gai I, erects il/inmutfukra at Taxi la, ti 
Bajhan mound, 6 , 58 
Baking-pan* 
of iron, 107, 54r 
of pottery, 107 , ziti, 419 
Balustrade, method of conetrucrinp, on stnpas 
of Saks-Parthian period, 143 
Bangles and bracelets 
of bone T 109, 653 

of copper, 107, III, 129, 134. i 4 6, 148 (4), 
162(12), 169, 182, 183, 190, 363, 575-S0 

of glass, 109, 135, 684,5 

of goU, Ml, 147(4), 156(11), 159(12), 1S0(2), 
186 (s), 187 (15-17), 188 (dtp. E), 633-5 
of ivory, 180. 653 

of shell, 109, 135, 177. 220, 22 4t 229, 247, 278, 
3*3 (32-3). **8 

of silver, 147 (7), 187 (33), 633 (102-3) 
Barnett, Dr Lionel D., 44, 164, 84.5 n. 4; on 
Indian Universities Si 

Barycaza (Bharukaccha p Broach), 32, 44, 6o, 
564, 566, 687, 744, 765, 777 P 861 
BASEMENTS p in Sirkap after the earthquake. 63-4^ 
13S 

RasjleuS' title, 39, 46, 775, 776; h&sileus bmi- 
ffon T 6o, 777; hastjein hustle tin megas r 39 n. 1, 
46, 4j, 49, 52, 59; bastleui km SQtrr, 59. 
775 ; bmtlcu j megas t 52, 6o p 776 
Basin, of pottery. 104, 419; of copper, 184* 
M 3 ( 3 ° 3 ) 

BathbjOOm^ 95, 97, too, i8i n 291. 382 
Beaus, ch. 37, 729-50 
did not appeal to (5 reck taste. 130 
in vogue amongst Sakas. 135 
fmm Saka-Parthian strata at Sirkap. 204-5 
Beadt (classified ftp rrtaffrjals): 
found at Bhif Mound: agate, ioz f 105* 109; 
amber* 109; amethyst, 105, 109; beryl, 
1051 bone, io2, 103* 105 ; camelian, toi, 
105, 109; chalcedony. 102; copper, 102, 
105; coral. 109; faience* 109; garnet, 105; 
glasa„ ioz* 105: gold. 104, no; iron, 105; 
lapis-lazuli, 102; malachite, 105: onyx, 
105; quarts, 102; glared quartz, 105 ; 
shell. tea. 105; tteme. 102; terra-cotta* 
roa* 105 

Found at Sirkap: agate* r3o T ijfi, 167, 16K (iy p 
17)1 216; amethyst, 130; aquamarine. 
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Bfads (classified by matmah^ amliwved) 

136; carndian, 130, 135, 167. 216; 
chalcedony, 130, 136, 188(36), 21 5 ; 

copper, 135 (fl); crystal, 136, 216; faience* 
i^SfOp i36 t 130, 135. 216: garnet, 136, 
216; glam, 13a, 135, 168(18)* i8i p 

m (36), 21G; gold, 12$, 134, 144, 159 
(10), 181, 187 (7* 26, 27)5 jasper, 130, 136, 
168(15), 216; lapis-lazuli, 130* 13ft, 216; 
malachite, 136; motberof-pearLp 1S7 (24); 
onyx, 136; quarts T30; glazed quartz, 
cjo, 136; &hdl 130, *35, 136, 144, 
168 (iti)* 188(36), zrG; alone. 135- terra¬ 
cotta, 125 ( k) 

found at Sir&ukh: agate, carrclbn, crystal 
quarts, faience, glass, jasper* lapis-lazuli 
shell, zzo 

fuund at temple uf j. in dill: agate, 224* 228 [ 
aquamarine, bone, clay., 228; camel Earu 
224, 228; chalcedony, crystal quarts,, 
faience* garnet, 228; glass, 224, 228; lapis- 
lazuli* 224, 228: malachite, 228; shell, 
224, 228; slate, 228; turquoise* 224; vol¬ 
canic tuff, 22S 

found ;ic DEmrmarajik^; agate, 242, 244, 247* 
249, 3|8 r 272, 27v, 280, 283, 285, 289* 
291, 295 ; amethyst, 243, 247, 279, 295; 
bend, 243, 272, 295; damcliaUp 243, 245, 
247, 249, 258, 272. 279, 2Kg, 283, 285, 
289, 291, 295: chalcedony* 247* 280* 285, 
295; corn!* 242. 243, 246, 271, 272. 389 = 
crystal, 247, 291; crystal quartz, 243, 258, 
27% 2 & 9 * 295: rock crystal* 241 ; ebonite, 
247-faience, 245, 247, 249, 272, 279* 283* 
289, 295; garnet, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245* 
* 4 f, p 2 7 z f * 77 < * 79 * 289- glass, 242, 
- 43 . * 47 * 2 #i *S&* 371. 27*. 279. aSo* 
283, 385. 289* 291, 295; gold* 243, 255, 
258, 267, 377" jacinth, 258; jasper* 243, 
* 45 > 2 7^i 289, 291; lapis-lazuli* 243* 347, 
258, 271, 272, 379* 2&0, 283, aE?, 291. 
295 ^ malachite, 247, 258, 2S5; marine, 
247, 279* 285, 289; modieiMjf-pearl, 243, 
247, 272* 295; pvrit^, 242* 243* 244, 272; 
glazed quartz* 343, 272- ruby, 241-2; 
shell, 243, 247, * 4 % *7*. *79. ^80, 

283, 289, 391 f 293; stone, 247. 280, 295 
found at Kabman: beryl, bune* 337; camelian, 
341; rural, 327, 341; garnet* 327; glass, 
327, 341; lapis-lazuli* 341; quartz, 327 
found at Gin: camclian, marble* 345 
found at stupa of Kim 3 la: agate, camel Ian, 
glass, shell, terra-cotta, 353 
found at Mound B at Jandiki: aquamarine, 
garnet, 356 (6) 


found at Mohji MoiUdii: agate* cam cl tan, 
faience, glass, lapis-lazuli, shell* soap¬ 
stone, 363 

found at Fippala: agate, cornelian, faience* 
shell* 367 

found at Jauhan; agate* bone, uamdian* crystal 
quartz, faience. 386; gold* 373; glass* 
lapis-lazuli, shell terra-cotta, j86 
found at Ltlehak: agate, 389, 390; carndian, 
chalcedony, crystal quartz* felspar, 389; 
garnet, 389, 390; glass, gold, 390; lapis- 
lazuli, malachite* 389; shell* 389, 390 
found at Bhamab; agate* 394* aquamarine, 
39 31 coral, glass, shell* 394 
For heads of pearl r« PcarU 
Beads [ctassifird fry shaprs): 
found at Rhif Mound: barrel, 102, 105, tio; 
bicone, ioz, 105, no; button, 102; 
collared* 110; cumvrlc&a cube, 102- cube, 
102: cylinder* 102, 105; disk, 102, 1054 
duck-shaped, 103; elliptical* 102: “eye", 
102,103,1 to; faceted, 102,11 a ;gadn sorted 
or dmolaka, 103, in, 654: leech, 102, toj, 

110; lenticular, 103; lozenge-ahaped* in; 
oblate, 105; bud and pyramidal pendant, 
tio; scaraboid, ioz t 103, no; spacer, 
iaz; spherical im. 105; tabular, 102, no 
found at Sirkap: barrel, 130, 136, 167, 205 and 
n, 1, 2i&: bicone r raj (k% 130, 136, 205 
and n. 3; collared* t jo- corner I ess cube, 

1 jo, 136; cube, 216; cylinder, 130, 136, 
*44* M S n. 3* disk, 130, 136! 
168 (17), 216: domical, 130, 216; list or 
fica, 130; farted, ijh, z\h\ gadrooned or 
dmahiha^i 25 (1), 130,134, 216 ; hexagonal, 
130; lenticular* 167; oblate, 1 jo T 136, 216; 
ovoid* 136; pendant* 216; plano-convex, 
tjojscaraboid, 130* 136, 216; segmented, 
2ispacer, 136; spherical* 128, 130. 136, 
168(15), tabular, 136; tubular, 187 
(27); wedge* 130; misc., 130 
found at SirsLikh: barrel, cube r cylinder, disk, 
domical, gidruoned, oblate, pendant* seg¬ 
mented* spacer, spherical, tubular, wedge* 
220 

found at temple of Jondfil: barrel* 224, 228; 
bicone* 228; cylinder* 224, 228; disk, 
228; domical* 224; fluted* faceted, gad- 
rooned, 228; oblate* 224, 228; pendant, 
plano-convex, 228; segmented, 224; 
spacer, 228; spherical, 224, 228; tabular, 
wedge, 228; misc., 228 

fuund al D harmarajiks: barrel, 242* 243, 244, 
247, 249, 258, 272, 279, 280* 283, 285* 
2S9, 295 ; bieonc* 243, 272, 280, 289, 295; 
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Bends {thurified by shape, s, eontmued) 

collared* 243 , 289; comcrless cube, 343, 
295; cube, 24a, 272; cylinder, 243, 247, 
249. 272. 279. a&b 283, 285, 289* 295; 
disk, 247, 249, 279, 280, 2% 2S9, 295; 
domical, 295; faceted, 245, 279, 295; 
gadrooned or amolaka^ 247, ijz, 283, 283* 
2%, 293; leech, 242, 243, 273, 279; 
lenticular, 272; oblate, 247, 279, 283, 
285, 289, 295; ovoid, 295; pendant, 242, 
279,283^ 389,295; plano-convex, 243,258, 
272; acamboid, 272 ; segmented, 2S9, 295; 
spacer, 243, 258, 289^ 2934 spherical, ? ,\7 , r 
*43> 245- 246, 247,249, 355,458.273, 379, 
280, 283, 285, 289. 295; tabular, 244, 249, 
258, 279. 295; tubular, 25 B; wedge, 247; 
inise., 243. 246, 247, 358. 272, 279, 280, 
283, 285, 289, 295 

found at Kllawln: barrel, 327, 341; spherical, 
327, 341; tabular, 341 
found at Ciri: oblate, spherical, 345 
found at itfipa of Kunala; barrel, cylinder, 
disk, lenticular, oblate, pendant, spherical 
and wedge, 353 

found at Mound B. Jandill: barrel, cube, 356(6) 
found at Mohrs Moridu : barrel* cylinder* dhk r 
domical, ablate, pendant, spherical and 
wedge, 363 

found at Fippahii barrel, disk, gadrooneJ and 
pendant, 367 

found at Jaulian : cylinder, disk, faceted* gad- 
rooned, pendant, spacer and spheri cals, 386 
found at LiilcJlak: barrel, b lcodc, faceted and 
spherical, 389 

Beak-irons* 107* 169, 178, 190, 195,196, 555-6 

of copper and brim**', (85, 215 (22^35), 590 
of pottery, 131, 184, 4 i6 
Beck. H., m. n. 1, 136 mi, 1-4, 242-3* 273. 641, 
668. 684 n. 1 , 689 n. 1, 690, 728, 731, 
737 an- 1. z + 739 74 x p 74 ^ ^ ** 

743, 746, 747 n. 5> 74S rm *1 3 . 5 
Bkoadi* town 60 miles N, of Taxila, 215 
Uegham, village in Kabul valley, 66 
Ei:ll 3 , 125-6 

oF bronze, 107, tfj, 332, 356, 384, 3S5 
of copper, 125 (f 9 g), 144(2)* t$8( 10). 
of iron, 142, 171, 176, Tqo t 2S7 (12). 543-4 
of silver, 187(31) 

Belts, 629 

Beryl, 739 and n. 3; set oho Beads 
BesnaOAH inscription of AntialcMas* 37-8 
BilADBA. contemporary of Kithira Kushans H 76, 

788-9 

coins of, 2S3. 293^822(271) 


S69 

Bhadrayasa, samp, and his edrus, 775, 784* 813 
Bijallah srDPA, on the Santa hill beyond tile 
Haro river, 6, 348 

IhamK&a, monastery at, 5, 281, 391-7 
Bj LiftAi'A (son of Kaiknyi and brother of Rama J f 
and the foundation of Taxi la. 11 
Bhayamtsra, Bhavaprakdia, 571 
Billft DaKGAIII, village, 87 
Barm Mound, 3 

changing character of rubble masonry, 88 
compared with Sirkap, 39 
depth of succeeding strata, £7-8 
foundations, 89 
houses, 91-4 

lowest (4th) settlement, 12 
minor antiquities from T iqo-i 
objects from stratum IV. 101-31 from 
stratum III, 103-6; from stratum II* 106- 
10; from stratum I* iio-n; bone and 
ivory objects, 651 
Pillared Hall, 98-9 
sewage, 91 
soak-wells, 94-5 
streets* 89-90; set ah& Streets 
water supply, 95 

Bfjtou dwellings built after the earthquake.-, 145- 
6, 157, iSr-z, 184 
Billon currency 
of Abdagascs. 61 
of Asks II* 53, 773 
of Bhudiaya&ft* 775, 784, £13 (184) 
of Gondophans* 59-60, 773 n* I, 784 
of punch-marked coins, no 
BinduhSiul, father of Asoka 1 15, 20* ai, jtf, a8, 
4*7 

Blllcll-iLARK., MS, of, 2 $jS t 3680. 1 1 wrapped 
round fluic, 602 (387) 

Bird 

held by female deity, 108 
on bezel of 6aka ring, 135 
on seals of 4th stratum at Bhir Mound. 102 
Bit, horsed snaffle-bit* T71* 176. 193, 533, 550-1 
Sla region, m contact with India* 66 
BijGW-ptfs* 149 (4), 601 (376) 

Bodiusattva, 152* 154* 249, 251, 257, 278* 280, 

3 * 4 . 3 * 5 . 33 S- 9 . 356 i 359 * 373 . 377 . 3^5 
(Copper ami lirmat), 535, 537, 529, 530, 
S3'. 7*8, 719, 720. 723(152), 726, 

727; set nisi} Msdtrcya and Yajrapani 
Bone and ivory (eh. yi) r 651- 66; set also Ivory 
amulets, 105, 196, 654-5 
antimony-rods, 109, 155^ 166 n. 1, 637 -8 
arrow p -heads* 102. 105. 109, 177, 664 
bangles, 109, 651-3 
beads, 654; set ah& Beads 
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Bone and ivory (tvniifiUcJ) 
bo.it cover, 166 n. 1 
cheek-bars of horse's bridles. 177,193* 216,665 
combs* 135, *42, l66n. 1* 195. (>55- 6 
comb-handies* roz, 659 
dice, 125 (*) p 169. T7T, igj, 196, 220, 662-3 
doll,. log 

draughtsmen or counter^ 105, 662 
car-cleaner and toothpick combined, 191*657-8 
ear-reds, 653-4 
ear-sc4>op, 1S0 

flcsh-ni liber, 102. 659 

hidr-pins, 101, 135* 146, 162(17), *W f 656-7 
handle or pendant, 129 m 1 
handles ofknivea, 169, 195, 660 
handles of mirror*, 135* 142, 16g, 170, 177, 
igi, 278* 658^9 

handles or terminals, 109. igi* 194. 195* 196 

knucklebones, 182, 663 

pendants, 654 

spindle-whorls, 105, 661-2 

tpoo&fi* 196, 660 

105, ioq* iJS. 166, 170, 171, 1 So, 220, 

66d-i 

toy furniture, 146, 170, 191* 663-4 
Bowis (various) 

of bronze (tripod), 171, 584 (206) 
of copper and bronze, 106, *25 (c, d) ? 134, 1 8i, 
i«4. 215 (36-43), no, zj4. 317, 590-1 
of glass, 148 (7), 6SJ? (7 g). 689 (12-15) 
of iron, 107, 163 (15), 170, 171, Z15 (63), 247, 

540 

of port try, 104, 10S, 132, 166 n. r, iSo, 190, 
220 . 417-18 

of silver, 157(20, 21), 162 (19), 612 
of stone* roS, 216, 491 
Brahman 

ascetic, 171, 469 (169), 680 (14), 698,730 (133) 
reaction against Buddhism, 33, 37 
BpAmhI script, 39, 37, 73, 77, 858 
letters on ptimihiturkcd coins, 850 
JegewU in 

on bowl. 591 (377, 384) 
on coins, 240, 379, 396-7, 822, 824. 6, S18 
( 35 °). 8*9 ( 35 i). 841- 862 
on ring*. 160(17, lS ), 203 n, 1, 385, 396, 
648-9 

on scalings, 366 

on seals, 182. 193, 194, 347. 3^3 {36), 682 
on an object of uncertain purpose 4^6 (173) 
MSS. on birch bark, 287-8, 387 
B&a$* 

Greeks probably responsible for invention of, 
4 ^. 57 * 

object found in Greek si rata at Sirkap, ng 


Brazier 

on wheels, 1E6 (dcp. B)* 543 
wheels belonging to, 170 
Brick 

defences of Bhir Mound city built of unbaked* 3 
flooring* 121, igi, 197 

Hiu oll, side-pieces or cheek-ban for, 162(16), 
177, 193, 216, 533, 551, 665 
Broach, see Barygaza 
Bronze 

alloys, 103-4. 107 » IJ 9 > 5<*8, 57 ® 
buckles of, 146, 183, 581-2 
high quality at Bhir Mound, 103-4 
quality of bowl found at Sirkap, 134 
uac of the word* 564 
Set ah jo Copper, Bronze and Lead 
Bmoches 

of copper, 107, 134* 162, 193, 580-1 
of gold. 160 (2), 187 [13), 632 
BtfCKLE of bronze* 146,183,581-2 
Buddha 

not represented on Sftka coins, 79-80 
oldest known image of, 155 
See also Buddhist art 
Buddhism 
and As oka* 33, 24 

attacked by Jaloka, 25; by Pudiyarnhru, 33 
and Ithikshus, 230-1, 231 n . z r 339-40, 391 
to ntnmi nation of, 465-6 
and erotic scenes and figures, 676-7 
patronised by kings after A£okn* 24-5- by the 
Kmhans, 71-21 by Menander, 33^ by the 
Sakas, 57-8 

and the possession of property by monks, 240 
and the significance of the stOpa timbrella T 371 
and the wearing of base metal rings, 640 
Buddhist art 

Gandhara School of, 133-4 
Greek influence in, 42 
Buddhist sculptures, 696-9 
at Bhamiia* 392, 531-2 

at Dhaimarijikl, 349. 251. 253. 354, 257-8, 
259. 264,267, 276.468-9. 529-30,711-13, 
717 (ir6, n8), 718(121), 719, 720. 721 

NO. 723 ~S 

at Gin. 346, 531, 716(113) 

at J:itn)inl, 473 

at Jauliin, 371-3. 377-9, 381, 384, 385, 47.-2, 
523 - 8 , 713 . 7 i8“ 19 

at Kaluivan, 328, 332, 337-40. 470, 530-1, 
7* 2 ‘ 3 * 715. 7 * 7 . 720(133) 
at Mohrl Moradu, 359, 362. 470-1, 521-3, 
715-16.722(142, 143) 
at Sirkap, 150-4, 184 
See oho SiQpaa 
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Buddhist symbols, 394, 504 n, 1,580(21), 759-62 
Buddhist worship, objects associated with, 336 
Boll 

oei coins (the sign of Gandhfira), 30, 31,34 n. 3, 
JSi S*< 6i< 67, 63 . *$>* *$h 797 * 7 <$i So1 . 
805 (109),. Sort (135). 807 (129). 8 d8 (138, 
139), 809(153), 810 (156), S11 (164), 861 
on pundamarked coins, 846 
on seal, 177, 679-80 
on scaling* 109, 68z 

toy humped hull in terra-cotta, 194* 457 
Burmese prayer eusiLim, 372 
the Nats, 466 
Burnisher 
of agate, 196, 502 
of chalcedony* 108, 501 
of sardonic, 195; 501 
Burnishing methods, 430^1 

Cambridge Ancieait History, 13 nn> 3,4* 5911. 2, 
66 □. 495 n. t 

Cambridge History oF/.vm4 p ™(vnl. i). 13 rt, i, 
15 it. 2, 16 cm. r, 2, 17 n. 3, 25 nn. i p 2 P 
36 n + 2, 33 o. i p 37 n« i* 39 m 2 r 41 n. i P 
45 no. 4,6, 46 n. 2, 47 tin, l t 2, J3 on 3 P 6. 
6a n. 6 t 61 0. 4, 6a n. 3, 63 nn, t, 2 P 
106 0. 5, 161 n. 1, an n. 2 P 257 m 2, 
+93 n* 3, 5<* «■ 3- 613 (u). 620 it. 4. 

774 >« 775 “• 4 » *39. 862 

Camel (Bactriaii) 
on btwoch (?), 134. r&a, 606 (4x7) 
on coins, 67, 808 (142), 818 (235) 
toy. 457 

Candelabra of iron, 185, 193, 542 
Carbuncle, 159(14). 186, 188 (dcp. E 9), 627 
(57), 637 (213); see alto Gurnets 
CIarneuan 
fragment, 241 

inset in miniature stops, 373 
intaglio, ifio (5), 220 
pendant, 167, 178 
prized by Romans, i 10 
seal of, 147(5) 

See also Reads 

Caskets 

of agate, 188 (17) 

of copper, 134, l 4 *>> *4* ( 4 ). ^ lS 5 . 5 ® 7 ~& 
of gold, 241 
of pottery* 184, 424 
of silver, 367 

of dale, 194 _ . 

of stone, 166, 169, 1761 *8i p iS6 (dcp. B), 

190 

See aho Relic caskets 
Cattle-twough (P) p I 93 > 4*9 ( n8 ) 
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Celts, 484-5 
of jade* 195 

neolithic, of quarts from Sirkap, 122 
polished, found at Taxi I j, 11 
of quartzite, 168 

Censers of pottery's 193. i9^t zi6. 279, 421 
Cent Aim p winged, on seal, 14S 
Chach, 48 

Cu^astla, see KMiwftn 
Chain, 1S0, 383 (Iron and Copper and Bronze)* 
558 9, 602 

girdles, breast-chains and belts, 629-30 
Chair, iron folding-, 170, 544 
C/Mm , 4‘HALLS, 133; ckmtyu on coins, 795 (6), 
796(11* (6, 19, zo) + 797 (24, 27 + 23 , 31), 

TO 8 ( 43 ). 799 8 55 8 

Chalcedony 
burnisher of, id# 
ear-reel, 102 

seal* 3 S 6 - $79 (**) 

See aba Beads 

ChalcoluiHc period, 2, 467, 477, 479 
ChandhacuptaMadIiYa, i8n, 3,19,20,21, z6,851 
Chandragupta II, 76 
coins of, 283. 293. 822 (276), 842 
ClIARAKA-S,AMMT-1, Kl° 

Charsada, Modem name of Pushkatlvatr, q + v. 
Cheek-bar of horsed bridle, set Bridle 
Chinese coin (?) found at Jauliaii, 386 
Cihh Tope, Modem name of Dharmarajika 
Stllpa, q,v + For Chir Tope A, B, C emd D 
silo* set ch + 13, 315-21j aha Akhuuri and 
Rliadcf Mohf 5 

Chisel, 107, 128, 170, 178, 182, 195, 553-4; or 
fleraper, 104 

Chuehsa* district near Taxi la, 39, 47-8, 54, 55, 
61, 156(17), 773- 4l 858 

Chunar stone (used for memorials of A£oka*a 
mgn), 24. 105, III* + 79 * 4^ 

Cir£ perdue process, taught by Greeks, 40, rzg, 

57 ** 57Z, 573 

Clamps, 134, 166 el i t 17 ^ 3&3 (*$)■ 55 TA TO 
Claudius (?), head of, on coins of Kaduplies, 
155, 166, 819(249) 

Clay 

Buddhist figures, 332.338-41a* 385,470 (175-7), 

473(183) 

bullae , 104-5. 4 611 " 1 
dice, 108, 459 (l 33, 123) 
ear-ring, io8, 461 (139) 
figurines. 10#, iSi, 184. 443 (6), 446(10). 448 
[23. 24, 26-9). 449 ( 3 =). 453 ( 54 ) 
rattles. 127. * 7 8 . 45 8 ("°. ” 0 , 459 (” 5 ) 
seal uf indurated, 105, 677 (S) 
iny animals, 104, 166, 455 (80, Si) 
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CIat (cvntiim&l) 
votive tanks, 173'4- 4&J“4 
whistles, 127, 278, 459 
See aka Beads. Pottery 
Cock, of copper, 170, 606 (428) 
on seal, 680 (20) 

Coins (ehs. 38-41), 751-863 

com-mo uhb, of terra-cam, 177, 462; of clay, 
found at Hohuik, 834 

copper and nickel alley used for coins of 
Euthydemus ll p 107; iff db Billon 
figuring ihf DharmamjLka StDpa, 24 
found ax DlmtinatajM, 292-3 
Indo-Faithmn Currmcy+ 609-10 
in licence of Greek coins on Endian relief 
work, 124 

the kiirshiiparui T 15, 26 ru i + 105, 209-10, 509, 
512 t 845 

list of punchmarkcd coins other than those 
contained in the two hoards from Uhif 
Mound, 753-5 

Local TasiJan, 121, 124+ 149, 162(22), t66* 
189(1), 216, 224, 278-9, 28a T 292, 316, 
3+5. 347- 35^. 354, 364, 367. 385, 386, 
3 %. 756 , 757 - 63 i 79 S- S . s 55-6 
long bar, round and concave, 752 
mints, 768, 778-9 

moneyaV murks, 77S, 779, 780, 781, 830-1 
of the period of independence preceding the 
Bactrian conquest, 26-7 
FeriLm starnbrJ, double: sigloi or staters, i and 
\ sigloi, 14, 106 

predominance of copper, at Taxitu, S53 
puncliniurked^ current in Maurya empire, 15; 
front Bhif Mound, 103, 105, 106, no, 
751^6, 843-52, 853-5; from Kunflk, 
353; from Mahffl MorMu* 364; from 
Pippak, 367; from Sirkap p 121, 124, 171, 
210, 853 

quality of Safea, 56-7* 132 
mre and unique, other than punchmarked^ 
found at Tasila (between 1912 and 1934), 
795 -^ 4 ^ 

recruitment of engravers from Western Asia, 

7654 

remained in circulation long after thor authors 
bid passed away, 210, 347, 352, 764 5 
Homan auretp 68 
silver /Jtiftcu. 845 
superiority of Gretk^ 40, 765 
two hoards, from Bhif Mound, 75 r T 843-52 
Cwn-typ€f {Jot finds of coins, i*t individual 
rultft) 

Maury a, 26 n* 1, 106 £L l t 110, 846, S31, 
» 54 . » 55 p 


of AMagases* 784+ 815 

of Agathodcs, 29, 766* 798* $57 

of Antiaktdas, 38-9, 766, 801 

of Anriochus il and Seleucua II, 31 

of Apolbdotus h jo, 766, 799 

of Apolltifiulus 1 and ll„ 31, 766-7* 802-3+ 

$59 

of Aradiurian mint under die Sakas, 49^50 ► 
779-& 1 

of Archtbius, 39. 76^-7, 801-2 
of Artemidarus, 34 fl. 3 
of j\xes J t 52, 79, 700, 772, 782-3, 808-10 
of Azes II, 53-4, 68, 2io T 700, 772-3, 783* 
811-21 

of Azilises, 781+ 783, 8io~n 
of Demetrius, 29, 798 
of Diomcdes, 767 
of Dionysius, 767, S04 
of Epander* 767, 802 
of Ephthalites, 76, 791+ 824-5 
of Eueratldts, 30, 800 
of Euthydemus I, 766, 798, 857 
of Gondophares* 59-60+ 784, 814 
of He line Set, 35, 766, 801 
of S EdraLis, 7K3, 812 
of Hermftcufi, 767. 804 
of I lippostratLi5+ 767, 803 
of Huvishka, 787-8+ 821 
of ImiiraYjL5a t 784+ 813 
of kanisbka I, jftjp S21 
of Kashmir, 794. 826 
of Kharahuetesj 783+ 813 
of Ku] fllii Kadphises and Kudaphts* 785, 
817*15 

of Kushins, 67-8, 73, 785*90, 817-22, 834, 
84O-2 

of later Kuahimtf, 788-90+ 821+ 822 
of Liaka KusoHka, 48. 774, 858 
of Lysias, 35-6, 766+ Sot 
of Manes, 45 ^6, 78, 771-2, 778, 782, 805, 
807 

of Menander, 31-2, 33+ 766, 799^800+ 859 
of Ohind, 794, S36 
of Facores, 64+ 7S4 
of Rajuvuk, 54, 775+ 783. 812-13 
of Sapedanes, 784, 816 
of SflsaniAtti, 823-4 
of Satavastn^ 784+ 816-17 
of Sow Mega&, 786. 819 
of Spain horcs and fipakgadarnes, 779, 782, 
*®7 

of SpalinsES, gT- 2 , 779 
of Strain I, 35, 766, 800 
of Sttnto Il p 767 
of Telephui T 767+ 803 
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Coins (ComAypet, rontintud) 
of Thcophilui, 767. 802 
of Tonitnlinu nf Kashmir, 792-4. 825 
of Yasudeva, 788 
of Vijiyomitra, 787, 820 
of Vitna Kad pluses, 786. 820 
of V«mmcs, 779, 782, 807 
of Zeumhw, 6i T 774, 784, 815 
of Zoilua II. 767, 804-5, 8 59 
CcitANoet bowl of pottery, 224, 584, 410 
CollinctoOB, Archaeology of Homan Britain, 
40ft n. t, 408 

Coi.osjAL figures found in upeidol temple at 
Sirkap, 151-2 
Colossal statue 

at Dtuirmarajikl, 268 
at Giri, 345 
at Jauiiln, 371 

Coism, as Jecorative device, poKtbJy of laliflmamc 
value, l jo 

Combs. 166 n. 1. 171, 19I, 195 - 6 S 5 - fi 

C Tf,lAt M FHOT, J ( 14 

between I rid in and the Mediterranean, 65-6; 
and the Black Sea region, 66; and the 
West brings an influx of Roman ainci, 68 
facilitated by Mauiya rule, 36 
CotfFEEBHAnGN of city stales under leadership of 
Tnxih probable before Outrun conquest, 


ty 

Coffer, Urtmze and Lead (ch. 28). 564-606 

amulet. 247 „ , . 

antimony -phial stoppers. 146,102 (13), 1 V 5 )■ 

190. 587 

antimony-phial*. 107, 134, >»7 
antimony-rods, 103, 106, 180, > 93 > -3 t ’’ 
585-6 

bangles and bracelets, <07, tu, 129, [ 34 r J+®. 

148(4), 162(12), 169, 182, 183, 575 - 8 o 
bar (plain), lot, 5&7 
basin. 184, 593 {303} 
beads, tee Bead* 

beakers. 184. * 8 5 - 2r 5 (»- 3 S)r 5 « 9 - 9 ° 
bell-handle, 129, 336 
bell-pendant. 194, S 8 * (* 5 ) 
bells, 107, 125 (f>S)' J 44 ( a 5 > 168(10), ( 93 * 332 , 
340, 356, 384. 385, S9S-9 
blow-pipe, 149 (4). 601 
bowl-sltaped umbrellas, 336 
bawls, toy, 125 (e,d). »34* ! 7 L lSl « ,8 +- ?1 S 
(36-43), 220, 254, 590-1 
brooches, 107 . <34» *91* 5 8 *" 1 
buckles, 146, 183, 581 
cart (toy), 111,1*1. ‘ 95 - ^"3 
casket, 134, 146, 148(4), 162, 185, 58, 9 
chain. 385, 602 


clamp, 134, 166 n. 1, 602 
cock, 170, 606 (428) 

cooking-pots, 148, 185, 190, 193, 194, 588 
oomerpiecc, 148 (5). 603 (398) 
cups. 168 (9), 181, 184. 193, S«9-9° 
decapitotore, in, 168(2), 190, 193, 215(60), 
599-600 

dies, 189, 195, 582-4 
dtshts, 184, 188 (dcp. E), 190. 591-2 
ear-cleaner, 177, 190, 585-6; ear-cleaner and 
toothpick combined, 103, 586 
ear-rings, 352, 580 
rmblematd, 194, 605 

ewer of Hellenistic pattern. 148, 162 (9), 
589 

finger-rings, 103, izq, 146, 149(6), 155* ' 77 < 
181, 185, i94r 196. 247 i 2 7 s < 33 ** 3 s 8, 
396, 646-9 

finial, 278. 283 (5}, 604 
flask (miniature), 16S £4), 584 (307) 
flute, 185. 602 (387) 
furceps> 600 

frying-pan^ T+ 9 , * 9 °i 59 1 “3 
gkora , 14^1150, 5 ®® 

goblet. 168 (8), 188 (dcp. E), 197 (j)> 5S9-90 
hair-pin, 134. 162(11), 186 (dcp. B), 197(6), 

220, 58G 

hanuutrp 17#, 601 

humped bull, 148* 606 (429) 
iiicenst-bowip 185, 59 ^ 
mtens^bumer, 125 (h) p I 49 p l 94 < 595 “* 
inccn^-bumer handle* 148 (4), 596 (322) 
mk-pote, I %$ (*)* t+S, 149(2)- i62 > 168 1 6 )- 1 7 1 * 
1S4,10S> 18* (dcp. B), 190, 1 qt t 363 (31), 

597 

jugs, * 4 *. 149(3)* lSl * 215( 2 I )p5SM 
keys, 134, 146, 14B. i& 5 i 599 
ladles, 148. 149 t 2 )* >«*&)- i8 4 p t 97 i 31 5 ( 4 8- 
57 )p 594 

lamps, 134* 3 8 S* 6 °* ( 3 86 ) 
lotus, 185, 347, 604 

medallion with female bust, 195* 605 (4 20 ) 
mirrors, 134, 17°- l8 o, 183, 185, t88 (dep, E), 
19a, 215 (2-20}, 584 
mixing-pans, 148, 190, 593 
needles, 107, 134, 601 
pens (wSAauoi), 162 (14), 190. 19*. J 9 8 
pendants, 101, tit, 134, 195. S 8 ^ 1 
pipal leaf, 3 84 (fr) 
plummet, 107, 601 
reliquary (cylindrical), 3R4 
rosettes, 385, 388, 604 
saucers, 146, 17°. lfL b ai 5 ( 44 ^)- S 9 *-* 
scale-pans, 185* 247, 600-t 
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Copper, Bronze and Lead (continued) 
seals, tog, 134,143. 162(18), 171, x8z, x8;, 191. 
‘ 93 . 347 . if>3 <3S), 677 (7), 680-1(16-28), 
6fii (37) 

shield bosses, 134, 215 (&i), 602 fjSS. 3.S9J 
spatulas* i4,6 H 168 f r). 184, boo 
e^oojis, 146,163(10), 168(3), 170,171,177*182* 
1S3, 185, iS 6, 18B (dc Pl £), 190* 363 (28). 

3 S 5 - 594-5 

spouted vessels, 125 (a), 589 

statuettes arid figurines, ‘ 59 . ' 77 . ‘85, ‘ 95 . 

196,604-6 
stilus, 107, 598 
stUpa (votive), 385 
triple-ringed ornament, i66 
triratna ornaments* 278. 283 (5)* 317* 336* 363 
( 39 ). 

trhula. 38S 

unguent flask and pots, 129* 584 
vases, r 83 r 590 
wlitxl (cart), 190, 603 (392) 
wheels [eakra), 363 (jo) p 367, 3®5 p 60+ 
COPFER-Fijm: inscriptions 
of Parthian period* 46 
of Salta period, 414 45. 5 ® 
of the year ?8, 45, 219 
of the year lJ 4 t 327 
CdSAL, 740 

pieces of, at Dlnimila, 394; at Bhif Mound 
(stratum I), no; at Dharmarajikii, 242, 
^77; a * Jauliafi, 373 
Ste alto Heads 

CoHTNTHlAJi capitals and pilasters, 161 (3), 163, 
220, 237, 2&2, 364, 267, 276, 316, 335, 
343 . 545 - 392 . 4 ^«, 70S 

in house decoration, zoi 

Coapvs IxsCJUPTioHL M JttaicARVu, 7 n, 4, 41 
nn. 2. 3, 44 an. 1, 5, 45 "■ i. 4* nn- a, 4, 
47 n* 2, 53 n, 4, J4 n. 7, 61 n. 7. 70 n. 3, 
113 n. i. 2i 3, 352, 257. 291 n. 1, 37a n. i r 

374-5.6«9. HS f 1 S)* M (S4). *&> ( 12 - 4 ), 
681 (25, 26,18}, 6Sz (36). 774 n. 3,775 nn, 

*» 5 

Cowley, Prof. A., 164, 166 
Crachqft, Major, and excavations at Sirltap, 
IJX-3 

Crowbar, ryS, 561 
Crucible, 108, 132,193, 423 
Crosminc-miu,, 148. 488 
Crystal, rock crystal or crystal quartz 
disks of, 188 (14) 
ear-plug of, 155. 508 (159) 
inlay, 187 (6, 22), t88 (34) 

Inset in miniature stUpa, 373 
Zion of p 245 


medallion inlaid with, cj6 (8) 
neck of a goose of, 245 
relic casket of, 144 

for settings, etc., 160 (7), 188 (35), 375. 505-6 
star ofp 102 

See also Beads emd Quartz 
CUNNR'fGHAMp Sir ALEXANOFR, 6, 7, 9 ID. 58 n. tp 
112 and nn. i* 3, 11% 114 and n. i r 151—3+ 
219, 222, 225. 228, 348, 349, 355-6, 389 
11.1,439,664, S30, S31,832, 836,849,850, 

8 S 5 . 856, 85^ 

Cups 

of tibri, 108, 491 

of copper, 168(9}, 1 Si, 1S4, 193, 589-90 
01 plain pottery, 416-17 
ol red-and-bkek Indian ware, 13a, 431 (ai8) 
of schist, 193, 491 
of silver, 157 (22), 612 
Cuhtius, Quintus* Historia Aiex. r 619 n. 2 
Cutch 

under Gdndophares, 60 
possibly held by Menander, 32 
taken by Sakas, 44 
Ctrbs t m Great, 13 

Daggers* ioi, 107, 142, 183* 545-6 
DAWAfij Scythian tribe, 44 
Djuton, Treasure of tile (heus, 434 (237), 496 
(yb). 583 (115). 6i2 T 613, 616 n. i F 630(78) 
Damascene work, mentioned by Philostnuus, 327 
Dancers depicted on a fragment of pottery, 126* 

435 (240 
Darius ! 

invasion of, I2 f 13 

plausible conjecture of foundation of TkKlIa by* 
12 

Darios III, 16 

Debasement of currency under Aze* II, 53, 773 
Dehuvoise, Parthian Pattfry from Sclaifia an the 
Tigris , 4 ® 5 h 4^. 4 ”i 4^4* 4 ^ 6 , 427, 428 
Decapjtatgrs (?) of copper, m, 168(2), 190, 
* 93 i «*(*>), 599-^600 

Deities* figures of* found at Bhif Mound* 98, 
108; see aha Terra -cottas and Statuettes 
and Figurines 

Deodar wood* object of, 125(A) 

Demeter on coins, 13T, 802 (82-5)* 809 (145, T52) 
Demetrius I, 28, 29, 30 
coins of, 763, 79S (42), 831, 835 (42) 
Demetrius II, 28-30, 36 

Defs i, Buddhist figure portrayed in sculptures 
at Dhamiarljiku, 708(71)* 718(122, 123), 
7 “(i 3 o) 

at Giri* 346* 716(113) 
at jaulian, 381. 471-2 
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Beta {etmtxnutJ) 

at Kliawto* 339, 470(175) 
sit Mofafi Moradu* 358-61, 471 (iHo) 
Dharmalakra, 361, 385 {Copper}, 604 
device on coins, 32 n. i t 33, 799 n, 1; on finial, 
283, 6041 on atnot-qucm, ill, 486; an 
triratna, 31 7* 340, 604 
pattern in tiled pavement at 394 

DhahmaraJika StOpa, 230-^4 

b^Js found in small stnpas at t [36 
Buddhist remain*, 230-2 
coins of Azes I found At, 131 
idlest UuddKiflf monument at Tsnrik, 4, 7, 24. 

34 , 58 p * 9 * 7** 757 

the Great StOpa, 236-40 
ring of image chapcla, zjeMSg 
slieletal remains, le# Hunutl remains 
Stupa arm: 

StOpos: 

03, 240. 2+3-4; B6, 240. H 2 -j: n 7 - * 4 °: 
U16, 240; Bao, 240 

Di, 240, 271-3 L Ha, 240, 271-3; D^. > 43 - 
243,271-3:^4,244 

J1. 2*ii, 264; Js, 1+4: jj, 245 :K’= * 7 1_ 3 
Ki, 261, 262: Ki, a6i, 263: K?, 261, 263 
M7, 259: Mia, 259; Mi*. 259 
N + , 26 1 - 2; N 5, 270; Ny, 245: N9-N 14,270-1 
Pi, 239; Pj, 261; P6. 2*i, 3 *j; PS. V™. 

Pit, Pi 2, 271 
Qi. = 45-6 
0 4 , 143, 240, 241 
SS t 24®. 241 ;& 9 - 24^.241 
U1-U3, 271, 273 
Chape la: 

Gi G6. 255-8, 263 

12, 255; I3, 254-S 

M3, MS, M9, 258 

N6, N15-N18, Nay, N28, 267-9 

P 2 , Pa, fi, P4, ?5< r 7 - 267 

Ri, 2 S 3 ■ 3 5 + ... , 

Shrine H, 247-8; Building I., 250-a 
Monastery area: 

Monasteries, * 73 - 94 : sttipas, 1-4, 276-7 
Court A, 276-8: B. 279-80; G, 280-1; 11, 
284—61 J. 284 

DuotI „ figures dressed in, 108, 331. 44S, 449 (34, 

351, 529 (82)1 531 ( 9 &)< <*?)■ 70 / (J). 

703(18, ly), 71S (105), 7 « £'' 33 ). 7 21 1 1 J®)' 
722 (144), 723 (ifi). 7* 6 l8a ) 
£}/ia4AI/k.4&i, title found on coins 
of Arehebiu*. 33, 801-3 
of Hebrides, 33, Sor 
of Menander. 33 
of SapedeneB, 816 
of Spalyris, 807 


of Strato I, 33 
of Theophilus, 802 (86) 
of Volumes, 807 
of Zuilus I, 33 

See also Kadphises I (Kujnla) and Kadaplies 
DiAfes masonry 

probably Introduced from Gandham, 198 -9. ^4^ 
coarse variety at Khadcj* Mohfa, 319 
at Sirkap after the earthquake, 63-4. 137, 151, 

175. iSi-a. 196 

at Siraukh, 4, 217-18 
See also Masonry 
DlCS 

at wavs oblong in shape, 209 
not found in pre-Greek strata of Bhif Mound, 
izb 

of bone, 125 CO, t* 9 . J 7i, 193, 196, 662-3 
of ivory'. 135. i6Fi (14), 195. 662-3 
of slate. 194, 508(154) 
of terra-cotta, 127, 168, 170, 459-60 
Dioui, Queen, coin of, found at Sirkap, 213, 
794. 82* 

Dias, 189, 195, 5B2-4, 6 ' 7 “ lS 

DtKAius, title found on coins ( —dkt arnica) t 35, 

801(68. 75). 80K86). 807 (134) 

Diodorus StCOtUE, historian, 18 
Diodotus. gold stater of, no-11, 763, 798. S54 
arid n. i 

Diomedes* Greek king, 31* 34> 7^3 ■ 7^7 
Dionysius, Greek king, 764,767, S04 
DionySOS or 9 uJENU 5 

Lind coin-type of Agathndes* 860 
bead of, in silver rcpuits^i 159 (i), 614 (31) 
medallion of. on a bracelet. 1E2. 580 (t 8) 
Dimcimr on coins, 31* 36, 800 (65): ^ Wf* 
DIfankara* king of Taxila according to Dfpa- 
mthia f 11 

DTpavam&a and T;i-vila + 11 

Dirl'ERS. she] 3 -shaped* 169+ 500 (107-S) 

DlfiHBS 

of copper„ 184, 18S (dcp. E) p 190* 592 
of earthenware, [90, 418 (tog) 
of iron* 190. 196, 541 
of lead, 169, 392(293} 
of silver, 157(23}* 180,612-13 
of stone, 108. 128, i&S* 190, 490 
Do in 

jedi, between Jbelum and Chenab, 76 
Rcchna. between ChenSb and Ravi. 35 
Sind Sagar, between Indus and jbelum. r, 35 
Dojasa, town* 27 

Door-boss, iff Iron, aho Copper, Bronze and 
Lead Objects 

DoOMPNGE, -Kook, -latch* fee Iron 
DooR-FTVOnt 1 Ji?e Stone 
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Drachm, coin, 157 (*3J p 609 
Drains 

ab&en^ol , in main rtfcds at Hhi|“Mound p 90,91 
covered, in house at Sirkap, I2z 
covered surface, in Fourth Street and Lane 1,91 
open gutters (pottery), m3, 196, 429 
surfacodrain& in houses at Bhir Mound, 95, 
97* roo 

underground, at Sirfeap, 115, 197 
DranglAna^ province, z$ r 29 
DEAL'Gin^MEN or COUntcm, IQZ, 1 05* 1D9 P 662; 
see aha Dice 

Dress, articles of dress and toilet, 633, 655-9, 
595-82 r *« a kn Dfttitf, Greek dress, 

and Sari 

Drinking scenes, 181* 182, 194, 205, 406, 493, 
495 n. 1; aw alio Dionysus 
Duck, Brahmani 
engraved on bends. 749 
on seal, 148, 68 q (15) 

Eagle, double-headed* 163-4 
motif, 283 

E AH -GLEAM its 103, 162(17). *77* igo P 585 

(^ 7 ) 

and toothpick combined, iSo s 191. 586, 657-8 
Ear-penoants* of gold, 106, 147 ( |) t 156(3, 4), 
180, 1*7 (3), 620^6 
Earplugs, 155,508(159) 

Ear-reels 

of banded agate. r66. 308 (164) 

of bone, 654 (7) 

of dulcednny p 102 

uf crystal quartz, 367, 50S (x6o) 

of glass, 102* 690 (20) 

of ivory , 102, 653-4 

of jasper, 108, 190, 508(161*3) 

Ear-rings 
of copper* 352 p 580 

Of gold, 104,156 (I, i. +), 159(5. (74. i*7 

(f. 4, 5), i&8{dcp, D). 191, 630-6 
of silver, 169, 626 {53) 

Hahtiienta’are, see Pottery 
Earthquake 

and the stratification of Bhif Mound* 87 
at Dharmsih (1905), 3 

devastate Taxila during reign of Gondo- 
pharcs t 63, itfi, 137, 137 
effect on masonry, 138 
Ebonite, see Beads 
Egypt 

blue-glazed faience made in. 126 
models found in graves [n, 467 
stool-querns from* 486 
See also Petrie, Finders 


ELEPttANTfsj 

on punchmarkcd coins. 760-ip 846-7 
on other coins, 30* 32, 35, 38, 46. 61, 79, 758, 
797- 799, 80*, 8oa* 804(105), 8*7(131), 
T *qS{iia) p 8ii(ifi^83i,S6i 
on ring bezel, 106, 647 (41) 
ag toy's In pre-Greek and Greek periods, 454 
Elephant capital. 283 (3) 

ElEPMANT-COAJlS* IO7, 193, 551 
Emblem a iw, 193* 194, 605 
Enamel, depressions for, on a brooch ( ?) p 134, 
606(417) 

Epaniier, Greek ruler, 30* 39, 763 
coins of, 767, 8oz 

Efhthauttss or White Hum, 76-7, 288. 387, 

395 . 39 M 
arrow-heads, 548-9 
coins of, 289, 3S8, 396, 791 p 824-5 
cranial characteristics of, 290 
Epidioriit; green, ceh nf, 1 r p 485 (1) 

Epi&OTE quartz, celt of, II, m, 134, 485 (2) 
Efigrafiha I.\'oh?a, 235 n. 1, 257 n. 1 
Era of Akcs, 53 ; set uhv Saka eras and VLkrama 
era 

Eros, winged (embtema), 193, 605 (419) 
on brooch, 187 (13), 632 (98) 
on comer-piece of copper, 148 (5), 605 
an medallion hruoeh* 160 {2), 632 (99) 
and Psyche on seal, 147 (5)* 681 (30) 
Eltchatidgs, Greek ruler, 30* 52, 36, 858 
coins of, 189(1), 766, 800, 836(66); imitated 
by thnsc of Ltaka KusObka, 58 n_ i 
Eijdamus, Thracian officer of Alexander, 18, zo 
EuTHYDFjvrtre 1 T zj 

coins of, 197, 766, 798 ( 4 o, 41), 857 8 
Euthydemus II, 28* 29, 30 
Athene Alkis type coins associated with house 
of + at S&kala* 52-3 

Eutrs, copper covered, of Hellenistic pattern, 
14&P 162 (9), 589 (263-5) 

Eye, for image* i&g (i6) p 506 
Fa Hien„ traveller* t n. i f 715 (1 ioa) 

Faience 683, 740-1; see aha .Amulets, Beads 
f AfEtijANG, % 5 aka inscription at, 45 
Figurines i see Statuettes and Figurines 
Finger-rings, set Rings 

Fire, buildings destroyed by, 99, 250, 285, 2S7, 

^ 3 * 3 , 35 *. 378 * 39 S 

F 1RZPLACE (cftulti), 121 

Fishes 

emblems on girdle, 630 (7K) 
emblems on stool-quern, 1 [ If 
l' Lasks, it* Pottery and Glass 
Fle~h- urnBEIL', 104, io 3 , 127, i_j_j (4), 182, 425, 
659 
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Floods at Taiila p 6 
Flute, 185, 6 oz (3S7) 

Footprint on stone slab* 224, 724 (154) 
Forceps, 600 

Forks, weeding, r6q, 183, 287, 560 
FoBTOICAtTOM 
at Giri, 342 
at Sirkap, t13-18 
at Siraukh, 217-18 
Fossilised ivory, see Siberia 
FoeCKEfl, A., L'Art grfcQ-hvuddkiqm; du Gtfnd- 
hMra t 15811. 1, 265 q* 2 T 549; in TheSmpas 
and Monmtmes at JauitM (A.S.L Mem* 
no. 7). 368 n. 1,3840. 1,5140. i. 51 bn. i p 
526 n. 1; we aha .Marshall and Foudier 
Foundations 
at Bhif Mound, 89 

deeper, at Sirkap alter earthquake, 138 
of support pillars, 96 
PartN’o-FAN (Tfiyovov} 

of bronze, 149, t^o* 195^ 593-3 
ui iron, 220, 541 
of pottery, 418 
Funnel, 132, 424 
Furnace, portable 184, 424 

Gada, Guda or Gudona, brother of Gtmdo- 
phares, 59, 62-3 

Games of Saka-FariMan period, 209 
Games hen, tee Draughtsmen and Dice 
G and Kara, its situation, 831 n. 1 
A£oka p e mission to r 23 
occupied by Azcs I, 52 
Buddhism in,86t; Buddhist monasteries in, 25 
under Cyrus the Great, 13 
conquered by Demetrius* 2,8 
overrun by Ephthahtes, 76* 150, 396 
invaded by Eucratides* 30 
under Gondophares* 60 
regained by Heliocles, 35 
attacked by Kidaras, 74 
under Kushans, 72 
occupied by Manes, 47 
under Menander, 31 
under Fantaleon, 30 

taken by Sasanid ArdssIsIr-i-Bahegin, 72-3 
ceded by Sclcuctis to Chandragupta, 20 
attacked by Hhlpur II, 73 
tinder Turk! Slhis of Kabul, 794 
Gaxdjjara School of art 
articles of, imported from GandhErs, 205. 207 
brackets in early style of, 171* 184, 702 (8,11} 
chief centre of, 481 

contribution of Forth ions to evolution til, 198 
elements traceable to Persian origin, t6 
and elephant capitals, 283 (3) 
history of, 691-5 

HT 


and image worship, 259 

inspired by tradition of Hdlcniitk art, 42 

and stucco work, 513-15 

Products of: 

at Akhauri, 317, 707 (59) 
at nharmaiSjika, 23S n. i. 339. 345, 251-5, 
258, 262-3, z6 7i 369, 271, 277. 278, 380, 
283(4). 7°4(«- 26-8), 705(34-6). 706 
£ 4 ' ~ 4 >- 707 ( 56 . 57 ). (65. 66. 70), 710 

(78, So), 711 (86, 89, 90), 712(92, 93), 
7 i 3 ( 95 . 98 . 99 ). *03), 715 

(106. 107), 7*6(114), 717 (115. ufi, 118), 
718(120, iz t), 719(128). 720(132), 721 
(141), 723(147-9, 152). 724(153, 158, 
164), 725(17*). 726(178, 179, »*i. *« 3 )> 
727(187, 189), 728(199) 
at Giri. 346, 716(113) 
at Janliafi, 378 

at KJlawin, 328-9, 330. 336. 340, 341, 
703 (i 9 ). 707(62), 708 (68, 69). 709 (73), 
7 io( 77 ). 7 * 2 ( 92 ). 713 ( 96 ), 714(104). 
715 ( 105 ), 7 i 7 (ii 7 ). 720(133- 134 ), 722 
(144), 725 (163), 727 (193), 728 {196) 
at Mohra Moriiilu, 362 (9), 722 (142) 
at Sirkap, 133, 147, 148. 149(8), 15S, 169, 
1S9, 191, 192, 195-6, 699(1), 701(3, 4), 
702(9, jo, 12. 13). 703(14) 

C.ui)Aiiiiti.i.A, king of Ujjajinl, 51 

Gargoyle, 176, 190, 429(214. 215) 

Carnets, 478 

found at Oh it Mound, 110; at Sirkap, 160(3); 
at Giri, 347; at Jaul jan, 373; tee also Deads 
and Carbuncle 
Gahuua, head of, 707 (61) 

Gateways at Sirkap, 114-15 
Gechos 1a, province, ceded by Sclcucus to 
Chandnjgupta, 20, 860 

Gems 

engraved, 650; wt also Intaglios 
finger-rings and, (eb. 31), 642-50 
Ghai, village, 5, 353-4 
Girdles. 629 
Gnu 

monastery 0, 343-4 
monastery C, O, £, 345-7 
stnpa A, 343 
atClpa C, 347 
village, 5, 72, 342-7, 531 
Glass (ch. 35), 684-90 
all glass vessels at Taxi la foreign, 685 
bangles, 109, 135, 684-5 
beads, see Deads 

black glass, 102 , 

bowls, 148 (7), 185, 194, 689 

disks, [88 (12), 690 (18) 

ear-rtcl, 102, 690 (20) 

finger-rings, 117, 184, 185, 650 


in 
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Glass 

flan-shapcd pieces of, ? for head-making, 170, 

6 ^ 0 * 3 ) 

flasks, 188(11),, 195, 687-8 

intaglios, 160(6), 191, 650 

‘bee* glass at Sirbp, 135, 146, i66 h 638 

lenses, 162 (zi), 690 (17) 

manufacture of* at Train* 207 

miniature casket, 102, 690 (21) 

ornament, 356 (3), 690 (22) 

pendants, Ut 1 136 

ted glass. 278, 690 (19) 

ring bezel, 135 

seals, 105* tog* 148, 149 (7), 68* 
tilee, 238, 246, 337 and/ n. 1, 689-90 
Goutsrrs 

of topper, 16S (8) t 188 (dtp. E), 197 (5), 59*5 
of earthenware, 161 (1), 416 (87) 
of schist, 168, 492 
of silver> 157 (19), 6 t2 
Godded 

Mother and Earth* 701 
of fertility and ring stones, 503 
statuette oF Graces-Roman type, 192, 699-700 
Set also Deities. Statuettes and Figurines and 
Terra-cottas 

Gold (eh- 30), 616-37. 1 For gold objects found 
in relic caskets iet Relic caskets) 
amulet-eases, iHS (dcp. E)* 630-1 
□mule t-sheath* 1 o 1 + 63 p (8 1 ) 
amulets, 111, iSft 630(80), 631 {85) 
hangla, joo, m. 147(4), 156(11), 159(12), 180 
(2). iS 6( 5 ), t 3 7 [i 5 -, 7 ). 188 (dtp. E), 633-5 
bar. 194, 637 (214, 215) 
beads, see Beads 

box. 245 

briKiehes, 160 (z), 187 (13), 632 
buttons, 104, 637 (199, 300) 
caskets, 341, 327, 329 

chains. 134, 159, 187 (8), 191, 628(68, 69), 

tot) ( 75 ) 

clasp {?}, 347, 636 (169) 
coinage of KuahBns, 68, 834 
coin* rate at Trails, 73 

ear-pendants, 106, 147 (t), 156(3), (59(3, +), 
i8o(i), 187 (3), 621-5 

ear-rincs, 134, 156(1, 2,4), 159(5, <). 174 (*), 
187(1,4, 5), t88 (dep. D), 191, 267,625-6 
linger-rings, 142,159(15, 16), 160(17.18), 174 
(5,6), 180(4), 187(20-3), 188(dep*. D,E), 
191. 196. 64,2-6 
girdte, 156 (8,9), 629-30 
hair-pins, 187(14), 633 
locket, 159(13). 637(211) 
medallion, 2S5 (5) 


necklace terminal*, 156 (7), 629 (74) 
necklaces of beads, 104, 147(6), 156(5, 6), 

159 (®). 174 (3- 4). i8 7 (7). 627-8 
necklaces of pendants, 147 (2)* 159 (7). 187(6), 
62.7-8 

necklaces, various, 160(3), iSi, t88 [z, 3), 178 

(9)1 

ornaments, various* 147 (3)1 3%* 636(167), 

637 (201) 

pendants, various, IC4, III, 159 (72, It), 174 
(l). i8j, 186(1), 187(2. II, 14 ), 385, 631 
pieces of, 144, 175(8, to), 187(29, 30), 242, 
255, 258, 272, 327, 637 
repottEEc figures, 160 (t), 186 (4), 285 (3), 634 
resrttea, jot, 134, 156(15). *66, 187(18, 19), 
191, 196, 327, 636-7 
Sarmatian ornaments, 66 
seal-frame, 147(5) 
settings, 146, 159 £14), 637 
torque^ 156(12), 180(3), 188 (dep, D), 191, 

635-6 

Gondophahk, Parthian king, 46, 53, 58-60, 64, 
65, 66 . 67, 156(17), 160—1, 771 
coins of, 162(22), 169, 170, 171, 174. 18a, 1R5, 
189 (20 and dep. F), 190 (2. 6, 7), 193, 
216, 292, 318, 352, 286, 784, 814, 839 
inflation of silver cumncy under, 6io 
Graeco-Roman (including Hdkuistk) 
antimnny-roda, etc,, 657 
bowk and flasks* 14S (7), 185, 188 (n), 685-7 
frying-pans, 593 3 

jewellery, 616, 620, 621, 626-7, 631 (91), 
634 (t J3—6) + 638, 639, 641 

keys. 599 

ladle, 149 (2), 594 (306) 
medallion, 195, 605 [420) 
mirrura* 584 
seals, 209, 675-6 
spoons, S95(3 i6, 317) 

Statuettes and reliefs, 159, 605 
wtih* 598, 660 
strainer, 614(19) 
wheeled brazier, 194, 543 {37} 

Graffiti f 41 and n. 4 
Granulation* history of technique, 618 
Greek and> Hellenistic dress, 133, 448-9* 451, 
47** 494 (62,63), 605* 699 (i) p 701 (4), 702 
( 7 ). 7*3 (»*>. 7 *o ( 77 )r 7 11 09 % 803(91) 
Greer influence 
and the art-perdue process, 40 
and the Hippolytus legend with reference to 
Ktinlia* 25, 34S-9, 349 n. 1 
figurines imitating Hellenistic originals, 117, 
451 

in architecture, 350 
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Greek influence (continual/) 
in bronze from Blur Mound and Sitka p, 104* tag 
m copper and bronze, tig, 206 
in objects from Bhif Mound, 104,105,106,107* 
tog; from Jandtal* 356(4); from Sirkap, 
125-7. 14s. 149, 151, 154, 164. 166, iSi, 
185, 517-81 

in patt*ry t izS i 398-400, 31 
in silver, 206, 607^8 
in socketed arrowheads, 547 
in atone, 128, 493*4 
in terra-cotta, 127, 195, 440 
Indianisation of Hellenistic art t 56-7 
wane of, in coins, ] 32 

and Western Asiatic influence, in expensive 
articles, 202-3; religious and quasi- 
religious objects, 20S-9 
Greek language: Lu India, 41, 65 
Greek temples and the temple of Jan dial, 222, 
224, zzj 
Greeks 

their conception of 1 Indial, 860 
imt ration of, by Sakas, 55-7 
introduced water-bottles for transport, 411 
rule of, in India, 862 
rulers of Taxilil, 763 
Ghiha-stCpa, Ste SiO pa-temple 
GrinpinG-MIllS, 278, 352, 367, 487-8 
Guwa, Dr B, S M 288, 290, 296-314 

Hacein, U<Euvre Jt la Wttgatum ardrfvlogique 
fran^wf rn Afghanistan, a6S m 3. 514 
n. 2, 528(67); Rfthcrchtx archhikgiquti d 
Bfffram, 592, 603 (399), 655 [21), 685 n. 2, 
68S 

I Jabfield, Sir Robert, 534-5, 53^7 
HaGaMaSHa, §afea satrap of Mathura, 55 

II ac An A, £jka satrap of Mathuri, 55 
Haip-imns 

of bone, T02, 135* 146, 166. 656-7 
of copper, 107, 134, 162(41}* 186 (dep, B)> 
197 (6), 220* 586 
of gold, 187 (14), 633 
of ivory, 105, 129* 656 
of silver with gold head* 156 (10), 633 ftoi) 
HAMMSBS t 176, 178, 182, 555, hoi 
NandTi lee Pots 

HamWa, 12, 90* 92, 93, 126, 2to, 465, 479, 

485. SOJ. S 12 * S 6 +* 5 ^ 5 . 631 > 

638. 66g, 683, 74c, 743. 849 
Hargreaves, H,, xviii (voL i), 699-718 
Haro river, 3, 5, 6 , 391, 477 
1 IarpocratIH. Egyptian child-god, statuette of, 
159, 605 

1 Luts ha, king of Kashmir, coin of. 3 * 5 , 794 
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HathiAl spur, 3, 4, 6* 113, 114, 117, ri8 r 214* 

317. 231, 348-9. 3 68 

IIeliocles, Greek ruler, 33. 34, 35, 36, 763 
coins of, 292, 766, 801 
Heuodohus, Greek ruler* 37, 42 
Helmet of iron, 208, 533, 550 {92) 

H ENULEY, T. H., Indian jfetvelkTy, 639 {75 ) t 631 (84) 
Heracles 

on bezel of ring t 169,187 (23), 645 (17), 648 (44) 
on corns, 31, 32 and nn. 2, 3* 35* 36* 37* 5^ 5* 
13 it 79^(40), 800 (59, 62), 801 {71)4 802 
(86), 805(111), 807(132-5), 810(161), 
812(176-81), 817 (222 30) 

11 era us. Greek ruler* coins of p 783, 812. 838 
( e 74 p 175) 

Hermaeus, Greek ruler, 48-9, 51, 73, 763-4 
Ends of coins of, 170, 189 (l) h 190(5), 197, 

516, 294 Z92* 3 t 9 p 334 * 35 2 

coinage of, 764. 767, 804, 837 
Hermi-sor coins. 13 ■. $oS (136, 137)* 809(152) 
Herodotus, historian, 13, 860 
Hinges, 146, 185, 363, 55S, 601-2 
Hjpfocamu, 146, t82, 493 (5). 49&(74* 76), 497 
(S2 h 89) 

Hipeolvtljs. Greek legend of* and Kunik p 25, 

348-9, 349 n. 1 

Hifpostratub, Greek ruler, 764 
coinage of, 767, 803, 836 (92) 

Gains of, restruck by Azea I, 53 

I lOAkLVS 

buried under menace of Rushan invasion, 65; 

of Sasanid invasion, 73 
significance of coin, 853 
various, 105, no, 123,147, 156-7, 159-60.182* 
x 97i 2 39t ^Sz, 283 
Hoes, socketed, 107, 170, 193, 195. 559 
Hooks, 352, 363 (23, 24), 385, 556-7 
HoKMAiu 1I F coins of, 340, 367, 386 
Hoemizd, Siisanian governor, coins of, 347, 790, 
* 2 3 { 2 9 ') 

HornsLENUH-ONM ias, 476-7, 479 
dish, ioB, 490 (37) 
knife-handle, io8 p 508(157) 
mirror-handle (?), 508 (156) 
murtara, 49c (32, 33) 

objects of, probably made sit Taxila. 10K 9 
peatlcs, ios, 19+, 490 (34, 35} 
so LJ ter, 162 (7), 490 (43) 
thatwa, 210, 220, 503 (127,11, 128) 
HoSJfBLENDE-SCUIST 
dish, 190, 490 (41) 
tray, 498 (97) 

Horse, on coins, 797(31), 79S (40), 801 (67 b 
806(123, >24) 
on seals, 679, 6S0 


11 i-i 
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Hott 5 £M£N 

on coins. 31, 69. 79, 131, 826(312) 

‘Kinp on horseback' type, 782-4, 807(134). 
S08 (139), 809. Sio, 811. 812, 813, 814, 
815, 816 (109), 826(320) 
on pottery, 126, 433(241) 
tJfiu H.-tx-siir, ‘Later Han Annals*,66-8,70.150 
HOD 3 E 8 

at Bhif Mound. 89, 91-6; C, L>, 92; It, 92, 
97- 8: K, 92. 96-7; G, 90. 92 
at Myhul, 214 

at Sirkap, their plan, 194-3. 199 • their size and 
appearance, 140-1, 137 8, 169, soo-t; 
iA, 245; iB, 146-7, 148; aB, 147-8; 
jR, 147; iC, 14S; aC, 148-8; 3C, 149; 
2D, 155-6; iE, 159-61; iF. 163-6; aF, 
166; iG, 167-8; 2G, *68; H, 169-70; 
I. 170-1; A’, 122, 194-3; *> r « *a*i 169. 
193-4; C\ 122, 191-3; iD', zD', 30', 
185-91; B J | 183-5; F\ 181-3; G', 180-1; 
I', 130-1, 196 
Set aha Palace 

HsPaN Tsueo, pilgrim, 2, 4 n. t, 5, 8, 35, 76, 

77 . 348 - 9 . 35 "t 7 * 5 {n°*)> 794 
Human remains 

MX the Dbannarljikl, 287, 288-4)0, 396-314 
and the Ephilialitc features, 76—7 
Huveshka, Kushan king T 70, 71, 337 
coin-types of, 787, 793, 83 1 
finds of coirs of t iia, 216, 21 i. 22229* 239, 
247. 363, 279, 292-3. 3 ‘ 7 . 31R. 332. 34 *. 
347 . 353 . 354 . 364. 3 %. 3 * 5 ' 3 * 6 * 39 * 

I-THiNG* 526 

IxmtMSA* coin of, 170, 775 n. 4, S13 (185); see 

Imdrtvafla 

Idols, set GodilEsa tmd Statuettes and figurines 
LVidrayasa, 770, 775, 784, 813 (185-8); tee aho 
Idharafla 

iNCENSE-IJOWLEp 185, 596 
INCENSE-BURNERS 

of copper| 125 (A), 149, T94, 595-6 
of earthenware, 385 (i) 
of iron, 148, 543 
Incrustation 

used fur, 203 

introduced from the Ewt to the West, 619 
iNDO-AfGJiAN SCHOOL OF ART, 75, 257, z66 t 

366-7. 439, 441-2, 468-72,515-17. 691; 
set atm Kalawan and Mokpfl Murad U 
InuoAkyan conquest and catly history of 
Taxik, 2 

irreguFar planning of streets and buddings at 
Bhif Mound probably attributable to 
hub-Aryans, 12 


Indo-Sasanian coins, 74, 823-4, 842 
found at Sirkap, 213; ai StrGiifch, 219; at 
Dharmarajika, 239-40, 289: a! K^LawIru 
334; at Giri T 345, 347; at Muhp Moradu f 
364; at Pippala, 367; at Jauliiii r 384, 385, 
386; at UUchak, 388. 389; at Uhamala, 396 

Indra 

Buddhist figures of* 251, 377, 384, 697, 712 
{«)» 7 i 3 { 94 . 95 ). 715 (so®. ” Dfl . c )> 
7 f 3 ( I1 3 ). 7 * 7 ( ll8 >. 7 lS ( ia 4 ). 7 ** (*40 
on coins tif Azilises, 8u (163) 

Indus civilisation, see Marshal J and Mohcnjo- 
daro 

lNK*t;siNDEK tif rodtH^ystal f 508 (165) 

Inkfotb 

of copper, 125 {*)* J48, 171, 149(2), **4- 

185, t 86 (dtp. B), 190, tgi, 597 
of earthenware, 132, 14K, i8g t 1S3, 190, 195, 
384,422-3 

iNTAGUOSp 64S (43), 650 
of Cflmdian, 160 (5), Z2Q 
of chert, 385 
of glass, 160 (G)p 191 
of jacinth* t6o (4} 
of malachite* 185 

Tonic columns and pilasters* 7, 9, 366; see also 
Jamba I and Pippala 

Iranian culture and Taxila, ifi, 19, 22 

Iron 

adzes T 104, 107, 171, 176* 1K2, 3%* 553-3 
analysiB of ftagmenta, 536; of ingots, 562-3 
armour, 176, 182, 549-50 
amrvv-heads, 107, 135, 145, 171* 278, 352, 
363 (20), 367, 389, 547-9 
axes, ioi, 107, 170, 171, 182. 185, 190, 194, 
551-2 

halting-pans, 107, 190, 541 
heads, see Beads 

beak-irons, 107, 169, 178. 185, 190, 195, 196, 
555-6 

bells. 142, 171, 176, 190, 187(12), 543-4 
bowls. 107, 162(15), *7°. 171. 215(63), 147, 
540 

braziers, x86 (dcp. B), 194, 197 (3), 543 
candelabra, 185, 193, 542 
chains, 352, 385, 558-9 
diaire, 170, 544 

chisels, 104,107. 128, 170, 178, 1S2,195,553-4 

choppers, set knives betozv 

clamps, 152, 153, 171, 363 (jj), 385, 557-8 

cookmg-poia, 185, 194, 195, 540 

crowbar, 178. 561 

dagj^re, roi, 107, 142, 183, 545-6 

dishes, 190, 196. 541 

door-bosses. 169, 183, 190, 3S5. 557 
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Iron (continued) 
door-chain, i8o* 558 (180) 
door-hooks, 352, 363 {24), 385, 557 
duor-kteh, 363 (i6) p 544 f5 z J 
elephant-goads, 107, * 93 » 55 1 
finger-rings. 107, 354, 649 
flying-pans, 220* 541 
hammers, 176, 182, 555 
hinges, 152+ 153, 363(26). 385, 558 
hoes, 107, 193,195, 559 
horse's bridle, side-pieces for, ibz (ifi), 551 
horse's anaiHe bits, 171, 17&, 193, 550-1 
incense-burner, 149, 543 
ingots, 190, 193, 561-3 
javelin, 107, 546 (64) 
kauneka far sweetmeats, 220 
keys, 171, 176, 367, 544 
knives, 104, 107, 171, 176, 193, 363(21), 554 
ladles, 168 (13), 17*, 543 
lamps, 384, 385, 542 
lock-plate, i8o. 544 
nails, 107, 363 (22), 556-7 
needles, 249, 347, 561 (208-10) 
picks, 178, 389, 555 
pliers, 178, 554-5 

plummets, 135, 148, 166, 195, 561 (211-13) 
saucers, i6S {12), 178, 190, 193, 541 
saw, 554 

scale-pans, 134, 197(3), 542 
scissors, 555 

shield-bosses, 180, 190, 193, 549-5° 
shuttle (?), 176,561(216) 
sickles, 171, 278, 287, 560-1 
sieve, 107, 542 
spade, 193, 385. 559-60 
spear-butt, 363 (19), 547 (71) 

Bpcar-hcads, lot, in, 169, 171,363 (iS), 385, 
54 6 

spinning-wheel axle (}) 3 363 (t 7 ) f 544 (55) 
spoons, 107. 134+ 184, 347, 54* 
spuds, ui, 194, a? 8 . 35 2 « 559-to 
staples, 247, 557-8 
swords, i8s> miih 544-5 
tongs, 107* 554 
tripod-stands, 170, 183, 540 
tWMsen, 1764 347+ 555 
weeding-forks* 169, 183* 287 (10)+ 560 
wheels, 170, 1901 543 (jB) 

Iron- age remains at Bhip Mound, 12 
Ikon oxide in rouge, 186 
lip aba and Isfabaka, 215, 594 (307)+ 775 
Ivory* Bane and Ivory objects (ch. 32)+ 651-66 
ant ul cl, 105+ 654-5 
antimony-rods, 105,. 135* 657-8 
arrow-heads, 109+ 665 (114) 


bangle, 180, 651-3 

caskets, 242+ 255 

combs, 171+ 191* 655-6 

dagger-hill side-piece, to2 t 666 

dice, 135, 16S (14)+ 195+ 662-3 

draughtsmen nr counters, 102, 105, 109, 662 

ear-reel, 102+ 654 

hair-pins, 105. 129, 149(5). 656-? 

handlc(?) adorned with Greek heads, 151, 666 

inlay in hair-pin head, 162 (ri) 

pendant, 102, 654-5 

pieces 373 

ram’s head, 109, 666 

spoon, 129, 660 

toy furniture, 148 (6), 196, 663 

See Siberia for fossilised ivory 

Jabula, jARimA, JaAUSHA, Jatlijuia f = Zabuli, 
ZohoJ, 77 
Jacinth, see Beads 
Jade 

celt, lt t 195 
Chinese-, 189(19) 
nephritic, 478 
Jaxna 

claims as 10 age of Taxila, 11 and n. 6 
religion, supported by Samprati at trjjayini, 25 
iii fitfhti at Taxi la, 65 

{ ?)stupi&» north ofJindill, 6; at Sirkap, T40,145 
tradition concerning Saba conquests, 44-5, 
50-1 

votive ur ritual tanks, 463-8 
jAJ-OKA, son of Asoka, 25 
JamalcajuiT* chapels at, 24S 
Janamejaya, king of HasiinStpura, 11 
JjuyptAL 

Ionic temple, xvii (to), i), 6,9,43, 56,57,63, 
137, 13811.1, 153. 201, 222-9; date of p 
225, 329; religious character of, 225-7; 
structural features of p 233 
mounds A and B, 355-7 
stUpa A, 143, 357 
jAKS T iw Pottery 
Jaspfr, 476^8 

circular stand of green. 224. 508 (155) 
ear-reels, 10S, 190, 508(161-3) 

J 4 TAKAS t 254 , 696, 711*12 {90), 720(132), 725 

references in. to Taxilm as a seat of learning, 

11 

Jaulian, monastery at T 5* 72, 346, 369-87 
decadent art of figures on late si upa at, 264 
no ritual tanks found at, 145 
stucco well preserved at* 179 
stupas at, 371-5, 524-5 
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Javki jn of iron, 107, 553, 546(64) 

Je wft t fr 's stock-iti-tndc, i8iU); ste aha Mould* 
Jewellery, gold and silver (cli. 30), 616-36 
processes of manufacture, 617-19; ut aha 
jlmultts, Anklets, Bangles, Beads, 
Brooches, Chains, liar-pendants. Ear¬ 
rings, Girdles, Gold, Hair-pins, Neck¬ 
laces, Pendants, Silver, Torques 
jmoMfKA, tie /demises 
JOGAN-JotDlN, 73-4 
Jugs 

copper, 146, 149 (3), tSi* 315 (21), 588-9 
earthen ware. 107, 126, 148, t68,415-16 
silver, 156(16), 6ti 
Justtn, historian, 32 n, 3 

KAbul (Kao-fu), 66, 73, 77-8 
Kaccha, possibly ruled by Menander, 32 
Kacciia Kgt, 4, 6, 116 

Kahapuks. 190 (2, 4. 5), 347, *9*. 352- 354- 3»S. 
386, 785, 818-If); to also Kujtild Kad- 
phises 

Kactfhbes I, stt Kujah Kadpbtscs 
KAOTH 1 SE 3 IT h ste V M tma Kstdphi&cs 
KALAKJCHAR YAKA THAtfAKA % §D^J 

Kaiaxqs, ascetic, 19 n, 2 
Kalawan, monastery at, 5, 73. 154, 322-41. 353 
chapel Ax, 238, 326-8, 329; A 2, 33*; A5, 
330-t; A18-36, 331-2 
court B, 336 7; C, 332-3, 337; F, 334-6 
tVru groipa of sculptures at, 33a. 337-40 
shrine, A13, 329^30; A14, 325-6; A15-17, 
330 ; A31-4, 330 

stttpa. A4, 323-4, 356; A6-11, 324-5; A12, 
325; H, 340-1 

Kaaeshko. Kanislika HI, 73 
KaXIKA (?)=- Kiininkb U t yi 
KaNISHKA I, Rushan king* 46+ 69-70 
coin-typea of, 787* 792, K21 
finds of coins of, 149, ziz* zzj, 225, 22q r 239, 
240, 247, 2631 279. 282 and iu 291, 292, 
317, 318, 319. 334, 334, 336, 340, 341, 

347. 353* 356 (7). 3&4, 367* 385. 3^ 
K.LdjDH stone, 88, 95, 137, 142, 143, 144, 151, 

t 6 3* 175. *79. z 37- 364, 35° n * *i 355, 
358 . 515 

Tv apis A, kingdom, under Cyrus the Great, 13 
annexed by Maues, 47 
Taxi la subject to, 77 

KAfiiT. city, 26,28 n. 2, 39, 30,35,38,49,52, 66, 
77, 685, 768, 778. 857 
KArsrApana (j HpyarMpa), set Coins 
XAhfiefva, figure of # 2S2 
Kaskh&i 
coins of, S25 


source of copper, 565 and n H 2 
ruled by JalnJh T 25 

Taxila kingdom dependency of, in seven Lh. 

century, 8* 77 
Set also Tonunlna 

KasIputha Rhacabhadra, Sunga ktngi 37 
Katiia40I p independent State at time of Alex* 
under's invasion, 17 
KatkjAwar, see Surushtra 
Kauiilya, set Ariimsustra 
Keys. 134,146.148,171,176,180,185. 367, 544, 

m 

Kjiadir Mghaa (Chir Tope D) p j p 315—21 
KuaNPUB, village, 5 

Kharahostes, son of Arts, 55, 549, 774,783, 813 

KhahosiitjU 
documents, 7 

tX *«*> inscriptions in, 372, 374-5, 702 (l t) 
legends on Ixiwls, 157(20), 612; on bracket, 
702 (11); on coins, 29, 39, 4 i, 45, 49, 50, 
54, 124, 779, 780. 798^20, 827, 839; on 
copper-plate, 327; on dish, 157 (23), 612- 
13; on fragments of stone, 146, 247, 252, 
7 IO (79)i <*» hammer, 601 (374): on ink- 
pot, 191, 423; on ladles, 162(20), 215, 
594(307)* 6 i 3-J4; on lamp. 2J2, 500; on 
mould, 190, 507 (147); on plates, 157 (25), 
*88 ( 4 ,5), 6j 3; on rings, 149 (6), 159 (16), 
160(17), *77- ‘87 (23), 643 (14), 64K; on 
scroll. 256; on seals, 142, 148, 162(18), 
*7 r * *77. *78. 182, 185. 193, 680-1; on 
strainer, 157 (28), 614; on toilet-travs, 
*84? 495- 49 & : 011 v *sc, 156 (17), 611 
script evolved from Aramaic, 151, 165—6; its 
later history, 375-6 

understood in Atachosia but not in Sis tOn, 
59 n, 1 

KlEOtraut Gujak, village, 5 
Kiiursam PhachX, village, 5 
Kutisnti II, Sasanian king, coins of, 293, 823 
ICidaha Kubhans, 74, 267 
coinage of, 789, 822, 841 
finds of coins of, 283, 289, 293, 364 
Ki-plm (FKapiia). 47 n . 2, 48, 66, 67 n . 1 
Kiit. A., Das (itas im Aiterthum, 593. 6 SS, 6S9 
Kitchens, 95, 333, 343-4, 346, 362, 383 
Knife-handles, 169, 195, 660 
Knites, 171, 176. ic j3 , 363(21), 554 
Knives or choppers, 104, ttrj 
Knuckiebontis (durpAyoAoc), 182, 663 
Konor. 4 , of stone, 148, 502; of pottery, 278, 424 
Konow, Prof. Stun, 6 n. 8, 44 n. 5, 46 n . +, 
47 n. 2, 61 and n. 6, 67 o, 1,150 n. i, 234, 
2 5 a > 3 57* 3 2 7> 37^ Q - 1, 500(111), 609, 
6S1 (28), Tos {11), 773, 829 (200) 
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KJMTSk of pottery, [ji, 433 (226) 

Kubera, 169, 324, 526 

KbjCla Kadphises (Kiu-tsiu-k*ioh), 66, 67, 69 
coin-types of, 785, 817 19, 840-1 
coins of, 124, 148(8), 149-50, 155, t6g( 9 ), 
t6i, lbz (22). 170, 174, 182, 185, 190 
( 2 ~4' 7 )i 2 93i *97. 231, 325, 229. 

339, 347, 258, 279, 283. 289, 2gi, 292, 
3i7. 3t9. 33*. JjG, 34s, 347. 353. 3^-7 

folding chair on coin of, 544 (54) 

Kujf’l.t Kaba Kajjphises (f V’ima Kadphiscs), 
coins of, 182, 32i, 818 
KulC, coins of rulers of, 170, 793, 820 
KumbhAsda, pot-bellied dwarfs, 100, io3, in, 
196, 450 

Kunaju Mai tty a, 20, 21, 25 
monaster) r named after, 231, 351-3 
stppa named after, 5, 25, 34S-51 
Kunj.irakarka, king of Taxila p 11 
Kdshans, 3* 64* 66-73, 14^ 213, 325; a ho 
Kidara Kinh&iis, Kujnla Kadptuses, Vkna 
Kadp tnscs r Kaniahka, Huvishka, Vfoudffva 
Knz a, kuzl, spouted pots, 107-8* 193,229* 414-15 

Ladles 

of copper, 148, 149(2), 168(7), 184, 197, 

3I 5 (4H7)> 594 
or iron, 168(13), *71- 5+* 
of plain pottery,, 424 
of silver, 162(20), 613-14 
of stone* 169, 500 

1 jAK£]imJ of .Maya depicted on com of Aze& I p i ji 
LAlckak, Buddhist remains at, 6. 3S3-90 
LAifPS 

of copper, 134, 385, 603 

of iron, 384, 385, 542 

nf pottery, 132, 161 (2), ififi, 184,421-2 

of stone, 134, 216 P *29, 247, 249, 252, 258, 
363 (14, 15), 500-i 
Lame, w Streets 
LAFI 3 -LA 21 TU, 478 

eye for image. iS3 (tfi)* 506 
inset in miniature stupa* 373 
Ss* til$& Beads 

Lead 

antimony-rods of, 585(215-16} 
bar. 152 anti m t 
dish* 169. 592 (392) 
finger-ring, 111, 649 
g*dd and lead amulet, ill* 630 (So) 
lead-coated coins of Raju villa, 54, 21 i a 783,, 
812 (176-81), 838; of Strata 1 , ihSt. Soa 
*4)i ^3*; of Strato JI, 54 n. 6* 767* 
859-60 

seal-medallion, 191 


Solders, 573 
sources of* 566 
for adjusting weights, 509 
Lenses, plEino-convei, of blue glass, 162 (3T) f 
690(17) 

Leqgryfhs on toilet-trays. 493 
L£vi* SvlvaiNp 3 n. i p 70 

LtAKA KDSftLAi£A T Saka satrap 1 31* 39, 47-8, 770 
Lids 

of pottery, 127, 427^8 
of silver* 157 (29), 614 
of stone, 152 
Lion 

favourite device at Taxila as early as fifth 
century' B.a, 675 

on coins, 61, 13 j, 808(141), 809(145, 147-8), 
812(176-81), 813 
on waling, 68a {39) 

on seals, 102, 109, 135, 677 (9), 681 (32) 
on toilet-trays, 493 
Locket of gold, 159 (13), 637 (211) 

Locks and lock-plates, :8o, 544 
LotAh, earthenware, 104, 170, 182, 410 
Lotus, Indian used by ^alta craftsmen, 37, 
347; tee Copper, Bronze and Lead for 
lotuses: 

Lunpi nAI-a, stream, 3, 217, 355 

Ltbias, Greek ruler, 31,34,35; coins of, 766,801 

McCknule, I n, t, 3 n. 1, 534 
Mace-Head, n.4&5 (f) 

Macedonian troops in garrison at Tasila, 18 
MahAbhAsata, account of jartamejaya's con¬ 
quest of Taiila, [ i 

Mahal site in Sirkap, 214-16, 231 u. 1 
Mahjra.ja, Maharaya, title, 46, 67-9, 71. 776, 
799-811, 814-17, 820 

Maitreya, Bodhisattva, 317, 330, (?) 331, 363 
(9h J7.1. (?) +48, 524 (42), fmfi, 722 

(1+1-4) 

Makara, 377, 414(68-9), 462(148), 486(16), 
493- 496 (76), 497 (88, 90), 649 (62), 703 
(iS). 7^7(184) 

Malachite 
pendant of, 136 
feKrai, 216 

setting, 196* 642 £4) 

Set fl/fo Bead* 

Malloi, independent State at time of Alexander's 
invasion. 17 

Malwx School of Sculpture, 42 
Makadevi SOfli. Jaina sagr fc 65 
Manicula, satrap, 55, 61, 770 
MansehrI, Asoka's edicts at* 24 
Saka inscription at* 45 
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Manuscripts 

found at Dhan02r£jiki, 287- 8 
at JaulM, 387 
Marble (white) objects, 171, ifiz r 508(158^ 6); 

str also Beads 
MAhgala spur, 3 + 5, 342 
Marriage customs 

girls ctpoacd for sale in Alexander's time, 19 
polygamy. 11) 

Marshall, ifoAr^Vj-dkiro and ifa jWuj CiWZua- 
titm r 126 an. I, 2, 272 ei, 3, 311 el i s 312 
n. 2, 324 il i + 465 n, 1 i 478 on. 2 r 3, 479, 
485, 503 n. 2, 50S n. i, 512 ik i, 565 n- i t 
580 nn. i, 2. 585 n. 2. 602 (390), &19 n. 4, 
638 □ . n p 667, 669 n. a, 683* 737 ik i, 740 
n. 4, 74 h n - *■ 757 n< 3 

Marshall and Fouamt, 77 ** Monuments of 
Sarkhi t 34 n. i. 42 n. t, 57 a. 3, 116 n. I, 
137 n, 1, 153 n. 2, 232, 234 n, j, 493 n. 3, 
59 ^( 3 *+), f »2 (391), 603 (39J), 433 (tot), 
7+7 nn. 2, 8 f 759 n. 4 

Masks 

of pottery, 27s. 436-7 
of terra-cotta, 177 
Masonry 

ashlar and senu-asblar, 137-8. 219. 23j T 260, 

265.342.349.351- 369 

evolution of, 260-1 

fortifications, at Sirkap, 39, 114; at Sirsukb, 
114 and n, 2: at Khadtj- MohfA T 3T9; at 
KsUawan, 352-3 

varieties at Jauliiiii, 369-70, 382-3 
massive character of earlier* compared with 
that of fourth century BjC., rz 
of the Pillared Hall, 99-100 
rubble masonry, of Ohip Mound varies in 
character with the strata. 8S; rough, of 
houses of Sirkap prior to earthquake, 63, 
119, 137, 185 
Set also Diaper mas^nrj' 

MassagFTAI, Scythian tribe, 44 
Matmt r 4 , 53, 54. 55, 5<i, 57, 5s, 70 n. j, 164, 
479-8°* 493, 724 (155), 775, 862 

guka - riharas at, 354 
Jainism at. 174 

Maim. S.ika king, 31, 39, 45-S, 50-1, 79, So 
coin-types of. 771-2, 780, 782. 805-7, 832-3, 
%8 

finds of coins of + at Sirkap, 119. 121, 123. 
ijo-l. 177, 197, 216; nt Dharmarajika, 
241, 272. 292; at Likhik, 388 
Maury a period, 3, 8, 20-6, 274, 303 
coins nf, set Coins 
damascene work in. 227 
mining: a slate monopoly during, 565 
pyramid seals in, 674 
? rededieated relics of, 373 


skill in cutting stones. 108. no, 479, 480, 692 
technique of art in, 104, 105,, io6 t 108, 109 
use of glass during, far bangles, beads and 
seals, 109 

use of porcelain-agate for inky, 47S 
use of shell for bangles and beads, 109 
workmanship of, in crystal casket from Sirkap, 
144; in saucer from Sirkap* 162(7), 49 ° 
(43); in vase and earndi-an bead from 
Dharmarljlkl, 272-3 
Measures, toS, m t 426(173, 174) 

Medal found at Mohpl Moiflihi* 364 (39) 
Medallion* and bullae 
of copper, 195, G05 (420) 
of gold, 285 (3) 
of terra-cotta, 104-5, 460-1 
Megasttienes, Greek writer, i, 21, 26 
Menander, Greek ruler, 28, 30, 31, 33, 34 
coins of, 291 (d), 292, 766, 799-800, 835 (51-7), 
859 

Merioarch, official 14 and el 3 t 58 
under Greek kings* 41 
Mesopotamia 

blue-glazed faience made in T 126 
glazed amphorae from T 401, 407-8 
soak-wells of earthenware vessels found in, 
95 

and water-bottles, 41 t 
Mjiiiragula, tern of Torarnilnu, 76, 397 
Mu 4 &MFAftiTA t 33, 4011. 1, 863 
Mirror-handles of bone or ivory* 135. 142, 169, 
170, 177, 183, 191, 215, 278, 658-9 
Mirrors of hmnsc, 134. ijo r i£o* 183, 185, tSS 
(dep. E), 190, 215* 5S4-5 
MmnUDATEg I r Parthian, 32. 44-5 
Mithridates 11, Parthiafu 44, 46 
MlTORIDATES III, Parthian, 46 
Mtximm'ANS of capper, 148, 190, 593 
Mlecchas , 471, 715 (109) 

Modelling implements of bone and ivory* 
149 n. 2, t66 + 171, 1 So, 660-1 
Mohrnjo-daao 

etched beads, 737 m t 
houses, S9, T2i 
Kuchin ftinpa, 324 

pottery, prehistoric, 398; red-and-black 
painted, 40c* 430* 432 (223) 
racial types* 311-ia 
sewage, 200 
shell work, 667 
water-supply, 95 
For MJ,C\ tee Marshall 
Mol ira MaliArAn, village, 7, 9-10, 225 
Mohra Mdradu 

monastery' at, 5, 72, 245* 246, 345, 358-64, 

369- 37 * 

stucco well preserved at, 179, 521-2 
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Monasteries ( sarigkar^mai 
number in Ancient rimes. 25 
tlicir age, 232; design* 230-1; evolution, 
320-1; location, 233 
then- destruction by Ephthalitea* 76-7 
Sit ahf Akhauii, Blmmah, Dharniar^jika, 
Ciri H JaulaiJh. ICllawin, Klmtfef Mohfa, 
Olcliak, Mohpi Moradu, FippaU, ££n c hl 
Monuments which liave disappeared since 
Cunningham's time:, 6, 7* *}- to, 22S 
Mosaic glass, i8j t 689 ft 3) 

Motiieb-of- pmul, finger-ring, 367, 649(62); 
iff uis & Beads 

Moulds, 1 fig and n„ T, 617, 834; fee also Pottery, 
Terra-cotta at id Stone 

Mullers, 24* io2 t 105 , e ii, iji s 184, 235, 487 


N.\ILE t I07, 36J ( 22 ), 556-7 

Naxihpada symbol, 105, rog, 142, c_j_6, 156(10) 
168(1), 583(117), 600(361), 
6+f, 642, 677. 746, 814(191), 815(199), 
818 (238}, 819(250) 

distinguish rtf From trirat ft a , 747 ami n. 4 
Nates a Aiyae, V., 6n,6 
Necklaces 


of gold, 104, 147(3). 147(6), 156 (5. 6), 159 
(7, 8), 160(3), i7+(3. 4?- ‘Si, 187(6, 7, 
9). 627-9 

of mothcr-af-pcarl beads, 187 (24) 
of silver, 104, 627 (55} 

See aha Beads 
Needles 


of Copper, 107, 134, 601 
of iron. 249, 347, 561 

Aegahli ('towijaliip'), legend on coins, 16-7, 
757 

Nephritic jjidc, see jade 

Nicoi.o, oval seal of, 204, 674, 679 (14) 

Nike (Victory) 

™ ™ rK . 3°* 3*. 33 n- 5. 35.59- 6o, 68, 79, 131, 
160-1,776,801 (75),802 (Si),804 (IDO- 1), 
807(126), 809 (146), 812(174), 814(192- 
4). 815(201^8). 816(211-17), 820(2^8- 

fo ). S27 ( 33*-4 

on nnga, 155, 185, 194, 220, 648(45, 47), 650 

( 7 °. 74) 

on sealing, 169, 676, 6B2 (42) 
sculptured on pillar capital, 383 (3) 


Ohind, see DdaldiSndapura 

Oil, - FLASKS, 126 , [J3. 184, 408-9 

Oil-jars, to8, 406-8 
Oligarchy in northern India, 17 
Omphis. jrp Amhlu 

Onvx, finger-rings, 191, 278, 649; see also Heads 
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OltNAMENT* Taxikn types of personal 20^-5; 
w Beads, Clmkedony, Crystal* Gold, 
Ivory p Silver, Stone 
On 1 hagnfa, ParthEan ruler, 59 
Grtijqclase felspar* 156(8), 174(6}, 186 f 3} 5), 

1*7 (&* H* *%)> 6^7(56, 57), 630(78), 
633 (ioo). 63+ (137-*), 637 (173), 643 fro) 

PacktosO [pai-t’ung), Chinese bronze intro¬ 
duced by Greeks, 40, 107, 129, 571-2 
Pacores, Parthian king* 64, 66* i6o-i d 777 
Palace at Sirkap, 141. 170-7, 179^80, 201 
buildings (L and K r ) connected with* 177-So; 
st'i iilsti Maiial 

Paletj £ of claystonc, 224^ 502 
Pallas; ue Athene 

PamcanekamEi legend on coins, 26—7, *4. 706 
(io) p 836. 859 

Pan-ch k ao p Chinese general, 69-70 
Panjab 

eastern, under Darius f, 13; conquered by 
Azes F, $ z \ satrapy of Kaj uvula* 54 
southern and westcm T under Gan dopliarcs, 60 
Pans 

of copper and bronze, 14#, rgo, 593 
0/ earthenware, 171 h 418-19 
of iron d rqo* 541 
Pantaleon, 28-30, S56 
Parofamisadae, province. 28, 2g f 30, 35, 4y r 

S*p &°« 66 t 73, 77, 754, ^60 
PaRSIJ, 46, 49 

Parthian culture, philhellenic, 43, 65-6, ig8< 
i°** S J j; palaces at Abbot, etc., compared 
with that at Sirkap, 176; javelins, etc,, 
zo8; type of seal, 204 
Parthians 

and Indian trade with Rome, 477-8, 489 
succeed Sakas, 58-9, 150, 770, 779-^5 
S*r also AbdagiUc*, Gondnpharcs, Guda f 
Paeores* Sapedanes, Satflvastrn 
Paste, jct Gems 
Fatalene, district, 44 
Pateam of silver, 1S8 (dep, E), 6tj 
P ATI ha, son of Liaka KusOlaka, 47, re, s8 
Paurava, iff Pores 
P-WJVIESTS 
%ri, 93 
brick, 197 
cobbled, 158 

flooring of monastic quarters at K&laivan, 323 
three separate floors to the process inn path at 
DharmarAjika* 238-9 
sbtc slabs, 197 

stone, 88, 90, 92-3, too, 121-4 
tiled, at Bhatnaia, ^94 
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Peakls. no, 144, 220, 242, 243, 244, 345, 246, 

355, 258, 267, 272, 277, aScf. 327, 389 
Pebbles, river-, used for foundations, 89, 90; for 
flooring, 122 
PEGASUS 

un Gngur-ring, 149 (6), 648 (43) 

•m flute, 185 {Copper ami Bronte), 60a (387) 
on seals, 134, 171, 680 (t6, 18) 
r>;[THON, satrap, 18-19 

I'EMJAMTi, 030-1; set alto Deads, Camel ian. 
Copper, Glass, Gold, Shell 
Pi?N 5 (KoAapoi), 161(14), *9°. 59 s 
PERFt'M(MUU,HEH, 213(1), 307 (133) 

PSMTLC'S OF rut Er ythilfan Ska, 60 and n, 7, 

64, [6l, 407,477, 564, 566□. 2. 607,685-7, 

7 * 5 * 777 

PuuitAN art, influence of, in India, 15—16, 75 j 
tee Achaeinenid 

Peshawar (Ftiu-Jeau-cha), 70, 74 
Pestles, tee Stone 

PtlsttE, Flinders, Arts and Crafts in Aneimt 
Egypt, 682 n. 7; Objects of Daily Use, 

493 «■ 494- 5 01 n. 1, 585, 598, 654 (12), 

663; 7 'ooh tiatl Weapons, 486, 548 n< [, 

SS°» 55 1 * S5 3 - SS$> 559> S* 0 .S99.6w<375> 

PatUF, satrap, 8, 17-18 

Philip Awdaeus, coin of, from Bhif Mound, 

106, 763, 795, 843 

pKtU&lBATira, fee Apollonius af Tyana, Ufe of 
Philoxesils, Gret-k ruler, 31, 36, 763 
coins of, r at, 177,767, 802 

Phyllitf. #m Stone 
ViCKx. 178, 3S9. 5J5 (141-2) 

PiiMi, caps of t!ie Dioscuri, on coins, 31, 38, 39, 

48, 8oc (66), So 1 (76, 77), 831, 858 
Pillablu Hall at BMr Mound, 98—100 
Pillars, to support house roofs, 96,97, iai, 179; 
far pilasters ttt Corinthian capitals and 
pilasters 

Pipes, various, of pottery, 166, 424-5, 429 
Pih'ai a, monastery at, 5, 158, 335. 337, 365-7 
Fla-nivenc* of towns, stfecta ind hy ildings, j2 T 13 
haphazard, nt Qhif Motind, 89; at Sirliip, 39- 
,, 4 °. and n. 2, 133, 139, 193, 198 

Sakas imitate Greek ‘chess-board* pattern, 56 
Pmster 

lime, used extensively in Parthian times, 89, 

199; at Juultaii, 369-70 

no evidence of lime-plaster at Hhif Mound, 89 
Plates, 133,157(25), 433-4, 612-13 
Pufbs, 178,555 
Tlint 

on beryls, 739 n. 3 
and incrustations, 619 n, 1 
2nd iron finger-rings, 640 n. 5 


myrrkina trull,/, 592 ti. 1 
myrrhma tma, 489, 506 
and natural copper-line alloys, 571 n. 3 
Plummets 
of bronze, 107, 601 
of iron. 135, 148, 166, 195, 561 
of plain pottery, 127, 436 
Plutarch, 2, 18, 33 n, 5 
Polybius, 27 

Polygamy in Alexander's time, 19 

PoLYXETfti3, Greek king, 34, 39 

PORCELAIN-AGATE, IO9, 128, 188(14), 47 ®, 505-6 

Fouls, king, 17, 18 

Posejiki* 

on Mins of Maucs, 47, 150, 805(114), 806 
(115-17), 308(143) 

(t) on a ring found at Sirkap, [49 (6), 648 (55) 
on a seal found at Sirkap, 177, 676 
Pots, coqking- 

of copper, 148, 185, 190, 215 (59), jM 
of earthen wire, tor, 104, 168, 278, 412-13 
of iion, 185,194,195 (riveted), 195 (welded), 540 
See also Pottery (Vessel*) 

Pottery (General) 
nppliqud ware, 438 
clays, 398-9 
decoration, 206, 400 
foreign brown-and-buff ware, 432 
Greek black ware, 103, 104, 107^ 126, 401. 432 
Greek embossed wane, 104,107,1 1 1 , 136,40 1, 434 
local embossed ware, 435 
local grey ware, 104 

local red-and-black ware, 104, 10S, 132, t68, 
I 7 ^t 3 16, 39 S, 430-2 
rustic ware, 438 
shapes, 399-400 
stamped ware, 436 
Pottery (Vessels and other objects) 
amphorae. 126, 132, 166, 190, 216. 406 andn, 
4 * 7 ^ 8 , 43 ' 

anthropoid v^ses, 104+ 427 
baking-pans, 107, 2(6, 419 
basin, 104, 419 
beakers, 132, 184, 196, +[ 6 
WIs, 104, nr, 132, 168, 180, 190, 224, 278, 
384, 417-18 
casket, 184,424(154) 
censers, 193, 196, 21b, 279, 421 
eooting-pots(ft««/i), rei, 104, 168, 278,412-13 
coven*, i6fi h 427 
crucibles, jo8 , 132, 193, 42- 
cups, 104, 416-17 
dishes, 190, 418(109) 

flasks, m2, 104, 166, ,90. ( 7)( 5 s 4) ^ 

433 (« 9 > 
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Pottery (Vessels, amtimted) 
flesh-rubbers, 104, 10S, [27, 182, 425 
funnel, 132, 424 
furnace, 184, 424 
gargoyles, 176, 190, 429 (214-15} 
goblet, 161(1), 416(87) 
incense-burner, 285 (1) 

inkpots, 132, 148,182, 183, 190, 193, 195, 384, 

W -3 

jars, tot, 107, 108, 126, 132, 193, 197, 278, 
4 ° 5 -$. 413 

jugs, 107, 126, 148, 168, 415-16 
kusas, 102, 278, 286, 384, 414-15 
lumps, 132, 161 (2}, 166, 184, 421-3 
lids, 108, 127, 176, 427-8 
latiii, 104, xo8, 170, 182, 410 
measures, 108, 111,426(173-4) 
miniature vessels, 108, in, 426-7 
moulds. 104, 224, 437 (225) 
oil-vessels, 108, 126, 133, 184, 406-9 
pan-mugs, 190, 419 
pans, 171, 278, 418-19 
perforated vessels, 193, 420 
pipes, 108, 166, 424-5, 429 
plaits, 133, 433-4 
plummets. i zj T 426 
thy tom, 193, 196, 424 
ring-stands. 104, roB. 42E-9 
saucers, 190, 418 
sprinkler, 104 

stamps, 145 (7), 155, 176. 184, 190, 224, 278, 
367, 437-8 

stoppers, 104, 108, 427-8 
strainers, rsy. 279, 420 
toy hut, 224, 43 8 (270J 

water-bottles, 107, 132, 190, 197 (5), 384, 

411-12 

water-condensers. iHo, 193, 420-1 
Prakrit spoken in Tamila. 13, 22 t 41* 376 
Prehistoric artefacts, 12 p 4H4-5 
Phi yad A&si . lit Aioka 
Procopius, 77 
Froferttue. 4S9 
Ptolemy, geographer 113 
PUNCHMAREED coins, lit Cotltfl 
PusnEALAVATi (modern Chareada). n. 26, 30*52, 

6i, 67, 77&« 786* 86 t 
Pl-shtamitha, Sur'iga king. 25, 33 
lead* nation against Buddhism, 24 
F'u-ta* 66 t 67 el 1 

Quartz, let Beads; Epidotc quartz 
crystal, dish, 195, 505 
car-nxJ, 367, 50ft (i6o) 
trays T 108. 498 (95, 96} 


Quartzite 

cell of grey, i6S. 4S5 (4) 
mullers, 102, 171 p 487 

Ragh in'AAt A A + reference to found Log nf Taxi 1 a 
in, 11 11. 1 

Rajanya, coin of, from Sir Lap, 805. 837 (109} 

RAjAmtfjAi hJyatjrJva* yadfuraya , tide. 

46,51,67.68.69/71.805,807.810^11.818 
Rajltvula. satrap. 53-4, 770 
finds of Mins of. 189(1). 216, 239. 292. 552 
lead currency of. 211. 783 
types of coins of. 775. 812-13, 838. 860 

Raljmata. 27 

RaMAFHAHAD CHANDRA. Prof. p 368 (L Ik 387 
RamJyasa, account of Taxila in, 11 
Rapson, Prof. E. J\. iii (vol. 1), 37, 38* 45, 49 
and n. 4+ 53 n. 3l fio T 62. 149, 161.257, 375. 

773 775 n. 4, 77^i 777. 7 8 5* **39, 841 

RASalu, legend of. 112 

and Rasail* tnAkara^ 571 
Ratta Fttfp. mound, 6 

Rattles of terra-cotta. 108, 137.176,283 (8), 458-9 
REFUSE-BINS, 91 

Rmlic caskets 

at Bhamala, 394 

at DharmarSjM. 241. 242, 244, 245, 246, 255, 
258. 267. 271-2 
at jandiaI T 356 
at jaui^in, 373-4 
At Kalawan. 327, 329 
of tCanishka’s stupa at Peshawar. 70 
sanctity of, 144 
at Sirkap, 144. 148(1), 190 
RkUc stupas 

position of chambers in. 238, 241, 392 
at Dhatmarajika. 2411242,258*263,271.272,277 
at Jandial, 555, 356,357 
at Jauliafi, 373-4 

at Kalawao, 323. 324, 327. 329, 330 
at Lalchok, 390 

at Sirkap, 143-4, 164, 167, 183, 192; contents 
of, 144. 167, 173 

Kelii.es, .Stf Buddhist art; Coins; CJandhira 
School of art; Shell objects; Stone objects; 
Stone sculptures; Terra-cotta and Clay 
objects 

Reliquary 

of gold, 242, 244, 245, *55 
of silver, in 
of silvery bronze, 242 

Repousse work, 159(1), t6o (r t 2), 185, 186(4), 
187(13, 26), [Hft (dep. K 5), 193 (Copper 
and Brans#), 573, 605 (420), 610 
RhYTOHS, 193, 196, 424 
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ftitivnoA, 503; Rigycdic period, 2 
Rings 

finger-rings and gems (ch, 31), 638-50; their 
types, 631); gems inset, 641 
finger-rings, of copper or bronze, (03, 106, 
129, 14ft, 149(6), 155, (69, 177, 181, 183, 
185, 196, 247, 378. 388, 396, 640, 646-9; 
of glass, 184, 185, 378, 650; of gold, 14a, 
l 59 (15-16), 160(17-18), 174(5-6), rSo 
(4). 187 ( 3C ~ 5). 188 (dep. D). 191, 196, 
385, 639, 643-6; of iron, 107, 354, 640; 
of lead, in, 640,649; of mother-of-pearl, 
3G7, 649 (6s); of onyx, 278, 649; of shell, 
109. 220, 649; of silver, ro6, 175 (7), 646; 
of silver-bronze, 143, 647 (36) 
other than finger-rings, 17S 
II rs map ha, first Tinhimkira, reputed to have 
visited Tsiiila, ti 

ftm.-AL nr votive tanks, 104, to8, ia8, 145 (5), 
173-4, f 8o, 196, 3 q 8 , 463-8 
Rivft?, copper, used to repair a shell bangle, 
*35 

Roman atirei and the gold currency of the 
Rushans, 68 ; for Romans itt Agate, 
CuncEan 

features reminiscent of a Roman portrait* 

228(71) 

RoMEdQt£, official at Taxila, 15, 165 
ROSETTES 

of copper, 385, 388 

of gold, 134, 156(15), 166, 187(18^19), 191, 
196* 327. 636-7 
of silver, 327 
Rouge, 186, 194 
Ru&y, see Reads 

Sacaraccae, Scythian tribe, 44 
Sacrificial use of Stone Age implements, 12, 
484-5 

Samilr-querns, 148. 485-6 
Safety-pin? of gold, 241 
St Thomas, 62-3 
SwvraM championed by Jaloks, 25 
Saka-dvIfa, 44 

Sakas, 7, 8, 44 58, 198, 769-^1! ffr obo Aitcs I 
shd II, Azilises, Coins, Msues, Spaialinres, 
bpalagadames. Spall rises 
Sara eras, 61, 69-70 

Sakala, SAGALA(?Sialkj)t), 31,33,35, 53-3 831, 
832,863 

Samantadev a of Ohlful 
coinage of, 794, 826 

fintli uf coins of, at nharmaritjika, 393; at 
Jandial, 215; at U kft jt, 39c; at Mohtf 
Moriidu, 364; at Sirkap, 213 


Samtrati, son of Kitniila, 25 
Sana Ullah, 566,570 n. 1, 571, 572,688 tin. t, 2, 
690 n, 6, 742 

SanthI, 24, 42, 108, 125, 144, 153, 239, 283, 
449(32}, 450, 456, 461 (137), 596(324), 
636(148-51), 698. 758 
Sandanes, Parthian ruler, 6o, t6i, 777 
SAXGirARAMAt see Monasteries 
SancrAma of Kashmir 
coin of, found at Sirkap, 213 
coinage of, 794, 826 
Sap a 1 Fires, satrap, 774-5 
Sapehane, Parthian feudatory, 60, 776-7 
finds of coins of, 160 (9), (88 (37) 
types of coins of, 776, 784. 816 
SARI, 496 (70), 700 (2), 701 (j) 

Sasan, Parthian official and ruler, 53, 62, 161, 
776 

finds of coins of, 160 (9), 188 (37), 211, (?) 352 
types of mins of. 776, 777, 815, 840 
Sasanian rulers, 790-1; see Coins and Indo- 
Smnian coins; also Ardashlr-i-Babegin, 
l lormazd It, Hormizd, Khvsru II, 
ShapurI, II and III, Vanihrim II and IV 
Satavastma, Parthian feudatory, 60, 776 
coins of, 160 (9), 776, 784, 816-17 
SatI in Alexander's time, 19 
Satraps 

under Achaemcnids, 13-14 
under Azcs I, 54-5, 58 
under Gondopharea, 6r 
in Greek kingdoms, 40, 62 
under Sclcucids, 14 
Satvh, bead of, 154, 517(1) 

Saucers 

of alabaster, 108, 490 

of copper, 146, 170. 184, 215 (44-7), 592 

of earthenware, 190, 417-18 

of hnmblcnde-gnciaa, 162 (7), 490 

of iron, 168(12), 178, 190, 193, 541 

of phyliite, 145 (6) 

of schist, (34. 162(8), 183, 190, (93,491 
of silver, 157 (24). 188 (4, 5), 613 
Saw, 554 

Scale-pans, (?) 134,185, 247, 542, 600-1 
Scent flasks, 182, 6(i 

ScitiET 

bracket figures, 148,286,702(8,12), 703(16.17) 
caskets, 169, 176, i8r, 184, 186 (dcp. B), tgo, 
216, 339,499 (98,99. IO i, 103), 500 (105) 
cup, 193, 491 ( 49 ) 
dishes, 168, 199, 490(38-40) 
gnbkta, (68, 492 (60, 61) 
lamps. [34, 249, 258, 363(15), 500(109-11), 
501 {113, 116) 
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Schist (eontimied) 
lofSi, rS+> 491 

tnuuJds, ifiy, igj, 195, 507(145, 151, 15a) 
relic caskets, 148(1), 173, 267 
saucers, 134, 16a (8), 183, igo, 193,490-1 
source of that used at Taxi]*, 37S, 481 
statuettes, 133. 147,189, 191, 195. 693, 701 (3, 
4), 702 (9, 10) 

toilet-trays, 15;, 161 (4, 5), 162 (6), 190, 193, 
194, 493 -® 

use of, encouraged by Greeks, 40, 138 
Scissors, 555 

Scripts, u* Brahml and Kharosh[lii 
ScmUAN conical cap, 166 
Seals 

of agate, 3 56 {5), 677 (9) 
of camidian, 147 (5), 6&1 (30) 
of chalcedony. 356 (4). 679 (10) 
of clay, 105. 677(B) 

of copper* 109. 134. 142, 162 (18), 169, 17], 
182. 185, 191, 193, 363(35), 68^1 
of ghisa, 105* iD9t 148, 149(7)* 677, 679* 

68i 

of malachite. 216 
of shell, 166, 683 
of silver, 148, 680 (15) 
of slate, 105, ill, 194, 677, 679, 681 (29) 
of stone. tog, 215, 677, 681 (28) 
j htipe: conical, 677; pyramidal, 105, 109, 677; 
acantboid, 105, log, ill, 356(4), 677-9; 
aquare, in, 68o-i, 682 
Seals and sealing (dr 34), 674-82 
crude local engraving, 109 
influence of coins on engisvings, 676 
scalings of terra-cotta, 102, 178, 682 
Si-LEuCUis, 14, 56 
Seleucus Negator 
relations of. with Binriusira, 22 
makes peace frith Chandntgupta, 20 
sends ambassador to Maury a court, 21 
SEW-m-PlNl?, aj Haiti Tind 
Serpentine, celt of blue, n, 485 
Sewage 

diapcjAai of by means of soak-wclb at Bhip 
Mound, 91 

inferior arrangement at Sirkap, 200 
Shaonanj SHAQ t 'king of kings", 71 
Shapltl l 4 Saaanid, 385 ami n. 2 
SniFUR II, 73, 393; coins of, 239, 247, 271, 279, 
291 (a), 293. 367, 386, 823 
Siiapup III, coins of, 293, 347, 367, 386, 823 
Shell objects (ch. 33), 667-73 
bandies. iog p 135, 177, 220, 224, 229, 238, 239, 
278, 671-3 

finger-rings, 109, 220, 649 
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bead in relief, 188(10), 673 (42) 

Japanese scallop shell, 168(11), 669 
natural shells found at Sirkap. 166, 193, 196, 
669-71 

pendants, 1 it, 136 
pieces of, 277 

polished rare of shell found at Sirkap, 125 ( m } 
raundela, 177, 378, 363 (34), 673 (43-5) 
seal, 166, 6S2 
shell -worker^ shop, 92 
valuable commodity, 13j 
Shield bosses, 134, 159, 180, 190, 193, 215, 550, 
602 (3SS-9) 

SttPFS 

ai Bhij- Mound, 89, 92, 96, 97 
at Sirkap, T40, 150, 157, 162 
Shovels, 543 

Shuttle (?) of iron, 176, 561 
Sihfklv fossilised ivory” from, ioa p 109, 666 (119, 
122) 

Sickles, 171, 193 p 278, 287, 344, 560-1 
SioDiqi, Khan Sahib A. D,, 275 and nm r, 2, 
281, 282 n. 1 1 286 n. 2, 2S7 
Sieve of iron, 107, 542 

SiGLor t Persian coins, standard weight of, 
adopted at Timh, 14-15, 844; m aha 
Coins 

Sihaeiakshita. donor* 7, 58 
SmiLA, donor, tee Sihirak&hita 
j$iu>A £ASTRAS and methodical town-planning, 
12 

SiLVEa p not fashionable for personal ornaments, 
in first century a.d., 204; objects, none 
of Greek period, 128; nor of early Saks 
period. 134; scarcity of, in India, 607, 
620 m 4 

anklets, 156(13-14). 180(5), l ® 2 * 636 

arybaIIoi r 157 (18), 182, 61 i 

askos vase, 156 (17), 611 

bangles, 147 (7), 187 (33), 188 (dcp. D), 633 

bells, 187 (31) 

bowl-shaped pieces, 242 

bowls, 157(20^1), 162(19), 182, 612 

boxes, 245, 355, 25S 

casket, 329 

coins of Azcs [* 131; m aho Ales I 
coins of KushSns very ranc t 68 
cups, 157(22), 612 

debased silver coins of later Sakai possibly 
due to forgers, 178, 772-3 
dishes, 157(25), x&o, 612^13 
disks, 327 

ear-ring, 169, 626 (53) 
finger-rings, ro6, 175 (7), 646 
goblets, 157 (19), 6 tz 
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Silver (ct?nfiniW) 

hair-pins, 156(90), xS?(3^ *33 
head of silver repousse, 159 [i) h 614 (21) 
jug, 156(16), 6it 
ladle. 162 [zo } 7 613-14 
leaf, 24 2 

lids, 157(29). 614 
local silver currency, 609-10,773 ;$^aho Coma 
lump, 175 

necklace, 104, 627 (55) 
pftfrrui, 188 (dep. E) + 613 
piece* 246 

plate, 157(25). 612-13 
reliquaries, iti, 630(82) 
rosettes, 327 

saucers, 157(24). tS 3 (4613 

scroll. 69. 256 

seal, 148, 680 (15) 

shield boss, 159, 615 

spoons. 157 {26, 30}. 159 (2), 614 

fitrainers, 157(27-8), 614 

vase, 256 

SiAha-VAhinT. mould for casting of, 188 (15), 

507^48) 

Sind, 13, 44, 45, 60 

Sira, donor of gold plate, 58 

SmtAF 

apsidaJ temple, fee Block D* helrnc 
Aramaic inscription at, i5 t 164-6 
built by Bactrnn Greeks. 4, 6 T 39-40. 58* 6o f 
63, 112, 123 

masonry at, see Mason ty 
methodical town-planning in, 12; see oho 
Planning 

seven strata at, 11S 
site and fortifications* 113 
Blocks of buildings* nomenclature explained, 
140; 1, 141-2; 1'. 120,111,122, 142* 196- 
7; A, 142, 145; B, 146—7; C t 148^ and 
149 n. 2; D. 150* 513; E. 157-62; F, T41, 
143, 162-6; G, 141, 143, 155, 162, 167-9, 
355; 11, 169-70; I, 170;), 171; X, 171-7; 
L t 177-8; A\ 120, izz. 194 6; R f t iso, 
122,193-4; C', 1^1124- 14E- *91-3; 

D\ 142, 185-91; E J , 141, 183-4; F\ 181- 
3; G* s i8o—i; H', 180; X', 179-80 
Bee aka Houses* Streets 
Srasuxtt 

city built in Kushan timed, 4, 5, 68, 149 
lay-out, fortifications, 217-21 
name and legend of RlUalu, nz-13 
residence of HsUan Tsang at, 348 
SIstXn 

ruled by AfpthocJeft, 30 
coin type associated with, 776 


taken by Encralidcs, 30 
annexed by Eudiydemus, 27 
under Pan bin ns, 59-61 
overrun by Sakas, 44 
Siva 

fragment of relief showing. 723 (151) 
on coins, 6o, 68, 71, 149, 821 (266), S61 
on ring bezel, 183, 648 (49) 
do seal, 193, 681 (26) 

Sivadatta, fiaka satrap of Mathura, 55 
SivaGUOsha, Saka sat nip of Mftthuri, 55 
Slate 

casket of, 194 
drains lined with, too, 12 2 
lloors, 197, 238-9 
handle, 102 
moulds, 102, 105 
plaque, 278 

playing-die, 194, 508 (»54) 
scraper, 10s 

scab, 105, in, 194, 677, 679, 681 {29) 
statuette* 191, 701 (5) 
toilet-tray, 149, 498 (92) 

Stir also Deads* Stone 
Soak-wells 

at Bhif Mound, 9T, 94-5. 97. ioo 
at Sirkap, 119, 146. zoo 
Sockets 
door, 111,485 
wheel, m, 184, 485 

Socrates, possibly represented on ivory object 
from Sirkap, 151, 666(120) 

Sodasa, son of Raj uvula, 55, 58, 770 
SOGPIANA, province r 17, 30 
Soter, title, 31 n. 2 1 33, 799-800, 803-3, &>5s 
813 

SOTTX MeC A 3 

coinage of, y86 t 791, 819 
finds of coins of, 212, 239, 240. 24?! a * r » z 79. 
2S9.292,317,318.319.334,336,347, 

356 (7). 364.38s. 3M 

title of anonymous ruler under Kushans, 68, 
69 n. t, 786 
Spades, 193, 560 

Spalagadamki, 29. 35, 36. 49r 5*. f31. 770 
Spalajiokes. see Spalyria 
Simla pati, ruler of Ohtnd, coins of, 216, 221, 
79 * 

Spaliuses, 29, 35, 36,48, 49, 51-2, 53 
SPALYW 3 (Spalahoras), 29, 35, 36. 48. 49, 5I , 
770, 807 (132-5) 

Spatulas, of copper, 146,168 (1), 184, 600 
Spear-heads of iron, 101, 111,169,171,363 (t8), 
38 s. 546 

Sphines, «y Kalanos 
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SPIXDLB-WfJORLa 
of bone, 105. 661-2 
of ivory, 109, 661-3 
of stone , iSz, 50a 
of terra-cotta (?), 135 ( k) 

Spoons 

of bone, 196* 660 

of cop per, 146, 162 (io), 168 (j), 170. 171, 177, 
182, 185, 188 (dtp. E), 190, 215 (58), 363 
(28), 594-5 

uf iron, 107, 134, 184, 346, 541 
of ivory, 129, 660 
of silver, 157 (26, 30), 159 (2), 614 
Spouted vessels of copper, 125 (<i), 589; iff also 
Kuza, Kusi 

Spuds of iron, 111, 194, 278, 352, 559-60 
Stabler *8o 

Stag p wtog^dj on seal from Rliij 1 Mound, 105, 

677 (8) 

Stater, 14-15, 157 (23 ), 212, 609-10, 773; see 
also Coins 

Statuettes and figurines, 133-4, ! 47- 159, 177, 
185, 189,191, 192, 195 (Stone ami Copper 
and Bronze), 196, 378 (Pottery and Stone 
Sculptures), 422(141), 604-6, 69^702; 
set oho Terra-cotta 
Stcps and stairways 
at iSliamila, 392, 394 
at Bhif Mound, 93, 97 
at Jauiian, 379, 382 
at MohfS Moradu, 359 

Sriu, of bone or ivory, 105, 109, 135, 166, 170, 
171, 180, 220, 660-1; of copper, 106-7, 
598 

S-rotiE objects (ck 25), 484-508: absence of 
stone suitable for carving between Indus 
and Jhctum, 76,691-2; Greeks used softer 
varieties of, 128; Taraki or KambiSl 
sandstone, 223, 317, 352, 479-81, 694-5 
amulets, 105, 109, 134, 146, 193, 504-5 
prehistoric artefacts, 484-5 
dydgttpafd tablets, 220, 378, 504 (133) 
beads, tee Beads 
bowls, 108, 216. 491 
burnishers, 195, 196, 501-2 
caskets, 176, r8i, 255, 324, 498-500 
crushing mill, 148, 488 
dipper, 169, 500 
dishes, 108, 128, 168, 190, 490 
door-sockets, 103, 111,485 
engraved gems. 650 
goblets, 492 

grinding milk, 278. 352, 367, 487-8 
hone, 134 
ladles, 500 
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lamps, 2x6, 229, 247, 363 (14). 500-1 
mimor-handlc, 12S, 508(156) 
mortars, loo. 105. 134, 190, 286, 490 
moulds, los, 128, 166, 168, 190, 195, 

506-7 

mullera, 24. 102. 105, m, 171, 184, 487 
palettes, 224, 502 
pestles, 49a 
pivot-stones, 485 

querns, 105, in, 148, 169, 190, 196,485-7 

saucers, 108, 145 (6), 490-j 

seals, 109, III, 2x5, 677. 681 (28) 

spindle-whorls, 182, 502 

stand, 224, 508 (155) 

standard cups, 491 

stones for inky and incrustation, 505 

that nils, 502 

toilet dishes, 166 n. I, 190, 497 (84, 89} 
toilet-trays, 133, 146, 168-9, l&>. r8t, 182, 
T84, 185, 196, 347, 493-8 
touchstones, 184, 502 
unguent-bottle, 224, 492 
weights, loo, 102. 189(18). a8o{/), 508-12 
whed-soefeets, m, 184, 485 
See also Ahri, Chalcedony, Crystal, Schist, 
Slate, Quartz, Quartzite 
Stone sculptures (eh, 36), 691-728 
individual pieces, 249,251, 254. 257, 277, 278, 
281-3, 3 ®7 (6. 8, 9), 324, 325, 332, 336, 
341, 346, 35a, 363, 385 

See also Buddhist art and Gaodhara School of 
art 

STOQL-guou^ iQ- r 169, jg Q? 486-7 
5 T 0 RE>JABS f 405-6 
buried up 10 thdr nteka* qj 
in a house at Snrkap T i3i p ija 
in the monastery at jauliiin, 3S0 
used in construction of soak-wells, 95; scr aha 
Bonk-wells 

Strabo, geographer, 2 h 16 n t i. 19 m 2, 545, 
547 **♦ 2, ^ *, bao n. 2 

Stkainess, ia 7l 157 {s 7p 2 8 ) p 42% 614 
STRArkuOSf title under Seltucids and later 
kinp p 144 5J> fa* 613 

StuAtmcATioK 
at Bhif Mound, S 7p 101 
at Sirtap, ug-ig, 137 

different Icvcla of main an d side streets* 
90-1 

Strato I, 31, 33. 34. 35, 36, 37. 39 
coin-type distinctive of, and uf hk Greek suc¬ 
cessors, 54 

^ coins of, 181, 766, 800, 836, 859 
Strato fl, coins of, 767, 836, 859-60 
Street-flawing, see Planning 
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Streets anti lanes 
at Bhif Mound, 89,91: Lane 1,91, 97; Lane 2, 
96, 97; Lane 5, 9a; TSt St, 90. 9 L 9 ^ 
9Sf 9^ 97; inci St i 9L 9^ 3 rd 
St, 89,90, 91,96: 4iJi 3 l, 89,91,9^ 
atSiiisp, Main St.. 91, 139, 140,141, 143, 147, 

16a T 171 p 183,191-2; ist Su, izi, 140; 2nd 
SL, 140, 145, 195; 3rd St a 140, T45* *94, 
195; 4th St., 1465 5th St. d 186; bth St. p 
183, 186; 7th St M i8r, 183; 8th St,. 16a, 
180, 181; 9th St., 180; 10th St., 170; nth 
8u 170; iath St., 173; 13th Sl t 172* 177 
Stucco 

M Bham£la f 531-2 
at Dharmarajikn, 529-30 
at Giri, 531 
at Jan^iuU 223 
at JauliOn, 523-8 
at Katawan. 5 30-1 
at Mchfl Morfldu, 521-3 
applied over mud to the wads of a building in 
Sirkap, 179 

const ruction of images, 268, 516 
figure* ami images, 262, 268, 276, 324, 331, 
J]2, J45, 36 o-t, 377, 3S4 
heads »f, 257, a&j, 268. 371, afto. 334, 335. 

326. 328, 330, 33+, 356, 359, 362, 396 
AE805 KoyxuXi-dnris, 227 
reliefs, 253*4. 335, 33), 35S-9, 393 
sculptures of Parthian period. 517-20; Itido- 
Afghin d 520-32 

used by Indo-Afghan artists in preference to 
stone, 72. 75, 514-15 
Stefas 

of bizarre design, 335 

on coins of Taxila, 757-8 

I dstory of the sin pa, 232-3 

in cells of monasteries. 246, 361-2, 366 

myriads of + erected under royal patronage, 25 

private stQpa chapel, 146 

relic stupa, 192 

at Sirkap, 142-4, 154-5, H&* T &7. l 9 * 

stOpa dedicated by Theodorus in 5 wit valley, 
4* 

votive, 144, 345, 3S5 

See oho Relic sttjpsi and Akhaurf, BSdalpur, 
Bbdlap, Bhamlla, Buddhism, Dharma- 
rijikSk Ghdi, Giri, Jauiian. K&kwln* 
Run ala, Lalehak, Muhfa Miiritdu 
SrtPA-couBTS in Striup, Block A, 142-4; E, 158; 

F d 163 4;C\ I9t :E\ 183 
STfrPA-TEMFLES, apsidai, in Sirkap* Block D* 
150-5- at DharmarajikS, I3, 254- 5 
Subeia galena (Sophsgascnus), 25 n, 2, 27 
SdnXMA cave, 151 


Suncj y™, pilgrim, 761, 396 
Stinca, see Kasiputra Bhngabhadra and Pushy- 
amkra 
SuRASHTEA 

under Gondophares, 60 
possibly held by Menander, 32 
taken by £akas, 44 

Swa&ttxa symbols* 105, 149, 177, 1S5, 187(10), 
196, 255, 603 (395), 631 (85), 795 (5> ~)f 
796 (10. 16, 19), 797(28. 34), 798(38), 
8oj ^55-6 
Swords, 185, 190, 544-5 

TakhaselA, Tae&iia^ilS, Prlkpt and Sanskrit 
forms respectively - Greek 1 Taxija ’, 1 n. t* 
7 * l 7 

TAEiTT-i'lJAiif. inscription of Gondopbarcs at, 58 
stucco reliefs si, 514 and m 1 
TXUMATA or Rtflimata* 27 
Talismans, 11; j tf also Amulets 
Tamha p Tamra Mia, tributary of the Haro river T 
3. 7 p 95- ”2, 113, 114, u6 t 4.77, 757 
Tank, at apsidai temple in Sirkap, 155; at 
Dhaimarijika, 247- see ahu Ritual or 
votive tanka 

Takn, Dr W, W T , six (vo|. j), 14 ma. i, 3, 28-30, 
30 n. i, 32 n, 4, 33* 36, 38 n, 1, 40 nn. i t 
3 * 45 * 47 k 49 , 5 *. 5 ^ 61 n, 5* 79-80, 

759, 764, 776, S31, 833, 833, 835, 836, 
837, 83S, 839, 857, 862 
Taxtla (TakshasihE) 

Alexander's invasion, 17 
Apollonius visits, 64 

conquered by I Idiocies, 45; by the Kidara 
Rushans, 75; by lMoucs, 45; by the 
Parthiana, 58; by Vtma Kadphiscs. 67 
earthquake at, in Gondophares’ reign, 63-4 
elephant the emblem of, 30, 36, 758-9 
and the Ephtbalitcs, vandalism of* 77 
extent of kingdom of, 8 
founded in sixth, or fifth century 0,c +p 683-4 
government of, 17 

Hellenistic art 11,42-3; see aha Greek influence 
independent at Asoka 8 * death, 25, 26 
India's best craftsmen not attracted to, 750 
local coinage of; see Coins 
origin of name, i n, t 
plague at, 65 

prehistoric remain*, ml>scnce of, 11 
revolts against BindusSra and Asoka, 21 
lit Satrapy pf Rajuvula, ^4; ju Indian s. from 
Darius I to Artaxerxcs U, 13-14, 103 
situation, 1-8 

summaries of rnstcrial culture, 101—ll, 12^— 
36,197*213 


index 


Taxi la {mtttwurd) 

under Menander, 31; Psmtaleon, 30; Vonones, 

S 1 

as a university centre, 43 
Sre afro Greeks 

Taxiles* title, 17 and ft, 2, 18* 20 
T*LEPtntS r Greek ruler, 47, 764, 767, ^ 3 > 
S36 (93-4) 

TEMPLE* Buddhist apmhih at Dharmaiajikl, 
254-5; at Siifcmp, 15^4 
Jonic, at Jandifil* 222-9 

Terra-coita and Day objects (ch. 24), 439 "73 
animals (toys)* ioo s 104, 108. nt, 127, 133* 
155, t6A. iS+, 194, tg6, 224, 278, 453-8 
plaque, 452 (56) 
ball, 41 n* 4 

Buddhist figures, 468-7* 
bunch of pi pal leaves, 385 
capital of miniature Pcnscpolitan pillar, t8o h 460 
cam (toys), eoS, i8(, 452 
decorative character of objects from and 
stratum at Bbif Mound, 108 
dice, 127, i6&* 170. 459-bo 
early Sitka period, few objects of, 133 
figurines* loo, 127, 133, 176, 1771 l8o, 195, 

224, 439 - 5 - 
fiesh-rubber, 144 (4) 

head and bust of androgynous figure, i&G 

45* (54) „ 0 

brails, lift. 224. *4*)> a i a > a 54 > * 57 . a °°> 278, 

335 * 33 ®. 3 <»- + 39 - 5 ® 

iduls of ' Earth goddess' type, 104, 108, 127, 

44 *- 3 . 4 6 4’5 

kumbhandiu, too, 108, ill, 142, 196,450 
masks, 1^7, 385.472(183) 
medallions or bullae, 104-5, I0 ®> 4 6o-t 
moulds, too. 144 (3), 177, 284 
rattles, 108, 127, 176, 181, 224, 283, 458-9 
reliefs, 98, 104, 108,127. 133,142,148 (3), 184, 
229, 283 (7), 4+3-5 a 
seal, tyS, 682 
stamp, 14S (2), 437 (357) 
votive tanks, 128, 145, t8o, 196,197 (2), 463-8 
whistles, 127, 133, 278, +59 
TtrFOOOEUS, mmdarth, 41 
TheofiijlI’s, Greek lung, 763, 767,802 
Thomas, Prof. F. W,, 41 n. 1, 44, 71 n, 2, 81 
ThronB for metal or wood image at jauliafi, 379 
TtBKRONABO, TlHE ROHOAM, TtEERlO-rOTAMOa, see 
Tamra 
TtN, 566 

TofrIax, village, 4, 219 
Toilet 

articles of, 492-8, 584-7, 6ir, 655-9 
of Sika-Parthian period, 205 
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TolIJrr caskets, 49S-500; see aits Caskets and 
Relic caskets 
TonJT-iHAYa 

Greek and Saks compared, 57* 692 
finds of, 128, 1 33,134,146.149, 155,261 (4, 5), 
162(6)* 166 n, i, 168-9, I&G+ 1S1. 

185, 190, 1954 *9^ H 7 * 493 -S 
TonOS qf iron, 107, 554 

Toothpicks* 103, (So, 191+ 586* 657-8 
Touts found at Sixkap, 207-8; W aho Iron 
Toramana, Ephthalke ruler K 76, 397 and n* 1; 
coins of, 293, 79T 

ToraMaNa, ruler of Kashmir, 293, 564+ 397 m i P 

79+- 
TORQUES, 156(12}, ifio, iBEfdep. D), 191, 635-6 
Touchstones, 184* 502 
Town-PLAj^tNG, Mr Planning 
Tots La Saka-Farthian period, 209; ref also Bone 
and Ivory4 Capper, Bronze and Lead, 
Pottery, Terra-cotta 
Trade routes 

and the import of amber, 74c; of copper, 5 64- 
5; of glassware, 685-7; °f g a idi 619-20 ; 
of (silver, 607 

between India and Rome, 477^-8, 489 
between Taxila and the Black S>ea, 66 and 
nn + j, 3; and the Pacific, 667-9 
imp raved by Mauryas, a6 
and Taxda's situation and early history, 1-2 
Trays 

household tray of soft stone, 498 (97) 
miniature, of crystal quart!! from Bhir Mound, 
TOS, 498 (95, 96) 

Set also Toilet-trays 
Thru 1 Guar, earthworks of Sirtukh* 4 
Trident 

on coins, 798 (42), 806(117)* ( T 43) 

on seal, til, 681 (28a) 

Tritop stand, 183, 54a 

Triratwa ornaments* we Copper, Bronze and 
Lead; tnratrm on coins, 805 (no), 82a 
(252. 254); elsewhere, 717(118-19), 757 
T'sies Han-shu, 48 
TcrrI Sahib of Kabul, 77-8, 794 
Turquoise, 478; settings and pieces efi iS6* 
188(34). 2 77 p 623 - 4 ! «* 

also Beads 

Tweezers, 176, 347, 555 

UdabhJLnpafIira (Qhtnd), 1 and n. 3, 77, 794 
DmrM, district* 25 

Ujjayih! (Ujjain), 42. 44 and n* 5. 744, 750 
Unguent bowl, 584; Basks, 129* 131,124*492, 
584; vases. 197. 492 
Universities in India, 81-2 
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University at Trails, 43-4 
Un.y.ls for unageft, 188 (16)1 $°6 ( 1 4 °^> f ) 
Utensils, household, from SiAap, 205-7; i« 
also Bone and Ivory, Copper. Dmnw and 
Lead, Iron, Pottery, Silver and Stunt 

VaIH-TIcTn, ruler of KhuraaSn. coin of. 293, S21 
VajraI’ani 

mask of, 385. 472 (183) 
part of figure, 328 
torsos of, 325, 698-9 
Yakkad tv,v. ruler of OLirtd 
coinage of, 794, 8zb 
finds of coins of, 213, 229, 319, 333 
Varahran II 
coins of, 366, 842 

VaraHRXn IV, coins of, 347, 394, 790, 823 
Vakahran V, coins of, 396 
Yasashka, successor of Kanishka 1, 71 
VA3UOEVA I, Kuahin king. 70.71, 72, 73, 320 
coinage of, 788, 793 

finds of coins of. 88 e. t, [491 212—1 J , 221, 223, 
229, 239, 240, 247, 258, 263, 27'J. *So, 
282 and a. 2, 283, 286, 289, 291 (0, b, e), 
293.316.317, 3 ! 9 > 324 , 3 2 5 - 3 a ®> 33 *> 334 > 
336 . 340- 34 i, 347 , 353 > 356 ( 7 ). 34 . 367 . 
374 , 384 . 3 « 5 - 3 86 - 396 
VXsunm II, Vise, 73 
VAsudeva (Vishnu), 37 
Vehicular traffic at Bhir Mound, 91 
Vermilion - pigment Fuiinti at Sirkap, i8fi (dep. 

b 7 ) - , 

VijATAMmw, ruler of KulQ, coins of, 170, 213. 
787, 820, 841 

Vikkama, or Yikrama-Azes, era, 48, 53, 58, 69 
V’ima Kadfhkes, *7, 68-9, 149-5°, 7 ® 5 » 7 S 7 
coinage of, 783. 792. 820, 841 
finds of coins of, 221, 225, 247, 289, 291, 292, 

332 . 33 +. 347 - 35 *i 3 6 +- J 6 ? 
and the introduction of gold currency instead 
of silver, ait 

fortifications at Sirsukh probably built by, 
218 

VinatAditya of Kashmir, 293; coinage of, 794, 
826 (317} 

Vishnu, figure of. 282; see aim Yasudeva 
Volcanic tut!, k( Beads 
Vononfs, Parthian king. 49-51, iji, 292, 775 
coinage of, 779, 782, 807 
finds of coins of, 123, 131, 182, 272, 292 

Wai^H, E. H. C„ 106, m, 842-52, 855 n. 1 
WahmiNCTON, KIL, Commerce between Ike Roman 
Empire and India , 565 n, 2, 566, 685 n, 2, 
687 n. 1, 740 nn. 2, 5 


Water-bottles, 107, 132, 190, 197(5)* 384. 
411-12 

Water-oondensers, jBo, 193, 420-1 
Weapons, 208 ; see <iho Iron 
Weights, see Stone 

appearance and unite, 209-10, 508-12 
foreign invaders did not interfere with die 
standard, 209 
Wst-SBff, annals, 74 
WfiLLS 

soak-wells in Ship Mound, 91; in Sirkap, 116; 
it Kllawan, 322 

none for drawing water in Bhir Mound, 95 
Wen-chuNG, general, 48 
Wheel-guards at Bhir .Mound, 90, 91 
Wheel-sockets, hi, 184, 485 
Wheels, 170. 190, 543 (38) 

Whistles of terra-cotta, 127, 133, 278, 459 
White Huns, ire Ephthalites 
Whitehead, Dr K. B., 32 n. 4, 47 n. 3, 53 n. 2, 
68 cl 1, 69 ft. 1,7640.1,776x1, t, 778n. 1 
798 (50), 830-+2 
Windows 

in monasteries, 341, 360, 380, 395 
in outer walls of houses-within-houses, 157-8 
slits at Bhif Mound, 93; at Sirlutp, 141 
WlNK-JABS, 108 , 406-8 
Wood 

used in architectural construction, 137. ( J9> 
151. 153, 171, 172* i99. *24. 250, 265. 
323, 336, 370-1, 380,388 
wooden casket, 373 
wooden dutir bound with iron, 224 
wooden legs of image dirone (?), 125 (A) 
wooden peg fur securing image head to body, 
34 °. 53 * (*°») 

wooden stairway * 2S5 > 394-5: set oho Steps and 
stairways 

W p qu-ti-LAO p king of Ki-pin, 4S 
Writing implements* 207; m lnk-pots f 
Pens, StiU 

Yjma-FU&uifcMKjTA and ritual tanks, 466-7, 
473"5 . 

Y AVAN A art revived under Saki-Parthian mlt, 

16 

Yavana type of Aphrodite, 447 
YavANAS, mentioned with &aka& in Indian 
Literalure. 56* 863 
Set aho Riarian Greeks, Greeks 
YlN-MO-FU p king of Ki-pin t 48 
YOeh-cjii; Great, 44,47, 49, 66; set oho Knshans 
YCteh-chi, Little, 74 

Yunnan* source of copper and nickel alloy, 

107 
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Zeion'ibes, 48, 55, 61, 156(17), 774 
coinage of, 774, 784, 815, 839 
find of coins til, I0O-I 
Zet'9 

on coin*. 29, 30, 32 n. 3, 35, 38, 47, 49, 51-2, 
54, 59, 131, 177, 801 (72-3, 76, 77), 803 
(93), 804 (102-3), (112-13). fio 7 (126), 

809(146, M9)r* l0 ( l 55- Si»(i3a>. 

814(190-1), 818-19 


head of Zeus type, 154 
ZoiluS I, Greet ruler, 33, 34, 36 
Zosi-L'3 II, Greek ruler, 859 
coinage of, 765, 767,804-5, % 2 > ®35 (5°)* $57> 
859 

finds of coins of, 248, 292 
ZohoasTKIax faith, Sakas may have retained, 

57 ¥ m .. , 

ZoftOASTRiAN temple, 6; tee aUa J and til 
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